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Art.  I. — 1.  Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  S^c.  8^c. 
torn.  xxxi.  Newton.     Par  J.  B.  Biot,  &c.     Paris,  1822.  8vo. 

2.  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D. 
F.R.S.  London,  1831.  18mo.  (Murray's  Family  Library. 
No.  xxiv.) 

3.  Journal  des  Savans,  1832,  Avril,  Mai,  Juin.  Critique  de  la 
Vie  de  Newton  par  Brewster.     Par  J.  B.  Biot     4to.  Paris. 

The  lives  which  have  been  devoted  most  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  science,  are  seldom  those 
which  are  most,  fertile  in  incident,  or  which  afford  the  best 
subject-matter  for  the  biographer.  Were  it  otherwise,  that  of 
Newton,  whose  high  destiny  it  was  to  unravel  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe,  and  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement 
of  natural  knowledge,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  that  ever  was  written.  Yet  the  biography  of  Newton 
is  little  else  than  a  general  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Exclusive  of  his  scientific  discoveries,  his  life  presents  very  few 
incidents  of  peculiar  interest,  or  from  which  we  may  derive  any 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Thirty  years  of  it,  after  the  age  of 
boyhood,  he  passed  in  the  retirement  of  a  college,  closely  en- 
gaged in  profound  studies,  and  having  very  little  commerce  with 
die  world.  For  a  short  time  he  occupied  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  made  no  conspicuous  figure ;  and  though  he  afterwards 
held  the  oflice  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  yet  he  neither  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  nor  connected  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
political  history  of  his  country.  The  latter  part  of  it — and  it  was 
prolonged  to  the  full  term  of  human  existence— differed  in  no  re- 
spect Arom  tliat  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men,  in  afl[luent  circum- 
stances, of  a  literary  turn,  and  quietly  going  through  a  specified 
routine  of  official  duty.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  from  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  his  domestic  life,  but  in  the  study  of  those  immortal  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  that  we  can  discover  his  superiority 
over  other  men,  or  learn  the  vast  extent  of  the  obligation  which 
the  world  owes  to  his  genius. 

Nevertheless,  curiosity  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  some  mi- 
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nute  information  respecting  the  habits  and  private  life  of  a  man 
whose  name  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  Marquis  de  I'Hospital  used  to  inquire  of  the 
Englifllimen  who  visited  him>  whether  Newton  ale,  dradk,  and 
slept  like  other  men.  It  happens,  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
materials  for  satisfying  such  curiosity  are  neither  scanty,  nor  of 
doubtful  authority.  Newton  made  all  his  great  conquests  in 
science  before  be  arrived  at  the  meridiaa  of  life.  Consequently, 
be  became  an  object  of  general  attention,  and  homage  was  paid 
to  his  genius  from  all  quarters,  while  the  friends  and  associates  of 
his  youth  were  still  ahve»  and  the  particulars  of  his  early  years 
fresh  in  their  memories.  Many  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  received  from  his  own  mouth,  were  detailed 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  View 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Philosophy:  Mr.  Conduit,  the  huflband  of 
bis  nieoe,  who  itved  long  in  his  fiiniily,  and  acted  as  his  official 
deputy  in  bis  old  age,  collected  such  as  appeared  to  bitt  wordi 
recorcUttff,  and  transmitted  Ifaem  to  FonteneUe,  who  imerwove 
fhem  in  his  admirable  Eloge.  From  these  materials,  wUoh  weve 
increased  by  some  additional  details  published  by  Mr.  TnroDr, 
in  bis  CoUections  far  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Safe  of 
GrasUhamt  «MMt  of  the  memoirs  of  Newton,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Encydopiedias,  or  been  prefixed  to  various  collecttoos  of 
his  works,  have  been  composed.  The  subject  appeared  to  affdrd 
no  room  for  novelty;  b«t  it  has  lately  acquired  a  new  interest  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  works  announced  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  tbe  antfiors  of  which  both  occupy  a  distin* 
guiAed  place  anK>ng  the  suoceasful  promoters  of  those  sctenoea 
over  whicb  the  genius  of  Newton  shed  so  refulgent  a  lustre. 

M.  Blot's  memou-  of  Newton  in  the  Biograpkie  Unineneik^ 
fbnns  one  of  the  not  least  distinguished  among  die  many  ad^ 
miraUe  articles  of  that  invaluable  biorrapbical  repootory.  Like 
all  tbe  other  productions  of  this  excelfent  and  engaging  writer,  it 
displays  consummate  ability;  and  as  the  subject  could  not  fail  to 
be  popular  in  this  country,  it  was  translated  into  English,  and 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Di0imon  of  Useful  Knowledge 
as  one  of  their  Tracts,  m  which  shape  it  has,  we  believe,  obtained 
a  very  wide  circulation.  M.  Biot  did  not  pretend  to  have  derived 
information  from  many  new  sources;  nevertheless  he  was  the  first 
(to  make  public  one  very  affecting  incident  in  the  life  of  Newton, 
which  was  received  with  surprise,  and  has  given  occasion  to  much 
subsequent  discussion.  This  related  to  an  illness  with  which 
Newton  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  afflicted,  and  which  appears 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  temporary  aberration  of  in- 
tellect*   Sir  J).  Brewster,  on  the  other  band,  in  preparing  his 
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iDor«  recent  Lift  of  NtwOm,  had  access  to  docttweutt  inroad  the 
reach  of  foreigoere*  The  recordi  of  the  University  of  which 
Newton  was  so  long  a  niember«  as  well  as  coUectioiis  of  unjKib'* 
lished  correspondence  in  the  hands  of  private  iodividiials,  were  it 
his  service ;  jet  such  had  been  the  industry  of  fonner  gleaoera» 
that  with  all  these  advantages,  the  work  is  far  more  renarkable 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  ingeoioiis  author  has  contrived  to 
mix  up  his  own  idiosyncrasies  with  the  narration,  than  for  the 
number  or  the  importance  of  the  new  facts  he  has  brought  to  light% 

In  going  over  the  same  ground  and  discussing  the  same  sub- 
jects. Sir  D.  Brewster  has  frequently  found  occasion  to  animadtert 
on  the  work  of  Biot.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  such  occasions 
be  has  not  always  confined  himself  to  legitimate  criticism,  and  that 
he  should  have  descended,  not  unfrequeutly,  to  a  species  of  personal 
attack  which  seldom  fails  to  inj  ure  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  support* 
Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  French  biographer  have  been  repre- 
aented  by  him  as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Newton,  and  even 
as  having  a  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  To  these  charges  M.  Biot  has  recently  given  a  formal, 
and,  we  think,  a  very  satisifactory  answer  in  the  three  numbers  we 
have  quoted  of  the  Journai  des  Savam ;  but  as  this  pertodicbl  is 
not  extensively  circulated  in  this  country,  while  the  charges  and 
insinuations  which  it  repels  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  we 
think  it  peculiarly  incumbeut  on  us,  as  foreign  reviewers,  to  set 
die  illustrious  foreigner  right  in  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  and 
to  contribute  what  is  in  our  power  to  make  his  defence  as  widely 
known  as  the  accnsations  brought  against  him* 

At  the  commencement  of  his  remarks  on  that  part  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  work  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  Newton's  op- 
tical discoveries,  M.  Biot  has  pointed  out  a  mistake  into  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  fallen,  in  his  relation  of  one  of  Newton's 
experiments,  and  which,  considering  the  great  attention  he  has 
bestowed  on  this  branch  of  science,  as  well  as  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  experiment  has  been  related,  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  tends  to  give  rather  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  general  accuracy.  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  composition 
o{  the  solar  spectrum,  in  the  examination  of  which  Sir  D.  Brewster 
has  imputed  to  Newton  the  gross  oversight  of  having  neglected 
the  eflfect  produced  by  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  A  very 
few  words  will  render  the  subject  intelligible.  Conceive  a  beam 
of  white  light  admitted  through  a  small  hole  into  a  daricened 
chamber,  to  be  composed  of  any  number  of  homogeneous  rays, 
each  having  its  peculiar  colour  and  degree  of  refrangibility*  Each 
of  these  rays,  when  separated  by  the  prbm,  will  form  x>n  the 
spectrum  a  circular  image  of  the  sun,  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed, 
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(being  determined  by  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  of  that  colour,) 
but  of  ifirhich  the  magnitude  will  depend  on  the  angle  at  the  hole 
subtended  by  the  sun's  apparent  diameter.  Now  if  the  diameters 
of  these  coloured  circles  exceed  the  distance  between  the  centres  . 
of  two  adjacent  ones,  it  is  clear  that  the  circles  must  overlap^  and 
the  two  contiguous  colours  be  partly  blended  together.  But  as 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  depends  on  the  distance  from 
which  he  is  seen,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  diminishing  that  dis- 
tance, the  diameters  of  the  coloured  circles  may  be  so  much  in- 
creased, that  several  of  them  would  interfere  with  one  another, 
and  partly  cover  the  same  spaces.  In  this  case  some  of  the  co* 
lours  would  be  confounded^  and  disappear  from  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum. 

*'  Had  two  other  observers,"  says  Sir  D.  Brewster,  ''  one  situated 
in  Mercury,  and  the  other  in  Jupiter,  studied  the  prismatic  spectrum 
of  the  sun  by  the  same  iDstruments,  and  with  the  same  sagacity  as 
Newton,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would  have  obtained  very  dif- 
ferent results.  On  account  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  in 
Mercury,  the  observer  there  would  obtain  a  spectrum  entirely  without 
green,  having  red,  orange,  and  yell&w  at  one  end,  the  white  in  the  middle, 
and  terminated  at  the  other  end  with  blue  and  viokt.  The  observer  in 
Jupiter  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  obtained  a  spectrum  in  which  the 
colours  were  much  more  condensed." — p.  63. 

Again, 

'*  Had  Newton  examined  his  spectrum  under  the  very  same  circum- 
stances in  winter  and  in  summer,  he  would  have  found  the  analysis  of 
the  beam  more  complete  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of 
the  sun's  diameter ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  neither 
the  number  nor  the  extent  of  the  coloured  spaces,  as  given  by  Newton, 
are  those  which  belong  to  homogeneous  and  uncompounded  light." 
p.  63,  64. 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  exceedingly  ingenious;  but  Newton 
fell  into  no  such  eiTor  as  that  which  is  here  imputed  to  him.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  overlapping  of  the  colours,  and  to  obtain  a 
perfect  spectrum,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  concentrate  the  cone 
•f  light  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  and  to  place  the  prism  behind 
it.  By  this  means,  the  diameters  of  the  coloured  circles  may  be 
diminished  at  pleasure ;  and  the  experiment  is  better  performed 
in  this  way  than  it  could  be  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn;  because,  while 
the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  the  sun's  diameter  were  dimi- 
nished, the  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  greater,  by  reason  of 
the  less  distance  of  the  sun.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Newton 
did;  and  not  satisfied  with  taking  every  possible  precaution  to 
obtain  a  perfect  decomposition  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  had  re- 
course to  that  of  the  plaaet  Venus,  because,  as  he  remarks  in  a 
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letter  to  Oldenburg,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  it  are  less 
inclined  to  one  another  than  those  which  come  from  the  opposite 
borders  of  the  sun's  disk.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  refrangi* 
bility  of  light,  the  experiments  of  Newton  were  complete,  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  whole  train  of  his  investigation  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  it  is,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  the  dispersive  powers  of  prisms  formed  of 
different  substances. 

M.  Biot  also  justly  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
Newton  no  where  supposes  the  simple  colours  to  be  limited  to  seven, 
or  any  other  definite  number,  as  is  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
imputed  to  him,  even  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
tract. On  the  contrary,  when  he  has  occasion  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  the  spectrum,  he  expressly  recognizes  an  infinity 
of  simple  rays,  gradually  differing  m  colour  and  refrangibility. 
But  having  frequently  occasion  to  specify  the  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  he  establishes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
description  more  clear,  seven  divisions,  as  containing  so  many 
colours  sensibly  differing  from  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  slips,  the  account  which  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster has  given  of  Newton's  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  light  is  really  deserving  of  high  commendation.  He 
has  also  added  to  its  interest  by  including  a  rapid,  but  ex- 
tremely perspicuous  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  branch  of  phy- 
sics before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Newton,  as  well  as  of  its 
progress  since,  and  of  the  general  theoretical  bearing  of  the 
immense  multitude  of  new  facts  that  have  more  recently  been 
disclosed,  and  with  the  discovery  of  which  his  own  name  is  so 
intimately  and  honourably  associated.  The  subject,  indeed, 
could  only  be  well  handled  by  a  master.  In  no  part  of  Newton's 
researches,  not  even  in  his  most  successful  attempts  to  establish 
be  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  trace  the  complicated  pheno-* 
mena  of  gravitation,  does  his  genius  shine  forth  with  a  more  bril- 
liant lustre,  or  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind,  cautiousness, 
accuracy,  boldness  and  originality,  perceived  to  ^eater  advantage* 
Though  experimental  philosophy  was  yet  only  m  its  infancy,  we 
Optics  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  and  most  instructive  examples  of 
iuductive  research,  which  the  history  of  physical  science  presents 
to  our  consideration. 

By  those  who  have  satisfied  themselves  with  only  a  general 
view  of  the  history  of  science,  Newton  is  chiefly  regarded  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravity,  and  the  founder  of  physical 
astronomy.  It  is  on  his  astronomical  discoveries  at  least  that  his 
popular  fame  chiefly  rests ;  yet  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  discussed  his 
researches  in  this  department  with  far  greater  brevity  than  the 
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Optics^  and  not  in  the  same  masterly  manner.  The  principal 
results  which  Newton  obtained  are  indeed  enumerated ;  but  we 
are  not  sufficiently  informed  either  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter^  of  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  overcome  or 
elude  them,  or  of  the  influence  which  his  labours  had  on  the  sub- 
seouent  discoveries  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  the 
Bumber  of  splendid  consequences  at  which  Newton  arrived 
in  that  immortal  production  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
astonishment.  With  a  genius  that  seemed  to  crush  interposing 
obstacles,  Newton  reached  his  ends  with  very  inadequate  instru* 
ments  of  investigation.  He  attached  the  theory  of  the  figures  of 
die  planets,  demonstrated  the  ratio  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth;  showed  the  cause  of  the  tides,  and  assigned 
the  relative  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  production ; 
determined  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  such  of  the  planets  as  are 
accompanied  with  satellites ;  sketched  out  the  lunar  theory,  and 
computed  some  of  the  principal  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  our 
satellite ;  explained  the  cause  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ; 
and  gave  a  method  of  computing  the  eccentric  orbits  of  the  comets. 
*'  These  great  discoveries,"  says  Ltaplace,  "  presented  with  much 
elegance,  assure  to  the  Principia  a  pre-eminence  above  all  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind/'*  Nevertheless,  and  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  this  work,  which  has  since 
been  so  much  admired  by  those  who  understood  it,  and  so  much 
lauded  and  spoken  of  by  many  who  understood  it  not,  and  which 
was  destined  to  accomplish  so  great  a  revolution  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, for  a  long  time  attracted  very  little  notice  from  the  first 
mathematicians  in  Europe.  Leibnitz  himself  misapprehended 
the  principle  of  gravitation ;  Huygens  never  admitted  its  exist- 
ence among  the  elementary  particles  of  matter;  John  Bernoulli 
was  too  strongly  prejudiced  against  Newton,  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  with  Leibnitz,  to  judge  of  the  work  with  impartiality ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  important  questions  connected  with  the 
mutual  perturbatious  of  the  planets  began  to  occupy  the  atten^^ 
tion  of  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D'Alembert,  that  the  theory  of 
Newton  acquired  a  firm  footing  on  the  continent.  Newton  sur- 
vived his  great  work  forty  years^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
according  to  a  remark  of  Voltaire,  the  Principia  had  not  twenty 
readers  out  of  England.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by 
the  very  limited  difi^usion  of  mathematical  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  synthetic  method  of  de- 

*  Eiposition  da  Sjtteae  do  Monde,  p.  419. 
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aoistralionu  whick  remleis  tlie  periual  of  Ae  work  a  difficuU  and 
Mnecessarily  laborioHa  task,  ev«n  to  tkoee  wke  have  made  coo- 
•iderable  achrances  io  mathematical  fearnifig.  It  may  appear  a 
paradoKical  asaertion,  but  we  doubt  not  k  b  a  true  one,  that  the 
Btimber  of  ha  read^s,  out  of  England,  is  not  greater  at  the 
present  tiMe.  A  few  nathematiciftos  of  the  first  order,  men,  for 
csEanpfe,  lika  Laplace  and  Biot,  will  contiwie  to  study  it,  espe- 
daUy  in  reference  to  its  commxiob  with  the  history  of  science; 
W  with  the  great  mass  of  geometers,  even  in  our  own  country, 
it  is  a  work  laid  on  the  shelf;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  that 
methods,  infinitely  more  simple  and  comprehensive,  have  been 
devised  of  demonstrating  the  same  results.  In  the  progress  of 
analysis,  the  solution  of  whole  classes  of  problems  has  been  fre- 
quently comprehended  in  a  single  formula;  and  difficulties  which, 
according  to  Newton's  methods,  could  only  be  vanquished  indi- 
vidually "by  a  special  and  often  laborious  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, now  easily  give  way  to  general  methods  and  systematic 
rules. 

Having  concluded  his  brief  account  of  the  Principia,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  discoveries  of  Newton  in 
pore  mathematics.  A  large  portion  of  this  division  of  his  subject 
IS  taken  up  with  the  famous  controversy  with  Leibnitz  respecting 
the  invention  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis — a  controversy  whicn 
was  carried  on  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  can  only  excite  pain.  In  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  this  unfortunate  and  protracted  quarrel.  Sir  D. 
Brewster  appears  to  have  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  zealous 
partisan,  and  to  have  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  some  of  the  most  active  and  least  discreet  of  Newton's 
fiiends,  namely,  as  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  conti- 
nental mathematicians  to  insult  England  in  the  person  of  her 
greatest  philosopher.  It  is  not  without  reason  ibat  Biot  com- 
plains, that 

'*  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  (Sir  D.  Brewster)  represept?  Leib- 
nitz exactly  as  having  taken  the  differential  calculus  from  Newton,  yet 
the  senes  of  inventions  of  these  two  great  men,  and  th^ ir  commanication 
by  letter,  are  related  so  artfully,  the  characters  of  their  methods  are  re- 
presented as  being  so  analogous,  the  differences  in  their  analytical  pro- 
cesses as  so  trifiing,  and  the  irritation  of  the  one  as  so  keen,  compared 
with  the  forbearance  of  the  other,  that  all  the  wrongs,  all  the  injustice, 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  Leibnitz»  if,  indeed,  bis  condoct  does  not 
deserve  even  greater  reproach."^-/ourRa/4fei  Savons,  Ifai,  1832,  p.  266. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  to 
enter  into  many  details  respecting  this  long  and  angry  controversy. 
The  documents  that  are  really  essential  in  order  to  place  the  ques- 
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tion  on  its  right  footing  may  be  discussed  within  a  small  com- 
pass, and  are  in  fact  contained  in  four  letters  that  passed  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  through  the  medium  of  Oldenburg,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  are  published  in  the 
Coinmercium  Epistolicum.  All  the  subsequent  proceedings  that 
took  place  from  the  publication  of  Newton's  Optics  in  1704, 
when  the  quarrel  began,  till  the  death  of  Leibnitz  in  17109  when 
it  terminated,  though  they  throw  some  light  on  the  literary  history 
of  that  age,  may  be  flung  aside  without  detriment  to  the  question 
at  issue. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Newton,  addressed  to  Oldenburg  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  Leibnitz,  and  is  dated  June  23, 
1676.  This  contains  the  binomial  theorem,  and  some-  results 
found  by  Newton  relative  to  series,  but  gives  no  hint  whatever  of 
any  peculiar  method  by  which  these  results  had  been  obtained. 
Newton  merely  states  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  method,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  when  the  series  were  given,  he  could  find  the 
quadratures  of  the  curves  whence  they  were  derived,  as  well  as 
the  volumes  and  centres  of  gravity  of  the  solids  engendered  by 
their  revolution.  Leibnitz  replied  to  this  letter  by  another,  which 
bears  the  date  of  the  27th  of  the  following  August;  and  after 
remarking  that  all  the  objects  mentioned  in  Newton's  letter  could 
be  effected  by  a  method  already  published  by  Mercator,  he  adds, 
that  he  himself,  in  the  investigation  of  similar  problems,  employed 
a  different  method,  which  consisted  in  the  decomposition  of  ike 
given  curve  into  its  elements,  and  in  the  subsequent  transformation 
of  these  infinitely  small  elements  into  other  equivalents.  He  then 
gives  some  examples  of  the  application  of  his  method,  and  adds, 
that  with  regard  to  those  questions,  in  the  solution  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  from  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  he  had  already 
solved  many  of  them  by  a  direct  analysis ;  and  instances  one,  which, 
though  it  had  appeared  of  great  difficulty  to  Descartes  and  Beaune, 
neither  of  whom  was  able  to  find  the  solution,  yielded  to  his  me« 
thod  on  the  first  attempt."*^ 

A  less  specific  statement  than  the  above  might  have  sufficed  to 
show  Newton  that  Leibnitz  already  closely  touched  upon  a  me- 
thod equivalent  to  that  of  fluxions,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  actually 
in  possession  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  if  anxious  to  establish  the 
priority  of  his  claim,  he  lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  second  and 
very  elaborate  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  the  24th  of  October  of 
the  same  year  (I676),  in  which,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
process  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  series 
referred  to  in  his  former  letter,  he  states,  that  he  was  in  possession 

*  CommercJuni  Epistolicum,  Sd  ed.  p.  141. 
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of  two  methods  applicable  to  the  problems  iovolving  the  inverse 
method  of  tangents.  But  instead  of  frankly  communicating  these 
methods,  he  thought  fit  to  conceal  them  in  anagrams,  or  sentences 
of  transposed  characters,  in  order,  doubtless,  as  Biot  remarks,  that 
he  might  have  a  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  invention  in  the  hands 
of  Leibnitz  himself.  It  would  appear  that  this  letter,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  till  a 
considerable  time  after  it  was  written,  as  his  reply  to  it  bears  the 
date  of  the  21st  of  June  in  the  following  year  1677.  In  this  se- 
cond reply,  Leibnitz  adopted  the  precise  course  which  might  be 
expected  would  be  taken  by  a  man  perfectly  conscious  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  discoveries.  Laymg  aside  all  mystery  and  con- 
cealment whatever,  he  gave  a  frank,  full,  and  explicit  exposition 
of  the  differential  calculus,  with  its  algorithm,  its  rules,  the  me- 
thod of  forming  differential  equations,  and  the  application  to  ex- 
amples; employing,  moreover,  the  identical  notation  which  he 
had  made  use  of  in  his  first  letter,  or  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is,  not  whether  Newton  or  Leib- 
nitz was  the  first  inventor, — because  it  is  admitted  that  Newton 
was  in  possession  of  his  method  of  fluxions  so  early  as  the  year 
1669;  but — whether  Leibnitz  borrowed  his  calculus  from  New- 
ton. To  determine  this  question,  it  is  obviously  most  essential 
to  take  into  consideration  the  first  letter  of  Leibnitz,  that  of  the 
27th  of  August,  1676,  which  clearly  proves  him  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  differential  calculus  before  the  famous  letter  of 
Newton  was  written,  in  which  the  method  of  fluxions  was  not 
indeed  communicated  (being  locked  up  in  anagrams  which  no 
one  ever  pretended  were  deciphered),  but,  according  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  ^'  so  fully  described,  that  Leibnitz  could  scarcely  fail 
to  discover  that  Newton  possessed  the  secret  of  which  geometers 
had  been  so  long  in  quest.'' (p.  197.)  Now  it  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  this  very  important  letter  has  not  been  once  men- 
tioned, or  its  existence  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
**  Heaven  defend  us,"  exclaims  Biot,  *'  from  supposing  there  was 
an  intention  of  infidelity  in  this  omission,  but  it  was  inevitably 
necessary  that  we  should  repair  it,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  omitted  document." — Journal  des  Savans,  Mai,  1832,  p« 
267. 

Even  from  the  brief  account  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
of  the  early  communications  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  their  intercourse  was  at  first  of  the  most 
friendly  nature,  though  marked  on  Newton's  side  by  some  traces 
of  suspicion.  Had  any  dispute  arisen  at  this  time  about  their 
respective  claims  to  the  invention,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  settled  amicably  and  satisfactorily.     Unfortunately,  it 
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sprung  up  thirty  years  later^  when  the  difierent  steps  by  which 
the  inventors  had  been  led  to  their  discoveries  were  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten,  and  when  Newton  and  Leibnitz  themselves 
could  only  appeal  to  the  correspondence  we  have  quoted  for  facts 
respecting  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute.  Leibnitz,  conscious  of  his  own  rights,  appealed 
against  the  attacks  that  began  to  be  levelled  at  his  good  faith  to 
the  Royal  Society,  which  was  presided  over  by  Newton^  and 
which  contained  many  members  who  had  taken  up  the  matter  ks 
a  national,  or  even  a  personal  quarrel.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  circumstances  acted,  we  must  admit,  with 
th«  most  scrupulous  impartiality,  so  far  as  regarded  the  collection 
and  publication  of  documentary  evidence ;  but  in  their  report, 
by  insinuating  that  Leibnitz  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
previous  discoveries  of  Newton,  they  seemed  to  leave  it  doubtful 
if  he  had  not  actually  done  so.  By  the  decision  of  posterity,  the 
originality  and  independence  of  Leibnitz's  discoveries  have  been 
fully  allowed.  The  subject  might  here,  then,  be  allowed  to  drop, 
for  aldiough  the  biographer  of  Newton  must  needs  give  an  ac- 
count of  those  lamentable  dissensions,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
revive  them,  or  to  renew  exploded  calumnies,  vHiich,  first  uttered 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  were  better  consigned  to  oblivion.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  has  not,  however^  viewed  the  subject  in  this  light ; 
and  in  his  one^yed  zeal  to  promote  the  glory  of  Newton,  or  rather 
to  justify  Newton's  instigators  in  the  controversy,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  cast  aspersions  on  the  character  of  Leibnitz,  which  his 
conduct,  violent  as  it  sometimes  was,  certainly  did  not  vtrarrant. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  :— 

''  When  Newton*8  Optics  appeared,  in  1704,  accompaDied  by  his 
Treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  Curves,  and  his  Enumeration  of  Lines  of 
the  Third  Order,  the  Editor  of  the  Leipzig  Acts  (whom  Newton  sup- 
posed to  be  LeilMikz  himself)  took  occasion  to  review  the  first  of  tfae«e 
tracts.  After  giving  an  imperfect  analysis  of  its  contents,  he  compared 
the  meUiod  of  fluxions  with  the  differcaitial  calcuhis,  and  in  a  sentence 
of  some  ambiguity »*  he  states  that  Newton  employed  flutions  in  place  of 
the  differences  of  Leibnitz,  and  made  use  of  them  hi  his  Prmc^  in  the 
same  manner  as  Honoratus  Fabri,  in  hh  Synopsis  of  Geometry,  bad  sub- 
stituted progressive  motion  in  place  of  the  indivisibles  of  Cavaleri.  As 
Fabri,  tberdbre,  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  method  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  but  borrowed  it  from  Cavaleri,  and  only  changed  the  mode  of 
its  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artful  insinuation  con- 
tained in  the  above  passage  was  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 

*  Pro  dUferenUit  Igitor  Leibnttianis  D.  Newtouus  adhibct,  $emperqu$  mUdhuH,  flux- 
ione*) .  • .  Usque  tarn  id  suis  Prweipm  Naturm  M^thnmtieii,  turn  in  aliis  pootea  oditia, 
elegaater  eit  usus;  qaemadmodum  etUonontus  Fabrius  in  soAiSyfufist  Geamitriea  mo* 
taum  que  progressus  CaTaUeriane  methodo  substltoit* 
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Newton  bad  stoie  bia  method  of  flaxiont  /ram  LeibQitc  The  indireot 
dieracter  of  this  attack,  in  place  of  mitigating  its  severity^  randen  it 
donbiy  odiotts  i  and  we  are  |>Brttiaded  that  do  candid  reader  can  pemae 
the  paaaage  without  a  ttroDg  coDvictioo  that  it  juatifies,  to  the  iiiUeat 
extent,  the  indignant  feelinga  which  it  excited  among  the  Engliah  pU- 
loaophw/'— pp.  202,  203. 

So  far  from  participating  in  this  conviction,  we  feel  persiiaded, 
on  tbe  crontrary,  that  no  reader  but  one  blinded  by  party  preju- 
dice»  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  giving  the  words  of  the  reviewer 
any  atich  interpretation.  We  cannot,  however,  accuse  Sir  D. 
Brewster  of  being  the  dbooverer  of  the  *^  artful  insinuation'^  con* 
taioed  in  the  comparison  above  quoted ;  he  has  only  repeated  the 
interpretation  pat  on  the  passage  in  the  Observations  on  the  Coiia* 
tnerctHm  Epi$tolieum.  But,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  seem  to 
dunk  it  necessary  to  listen  to  two  sides  of  an  argument,  for  be 
could  not  but  know,  though  be  has  carefully  kept  it  out  of  view, 
that  Leibnitx,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abb^  Conti,  pointedly  declares 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  friends  of  Newton  to  be  the  malig- 
nant interpretation  of  one  who  sought  occasion  to  make  mischief, 
— an  interpretation  which  the  author  of  the  review  seemed  parti* 
cnlariy  to  have  guarded  against  by  the  words  "  adhibei,  Bemperqne 
adhibuit:**  and  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  plain  sense  of  the 
passage,  to  which  no  other  roeanmg  can  justly  be  given  than  that 
Newton  had  employed  fluxions,  not  only  after  having  seen  the 
differences  of  Leibnitz,  but  even  before,  Kewtoa,  indeed,  did  not 
aopiietce  in  this  explanation,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
original  passage  tending  to  justify  the  interpretation  of  his  friends* 
Sir  D.  Brewster  follows  the  same  line  of  argument,  and  it  is 
amasing  to  see  how  confidently  he  assumes  as  incontestable  facts 
that  the  review  was  written  b^  Leibnitz,  and  that  the  interpreta- 
tion which  be  has  adopted  is  the  correct  one,  **  If  it  would 
bave  been  criminal  to  charge  Leibnitz  with  plagiarism,  what  must 
we  think  of  those  who  dared  to  charge  Newton  with  borrowing 
his  fluxions  from  Leibnitz  ?  This  odious  accusation  vfas  made  by 
Leibnitz  hinuelfy  and  by  Bernoulli,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
former  repeated  it  again  and  again,  as  if  his  own  good  name  rested 
on  the  dMtruction  <^  that  of  his  rival/' — p.  817. 

The  revival  of  charges  originally  brought  fonvard  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  and  supported  by  such  feeble  evidence,  is  in  exceeH- 
ingly  bad  taste.  Transcendent  as  was  the  genius  of  Newton,  and 
jmrtiy  as  England  glories  in  him  as  the  first  of  her  sons,  Leibnitz 
was  in  every  respect  a  rival  worthy  of  him;  Few  men  have 
ranged  over  a  more  extensive  domain.  His  vast  genius,  seconded 
by  a-nsemory  of  extraordinary  tenacity,  had  rendered  itself  master 
of  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge.    In  general  lite* 
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rature,  history «  poetry,  jurisprudence,  physics,  metaphysics,  theo- 
l<>gy«  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  his  age ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  particular  province  in  which  the  controversy 
we  have  been  considering  arose,  he  was  at  least  the  undisputed 
inventor  of  the  algorithm  and  notation  which  have  been  universally 
adopted,  and  to  which  the  infinitesimal  analysis  is  principally  in* 
debted  for  its  progress.  Genius  and  talents,  we  admit,  are  no 
excuse  for  injustice,  but  after  all,  to  what  do  the  charges  brought 
against  him  amount?  There  are  two  only  which  have  assumed  a 
tangible  shape.  One  is,  that  **  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to 
breathe  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Newton.*'  This,  we  have 
seen,  rests  at  best  on  a  strained  interpretation  of  a  passage  which  it 
is  not  certain  that  Leibnitz  ever  wrote.  The  other  is,  that  be 
'^  calumniated  that  great  man  (Newton)  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  whom  he  was  respected  and  be- 
loved." The  calumny,  it  seems,  consisted  in  his  representing  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  as  tending  to  materialism,  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  religion.  In  all  accusations  of  this  sort  it  is  the 
motive  that  inflicts  the  sting;  and  it  is  not  affirmed  that  Leibnitz's 
representations  did  not  proceed  from  his  serious  conviction. 
Others,  at  that  time,  took  the  same  view  of  Newton's  argument ; 
and  theological  tolerance  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  age. 
But  if  such  failings^  deplorable  we  admit,  must  necessarily  be 
dragged  to  light,  at  all  events  the  balance  ought  to  be  held  evenly 
between  the  two  parties.  Newton's  own  conduct  in  the  affair 
does  not  appear  to  advantage.  "  He  went  so  far,"  says  Biot,  *'  as 
to  affirm  that  Leibnitz  had  deprived  him  of  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, and  then,  that  this  calculus  was  identical  with  Barrow*s  me- 
thod of  tangents."  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Prin- 
cipiOf  he  had  inserted  a  Scholium,  in  which  he  generously  but 
justly  acknowledges  the  independent  rights  of  Leibnitz  to  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  Afterwards,  irritated  perhaps  by  the  violence 
of  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli,  he  gave  out  that  the  paragraph  was 
solely  intended  to  assert  his  claim  to  priority;  and  in  the  third 
edition  he  had  the  weakness  to  suppress  it  altogether.  Nay, 
more :  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  when  all  feelings  of  animosity 
miffht  be  supposed  to  have  xeased,  he  published  two  new  letters 
of  Leibnitz,  accompanied  with  a  bitter  refutation,  which  he  had 
indeed  written  before  that  event,  but  shown  only  to  his  friends. 
These  proceedings,  surely,  do  not  form  part  of  the  conduct  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  describes  as  having  been  '*  at  all  times  dignified 
and  just."  Unfortunately,  the  world  does  not  now  require  to  be 
told  that  the  possession  of  the  greatest  genius  and  the  loftiest  in- 
tellect does  not^necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  those  petty  passions 
which  agitate  and  prey  on  the  weakest  minds. 
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In  entering  on  the  subject  of  that  illness  ^hich  terminated 
Newton's  scientific  career^  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  a 
question  which,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  treated,  ha9  become  one  of  great  delicacy.  We  shall 
state  the  principal  facts  as  briefly  as  possible. 

M.  Bioty  in  his  article  in  the  Biographie  Untverselle,  published 
the  following  note,  which  had  been  discovered  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  celebrated  Huygens,  deposited  in  the  library  at 
Leyden. 

**  On  the  29th  of  May,  1694,  M.  Colin,  a  Scotsman,  informed  me 
that,  eighteen  months  ago,  the  illustrious  geometer,  Isaac  Newton,  bad 
become  insane,  either  in  consequence  of  his  too  intense  application  to 
bis  studies,  or  from  excessive  grief  at  having  lost  by  fire  his  chemical 
laboratory  and  several  manuscripts.  When  he  came  to  the  Archbishop 
oi  Cambridge,*  he  made  some  observations  which  indicated  an  alienation 
of  mind.  He  was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  who  confined 
him  to  bis  bouse  and  applied  remedies,  by  means  of  which  he  bad  now 
so  far  recovered  bis  health  that  he  began  to  understand  the  Frtndpia.'* 

Although  the  accident  of  the  fire,  mentioned  in  this  relation,  had 
often  been  noticed,  yet  no  such  effect  as  is  here  stated  was  ever 
hinted  at,  or  suspected  by  any  of  Newton's  former  biographers. 
Biot  seems  accordingly  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  rela- 
tion, and  in  his  remarks  connected  it  with  the  extraordinary  and 
hitherto  unaccounted-for  fact,  that  Newton,  who  displayed  such 
transcendant  powers  in  early  youth,  accomplished  nothing  for 
science  during  the  long  evening  of  his  life,  and  from  the  time  of 
die  publication  of  the  Principia,  continued  during  forty  years  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  developement  of  those  great  truths  which 
his  genius  had  revealed  to  mankind.  He  supposes,  in  short,  that 
the  mind  of  Newton  never  entirely  recovered  the  shock  it 
sustained  at  that  period.  This  is  perhaps  laying  an  unwarrant- 
able stress  on  the  passage,  even  supposing  it  to  contain  an  exact 
account  of  what  actually  occurred ;  and  an  explanation  of  New- 
ton's discontinuance  of  mathematical  studies  may  be  found  in  the 
interruptions  arising  from  the  duties  of  the  official  situation  which 
he  held,  and  more  especially  in  a  constitutional  languor,  which, 
gathering  force  with  advancing  years,  indisposed  him  to  severe 
mental  exertion,  without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
mind  was  exhausted  by  study,  or  destroyed  by  disease.  However 
this  may  be,  the  relation  given  to  Huygens  was  certainly  worth 
inquiring  into,  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  accordingly  professes  to 
have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  fully  the  nature  and  extent 

*  Tbe  words  of  the  original  are  "  cum  ad  Archiepiscopum  Cantabrigienscin  Tenisset." 
As  Newton  frequently  resided  in  Tx>ndon  at  that  time,  it  is  not  improbable  lliat  the 
Archbubop  of  Uanterbary  is  the  person  meant. 
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of  die  alleged  malady.  Bat  with  a  perverted  ingenuity  whtcli  in- 
variably ImuIs  him  to  discover  evil  motives  even  in  the  simple 
statement  of  opinions  differing  from  his  own»  he  has  surrounded 
the  question  with  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  it;  and  instead 
of  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  facts,  he  has 
treated  die  whole  relation  as  a  calumny  on  the  memory  of  New- 
toUi  and  an  impious  attempt  to  deprive  the  ChrisUan  religion  of 
Newton's  high  testimony  in  its  favour.  Entertaining  these  fedings^ 
his  arguments  are  of  course  all  on  one  side;  but  fortunalelyi  he 
has  had  industry  enough  to  collect*  and  candour  enough  to  pro- 
duce, a  sufficient  number  of  documents  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  opinion  for  himself. 

The  first  document  produced  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  one 
on  which  he  lays  great  stress,  is  an  extract  from  a  manuscript 
journal  of  Mr.  Abraham  de  la  Prvme,  who  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge  while  Newton  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college.  It  ia 
as  follows: 

*'  1692,  February  3d.  What  I  beard  to-day  I  must  relate.  There 
is  one  Mr.  Newton,  (whom  I  have  very  oft  seen,)  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  that  is  mighty  famous  for  his  learning,  being  a  most  excellent 
mathematician,  philosopher,  divine,  &c.  He  has  been  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  these  many  years ;  and  amongst  other  very  learned  books 
and  tracts  he*s  written  one  upon  the  mathematical  principles  at  phikn 
sopby,  which  has  got  him  a  mighty  name,  he  having  received,  e^ecially 
from  Scotland,  abundance  of  congratulatory  letters  for  the  same  i  but  oif 
all  the  books  that  he  ever  wrote,  there  was  one  of  coloors  and  lights  esta- 
blished upon  thousands  of  experiments  which  he  bad  been  twenty  years  of 
making,  aqd  which  had  cost  him  many  hundred  of  pounds.  This  book, 
which  he  valued  so  much,  and  which  was  so  much  talked  of,  had  the  ill 
luck  to  perish,  and  be  utterly  lost,  iust  when  the  learned  author  was 
almost  at  putting  a  conclusion  at  the  same,  after  this  manner:  In  a 
winter's  morning,  leaving  it  amongst  his  other  papers  on  his  study  table 
whilst  he  went  to  chapel,  the  candle,  which  he  had  nnfortnnately  left 
burning  there  too,  catched  hold  by  some  means  of  other  papers,  and  they 
fired  the  aforesaid  book,  and  utterly  consumed  it  and  several  other  vala* 
able  writings ;  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  did  no  further  mischief. 
But  when  Mr.  Newton  came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what  was  done, 
every  one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad,  he  was  so  troubled  thereaty 
that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after." — Brewster,  pp.  228,  229. 

This  account  agrees  sufficiently  with  that  of  Hoygens  in  its 
general  features^  but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  bodi  allude  to 
Uie  same  fiict,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  they  agree  in 
referring  it  to  the  same  date.  The  entry  in  Pryme's  Journal  is 
Feb.  3d,  1692;  and,  consequently,  from  the  expression  he  was 
not  himself  for  a  month  after,  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  by 
which  Newton  lost  his  papers^  could  not  be  later  than  the  begin* 
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Mg  of  tiM  year  l€i92»  though  it  might  have  been  some  months 
eitUer*  But  tccording  to  the  relation  communicated  bj  Huy- 
{ensy  it  must  have  occurred  about  eighteen  months  previous  to 
the  S9th  of  May,  1694,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  month  of  No* 
vember,  or  towards  the^  end  of  the  year  1692.  There  is  conse* 
duratly  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  two  dates^  on  which 
Sir  D.  Brewster  founds  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  account 
given  to  Huygens  must  have  been  entirely  groundless.  But  in 
Wiagiiy  fonvard  this  argumenti  Sir  D.  Brewster  has,  with  sin- 
gular ioftdverteiice»  overlooked  the  difference  of  the  calendar 
•■iployed  nl  that  time  in  England  and  on  the  continent  Pre« 
viotts  to  die  reformation  of  tl^  calendar  in  17 5i,  the  legal  year 
in  England  commenced  at  Lady-day,  or  the  fidth  of  March,  and 
it  was  the  usual  practice  to  date  the  year  from  that  epoch;  ac- 
cordingly, aD  event  happening  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
Mk  of  March  was  dated  a  whole  year  earlier  in  England  than 
oa  the  cootinent)  the  intervening  period  being  counted  as  be- 
longing to  the  past  year*  It  was  not  unusual,  indeed,  particu- 
larly in  foreign  correspondence  or  in  important  documents,  to 
aaik  the  year  both  ways ;  but  it  would  be  singular  if  Mr.  Pryme, 
in  a  privale  diary,  and  using  only  the  single  date,  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  usual  and  prevalent  mode.  Here  the  single  date  l69ft 
ia  Piyme's  Joornal,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  read  1692-3;  that 
is  to  say,  1 W^  according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  in 
England,  but  l693  according  to  the  calendar  now  in  use,  and 
wh^  was  at  that  time  used  on  the  continent ;  and  as  the  acci- 
dent vrhich  he  relates  must  have  happened  before  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  his  account,  in  respect  of  date  at  least,  agrees  per- 
fectly with  that  of  Huygens. 

Had  there  existed  no  other  documents  than  the  two  which  we 
have  now  quoted,  tending  to  throw  li|;ht  on  this  melancholy  pas- 
sage in  die  life  of  Newton,  the  relation  given  to  Huygens  nught 
have  passed  for  an  exaggerated  statement  of  some  trivial  or  tem- 
porary bodily  disorder.  On  a  careful  examination,  however,  of 
the  history  of  that  period  of  Newton's  life,  circumstances  have 
been  discovered  which  go  far  to  confirm  that  relation.  It  states 
that  Newton  was  only  beginning  to  understand  the  ''  Principia^' 
e^hteen  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  misfortune;  the  ill- 
ness must  therefore  have  continued  at  least  eighteen  months ;  if 
then,  it  can  be  discovered  how  Newton  was  employed  during  this 
intemJ,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
the  statement. 

*'  Now/*  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^*  it  is  a  most  important  circnm- 
itaoce^  which  M.  Blot  ought  to  have  known,  that  m  the  vaj  middle  of 
tUi  periodf  Newton  wrote  his  four  celebrated  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on 
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the  Existence  of  a  Deity, — letters  which  evince  a  power  of  thought  and 
a  serenity  of  mind  absolntely  incompatible  even  with  the  slightest  ob- 
scuration of  his  faculties.  No  man  can  peruse  these  letters  without  the 
conviction  that  their  author  then  possessed  the  full  vigour  of  his  reason, 
and  was  capable  of  understanding  the  most  profound  part  of  bis  writ- 
ings. The  first  of  these  letters  was  written  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1692,  the  second  on  the  17th  January,  1693,  the  third  on  the  25th 
February,  and  the  fourth  on  the  1 1th  February,  1693.  His  mind  was 
therefore,  strong  and  vigorous  on  these  four  occasions ;  and  as  the  let- 
ters were  written  at  the  express  request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  deliver  the  lecture,  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  for  vindicating 
the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  must 
consider  such  a  request  as  showing  his  opinion  of  the  strength  and  fresh- 
ness of  bis  friend's  mental  powers.'' — Brexoster,  p.  230. 

In  the  above  extract.  Sir  D.  Brewster,  fixing  the  epoch  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Pryme,  and  deceived  by  the  mistake 
into  which  he  has  fallen  with  regard  to  the  calendar,  assumes  that 
the  malady  existed  from  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
year  1692.  This  mistake  considerably  affects  the  argument.  The 
first  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  December,  1692,  consequently  it 
must  have  been  composed  before  that  date.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  papers  must  be  referred,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to 
Pryme's  memorandum,  to  the  same  December,  though  we  cannot 
fix  on  the  day ;  and,  according  to  the  relation  given  to  Huygeos 
by  Colin,  (if  the  phrase  "  eighteen  months  ago''  is  to  be  inter-, 
preted  literally)  to  the  2gth  of  the  preceding  November.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  neither  of  the  accounts  was  intended  to 
give  the  exact  date  of  the  occurrence;  we  may,  therefore,  without 
any  straining,  suppose  that  it  happened  after  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  on  this  very  reasonable  supposition  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  first  letter  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  second  letter 
is  originally  dated  Jan.  17th,  1692-3;  the  third,  Feb.  25th, 
1692-S,  and  the  fourth,  Feb.  1 1th,  1693  only.  But  as  this  last 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  after  the  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  single  date,  1693,  was  used 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  the  year  designated  is  1694,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning.  This  explanation 
clears  up  the  difficulty  respecting  the  order  of  the  dates  of  these 
celebrated  letters;  and  the  fourth,  instead  of  having  an  earlier 
date  than  the  third,  appears  to  have  been  written  a  whole  year 
later,  or  about  fourteen  months  after  the  accident,  when  Newton's 
convalescence  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  second  and  third  letters  only  fall  properly 
within  the  period  when,  according  to  the  relation  of  Colin,  New- 
ton was  suffering  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  which  these  letters  furnish 
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of  Newton's  uninterrupted  sanity,  M.  Biot  justly  remarks  that 
the  first  letter  is  the  principal  one,  or  rather  the  only  one  of  any 
importance;  the  three  others  merely  containing  corrections  or 
explanations  of  the  arguments  employed  in  the  first  But  instead 
of  being  **  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  slightest  obscura- 
tion of  his  mental  powers"  we  can  really  see  no  inconsistency 
in  supposing  Newton  to  be  capable  of  even  a  higher  effort^ 
although  suffering  under  the  calamity  with  which  he  is  described 
as  having  been  afflicted.  Into  the  merits  of  the  theological  argur 
ment  they  support,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  Allowing  them  to 
possess  all  the  excellence  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  Sir  ' 
David  Brewster,  they  are  still  far  from  affording  any  satbfactory 
proof  of  undisturbed  trancjuillity  of  mind.  The  following  reflec- 
tions of  M.  Biot  put  this  m  a  strong  light. 

**  Newton  might  even  then  meditate  on  the  Deity,  and  express  him- 
self with  elevation  on  that  sublime  subject,  and  yet  the  greatness  and  force 
of  his  thoughts  not  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  positive 
documents  as  to  the  temporary  aberration  of  his  reason.  Such  is  the 
firightfiil  condition  of  man.  Genius  and  madness  may  exist  in  his  mind 
dde  by  side  and  simultaneously.  Pascal,  having  once  suffered  a  great 
physical  terror,  from  that  time  imagined  that  he  beheld  a  gulf  yawning 
beside  bitn.  His  mind,  disturbed  and  terrified,  presented  him  with 
ascetic  visions,  the  incoherent  details  of  which  be  fixed  in  writing.  He 
concealed  these  pious  scraps  in  his  garments,  carried  them  about  with 
bim,  and  preserved  them  till  his  dying  day ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
wrote  his  profound  Thoughts  on  God,  on  the  world,  and  on  man,  show- 
ing an  infinitely  judicious  and  acute  observation  and  appreciation  of 
human  societies,  and  of  the  artificial  conditions  by  which  they  are  united. 
And,  what  completes  our  astonishment,  tlie  expression  of  these  Thoughts 
is  admirable  for  the  force,  the  grandeur,  and  concision  of  the  style.  Yet 
he  himself  attached  not  the  slightest  vfdue  to  them.  After  having  writ- 
ten down  on  some  loose  leaf,  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  the  idea  pre* 
sent  in  his  mind,  he  threw  the  paper  aside  as  useless,  so  that  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  scrupulous  respect  which  his  memory  inspired  that 
those  fragments  which  we  possess  were  preserved.  The  letters  of  New- 
ton to  &ntley  are  not  of  this  order  of  philosophy,  Sec." — Journal  des 
Savons,  Juin,  1832,  p.  333. 

Besides  the  letters  to  Bentley,  Sir  D.  Brewster  cites  also  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Wallis  as  affording  facts  which  "  stand 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  recorded  by  Huygens.'^ 
There  are  two  letters  to  Dr.  Wallis,  the  first  dated  die  27th  Au- 
gust, and  the  second  the  17th  September;  and  likewise  a  paper 
containing  some  observations  on  halos,  dated  the  l6th  June,  all 
in  the  year  l693«  But  all  these  dates  are  anterior  to  December, 
1692,  the  epoch  of  the  accident  according  to  the  account  of  Huy- 
gens  and  Pryme.   This  correspondence,  therefore,  does  not  touch 
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the  question  in  any  way ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  tbat  it  has 
only  been  adduced  through  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster has  inadvertently  iallen  in  respect  of  the  calendar. 

Such  are  the  documents  that  hmve  been  brought  forward  to  dis- 
prove the  relation  given  to  Huygens.  We  shall  now  briefly  no- 
tice a  few  others  having  an  opposite  tendency,  and  which  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  Newton's  temporary  insanity. 
With  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  affliction,  or  the  perma- 
nent effect  it  produced  on  his  mind,  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  direct  testimony.  The  following  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty : — 

"  Sent.  13,  1693. 

*^  Sir, — Scmie  time  after  Mr.  Millingion  bad  delivered  your  message, 
be  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next  time  I  went  to  London.  I  was 
averse ;  but  upon  bis  pressing  consented,  before  I  considered  what  I 
did,  for  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my  former  consis- 
tency of  mind.  I  never  designed  to  get  any  thing  by  your  interest,  nor 
by  King  James's  favour,  but  am  now  sensible  I  must  withdraw  from 
your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any 
more,  if  I  may  bat  leave  them  quietly.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  sa3ring  1 
would  see  you  again,  and  rest  your  roost  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant.  Is.  Newton." — Bropster,  p.  232. 

The  astonishment  which  Mr.  Pepys  felt  on  receiving  this  sin- 

?ular  and  incoherent  epistle  may  easily  be  conceived.  Thinking 
l^^ewton  had  gone  mad,  and  not  knowine  well  what  reply  to  make^ 
he  wrote  to  the  Mr.  Millington  named  in  the  letter,  then  residing 
in  Magdalen  College,  to  inquire  into  Newton's  health,  *'  but  the 
inquiry  having  been  made  in  a  vague  manner,  an  answer  equally 
vague  was  returned.''  Mr.  Pepys,  however,  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied, and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Millington  in  more  expli- 
cit terms,  which  produced  a  reply  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

^'  I  was,  I  must  confess,  very  much  surprised  at  the  Inquinr  you  were 
pleased  to  make  by  your  nephew  about  toe  message  that  Mr.  Newton 
made  the  ground  of  his  letter  to  you,  for  I  wot  very  ture  I  never  other 
recekedfrom  ym  or  deiioered  to  km  any  stick  ;  and  therefore  I  went  im- 
mediately to  wayt  upon  him,  with  a  design  to  discourse  him  about  the 
matter,  but  he  was  out  of  town,  and  since  I  have  not  seen  him,  till  upon 
the  28th  I  met  him  at  Huntingdon,  where,  upon  his  own  accord,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that  he  had  writt 
to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  St  which  be  was  much  concerned  ;  added,  that  it 
Was  In  a  distemper  that  much  seized  Jiis  head,  and  that  kept  bim  awake 
for  above  five  nights  together,  which  upon  occasMu  be  desired  I  would 
represent  to  you,  and  beg  your  pardon,  be  being  very  much  ashamed  be 
should  b^  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  be  batb  so  great  an  honour.  He 
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if  DOW  very  weil^  aod,  tiiongb  I  feu  be  i$  imder  mmt  «vmU  dcgret  of 
melaocholy^  yet  I  tbiok.  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all 
touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will.*' — BrtwiUr,  pp.  234, 
235. 

AltboQj^  Sir  D.  Brewster  says  that  Mr.  Pepys  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  moat  of  our  readera,  we  think,  wiU 
be  inclined  to  draw  from  it  a  conclaaion  totally  opposite  to  that 
which  he  wishes  to  establish.  One  fact  is  put  beyond  all  doabi, 
namely,  that  about  the  middle  of  September,  1095,  that  is  to  say, 
about  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  accident  by  which  his  pa- 
pers were  destroyed,  Newton  was  suffering  severe  bodily  indispo- 
sition ;  that  it  produced  great  depression  of  spirits  and  nervous 
irritability,  and  that  he  entertained  fancies  which  could  have  no 
other  origin  than  in  a  distempered  imagination.  He  mentions,  in 
his  letter  to  Pepys,  that  he  bad  not  enjoyed  his  ^*  former  consis- 
tency of  mind  for  a  twelvemonth.''  This  expression,  taken  lite- 
rally in  regard  to  time,  would  fix  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease at  an  earlier  date  dian  that  of  the  accident;  but  we  are  io- 
dined  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the  exact  determination  of  the 
date.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  neither  the  ^'eighteen  months 
ago**  of  Huygens,  nor  the  expression  **  he  was  not  himself  for  a 
month  after**  of  Pryme,  nor  the  "  twelvemonth"  of  Newton,  can 
be  regarded  as  intended  to  fix  precisely  a  particular  period  of 
time.  Most  probably  the  approaches  of  the  disease  were  gradual, 
and  the  mental  disturbance  preceded  by  an  uncertain  period  of 
physical  derangement 

The  only  other  documents  we  shall  quote  are  the  well  known 
letters  to  Locke,  the  first  of  which  was  written  only  three  days 
after  his  letter  to  Pepys. 

**  Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to  embroil  me  with 
women,  and  by  other  means,  1  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  as  that 
when  one  told  me  yoa  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desure  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncharitable- 
ness ;  for  1  am  now  satisfied  that  what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  having  bard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for  represent- 
ing that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in 
your  book  of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue  iu  another  book,  and  that  I 
took  yon  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  sayine  or  thinking 
that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am 
your  roost  humble  <md  unfortunate  servant,  "  Is.  Newton." 

''  London,  Sept.  16th,  1693."--Bre»it€r,  p.  238. 

The  reply  of  Locke  (which  we  have  not  room  to  extract)  is 
filled  with  expressions  of  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  Newton, 
and  characterised  by  the  train  of  good  feeling  to  which  so  melan- 
choly an  announcement  might  be  supposed  to  give  rise,  hi  u 
mind  far  above  conceiving  any  offence,  and  only  anxious  about 
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the  situation  of  his  friend.  Newton's  replj  is  conceived  in  the 
following  teims : — 

*^  Sir^ — ^The  last  winter,  hy  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill 
habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper,  which  has  this  summer  been  epide- 
mical, put  me  farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,  1  had 
not  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days  to- 
gether not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that 
passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most 
bumble  servant,  "  Is.  Newton. 

''Cambridge,  Oct.  5th,  I693.'' 

**  Enough,"  exclaims  M.  Biot,  *'  and  doubtless  more  than  enough, 
to  establish  this  point  of  literary  history.  There  is  not  one  of  these  do- 
cuments which  does  not  agree  in  showing  the  unfortunate  Newton,  de- 
prived of  that  sublime  intelligence  which  hail  elevated  him  above  other 
men,  and  suffering  in  his  noblest  part,  the  common  afBictions  of  life. 
One  would  here  ^h  to  withdraw  his  regards,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
meditating  on  so  great  an  example  of  human  weakness.  But  it  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  us  to  retain  our  respectful  reserve.  A  philosopher, 
whose  opinion  cannot  be  despised,  has  represented  our  silence  as  an 
offence  against  this  noble  gepius,  whom,  however,  our  admiration  has 
placed  on  a  higher  ground  than  his  defence  has  done ;  and  through  a 
zeal,  imprudent  at  least  if  not  unjust,  a  countryman  of  Newton  has 
stifred  up  afresh  the  recollection  of  his  bodily  afflictions,  in  order  to 
draw  from  them  a  public  title  of  religious  accusation  against  ourselves, 
and  especially  against  that  illustrious  individual,  now  in  the  grave, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  proclaims  as  the  most  worthy  of  Newton's  suc- 
cessors.'*— Journal  des  Sceoans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  331. 

The  nature  of  the  accusation  of  which  M.  Biot  here  complains 
so  justly,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Place  viewed  the  illness  of  Newton  in 
a  light  still  more  painful  to  his  friends.  He  maintained  that  he  never 
recovered  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  Nevrton's 
theological  fnquiries  did  not  commence  till  after  that  afflicting  period  of 
his  life.  He  even  commissioned  Professor  Gautier  of  Geneva  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject  during  his  visit  to  England,  as  if  it  concerned 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  to 'show  that  Newton  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  theological  writer  only,  after  the  decay  of  his  strength  and 
the  eclipse  of  his  reason." — Brewster,  p.  227. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  strange  inconsistencv  in  the  charge 
of  anti-religious  sentiments,  and  even  of  active  hostility  to  religion, 
so  wantonly  preferred  against  Laplace  in  the  above  passage,  and 
die  high-toned  indignation  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  assumes  when 
he  represents  Leibnitz  as  having  insinuated  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Newton.  The  statement  respecting  the  commission  given 
to  Gautier  is  simply  answered  by  a  denial  of  its  truth ;  and  as  to 
the  motive  inferred,  neither  Laplace^  nor  any  one  acquainted  with 
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die  character  of  Newton,  or  the  manners  of  the  age^  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  absurdity  of  suppoatng  that  Newton  had 
not  been  a  sincere  Christian  all  the  da^s  of  bis  life.  The  repljr 
of  Biot  is  admirable : — 

**  If  a  tnind  of  the  order  of  Laplace's  could^  in  fact,  have  entertained 
such  sentiments  without  making  them  known  in  his  writings,  theelogy^ 
and  religion  would  have  been  little  indebted  to  Dr.  Brewster  for  having 
rendered  them  public;  and,  supposing  the  ardour  of  his  seal  had  deter- 
mined him  to  make  them  known  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them, 
charity,  if  not  justice,  ought  at  least  to  have  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of 
scrupulously  ascertaining  tbejr  truth.  To  us  who  have  known  Laplace 
during  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  most  complete  intimacy,  the  sort  of 
anti-religious  mission  which  be  is  represented  as  having  given  to  Gautier 
appears  doubly  ridiculous,  the  one  being  as  incapable  of  giving  as  the 
other  of  receiving  it.  Laplace,  like  ourselves,  had  been  much  struck 
with  tbe  note  of  Huygens.  He  might  take  a  very  philosophical  interest 
in  ascertaining  the  relations  of  date  between  the  event  spoken  of  in  thai 
note,  and  the  succession  of  labours  which  occupied  the  life  of  Newton. 
Dr.  Brewster  might  have  tolerated  a  curiosity  in  which,  apparently,  he 
himself  partakes ;  but  with  regard  to  the  anti-religious  mission,  we  hold 
in  our  hands  a  letter  fnm  Profesior  Gautier  himself^  in  which  he  authoriics 
vs  formally  to  disavow  it.*' — Journal  da  Saoans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  323. 

Having  conceived  the  idea  that  the  report  of  Newton's  insanity 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Sir  D.  Brewster  resolutely 
undertakes  to  disprove  it  altogether.  It  is  certainly  a  singular 
circumatance  that  such  a  fact  should  not  have  been  noticed  by 
any  preceding  biographer,  yet  the  note  of  Huygens  and  the  me- 
morandum of  Pryme  are  explicit  testimonies,  and  the  letters  of 
Newton  himself  to  Locke  and  Pepys  speak  a  language  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  These  last  Sir  D»  Brewster  passes  over  with 
a  very  slight  notice,  finding  them  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  theory  of  Newton's  "  uninterrupted  vigour  of  mind;'* 
but  he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  letters  to  Bentley,  and  we 
have  seen  how  slender  a  support  they  afford  his  argument,  espe^ 
cially  when  their  correct  dates  are  given.  He  speculates  also  on 
the  improbability  of  the  event,  from  considerations  deduced  from 
Newton's  general  character  and  habits  of  life: — 

*'  Tbe  unbroken  equanimity  of  bis  mind,  the  purity  of  bis  moral  cha<* 
tacter,  bis  temperate  and  abstemious  life,  his  ardent  and  unafiected  piety^ 
and  the  weakness  of  his  imaginative  powers,  all  indicated  a  mind  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  overset  by  any  affliction  to  which  it  could  be  ex-^ 
posed."— jBrcaw/cr,  p.  224. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  character  of  Newton,  as  result^ 
ing  from  the  facts  given  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  himself>  leads  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  He  was  constitutionally  of  a  sombre 
and  retiring  disposition.     In  his  youth  he  did  not  mingle  in  tto 
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sports  of  bb  scbool^ellows;  and  at  Cambridge,  when  frntigued  wilh: 
toe  abstruse  researches  on  wbioh  be  was  so  intentlj  occupiedi  his 
miiidy  instead. of  being  allowed  to  repose,  was  given  to  the  study 
of  mystical  theology,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  and 
the  Apocalypse*  Even  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  his  actions 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  timidity  and  suspicion^  the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  hypochondriacal  temperament.  He  would  not 
make  known  the  results  of  his  optical  experiments,  lest  they 
should  involve  him  in  controversy.  *'  Not  one  of  his  mathema- 
tical writings  was  voluntarily  communicated  to  the  world  by  him- 
self.'' His  demonstration  of  the  planetary  orbits  from  the  principle 
of  gravity  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  importunities  of  Halley.  His 
indecision  respecting  the  publication  of  his  Historical  Account  of 
two  notabk  Corruptions  of  the  Scripture,  and  his  hesitation  when 
i«quested  to  give  an  opinion  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  Whiston's  scheme  for  finding  the  longitude^ 
all  betoken  a  morbid  constitution  of  mind,  eminently  prepared  to 
call  into  activity  the  seeds  of  a  disease,  to  whose  desolating  ravages 
the  most  highly-gifted  and  the  most  susceptible  are  generally 
the  readiest  victims. 

In  the  note  of  Huygens,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  of  Pryme, 
the  immediate  cause  of  Newton's  illness  is  ascribed  to  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  his  manuscripts.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  that  the  destruction  of  his  papers  and  the 
loss  of  his  reason  should  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  but  the  accident  of  the  fire  seems  to  be  a  fact  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Pryme  says  expressly  that  the  work 
thus  destroyed  was  a  treatise  on  Light  and  Colours,  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  the  Optics.  M.  Biot  conjectures,  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  that  it  must  have  been  a  treatise  on  na« 
tural  philosophy,  containing  probably  a  part  of  the  Optics.  This 
conjecture  is  formed  on  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  Optics 
itself.  In  fact,  the  first  book  of  this  treatise,  which  contains 
merely  the  analysis  of  light,  had  been  presented  long  before  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  consequently  in  safety.  The  second^ 
which  treats  of  the  colours  of  thick  plates,  is  in  all  respects  per- 
fect; but  the  third,  which  treats  of  diffraction,  is  obviously  in- 
ferior to  the  others,  both  in  regard  to  the  experimental  character 
of  the  observations,  and  the  precision  of  the  measures.  But  in 
examining  this  production,  our  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  fixed 
by  the  series  of  questions  appended  to  it,*-questions  remarkable 
both  by  their  standing  so  far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
age,  and  of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  steps  by  which  Newton  was 
led  to  form  such  bold  and  just  conjectures  respecting  the  elemen* 
taiy  constitutioa  of  matter.    Taking  these  circumstances  into 
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coBsidenitioDy  **  oagbt  we  Bot,^  says  Biot,  *'  to  coAclade  that  the 
third  book  of  the  Optics  was  unfinished  when  the  labours  of  the 
aadior  were  interrupted,  and  that  the  natural  questions  appended 
to  it  are  merely  the  summary  of  some  great  work,  long  followed 
with  activity  and  perseverance,  but  the  details  of  which  have  been 
lost  through  some  unknown  caused' 

After  the  fatal  epoch  of  1693,  Newton  ceased  to  invent.  The 
only  contributions  he  gave  to  science  during  the  long  remainder 
of  his  life  were — the  scale  of  comparative  temperatures,  a  plan  for 
a  reflecting  instrument  to  observe  with  at  sea,  and  the  solution  of 
two  problems  proposed  by  Bernoulli.  His  meditations  from  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  subjects  connected 
with  theology  and  chronology;  and  even  in  thefie  departments  his 
principal  writings  had  been  composed  previously.  The  cele- 
brated Scholium  on  the  existence  of  God  appears  to  have  beep 
written  between  1687  and  1693;  and  his  Letters  on  the  Trinity, 
and  System  of  Chronology,  were  also  productions  of  the  smne 
period.  These  facts  are  very  remarkable,  as  contrasting  the  ex- 
treme activi^  of  Newton's  mind  previous  to  1693  with  the  almost 
total  stagnation  which  followed. 

Like  other  speculations  of  a  similar  kind,  die  theological  writ- 
ings of  Newton  will  be  judged  rather  by  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
wUch  the  r^^der  has  previously  laid  down  for  himself,  than  by  the 
rules  of  sound  logic  or  criticism.  The  great  name  of  Newton 
would  have  secured  them  a  certain  share  of  respect  in  diis  country, 
independently  of  any  intrinsic  merits  they  may  possess;  but  by 
Catholic  writers  they  have  been  handled  severely,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  abound  with  sentiments  which  deserve  no  other 
name  dian  that  of  illiberal  prejudices.  Sir  D.  Brewster  regards 
them  of  course  as  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  adopts 
the  prejudices  as  matters  which  admit  of  no  dispute.  In  his 
work  on  prophecy,  Newton  asserts  that  the  eleventh  horn  of  the 
fourth  beast  of  Daniel  represents  the  Pope,  and  in  reference  to  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  questionable  assertion  is  founded,  M.  Biot, 
like  a  good  Catholic,  asks,  **  how  a  mind  of  the  character  and  force 
of  Newton's,  so  habituated  to  the  severity  of  mathematical  consi- 
derations, so  exercised  in  the  observation  of  real  phenomena,  and 
so  well  aware  of  the  conditions  by  which  truth  is  to  be  discovered, 
could  put  together  such  a  multitude  of  conjectures,  without  noticing 
the  extreme  improbability  of  his  interpretations,  from  the  infinite 
number  of  arbitrary  postulates  on  which  he  has  founded  them  f* 
To  this  very  reasonable,  and  apparently  inoffensive,  question.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  replies  in  the  following  characteristic  manner:— 

''  The  obvious  tendency,  though  not  the  design  of  the  conclusion  at 
wUdi  he  (H.  Bbt)  arrives,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Newton,  as 
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well  as  the  interests  of  religion )  and  these  consideraidons  might  have 
checked  the  temerity  of  spe^ation,  even  if  it  had  been  founded  on  better 
data.  The  Newtonian  interpretation  of  the  Prophecies,  and  especially 
that  part  which  M.  Biot  characterizes  as  unhappily  stamped  with  the 
spirit  of  prejudice,  has  been  adopted  by  men  oi  the  soundest  and  most 
unprejudiced  minds;  and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  phitosophical 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  it  may  yet  he  exhibited  in  all  the  fulness 
of  demonstration  ** — Brewster,  p.  272. 

What  Sir  D.  Brewster's  notions  of  the  fulness  of  demomtra- 
tion  are,  it  might  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  in  the  present  case, 
no  demonstration,  we  fear,  however  full,  will  secure  an  universal 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

"  We  desire,**  says  M.  Biot,  "  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
cuse us,  if  we  absolutely  refuse  to  agree  with  him  in  admitting  the  just- 
ness of  the  Newtonian  interoretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  ask  this 
favour  of  his  tolerance;  for  JDr.  Brewster,  a  zealous  rrotestant,  may  in- 
deed believe  the  eleventh  horn  of  Daniel  to  be  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
such  an  admission  is  decidedly  impossible  for  a  Catholic.  This,"  he 
continues,  "  is  a  sort  of  argument  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on 
literary  questions ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
doubtless  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Brewster  for  having  taught  them  to 
make  use  of  it." — Journal  des  SavanSf  Juin,  1833,  p.  339* 

This  unhappy  spirit  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  so  alien  to 
philosophy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  impartial  investigation 
of  historical  truth,  betrays  itself  in  almost  every  page  of  the  work 
of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and,  indeed^  forms  one  of  its  most  prominent 
features. 

*'  Qui  n'aime  pas  Cotln,  n'aime  pas  son  Roi, 
£t  n'a,  selon  Cotin,  ni  Dieu,  ni  Foi,  ni  Loi." 
But  if  he  is  unsparing  in  his  censure,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  also  warm  in  his  praise.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
is  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  his  adulation.  With  the  view 
of  paying  a  compliment  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  science,  he 
represents  Newton  as  carrying  with  him  to  Trinity  College  ^*  a 
more  slender  portion  of  science  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary scholars,"  though  he  informs  us,  almost  in  the  same  page, 
that  Newton  was  head-boy  of  the  public  school  of  Grantham, 
and  that  his  mind  was  strongly  directed  to  mechanical  pursuits 
from  his  earliest  years;  that  he  had  completed  a  working  model 
of  a  wind-mill  "  which  excited  universal  admiration;"  that  he  had 
constructed  a  water*clock;  that  he  had  traced  sun-dials,  &c.  It 
is  abundantly  evident  that  the  youth  who  had  accomplished  all 
this,  must  necessarily  have  acquired  habits  of  reflection  and  ab- 
straction, of  infinitely  greater  value,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
abstract  science,  than  the  most  elaborate  education.  Newton's 
genius  was  a  gift  of  nature^  and  not  a  result  of  university  institur 
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tXNis.  In  die  same  spirit  of  flatUay  to  Cambridge,  he  enters  into 
an  argument  to  pro? e,  in  opposition  to  a  statement  of  the  late 
Professor  Playfur,  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  publicly 
taught  in  the  English  Universities  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
Edmburgh  or  St.  Andrew's.  Yet  Whiston,  who,  being  himself  a 
professor  at  Cambridge,  and  moreover  the  immediate  successor  of 
Newton,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  good  authority  iu  the  matter, 
expressly  says  that  David  Gregory,  who  taught  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  prior  to  IG90,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  *'  had 
already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call 
them,  upon  several  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  while 
we  at  Cambridge  (poor  wretches)  were  ignommiously  studying 
the  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesians.'' — Whiston*s  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life. 

On  another  question,  namely,  the  service  rendered  to  experi- 
mental philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster  has  also  taken  occasion  to  animadvert  on  another  position 
maintained  by  Professor  Playfair.  In  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  philosopher  whom  he  has  parti- 
cularly in  view,  he  broadly  asserts  that  science  was  never  benefited 
in  any  way  whatever  by  the  Baconian  philosophy.  On  this  head 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  that, 
with  all  his  pretensions  to  instruct  mankind.  Lord  Bacon  never 
performed  an  original  experiment,  or  discovered  a  new  truth.  He 
recommended,  indeed,  with  great  eloquence,  to  abandon  hypo- 
theses, and  to  **  interrogate  nature;"  but  the  real  difficulty  lies  in 
discovering  how  nature  can  be  best  interrogated,  and  towards  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  the  general  maxims  of  Lord  Bacon  can 
plainly  render  no  assistance.  Not  content,  however,  with  sup- 
porting his  argument  by  general  reasoning.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has 
recourse  to  authority,  and  in  endeavouring  to  shew  that  succeed- 
ing philosophers  derived  no  advantage  from  Lord  Bacon's 
precepts,  he  has  ventured  upon  an  assertion  that  *^  the  amiable 
and  indeAitigable  Boyle  treated  him  with  disrespectful  silence ;"— ^ 
the  untenableness  of  which,  we  observe,  has  been  triumphantly 
exposed  by  a  contemporary  critic* 

But  the  subject  on  which  the  mind  of  Sir  D.  Brewster  appears 
to  be  most  strangely  warped,  is  the  want  of  encouragement  held 
out  by  the  government  of  this  country  to  scientific  pursuits.  On 
this  subject  he  expresses  himself  sometimes  with  a  pathos  and 
feeling,  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  exaggeration,  that 
might  lead  us  to  fear  he  has  some  personal. cause  of  complaints 
iMre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rewards  which  our  Universities 

»  Edinburgh.  R^iew^Noi  CXI.. 
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have  tbe  mew»  of  conferring  on  scientific  eminence  are  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  exclusive  in  tbeir  character,  to  give  such  an  im* 
pulse  as  would  be  desirable  to  the  study  of  abs^iict  science,  and 
that  the  country  possesses  no  other  institutions  from  which  re* 
wards,  of  a  pecunmry  kind  at  least,  can  be  supplied*  These  cir* 
cumstances  afford  just  subject  of  regret;  but  when  he  talks  of  the 
'^  persecuted  science  of  Elngland,^  he  can  no  longer  carry  our 
sympathies  along  with  him.  In  this  matter^  as  in  many  others,  it 
is  more  easy  to  complain  than  to  find  a  practical  remedy.  To 
make  every  man  of  distinguished  eminence  in  science  a  pensioner 
on  the  public  bounty,  would,  perhaps,  as  a  general  measure,  be 
as  impolitic  as  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  im|Nracticabie; 
and  if  it  is  proposed  to  raise  such  men  to  high  offices  m  the  state, 
no  example  could  be  worse  chosen  than  that  of  Newton  to  sup- 
port the  proposition.  While  Newton  languished  ^  in  compara- 
tive poverty  '^  at  Cambridge,  he  achieved  all  those  great  discove- 
ries by  which  his  name  has  been  rendered  immortal.  After  he 
was  ^*  called  to  the  discharge  of  high  official  functions,''  he  pro* 
duced  no  original  work  on  abstract  science.  Nay,  so  much  was 
bis  attention  occupied  (according  to  Sir  D.  Brewster)  with  his 
professional  avocations,  that  he  could  not  find  leisure  for  preparing 
a  second  edition  of  the  Principia.  Truly,  science  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  that  Newton  was  not  called  to  these  *'  high 
functions"  at  an  earlier  period  of  life;  for  in  that  case,  the  Prm^ 
ctpicj  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  appeared.  So  also,  to 
a  similar  instance  of  neglect  or  persecution  of  science,  we  are  pro* 
bably  indebted  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  we  have 
derived  from  the  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  present 
remarks. 

Sir  Da  Brewster  is  convinced  ^'  that  such  disregard  of  the 
highest  genius,  dignified  with  the  highest  virtue,  could  have 
taken  place  only  in  England;"  but  we  fear  that  the  literary 
history  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  proves  but  too  plainly 
that  philosophy  has  never  yet  been  the  high  road  to  riches* 
Pauper  Aristoiele$  cogitar  ire  pedes.  The  example  of  Keppier 
at  least  might  have  been  in  his  recollection,  and  have  satisfied 
him^  that  other  countries  as  well  as  England  have  to  answer 
for  the  neglect  of  those  men  whose  lofty  talents  and  high  achieve- 
ments have  done  honour  to  their  age  and  to  humanity.  But  it  is 
needless  to  quote  examples  which  vrill  occur  in  abundance  to  the 
memory  of  every  one.  With  regard  to  Newton,  the  complaint  of 
poverty  b  ridiculous.  Of  all  his  distinguished  cdntemporaries,  not 
One  probably,  excepting,  perhaps,  his  great  rival,  Leibnitz,  who 
held  an  office  in  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  more 
favourably  situated  iniespect  to  pecuniary  resources  than  himself. 
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even  before  bis  promotion  to  tbe  Mint,  and  wbile  vet  only  a  fellow 
of  a  coHege  and  a  professor  in  tbe  University  of  Cambridge. 

As  a.  corollary,  to  tbis  complaint  of.  tbe  neriect  of  science,  tbe 
Earl  of  Halifax,  wbo  successively  promoted  Newton  to  the  offices 
of  Warden  and  Master  of  tbe  Mint,  is  bekl  up  as  an  eicample  to 
all  fntore  and  particularly  to  all  present  statesmen.  '*  Tbe  sages 
of  every  nation  and  of  every  age  will  pronounce  witb  affection  tbe 
name  of  Cbarles  Montague,  and  tbe  persecuted  science  of  Eng- 
land will  continue  to  deplore  that  be  was  the  first  and  tbe  but 
Engliab  minister  wbo  honoured  genius  by  bis  friendship,  and  re* 
warded  it  by  his  patronage.^  Though  the  genius  of  Newton 
could  not  be  greatly  honoured  by  tbe  friendship  of  Cbarles  Mon* 
tague,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  tbe  evil  tonrae  of  slander 
should  have  attempted  to  rob  the  statesmen  of  ]&igland  of  the 
credit  arising  from  even  tbis  solitary  instance  of  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  science,  by  representing  Newton  as  more  indebted  to  tbe 
earVa  affection  for  his  beautiful  niece  than  to  his  own  discoveries 
for  fiie  patronage  of  that  nobleman. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said,  in  apology  for  such  com* 
pbuBto^  that,  in  consequence  of  tbe  very  advanced  state  to  which 
some  departments  of  physical  science  (astronomy  for  example) 
have  already  arrived,  any  farther  researches,  if  expected  to  lead  to 
new  discoveries^  must  be  conducted  at  an  expense  and  witb  appa* 
ratus  beyond  tbe  reach  of  any  UKKlerate  private  fortune.  In  such 
cases,  science  must  either  be  prosecuted  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe 
public,  or  by  means  of  private  associations,  or  else  remain  stati- 
onary. But,  in  general,  time  is  the  only  sacrifice  required,  and 
the  consideration  which  in  tbis  country  invariably  follows  scientific 
eminence  will  always  bring  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  devoted 
labourers.  Tbe  examples  of  WoUaston  and  Davy  also  prove  that 
philosophy  may,  and  sometimes  does,  conduct  to  wealdi  as  well 
as  reputation;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  numbers,  tbe  activity^ 
and  tbe  talents  of  those  who  at  tbe  present  moment  ujAold  our 
sdentific  p[lory,  we  cannot  but  be  f^rsuaded  that  England,  not* 
witbstandmg  her  defective  institutions  and  tbe  neglect  of  her 
government,  has  no  more  reason  to  distrust  her  future  eminence^ 
iian  she  has  reason  to  blush  for  the  position  she  has  occupied  for 
centuries  among  the  most  scientific  nations  of  the  worlds 
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Art.  Ih'^Chansons  Nouvelks  et  Dernih'es  de  P.  J.  de  B6- 
ranger.  D^di^es  4  M.  Luciea  Bonaparte.  Paris,  1833. 
sm.  Bvor 
France  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  classical  land  of  the 
song.  Besides  the  wit,  acuteness  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
slight  impressions,  which  distinguish  her  inhabitants!  the  cause  of 
their  eminent  success  in  this  department  may  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  the  character  of  their  language.  Deficient  as  it  is  in  va- 
riety, inadequate  to  express  with  accuracy  the  minute  shades  of 
feeling  and  complicated  modes  of  thought  which  more  philoso^ 
phical  tongues  are  able  to  define,  it  possesses  above  all  others  the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  common  sentiments  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses with  energetic  felicity.  This  was  probably  the  excellence 
which  Charles  V.  had  in  view,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  tradi- 
tional definition  of  European  languages  which  appropriates  French 
to  the  object  of  conversation  with  a  friend.  Now  the  language  of 
a  song  is,  in  fact,  the  same  with  that  which  is  held  by  friends  in 
intimate  dialogue  with  one  another.  A  song  is  the  poem  of  so- 
ciety. And  it  has  been  observed,  in  corroboration  of  this  estimate 
of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  French  tongue  for  this  species  of 
composition,  that  it  has  no  poetical  diction  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  phrase*.  It  possesses,  indeed,  a  certain  number  of  meta- 
phors and  images,  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  conventionally 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  versifier ;  and  every  peruser  of 
French  poetry  has  fdt  the  wearisome  efiect  produced  by  the  re- 
petition of  these  ''  phrases  banales"  which  so  greatly  disfigure  the 
usual  terseness  and  simplicity  of  the  language.  But  these  phrases 
are  exceptions,  and  are  immediately  perceived  to  be  such  by  the 
reader.  In  our  own  language,  on  the  contrary,  (and  if  we  had  space 
on  the  present  occasion  we  might  extend  the  remark  to  others,  an-^ 
cient  as  well  as  modern,)  the  phraseology  of  conversation,  and  that 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  die  poet,  are,  as  it  were,  two  perfectly  dis* 
tinct  and  collateral  series  of  expressions.  Some  of  our  modem 
poets  have  denied  the  correctness  of  this  division,  and  have  en^ 
deavoured  to  obliterate  the  line  of  demarcation  which  existed  be« 
tweenthe  ''sermo  pedestris"  and  its  more  elevated  neighbour;  but 
their  efforts,  we  apprehend,  have  produced  little  effect  upon  the 
general  taste  of  the  country.  Our  judgment  is  still  involuntarily 
shocked  by  any  undue  appropriation,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  of 
those  very  expressions  which  are  considered  most  apt  and  energetic 
in  common  life.  We  believe  that  a  curious  philologist  might  extend 
this  comparison  between  the  two  tongues  much  farther,  and  show 
that  the  English  habitually  employ,  in  fact,  different  languages 
for  several  distinct  purposes,  the  French  nearly  the  same  for  all. 
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We  do  not  commoiily  use  our  written  English  in  familiar  conver« 
sation,  but  a  sort  of  **  lingua  franca/'  in  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life  is  transacted  by  all  ranks,  containing  a  thousand 
ellipses  and  alienations,  and  substituting  common  words  with  a 
sort  of  conventional  signification  for  those  more  classical  terms 
which  the  dictionary  would  afford  us.  A  long  conversalioa 
might  be  held  in  English  by  means  of  the  verbs  ^^  ^o/'  '<  get/' 
''  take,''  and  three  or  four  more  such  universal  auxiluiries.  Yet 
we  should  consider  the  use  of  many  of  these  truncated  phrases  as 
inelegant,  even  in  writing  the  most  ordinary  letter ;  while  the  lan« 
guage  suited  to  the  latter  would  be  equally  inapplicable  to  the 
objects  of  the  orator  or  the  poet.  As  there  has  been  said  to  be, 
in  English,  a  separate  grammatical  rule  for  every  word,  so  there 
is  a  separate  grammar  for  ever^  species  of  composition.  Now 
the  French  language,  as  we  thmk,  is  much  more  inflexible,  and 
admits  of  much  less  violent  distortions.  It  has  ordinarily  but 
one  word  to  express  one  thought,  and  that  word  applicable  alike 
in  dialogue,  in  correspondence,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry.  Still 
less  does  it  bend  itself  to  the  employment  of  grammatical  or 
rather  ungrammatical  license,  which  can  rarely  be  indulged  in 
without  transgressing  into  vulgarity. 

Does  not  tibis  fact  explain,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re-» 
course  to  more  recondite  investigations,  the  superior  popularity 
of  French  to  that  of  English  poetry  ?  We  contend  that  our  own 
bards  have  approached  much  nearer  to  an  accurate  representa* 
tion  of  nature,  both  objectively  and  subjectively  considered ;  that 
the  French  school  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  rules  which  con« 
fine  and  maim  its  energies;  that  their  writers  pourtray,  while 
ours  embody ;  that  their  dramatic  personages  are  artificial,  the 
passions  of  their  stage  rather  conventional  than  real.  And  it  is 
no  small  justification  of  our  opinion,  that  more  than  half  the 
French  literary  public  has  of  late  years  substantially  adopted  the 
same.  Yet  the  works  of  Comeille,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  are  the 
familiar  reading  of  Frenchmen  in  those  classes  among  which,  in 
England,  there  prevails  an  almost  total  indifference  to  all  our  po- 
etical literature^  We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  cause  of 
their  apathy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  language  of  Eng*' 
lish  verse  is  not  that  of  the  people*  It  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
lo  diem ;  its  images  are  not  habitual  to  their  minds,  its  very  words 
foreign  to  their  ears.  It  is  the  hieratic  dialect  of  the  educated 
classes  only.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fran>ework  of 
poetry  be  more  artificial  than  among  ourselves,  the  actual  speech 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  passes  current  in  common  so* 
ciety.  A  Frenchman  in  love,  or  a  Frenchman  in  a  passion  of 
jealousy,  may  be  essentially  very  different  creatures  from  the 
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Orestes  and  Orostnanes  who  strtit  npon  the  stage ;  but  the  lan^ 
guage  in  which  they  would  convey  their  sentiments,  omitting  a 
few  bombastic  phrases,  would  in  substance  be  almost  the  same ; 
wfaile  efen  of  our  old  drama,  which  always  has  been  and  still  re* 
mains  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  literature  among  the  many, 
how  large  a  part  is  written  in  a  tongue  absolutely  unknown  to 
them  !  If  many  of  the  scenes  of  Shakspeare  present  us  with  the 
real  image  of  the  world  in  its  every-day  garb,  there  is  likewise  a 
great  proportion  of  them  written  in  the  heroic  diction  of  the 
stage,  which  is  no  more  the  speech  of  the  commonalty  than  the 
Hellenized  phraseology  of  Ennius  or  Terence  was  that  of  the 
Roman  populace  and  legionaries.  Thus  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience^  even  from  the  representation  of  his  plays  upon  the 
theatre,  is  but  an  interrupted  and  imperfect  gratification. 

In  the  composition  of  pieces  which  must  by  their  nature  aspire 
to  perfect  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  such  as  songs,  great  dif«> 
Acuity  arises  to  the  English  writer  from  the  variety  of  dialects  thus 
dedicated  by  usage  to  different  purposes.  However  satisfied  he 
may  be  that  the  concise  and  energetic  expression  of  a  sentiment  in 
adequate  language  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him,  the  stub* 
born  principles  of  our  taste  come  constantly  in  opposition  to  the 
desired  uniformity.  He  cannot  and  must  not  descend  to  the  actual 
language  of  our  streets  and  parlours.  Yet  if  he  deviates  into  the 
heroic  diction,  his  original  object  is  unattainable.  To  combine  the 
two  without  rendering  the  artificial  juncture  too  apparent,  is  the 
great  problem  which  be  has  to  solve.  And  so  arduous  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  that  ever;^  one  will  acknowledge  how  far  more 
rare  and  difiioult  an  accomplishment  it  is  to  achieve,  in  English, 
a  song  that  shall  be  at  once  popular  and  elegant,  than  to  write  a 
tolerable  epic  canto  or  dramatic  scene.  Who  does  not  feel  that 
the  minstrelsy  of  our  greatest  living  song'^writer,  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful from  the  delicacy  of  its  art,  neither  iS|  nor  ever  can  be,  exten- 
sively popular  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ? 

We  should  ima^ne  that  in  the  French  language  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  composition  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature.  From 
the  absence  of  a  systematic  poetical  dialect,  the  great  question 
which  tries  the  skill  of  the  writer  is  how  to  give  sufficient  eleva* 
tion  to  his  strains  without  incurring  the  danger  of  bombast  and 
obscurity.  He  will  therefore  succeed  with  greatest  felicity  where 
least  of  dignity  is  required.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  to 
him  an  easier  task  to  compose  a  popular  songi  ballad,  couplet  or 
**  romance,''  than  to  succeed  in  a  more  serious  composition. 
Lord  Byron's  poet  of  society 

'^  In  France  would  write  a  chanson. 
In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale.'' 
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And  if  we  allow  tlitt  there  exists  in  both  countriet  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  talent  naturally  applicable  to  each  department,  and 
then  consider  how  many  more  poets  in  France  have  achieved 
eminence  as  mere  auxiliaries  to  the  fiddle  than  among  ourselves, 
we  shall  probably  arrive  by  this  statistical  calculation  at  a  simi- 
lar result.  C0II6,  Panard,  and  many  others,  owe  their  rank  on 
the  French  Parnassus  entirely  to  their  songs,  which  were  written 
for  the  most  part  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  social  enjoyment 
or  popular  whim.  But  the  high  dignity  to  which  this  species  of 
poetry  might  be  exalted,  the  wonderful  dominion^  which  might  be 
exercised  by  genius,  when  united  with  wit,  sensibility  and  a  rare 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  the  people,  was 
never  known  or  imagined  until  the  recent  triumphs  of  De  B6- 
ranger. 

This  writer,  the  most  popular  now  livin|^  in  Europe,  whose 
volumes,  with  the  prose  of  the  late  Paul  Courier,  form  thiQ  common 
manuals  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  youth  of  France,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1780.  Notwithstanding  the  aristocratic  prefix 
to  his  name,  which  it  has  pleased  his  fancy  to  abandon  of  late 
years,  and  on  which  he  has  commented  in  his  celebrated  song, 
**  Je  suis  vilain  et  tris  vilain,'*  his  parents  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
humble  tradespeople.  Much  of  his  early  life  was  passed  under 
the  roof  of  an  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  auberge  at  P6ronne  in 
Picardy.  There  he  was  likevrise  educated  at  a  primary  school 
founded  by  an  enthusiast  upon  the  maxims  of  Rousseau.  In  this 
school  the  urchins,  who  were  thus  philosophically  drilled  into 
citizenship,  were  regimented,  wore  a  military  costume,  sent  de- 
putations and  presented  addresses  to  Robespierre,  Tallien,  and 
other  ephemeral  dignitaries  of  the  revolution.  The  abilities  of 
the  future  poet  were  early  put  in  requisition  on  these  occasions ; 
and  he  then  imbibed  those  enthusiastic  feelings  which  he  so  elo- 

Iueatly  refers  to  at  a  later  period,  when  the  illusions  which  excited 
lem  have  partially  vanished.  Such  are  the  associations  which 
dictated  the  following  verses,  written  on  casually  meetinjg  with  a 
female  whom  he  had  seen  representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in 
one  of  the  revolutionary  pageants. 

''  Est-ce  Wen  voas,  vous  que  j'at  vti  si  belle,"  &c. 

**  Can  this  be  you,  whom  I  beheld  so  fair. 
When  round  your  car  exulting  myriads  came, 
And  hailed  you  queen  in  Her  immortal  name, 
Whose  triple  flag  you  waved  aloft  in  air } 
Vain  of  each  load  salute,  each  gazing  eye. 
Proud  in  flush'd  youth  and  oonscions  beaot/s  glow, 
You  moved  a  goddess  through  the  glittering  show. 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 
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**  Stately  you  rode  o*er  monarcfas*  Tained  glory. 
Around  you  flashed  io  steel  our  armed  powers, 
Our  maidens,  while  they  strew*d  your  path  with  flowers, 
Mixed  their  soft  chaunts  with  hymns  of  warlike  story : 
If  hapless  child,  whom  Chance  and  Penury 
Right  scantly  nourished  with  their  bitter  bread, 
I  cried^  Be  thou  a  mother  to  my  need. 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

"  Those  days*  red  scroll  is  charactered  with  crime  ; 
Yet  could  not  such  mine  innocent  youth  appal  i 
To  my  boy's  heart  my  country's  love  was  all, 
And  hatred  for  her  foes  of  foreign  clime ! 
For  all  were  then  in  arms,  for  her  to  die ; 
Each  heart  was  proud,  and  poverty  waxed  bold  : 
O  give  me  back  my  boyish  days  of  old. 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

'^  Like  lava  slumbering  in  its  mountain  hoard 
The  people  rests  from  many  a  toilsome  year : 
And  twice  the  stranger  legions  have  been  here, 
Our  Gaulish  gold  to  balance  with  the  sword. 
Alas  !  when  France  around  thee  raised  her  cry, 
And  symbcdized  her  hopes  in  Beaut/s  beam, 
Thou  wert  an  idol,  and  those  hopes  a  dream, 
Goddess  of  Liberty! 

''  I  see  thee  once  again.    Time's  envious  wing 
.    Hath  cbill'd  and  tamish'd  those  love*>darting  eyes : 
That  brow,  where  many  a  wintry  wrinkle  lies, 
Yet  seems  to  blush  for  its  departed  spring. 
Weep  not !  fond  hopes  and  aspirations  high, 
Car,  flowers,  youth,  glory,  greatness,  all  are  o'er  -, 
All  these  are  past,  and  thou  divine  no  more. 
Goddess  of  Liberty  !*' 

At  fourteen  B6ranger  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  M.  Lais- 
ney,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  affectionate  attachment; 
and,  indolent  as  he  was,  he  says  in  one  of  his  son^s,  that  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  exercising  *'  le  metier  de  Franklin  **  made  him 
already  think  himself  a  philosopher*  At  seventeen  he  became 
domiciled  at  Paris,  under  the  roof  of  his  father,  whose  circum- 
stances appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  considerably  improved  by 
some  accession  of  fortune* 

At  this  period  his  mind  received  its  decisive  impulse  towards 
literary  employment.  He  was  not  calculated  to  shine  in  the 
more  brilliant  paths  to  fame,  which  presented  so  tempting  a  pros- 
pect to  youthful  energy  in  that  turbulent  time.  Diminutive  in 
stature,  feeble  in  constitution,  and  uncomely  in  appearance,  as  his 
portrait  avouches  and  his  songs  confess,  (''  J6te  sur  cette  boule. 
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laid,  ch^tif  et  soufiranO  be  had  no  temptation  to  embrace  the 
active  life  which  then  solicited  enterprizmg  citizens  to  exertion. 
Although  at  a  later  time  he  entertained  the  thought  of  obtaining 
a  situation  in  the  Egyptian  colony,  his  destiny  and  inclination 
combined  to  make  bira,  what  he  has  ever  since  remained,  a 
genuine  untravelled  Parisian.  His  ambition  was  confined  to 
visions  of  poetical  distinction ;  his  dreams  were  of  comedies  in 
the  elevated  style — of  dithyrambics  suggested  by  the  attractive 
reveries  of  Chateaubriand — of  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Clovis,  for  which  he  was  to  collect  and  arrange  materials,  and  to 
defer  the  execution  to  the  age  of  thirty.  But  poverty  and  indo- 
lence together — (for  his  early  life  was  one  of  great  vicissitudes ;  the 
short  prosperity  of  his  family  was  follow^  by  utter  destitution; 
he  was  often  obliged,  as  himself  expresses  it,  to  live  on  panade  for 
eight  days  together  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  expense  of  the 
cheapest  party  of  pleasure  with  the  earnest  of  his  Lisettes)— gra- 
dually averted  the  ambitious  current  of  his  thoughts.  In  1803,  m  a 
mixed  humour  of  disappointment  and  boldness,  he  made  a  packet 
of  his  juvenile  verses,  and  addressed  them,  with  a  letter,  which, 
he  says,  was  stamped  with  the  impress  of  republican  pride  hurt 
by  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  patron,  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  then 
eminent  as  a  protector  of  letters.  The  brother  of  the  First 
Consul  appears  to  have  treated  him  not  only  with  generosity,  but 
with  kind  and  delicate  attention;  and.,  when  forced  to  leave 
France,  he  assigned  over  to  the  youthfiil  and  friendless  poet  his 
pension  as  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

From  that  fortunate  epoch  the  position  of  B^ranger  in  so- 
ciety, although  humble,  was  established,  and  sufficient  for  his 
very  moderate  desires.  He  obtained  an  insignificant  situation  in 
the  University,  which  he  did  not  lose  until  his  political  encounter 
with  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  During  this  peaceful  era 
of  his  life  he  gradually  abandoned  his  various  schemes  of  poetical 
distinction.  Living  among  the  people,  a  close  and  somewhat 
satirical  observer  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  society,  he  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  the  simple  lyric  style,  to  which  he  ultimately 
devoted  himself.  '^  Va,"  he  would  say  to  himself  on  seeing 
D6saugiers  pass  in  the  street,  *'  j'en  ferais  aussi  bien  que  toi,  des 
chansons,  n'^tait  ce  pas  mes  poimes.''  H|is  first  published  essays 
of  this  nature,  and  perhaps  his  best  in  the  gay  and  humorous 
strain,  date  from  the  last  years  of  the  Empire.  It  was  long  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  consider  these  light  effusions  as  entitled  to 
anything  more  than  an  epheme'ral  popularity.  Even  now  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  durability  of  his  fame.  Such  are 
the  sentiments  he  expresses  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  whose 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

VOL.  XII.    NO.  XXIII.  D 
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*'  Notwithstanding  all  that  friendship  has  done  for  me^  notwithstand- 
jng  the  approbation  of  illustrious  names  and  the  indulgence  shown  me 
hy  the  interpreters  of  public  opinion,  I  have  always  believed  that  my 
name  would  not  survive  roe — that  my  reputation  would  sink  the  more 
swiftly  from  having  been  necessarily  buoyed  up  by  the  party  interest 
which  has  become  attached  to  it.  Men  have  judged  of  its  duration  by 
its  extent  j  I  have  formed  another  calculation  in  my  own  mind,  which 
will  come  true  even  in  my  lifetime,  if  I  should  live  to  grow  old." 

In  this  passage,  and  in  several  others  of  the  preface  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  suspect  some  slight  affectation  of  modesty. 
But  if  Beranger  really  feels  what  he  has  here  expressed,  such  ao 
estimate  of  his  own  celebrity  must  be  allowed  to  accord  with  the 
general  simplicity  and  want  of  ostentation  which  have  charac- 
terized bis  life* 

His  career  as  a  song  writer  has  in  fact  passed  through  three 
very  different  stages  of  celebrity.  As  an  agreeable  writer  of  bac- 
chanalian and  slightly  satirical  songs,  the  character  in  which  he 
first  appeared,  he  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  claims  on  immortality 
than  others  who  have  signalized  themselves  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Many  of  these  compositions  are  exquisite  in  their  kind, 
but  we  question  whether  any  French  songster,  or  indeed  any 
modern  Bacchanal  of  the  south  of  Europe,  can  be  very  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  true  inspiration  of  the  grape.  Whether  we 
consider  it  a  credit  or  a  dishonour  to  our  national  character,  we 
and  our  continental  brethren  of  Teutonic  descent  seem  alone  to 
have  preserved  in  much  purity  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Wine. 
We  find  plenty  of  wit  and  gaiety  in  these  favourite  catches  of  the 
Sociit^  du  Caveau,  but  they  seem  to  be  always  on  their  weakest 
ground  when  they  desert  love  and  satire,  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  praises  of  their  Ai  and  Mursaulx.  Tbe^  have  nothing  of 
the  sublime  energy  of  conviviality  which  dignifies,  for  example, 
the  strains  of  our  own  lamented  Captain  Morris. 

B^ranger's  next  step  carried  him  into  the  turbulent  arena  of 
politics.  Having  no  military  ambition  or  active  enterprize,  he 
had  never  entered  into  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  France  under 
the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  system  of  wholesale  de- 
population began  to  grow  unfashionable  in  the  circles  of  Paris, 
he  aided  the  general  sentiment,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  with 
safety,  by  the  covert  allusions  contained  in  some  of  his  earlier 
vongs  (such  as  Le  Roi  (TYvetot).  Thus  far  there  was  a  simila- 
rity between  his  political  feelings  and  those  of  Paul  Courier, 
whose  extreme  indifference  to  martial  honours  had  made  him 
shun  the  most  brilliant  opportunities  of  personal  advancement. 
But,  unlike  the  pamphleteer,  the  poet  never  **  donna  dans  la  Re- 
stauration."  He  never  seconded  the  temporary  popularity  acquired 
by  the  author  of  the  Charter,  and  never  consented  to  the  slightest 
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compromise  or  concealment  of  his  dialike  to  foreign  occupation 
•nd  foreign  institutions.     He  refused  the  odious  dignity  of  the 
censorship,  which  was  offered  him  during  the  Hundred  Days; 
but  he  welcomed  the  second  restoration  with  no  greater  cordi- 
ality  than  the  first.    And  although  subsequent  events  have  made 
him   take  part  against  the  goverment  of  the   Barricades  with 
nearly  as  much  energy  as  he  had  displayed  in  combating  those 
whom  it  dethroned,  he  has  never  relaxed  his  hostility  to  the  eiUled 
fiunily.     Witness  his  eloquent  address  to  Chateaubriand* 
**  £t  tn  voodrais  t'attecber  k  leur  cbiite! 
Conoais  done  mieux  leur  folle  vaniti : 
An  rang  des  maux  qa*au  del  ro^me  elk  impute, 
Leur  coeur  iograt  met  ta  fid^lit^.^ 

We  yet  await,  with  some  apprehension,  for  the  reflexions  of 
bis  muse  on  the  recent  romance  of  the^  Prince  Lucchesi  Palli* 
Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  agitated  life 
of  a  partisan  writer  against  government,  in  which  he  has  pur- 
chased glory  probably  at  the  expense  of  much  happiness,  less  by 
his  own  natural  disposition  than  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  seduced  by  the  temporary  applause  which  greets  a 
useful  political  ally.  He  became  intimate  with  the  successive 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  Of  these  Manuel  and  Lafitte  are  the 
two  of  whom  he  seems  to  speak  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  re- 
spect. ''  I  have  never  known,''  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  more 
than  one  jnan  from  whom  I  could  not  have  become  separated  if 
be  had  arrived  at  power — that  man  was  Manuel,  to  whom  France 
still  owes  a  tomb."  Here,  perhaps,  he  intends  some  covert  satire 
on  the  same  persons  whom  he  has  slightly  touched  in  his  late 
song,  '^  A  mes  amis  devenus  ministres."  Under  such  guidance, 
the  pen  of  Biranger  acquired  a  degree  of  bitterness  very  foreign 
to  his  real  nature.  Harassed  by  the  vengeance  of  the  government 
against  which  he  had  declared  war,  he  fell  into  the  common  que- 
nilousness  of  those  who  choose  to  consider  themselves  persecuted, 
where  they  have  themselves  irritated  a  powerful  enemy  into  open 
quarrel.  But  this  is  the  view  which  the  political  satirist,  of  what- 
ever party,  uniformly  takes  of  his  own  case.  Whilst  unrestrained, 
he  braves  power  in  the  boldest  terms.  His  reader  would  suppose 
from  his  language  that  he  and  the  state  were  two  conflicting 
giants. 

"  There  comes  my  mortal  enemy. 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I.' 

But  when  he  falls  into  tribulation,  he  becomes  in  his  own  eyes  an 
innocent,  helpless  victim,  and  his  former  enemy  an  unprovoked 
persecutor.  This  is  a  situation  of  no  great  dignity,  and  one  which 
we  regret  to  see  occupied  by  a  man  of  genius  and  integrity. 

d2 
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B£ranger  was  twice  fined  and  imprisoned — in  1821  and  1828. 
Hostile  as  we  are,  on  principle,  to  all  such  prosecutions,  we  must 
admit  that  the  poet  had  given  strong  provocation;  we  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  the  governments  of  those  times  should  have 
sought  to  check  the  career  of  a  writer  who,  not  contented  with 
openly  attacking  both  the  reigning  system  and  its  individual  sup- 
porters, continually  represented  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  not  as 
mistaken  or  ignorant  magistrates  whose  errors  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  as  implacable  enemies  who  must  be  wholly  got  rid  of. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  was  equally  imbecile  and  unjust, 
in  mixing  up,  as  they  were  pleased  to  do  in  their  prosecutions, 
attacks  on  themselves  with  what  they  termed  attacks  on  decency 
and  religion.  The  people  never  .fail  to  detect  the  paltry  artifice 
by  which  governments  endeavour  to  identify  their  own  cause  with 
that  of  religion  and  morality,  and  by  confounding  together  sepa- 
rate offences,  to  add  a  sort  of  reciprocal  strength  to  charges  of 
a  totally  distinct  nature,  either  of  which  by  itself  would  have 
been  insufiicient  to  secure  a  conviction.  All  prosecutions  on  the 
ground  of  vicious  intent  are  odious  in  principle,  except  such  as 
are  employed  against  direct  violations  of  public  decency.  B6- 
ranger  was  reprehensible  enough  on  this  score  also ;  but  he  was 
too  prudent  to  give  his  enemies  so  fair  a  pretext  of  attack  by  ren- 
dering public  his  most  licentious  productions.  Consequently,  the 
government,  in  order  to  support  its  favourite  charge  of  vice  and 
immorality,  was  fain  to  fix  upon  passages  which  the  most  scru- 
pulous censorial  prudery  would  have  passed  over  as  perfectly  in- 
noxious, had  they  not  been  indited  by  one  for  whom  the  Pro- 
cureur  du  Roi  was  lying  in  wait  on  other  accounts.  ^'  On  ne 
voulut  pas  ne  faire  porter  le  jugement  que  sur  des  chansons  poli- 
tiques,''  says  the  poet,  "  et  on  n'osa  pas  incriminer  les  chansons 
contre  les  J6suites;  il  fallut  bon  gr6  mal  gr6  que  V Ange gardien** 
(a  bold  and  witty  song,  but  one  not  more  irreligious  in  its  ten- 
dency than  half  the  daily  effusions  of  the  Parisian  press)  ''  pay&t 
pour  toutes." 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  their  merit  by  the  effect 
which  they  have  produced,  the  political  songs  of  Biranger  are 
'  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  this  description  which  have  ever  been 
made  public.  Nor  can  a  foreigner  fully  enter  into  their  deserts, 
or  with  fairness  attempt  to  depreciate  that  which  he  cannot  wholly 
understand.  Much  satire,  which  appears  to  the  casual  reader 
weak  and  pointless,  derives  the  whole  of  its  energy  from  being  in 
accordance  with  the  ephemeral  sentiment,  from  reproducing  the 
joke  or  anecdote  current  in  the  circles  of  the  day.  To  judge  of 
its  value,  we  must  duly  estimate  not  only  the  real  importance  of 
the  matter  to  which  the  lines  refer,  but  the  space  which  it  occu- 
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pied  iu  the  public  mind  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  But 
having  made  this  candid  avowal  of  our  own  insufficiency  to  decide 
on  such  a  question,  we  may  the  more  boldly  confess  that  we  can- 
not feel  that  the  fame  of  B6ranger  is  much  advanced  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  political  songs.  His  satire  seems  to  us  frequently 
vapid  and  spiritless;  a  happy  thought,  an  ingenious  expression, 
is  too  often  purchased  by  many  a  line  of  vulgar  and  insipid  com- 
mon place.  The  living  fire  is  often  wanting,  and  its  absence  ill- 
supplied  by  the  false  scintillations  of  point  and  epigram,  or  an 
exaggerated  affectation  of  sentiment  and  assumed  enthusiasm. 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  temporary  popularity  acquired 
even  by  the  poorest  of  these  effusions.  B^ranger,  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  other  capacities,  the  true  poet  of  the  people,  has  devoutly 
adopted  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and  mistaken  views  of  national 
honour,  together  with  all  the  real  patriotic  ardour,  which  distin- 

Siish  the  great  mass  of  uneducated  politicians  of  his  country, 
is  poetry  is  a  faithful  mirror,  representing  in  succession  all  the 
unfounded  and  grotesque  images  which  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
have  been  conjured  up  in  the  imagination  of  the  Parisian  quid- 
nuncs. No  ilUberal  hatred  of  foreigners  has  been  rejected  by  his 
better  feelings,  no  gross,  excess  of  national  vanity  has  ever  shocked 
his  judgment.  And,  like  many  other  wits,  he  never  appears  so 
happily  inspired  as  when  the  subject  before  him  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exposing  to  ridicule  the  religious  observances  of  his 
country.  Here  too  he  flatters  and  shares  to  the  utmost  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar  Parisian.  The  Jesuits  appear  so  constantly 
present  to  his  imagination  as  the  authors  of  all  evil,  that  we  think 
a  more  orthodox  joker  might  retort  upon  him  successfully  the 
language  of  his  famous  ''  Mandement,"  in  which  he  makes  the 
preacher  attribute  every  crime  and  misfortune  since  the  creation 
to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

There  is,  however,  another  numerous  class  of  his  political  songs^ 
or  rather  small  poems,  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  which 
appeal  to  more  general  feelmgs,  and  express  the  deeper  convtc- 
lions  of  the  poet.  Many  of  these  relate  to  that  favourite  subject, 
the  military  glory  of  France ;  some  of  these  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, others  partake  more  or  less  of  the  exaggeration  and  bad 
taste  which  the  popularity  of  the  Marseillaise  seems  to  have  in- 
troduced into  French  poetry  of  this  description  (as  where,  in  *'  Le 
Cordon  Sanitaire,"  a  grenadier  opens  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of 
assbting  in  the  conversion  of  the  white  flag  into  the  tricolor^. 
But  none  of  his  appeals  to  this  ready  source  of  French  sensibi-* 
lity  seem  to  have  attained  an  equal  popularity  with  that  unique 
effort  of  the  simple  poet  D^saugiers, 

**  Dis-moi,  soldat,  soldat,  t*en  souviens-tu." 
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Others  embrace  an  extended  view  of  European  politics*  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  contain,  all  of  them,  the 
sparkles  of  that  glorious  fire  which  animates  the  grandest,  per- 
faaps«  of  his  national  lyrics,  and  one  of  the  noblest  offerings  which 
poetry  has  made  at  the  shrine  of  modern  civilization,  **  La  Sainte 
Alliance  des  Peuples." 

"  •Tai'vu  la  Paix  descendre  sur  la  terre, 

Semant  de  Tor,  des  fleurs  et  des  ^pis. 

L*air  ^tait  calme,  et  da  Dieu  de  la  guerre 

£Ue  6touffait  les  fbudres  assoupis : 

Ah,  disait  elle,  %aux  par  la  vaillaoce, 

Francais,  Anglais,  Beige,  Russe,  on  Germain, 

Peuples,  formez  une  Sainte-Alliance, 
£t  donnez  vous  la  main." 

We  should  despair  as  much  of  giving  by  translation  any  idea 
of  the  stately  march  and  dignity  of  this  majestic  ode,  as  of  retra« 
cing  the  evanescent  grace  of  the  lighter  poems,  which  we  have  not 
ventured  to  attempt.  Perhaps  the  following  verses  (the  original 
was  written  in  1829)  may  excite  attention  from  the  solicitude  with 
which  Europe  has  more  recently  watched  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
irens  in  their  most  threatening  quarter. 

Lb  Chant  du  Cosaque. 
*^  Thou  steed,  the  Cossack*s  noble  friend, 

Boond  to  the  trumpet  of  the  North ! 
Once  more  the  winds  their  pinions  lend 

To  that  wild  war^note  issuing  forth : 
Come,  bathe  thy  seething  flanks  again 
In  the  red  streams  of  rebel  Seine ! 
Snort,  my  proud  courser !  for  we  go 
To  trample  kings  and  nations  Low. 
''  Thou  fret'st  not  silver  with  thy  foam. 

Gold  decks  not  now  thy  saddle-bow ; 
But  where  our  squadrons  make  their  home. 

Ours  are  the  treasures  of  the  foe ! 
And  thou  ere  long  sbalt  find  a  stall 
In  arched  dome  of  royal  hall. 
"  Kings,  prelates,  nobles,  fiercely  pressed 

By  vassals  struggling  to  be  free. 
Have  cried.  Approach,  thou  Tartar  guest ! 

To  reign  o'er  them,  we'll  crouch  to  thee : 
I  seize  my  lance,  and  cross  and  crown 
Before  that  signal  bow  them  down. 
*'  A  giant  phantom  met  my  view, 

With  blood-shol  eye  and  regal  vest : 
He  cried.  My  reign  b^ins  anew ! 

And  shook  his  war-ase  o'er  the  West. 
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King  of  the  Hnns !  our  tribes  inherit 
Thine  aneient  realni^  thy  tamekfts  spirit. 

"  All  Europe's  dower  of  ancient  fame, 

Arts,  temples^  learning,  laws  and  rites^ 
Shall  vanish  henee  in  dest  and  flame^ 

Where'er  thy  burning  hoof  alights : 
For  where  the  Cossack's  foot  hath  gone^ 
The  Desert's  peace  most  reign  alone ! 
On,  my  proud  courser !  for  we  go 
To  trample  kings  and  nations  low." 

But  if  we  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the  genius  of  B^ 
nitiger>  it  is  not  by  his  merits  as  a  political  song-writer  that  be 
will  be  finally  judged,  when  called  before  a  more  impartial  tri^ 
boual  than  that  of  "  La  Jeune  France/'  whose  prejudices  be  baa 
thus  condescended  to  flatter.  The  promise  of  higher  efforts  and 
more  generous  inspiration  was  already  developing  itself  in  his  early 
attempts,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  be  had  suf- 
ficient judgment  to  rate  at  its  real  ?alue  the  rapid  popularity 
which  tbese  lighter  effusions  were  acquiring.  There  runs  eren 
tbrough  bis  gayest  productions  an  occasional  vein  of  philosophic 
mehincfaoly  smd  tenderness,  sufficiently  evident  to  show  that  his 
lyre  possessed,  even  then,  chords  of  much  more  deep  and  thrilling 
music  tban  those  which  be  had  accustomed  himself  to  itrtkei 
Perbsps  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  later  life,  tbe  prosecutions  by 
wbkb  be  has  suffered,  and  tbe  counsel  which  bis  mind  has  taken 
of  herself  during  the  many  solitary  boors  of  his  imprisonmentSy 
have  tended  to  mature  this  gei*m  of  poetical  sensibility.  It  h 
certain,  tft  least,  thai  he  has  only  in  his  more  recent  progress 
folly  abandoned  himself  fo  those  outpourings  of  deep  patboar^ 
■Hxed  with  philosophical  meditation,  which  characterise  the  last 
and  HEiost  perfect  chns  of  his  productions.  His  muse,  deserting 
tbe  narrow  political  circle  which  so  long  confined  ber,  has  madd 
a  bold  step  into  the  boundless  field  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
more  irniversri  feelings  and  passions  of  tbe  human  commonweahh. 
Her  efforts  aspire  rather  to  the  character  of  odes  tban  of  songs, 
of  wbicb  they  present  only  the  form  and  lyrical  arrangemenrt. 
Tbe  subject  is  generally  fomid  in  some  reflection  suggested  by 
tbe  passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  or  by  some  pictoresque 
pCHnt  of  view  in  the  exterior  of  common  Kfe,  such  as  it  ex^ 
ms  among  tbe  lower  classes,  and  such  as  B^ranger  has  long 
studied  and  most  faithfully  expressed  it.  From  these  humbl6 
topics  the  poem  diverges,  Kke  so  many  of  the  noblest  lyrics 
of  Boms,  into  a  high  strain  of  moral  thought,  or  into  the  vast 
taaae  of  meditations  which  the  state  and  prospects  of  modern 
lociety  open  to  the  inquirer.     If  tbe  tone  of  tbese  meditations  19 
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generally  of  a  melancholy  and  sceptical  cast,  dissatisfied  with  the 
present,  and  doubtful  of  the  future,  it  is  at  least  a  scepticism  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  domestic  feelings 
and  attachments  of  mankind,  which  the  poet  seems  to  respect  as 
the  true  and  only  landmarks  of  civilization.  All  this  train  of  ideas 
is  bound  together  and  connected  with  the  original  thought  by  the 
recurring  verses  which  form  the  chorus  of  the  song. 

In  the  labour  of  the  chansonnier,  this  burden  occupies  the 
same  place  with  relation  to  the  whole  composition  which  is  filled 
by  the  rhyme  in  each  couplet  of  ordinary  poetry.  The  difficulty 
which  he  finds  in  adapting  the  whole  of  his  little  work  to  this 
portion  of  it,  which  must  be,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  the 
accord — must  express  the  central  thought,  to  which  all  the  diver- 
gent ideas  of  the  poem  must  be  ingeniously  attached — is  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  the  common  versifier  feels  while 
engaged  in  the  process  of  "  hunting  for  a  rhyme."  And  the  mode 
in  which  the  song-writer  of  real  genius  accomplishes  his  object 
differs  from  that  pursued  by  the  mere  ballad-maker,  just  as  rhyme 
is  differently  handled  by  the  poet  and  the  poetaster.  Panard^ 
Coll6^  and  the  other  easy  chansonniers  of  French  society,  usually 
adopted  some  popular  *'  refrain/'  and  endeavoured,  bon  gre  mal 
gre,  to  force  a  number  of  trivial  thoughts  into  tolerable  continuity 
with  this  thesis,  to  use  a  school  expression.  And  in  the  same 
manner  every  versifier  who  happens  to  read  these  lucubrations 
will  painfully  acknowledge  with  ourselves  the  toil  and  vexation 
of  spirit  which  are  endured  by  a  hapless  being  who  has  found  a 
rhyme  which  tickles  his  ear  and  is  anxious  either  to  find  a  thought 
to  suit  it,  or  to  adapt  it  by  violence  to  the  subject  which  he  has  in 
hand.  The  process  by  which  the  man  of  genius,  such  as  B6ranger, 
developes  the  sentiment  which  he  has  within  himself  into  the  form 
of  the  tiny  and  beautiful  creature  of  imagination  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  become,  is  essentially  different  from  this  rough  operation. 
To  him,  the  idea  which  is  to  be  illustrated  first  presents  itself;  a 
rude  and  undigested  mass.  Rarely  does  it  assume  a  definite 
shape  until  after  it  has  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  repositories 
of  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  by  an  actual  process  of  labour  that  this 
shape  is  at  last  evolved,  although  much  labour  must  be  gone 
through^  with  little  immediate  effect  in  the  previous  consideration 
of  it.  The  critical  moment  of  production  comes  at  once,  and  the 
result  flashes  upon  the  imagination  like  lightning,  frequently 
during  waking  hours  at  night,  when  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  course  of  ordinary  associations.  A  single  un- 
expected thought  or  an  unsolicited  word  then  presents  itself,  and 
determines  the  whole  futurity  of  the  song.  The  moral  sentiment 
or  purpose  which  is  to  be  developed,  the  image  under  which  that 
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sentimeiit  is  to  be  illustrated,  the  burden,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mechanical  engine  by  which  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
image  are  to  be  manufactured  into  a  single  figure,  all  become 
present  to  the  intellect  at  one  glance.  The  whole  future  picture 
is  there,  in  smaller  dimensions,  like  natural  objects  seen  through  a 
camera  lucida.  Then  the  poet,  if  he  pleases,  may  go  to  sleep 
again ;  in  the  expressive  language  of  Biranger  himself,  **  il  tient 
son  affaire.**  It  matters  not  then  whether  the  execution  of  the 
song  is  finished  off  in  an  hour  or  two  of  happy  humour,  or 
whether,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  B6ranger,  it  furnishes 
occupation  for  a  considerable  time,  the  subject  being  frequently 
touched  and  retouched,  taken  up  or  laid  aside.  Whedier  its  com- 
pletion be  the  work  of  days  or  years  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
poet.  //  tient  son  affaire.  Time  and  occupation  cannot  rob  him 
of  his  idea,  for  it  made  its  appearance  at  once,  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  perfect  and  armed  at  all  points. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  resemblance  which  appears  to 
us  to  exist  between  the  poetical  characteristics  of  Beranger  and 
Bums.  There  are  few  analogies  in  the  whole  range  of  com* 
parison  between  the  literature  of  the  two  nations,  which  have 
struck  us  more  forciblv.  That  such  a  resemblance  should  be 
traced  between  the  Pansian,  weak  and  inert  in  corporeal  frame, 
and  shut  out  from  nature  for  fifty  years  between  the  glaring  walls 
of  his  narrow  streets,  and  the  hardy  peasant  nurtured  in  the  free 
air  of  the  Scottish  uplands,  will  surprise  none  of  those  who  know 
how  far  the  deep  springs  of  the  human  mind  lie  beneath  its  super- 
ficial currents,  and  how  a  similar  relative  position  may  produce  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  effect  on  two  characters,  whose  positive 
circumstances  of  situation  are  widely  different.  Both  were  raised 
into  notice  by  the  exertion  of  their  mental  powers  from  among 
the  lowest  ranks  of  their  countrymen.  Both  had  imbibed  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  their  fellows,  exalted,  but  not  changed,  by 
superior  genius.  Both  aspired,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  dis^ 
tinction  of  being,  emphatically,  the  popular  poets  of  their  respec*^ 
tive  cotemporaries.  "  S1I  reste  de  la  po6sie  au  monde,"  says 
Beranger  in  his  preface,  *'  c'est  dans  ses  rangs  (those  of  le  peuple) 
qu'il  faut  la  chercher.  Qu'on  essaie  done  d'en  faire  pour  lui/' 
Neither  of  them  had  acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  that  over^ 
refinement  which  makes  more  educated  poets  strive  to  avoid,  as 
hacknied  and  trivial,  the  common  topics  and  feelings  of  work-day 
society.  Neither,  in  their  simplicity,  were  apprehensive  of  being 
considered  vulgar;  and,  consequently,  each  has  effectually  avoided 
the  imputation.  The  ethical  characteristics  of  their  genius  are 
equally  similar.  Each  was  actuated  by  deep  pride  and  conscious- 
ness of  merit,  and  eacb^  unfortunately,  has  carried  his  assumed 
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independence  and  baugbtinest  of  mood  so  far  at  not  only  to  scorn 
the  outward  formalities  of  social  life,  but  likewise  to  stigmatize  its 
morality  as  cant  and  hypocrisy.  If  tbe  i^enius  of  Bums  exhibits 
more  fire  and  sustained  brilliancy,  and  his  homely  tenderness  pot* 
sesses  a  more  exquisite  pathos,  a  wider  field  of  observation  and 
habits  of  more  extended  thought  have  given  to  B6ranger  a  deeper 
cast  of  (>hilosophic  reflection.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  magic  by  which  his  wild  and  apparently  artless  strains  occa- 
sionally call  up  in  the  reader's  mind  a  long  and  serious  train  of 
associations,  and  lead  him  unawares  into  the  perplexed  labyrinth 
of  metaphysical  or  political  subtiltics.  We  cannot  venture  to 
translate,  and  still  less  to  paraphrase,  tbe  singular  ballad  of  '*  Lea 
Boh^iens,"  one  of  his  most  popular  efforts,  and  ifi  which  tliia 
art  seems  to  us  eminently  displayed : — 

*'  Sorciers,  bateleurs,  et  ffllous, 

Reste  immonde 

D'nn  ancien  monde, 
Sorciers,  bateleurs,  et  filous. 
Gals  Bo^6mient,  d'oik  vcnez-vous?*' 

*^  Waa  nous  venons?  Ton  n'en  sait  riea. 

L'biroDdelle 

D*od  vous  vienft«dk  I 
D'oik  nous  venons }  Ton  n  en  sait  rien: 
Oik  nout  irons,  le  sait^oa  bien) 


"  Sans  pays^  sans  prioce,  et  sans  kiis> 

Notre  vie 

Esi  dign^  d*env)c : 
Sans  pays,  sans  prince,  et  sans  lois, 
h*homwa&  est  beureax  Ton  jour  snr  trois. 
«  «  «  «  « 

*'  Vok,  c^eit  avoir.    Attons  courir ! 

Vie  erraote 

Est  chose  emvrante  r 
Voir,  c*est  avoir.     AAons  courir ! 
Car  tout  voir,  c'est  tout  conquirir. 

"  Ton  oeil  ne  peut  se  detacher, 

Philosopbe 

De  mince  6toffe, 
Ton  (sil  ne  pent  se  detacher 
Du  vieox  coq  de  ton  vieux  clocher." 
•  «  »  •  « 

'^  Les  Bobemiens*'  are  not,  indeed,  tbe  gypsies  of  BurM;  but 
each  poet  exhibits  alike  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  proletary 
classes  which  live  in  habitual  violation  of  die  law,  and  that  far 
greater  mnnber  who  obey  k  ralber  as  a  powesM  eneaoy  thaft  a 
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paternal  protector.  Smugglers  and  poachers  are  great  favourites 
with  Biranger.  ^  Jeanne  la  Rousse'*  and  "  Jacques/'  in  his  last 
supplemental  collection,  are  beautiful  and  pathetic  pieces,  and 
more  effective  attacks  on  the  aristocracy  of  noodern  wealth  than 
all  that  the  coarse  indignation  of  our  corn-law  poets  can  furnish. 
**  Les  Coutrebandiers"  is  less  interesting ;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  easy  to  give  some  idea  of  its  tone  and  spirit  by  translation. 

"  Tis  midnight,  dark  midnight,  so  forward  my  boys, 

Mules  ready,  men  steady,  our  work  is  begun ; 
Lobk  out  for  the  signal ;  no  bostle,  no  noise  | 

But  see  to  the  priming  of  pistol  and  gon : 
There  are  numbers  against  us^  but  lead  is  not  dear, 
And  dark  though  it  be,  yet  our  bails  will  see  clear. 
"  ^Is  the  life  of  a  hero,  the  life  that  we  live,  boys^ 

With  deeds  full  of  daring  and  peril  to  tell; 
Oor  silks  and  our  trinkets,  the  gold  that  we  give,  boys, 

The  giris  of  our  mountains  remember  tbem  well  -, 
Town,  castle  and  cottage,  our  traffic  they  know, 
Tho'  the  law  calls  us  rogues,  yet  the  people  says  no. 
*•  Nor  whu'lwind  nor  snow-drift  oor  courage  affright. 

We  sleep  while  the  torrents  are  roaring  akmd  -, 
Our  hearts  they  grow  bolder,  our  footsteps  more  light, 

On  the  peaks  of  our  frontiers,  in  tempest  and  cloud  ^ 
How  oft  have  we  trampled  their  desolate  heath. 
And  braved  from  their  summit  the  foemen  beneath ! 
'*  Skill,  labour  and  forethought  are  wasted  in  vain 

Wbile  monarchs  with  taxes  the  roads  barricade^ 
So  forward,  my  gallants  !  on  UimI  and  on  main 

We  hold  in  onr  hands  the  true  balance  of  trade  ; 
And  Heav'n,  that  protects  us,  fulfils  its  design^ 
To  scatter  the  riches  that  law  would  confine. 
'*  Our  governors,  drunk  with  the  madness  of  power. 

On  the  free  gifts  of  nature  may  triple  each  tax ; 
Law  blights  on  their  branches  the  fruit  and  the  fioweri 

In  the  cabin  of  labour  breaks  hammer  and  axe : 
To  solace  our  thirst  and  the  land  to  enrich. 
When  God  makes  a  river — Law  makes  it  a  ditch. 
''  What!  'twixt  kingdoms  united  in  triumphs  and  woes. 

Arts,  language,  and  rights,  can  they  sever  the  chain. 
Or  make  ofone  people  two  nations  of  foes, 

By  the  protocol-parchment  which  cuts  them  in  twain  ? 
No !  they  spin  the  same  wool,  the  same  vintage  they  drain. 
And  the  smuggler  takes  heed  lest  tbetr  labour  be  vain. 
"  0*er  the  ramparts  of  kingdoms  the  b'ttle  bird  fiies 

And  no  sentinel  bids  him  new  monarchs  obey  ^ 
The  hot  breath  of  summer  yon  rivulet  dries. 

Which  serves  as  a  limit  to  kings  and  their  sway. 
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We  leap  o'er  the  barriers  tbey  bid  us  revere, 

Those  blood-purchasM  lines  which  have  cost  them  so  dear. 

'*  The  deeds  of  the  smuggler  each  cottage  can  sing. 
The  smuggler  whose  musket^  so  deadly  and  true. 
In  bidding  our  mountains*  old  echoes  to  ring» 

May  one  day,  perchance,  waken  liberty  too : 
\^nien  our  country's  m  peril,  her  foes  full  of  glee, 
She*ll  cry  to  the  smuggler,  come,  battle  for  me!" 

The  superstitions  of  the  French  peasantry  afford  undoubtedly 
far  less  attractive  subjects  for  the  poet  than  the  wild  supernatural 
world  of  Scottish  imagination.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  too 
have  furnished  convenient  themes  for  the  excursive  reveries  of  this 
self-taught  philosopher.  In  attempting  to  imitate  one  or  two 
specimens  of  this  class  of  his  compositions,  we  must  again  warn 
the  reader  that  we  do  not  select  those  which  appear  to  us  the  best, 
but  those  of  which  we  have  conceived  it  most  easy  to  transfer  the 
general  tone  and  sentiment  into  our  own  language.  And  he  will 
readily  conclude  that  poetry,  of  which  the  peculiar  charm  consists 
in  purity  and  terseness  of  expression,  must  appear  to  great  disad- 
vantage  in  the  uncouth  garb  of  a  translation. 

"  LES  ETOILES  QUI  FILENT. 

"  Berger,  tu  dis  que  notre  ^toile 

R^gle  nos  Jours  et  brille  aux  oieux.'' 
''  Oui,  mon  en&nt :  roais  dans  son  voile 

La  nuit  le  d6robe  h  nos  yeux." 
"  Berger,  sur  cet  azur  tranquille 

De  lire  on  te  croit  le  secret: 
Quelle  est  cette  ^toile  qui  file. 

Qui  file,  file,  et  disparatt  V* 


"  Shepherd !  thou  say'st  our  earthly  doom 
Obeys  some  star's  mysterious  power." 
Yes,  my  fair  child :  but  night's  deep  gloom 
Veils  from  our  eyes  the  destined  hour. 
'*  Shepherd  !  thou  read'st  the  stars  aright, 

Hast  tracked  each  planet's  wandering  way ; 
Say,  what  betides  yon  falling  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  sbooots,  and  fades  away  ?*' 

My  child,  some  mortal  breathes  his  last, 

His  star  shoots  downward  from  its  sphere  > 
That  being's  latest  hours  were  past 

Mid'  jovial  friends  and  festive  cheer : 
All  reckless  sped  his  summon'd  sprite 
While  flushed  in  evening  sleep  he  lay — 
^*  See !  yet  another  fleeting  light 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 
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Mychfld,  how  pate,  how  bright  its  baun ! 

There  sank  a  maiden  good  and  fair  j 
This  morn  repaid  each  wishful  dream, 

£adi  constant  sigh,  each  hoor  of  care; 
This  mom  her  brow  with  flowers  was  dight^ 

She  crossed  her  father's  doors  to  day — 
'  See !  yet  another  passing  light 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away  !*' 

Just  then,  a  high  and  mighty  lord. 

New-bom,  in  gold  and  purple  sleeping, 
His  infant  breath  to  Hearen  restored. 

And  left  a  princely  mother  weeping : 
Courtier,  and  slave,  and  parasite 

Were  gathering  round  their  future  prey — 
'  See !  yet  another  meteor  light, 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 

My  child,  how  comet-like  it  gleamed ! 

A  royal  favourite's  star  was  there. 
Who  laughed  our  woes  to  scorn,  and  deemed 

Twas  pride  to  mock  a  realm's  despair : 
Even  now  his  flatterers  hide  from  si^t 

The  portraits  of  their  God  of  clay — 
'  See !  yet  another  wandering  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away!*' 

My  child,  the  blessings  of  the  poor 

Wing*d  heavenward  yonder  fleeting  soul  -, 
Distress  but  gleans  from  other's  store, 

From' his  she  reaped  a  plenteous  dole: 
From  far  and  near,  this  very  night. 

Towards  his  doors  the  houseless  stray—* 
'  See !  yet  another  falling  light. 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away !" 
That  star  controul'd  a  monarch's  fate! 

Go !  welcome,  son,  thy  lowly  dwelling  3 
And  envy  not  the  stars  of  state 

In  lustre  or  in  size  excelling : 
For  didst  thou  shine  all  coldly  bright 

In  useless  grandeur,  men  would  say, 
Tis  but  a  passing  meteor-light 

Which  shoots,  and  shoots,  and  fades  away ! 

''  LB  JUIF  BBRANT. 

*  One  draught  to  slake  these  lips  unblest. 

Christian !  I  ask  of  thee  but  one  3 
The  wandering  Hebrew  wretch  thou  seest 

Whom  still  the  whirlwind  hurries  on. 
Wom  down  with  years,  yet  aged  never. 

Upon  the  day  of  doom  in  vain 
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I  dream  each  night  \n  wildering  fever. 

Each  morn  the  sun  comes  forth  again> 
And  whilst  1  roam,  earth  tometh  e?er, 
Ever,  for  ever ! 

'^  From  age  to  age  it  hears  me  on 

O'er  dust  that  once  was  Greece  and  Rome,^ 
0*er  thousand  empires  past  and  gone. 

As  sea-winds  drive  the  fleeting  foam : 
The  seeds  of  good  that  die  unhlest. 

And  ill's  rich  harvests  I've  beheld, 
And  new-bom  worlds  from  ocean's  breast, 

That  shall  outlast  the  worlds  of  eld. 

'*  My  heart  is  changed,  but  changed  in  wrath ; 

I  fain  would  succour  mortals'  woe, 
But  ere  their  thanks  can  bless  my  path, 

The  summoning  whirlwind  bids  me  go ! 
Forward !  the  sufferer's  hand  may  grasp 

The  little  alms  I  love  to  give  j 
But  may  not  press  with  grateful  clasp 

My  passing  hand  which  bids  him  live. 

"  If  in  hot  noon's  relentless  hours. 

By  shady  lea  or  murmuring  wave, 
I  strive  to  rest  mid  summer  flowers, 

I  hear  the  restless  whirlwind  rave  ! 
One  peaceful  dream — one  draught  of  plcattir 

Can  such  celestial  wrath  awake } 
A  long  repose  of  endless  leisure 

Might  scarce  suffice  my  thirst  to  slake  1 

"  If  by  the  spot  which  saw  my  birth 

I  long  to  stand,  and  gaze  alone. 
To  trace  each  ridge  of  mouldering  earth, 

Bach  grassy  mound,  each  formless  stone } 
The  whirlwind  comes !  away,  away— 

Break  not  thy  fathers'  funeral  sleep ; 
Whilst  earth  abides,  thou  can'st  not  stay^ 

No  place  of  rest  for  thee  they  keep ! 

"  The  Son  of  God  in  torture  dying, 

1  mocked  him  with  a  fiendish  yell — 
Beneath  my  feet  the  earth  is  flying — 

The  whirlwind  comes — farewell,  farewell ! 
Ye  tyrant  sons  of  wrath  and  pride. 

My  marvellous  sufferings  you  see ; 
In  heartless  scorn  I  dared  deride 

Not  heaven — but  vrrong'd  humanity !" 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying,  either  by  our  remarks  or 
our  imitations,  any  idea  of  the  character  of  this  truly  original 
poet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  secret  of  his  success  chiefly  consists 
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IB  the  univentl  and  popuhr  view  which  he  studies  to  take  of 
life  in  every  one  of  its  aspects.  He  disdains  to  employ  no  sen- 
timent,  no  train  of  ideas,  however  trivial  or  common-place, 
provided  they  are  such  as  do  actually  occupy  and  interest  the 
minds  of  the  million.  He  recoils  before  no  expression  or  image, 
because  it  has  been  hacknied  by  common  usage,  provided  it  still 
finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
The  spirit  of  external  nature  seldom  appeals  to  his  imagination. 
He  does  not  exhibit  or  possess  any  acute  sense  of  its  beauties. 
This  is  a  taste  which  the  inhabitants  of  most  countries  only  acquire 
vrith  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  which  even  in  our  highly- 
advanced  civilization  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  educated  few.  He 
is  most  at  home  in  the  crowded  dwellings  of  Paris,  in  the  bivouac 
of  the  soldier,  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  countiyman,  in  tracing  the 
vague  opinions,  or  expressing  the  simple  desires  of  the  multitude. 
And  hence  it  arises  that  B6ranger,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single 
Greek  or  Latin  author,  is  to  our  apprehension  by  far  the  most  clas- 
sical poet  of  the  present  day,  because  in  the  developement  of  his 
mind  and  the  progress  of  his  genius  he  pursued  the  same  track 
which  was  trodden  by  the  children  of  a  less  refined  generation. 
Our  impressions,  (in  modem  times,)  whether  relating  to  external 
nature,  or  to  the  experience  of  human  life,  are  mostly  received 
at  second  hand.  We  begin  to  think  through  the  medium  of 
books,  before  we  have  begun  to  observe  for  ourselves.  Hence 
a  standard  of  reference  is  early  formed  in  our  miods,  which, 
whether  it  be  true  or  fiilse,  is  not  that  which  we  should  have 
naturally  acquired,  and  widely  different  from  that  which  the  edu- 
cation of  circumstances  would  have  led  us  to  adopt.  Hence  we 
view  all  objects  as  through  a  glass,  which  cannot  represent  them 
without  a  certain  degree  of  distortion,  and  are  frequently  as- 
tonished without  reason,  when  we  reflect  how  widely  different  an 
aspect  nature  and  man  assume  to  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated observer.  ^And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  general  spread  of  intelligence,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  that 
the  barrier  between  these  two  classes  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  in  strength  and  substance.  Hen(^  the  great  benefit 
of  classical  instruction  is,  that  it  tends  to  correct  our  minds  by 
causing  u8  to  intersperse  our  ideas  with  those  of  ^  race  of  men 
who  formed  their  conclusions  and  drew  their  observations  and 
their  images  after  a  fashion  entirely  different  from  our  own.  They 
studied  universal  human  nature ;  we  the  factitious  character  of  a 
particular  class.  Beranger,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of 
classical  attainments,  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  point  with 
them  through  natural  taste  and  favourable  circumstances.  He 
18  the  poet  of  modem  France,  just  as  Archilochus  and  Simonides 
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were  the  poets  of  their  Ionian  fellow  citizensi  without  distinction 
of  high  and  low.  Nor  could  we  find  any  where  poetry  so  nearly 
resembling  his  own  (especially  in  those  philosophical  ballads 
which  we  regard  as  his  most  perfect  compositions)  as  in  the 
relics  of  the  early  lyric  writers  of  the  Anthology.  They  exhibit 
the  same  simple  unity  of  purpose.  The  poet  seems  to  pour  out 
at  once  the  whole  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  pregnant, 
without  curtailing  its  dimensions  or  altering  its  shape  to  please 
the  taste  of  fastidious  critics.  He  cares  not  whether  his  unage 
is  a  trivial  one,  or  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeated  before.  It 
is  his  property,  just  as  it  was  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  although 
he  repeats  he  does  not  imitate.  Hence,  in  B6ranger,  as  in  those 
ancient  fragments,  we  find  much  that  appears  trite,  insipid,  and 
conmion-place ;  but  we  find  withal  that  true  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity which  is  only  attained  by  consummate  art  and  laborious 
exertion. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  French  chanson* 
nier  and  these  pristine  writers,  arises  (we  fear)  from  confirmed  irre* 
ligious  persuasion,  acting  upon  a  kindly,  yet  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. He  may  be  gay  and  humorous,  bitter,  sarcastic,  light,  and 
careless  by  turns  on  the  surface ;  but  plaintiv^ness  is  the  hidden 
soul  of  all  his  poetry.  Futurity  is  to  him  only  an  object  of  gloomy 
foreboding.  Carpe  diem,  is  in  his  mouth  not  the  trivial  common- 
place of  ordinary  conviviality,  but  a  most  deep  and  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  of  the  only  truth  which  his  philosophy  recog- 
nizes. Youth  and  pleasure  constitute  the  only  substantial  good  ; 
every  day  which  passes  is  an  irreparable  loss,  a  comrade  to  be 
mourned  for,  as  a  departed  friend.  Many  of  his  most  beautiful 
songs  do  but  echo,  in  many  a  mournful  variation,  this  thought, 
which  comes  so  sadly  home  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  which 
admit  of  few  other  thoughts.  ^'  Bonsoir,"  ^*  Encore  des  Amours," 
J'ai  cinquante  ans,"  "  La  Vieillesse,''  "  La  Com^te  de  1832," 
^'  Treize  d  Table," — all  these  are  but  so  many  eiquisite  manifesta- 
tions of  that  dark  importunate  spirit,  which  came  at  intervals  to 
wrinkle  the  brows  of  Anacreon  and  Meleager  beneath  their 
coronals  of  flowers. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  bring  to  a  close  this  imperfect  tribute 
of  admiration,  rendered  to  a  writer  whose  peculiar  beauties  a 
foreign  critic  must  vnth  diffidence  attempt  to  appreciate,  although 
they  are  such  as  to  endear  him  more  and  more  to  us  at  every 
successive  perusal.  We  have  been  the  more  tempted  to  extend  to 
some  length  these  remarks  on  poems  which  many  may  still  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  mere  fugitive  trifles,  by  the  feeling  that  if  the 
title  be  denied  to  their  author,  France  possesses  at  present  no 
poet  of  original  talent.    The  established  leaders  of  the  classical 
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and  romantic  schools  have  enjoyed  a  popularity^  rather  exacted 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  their  respective  partbans,  than  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  and  unextorted  admiration.  Delavigne 
and  L^martine,  writers  whose  reputation  seems  to  sustain  itself 
with  difficulty,  offer,  each  of  them  in  his  own  manner,  nothing 
but  cold  reflections  of  the  brilliancy  of  Byron.  The  pecu- 
liar fashion  in  poetry  which  was  set  by  that  daring  innovator 
seems  scarcely  to  have  outlasted  one  generation  of  readers ;  and 
the  minor  herd  of  his  followers  will,  of  course,  fall  rapidly  into 
insignificance.  As  for  Victor  Hugo,  who  seems  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  exalted  place  in  the  French  Par- 
nassus of  the  day,  he  is  far  too  obscurely  sublime  in  his  exalted 
flights,  and  too  deeply  immersed  at  other  times  in  the  shades  of 
bathos,  to  allow  our  moderate  and  timid  criticism  to  attempt  an 
admeasurement  of  his  actual  dimensions ;  and  we  turn  with 
fresher  and  fresher  enjoyment  from  the  laborious  dulness  or 
more  laborious  extravagance  of  these  and  the  other  poets  of  the 
day,  to  the  terse  spirit  and  profound  sensibility  of  a  writer  whose 
magic  is  the  more  powerful  from  being  apparendy  exercised  by 
a  hand  '  unconscious  of  its  dominion.  Even  his  occasional 
lameness  and  insipidity  become  pleasant  to  the  reader,  because 
they  seem  inseparably  connected  with  that  tender  simplicity 
which  tints,  as  it  were,  the  distance  of  all  his  various  pictures 
with  its  quiet  colouring.  Many  will,  no  doubt,  prefer  to  regard 
him  as  the  favourite  chansonnier  of  social  enjoyment,  wit,  and 
satire.  We  think  that  he  has  higher  titles  to  present  fame  and 
future  immortality,  and  that  his  own  exclamation  paints  most 
truly  the  real  strength  of  his  lyrical  genius. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  vous  m'avez  bien  dot6  : 

Je  n'ai  ni  force  ni  sagesse : 

Mais  je  jposs^de  une  gaite 

Qui  n*offense  pas  la  tristesse.'* 


Akt.  III. — Du  Systime  Penitentiaire  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  de  son 
Application  en  France;  suivis  cTun  Appendice  sur  ies  Colonies 
Penales,  et  de  Notes  Statistiques.     Par  MM;  G.  de  Beaumont 
et  A.  de  Tocquevllle,  Avocats  a  la  Cour  Roy  ale  de  Paris,  8cc. 
Paris.    1833.     8vo. 
Among  the  more  perplexing  of  the  difficulties  which  result  from 
the  tomplicated  machinery  of  a  highly  civilized  state,  is  the  dis- 
posal of  the  persons  of  those  offenders  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  from  society  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.     The  rude 
old  plan  of  extermination,  mutilation,  or  otherwise  marking  the 
body  with  some  sign  that  shall  be  a  warning  of  the  infamy  of  the 
VOL,  XII.  NO.  xxin,  E 
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bnxer^^or  die  other  alternative  of  casting  the  malefactor  into  ao 
unwholesome  dungeon,  where,  by  force  of  chains,  bad  air,  bad 
food,  and  bad  treatment,  he  might  gradually  expiate  bis  crime  and 
forfeit  his  life  or  his  health,  are  schemes  as  little  adapted  to  the 
yrants  as  the  wishes  of  an  advanced  period  of  civilization.  Tba 
change  was  operated  under  motives  of  humanity,  Executions 
have  been  diminished,  the  law  made  more  lenient,  infamizing 
marks  and  mutilations  found  to  be  as  impolitic  as  inhuman,  prisooa 
have  been  rendered  comfortable,  the  bulks  are  described  as  '^  a 
pretty  jolly  sort  of  life,"  and  transportation  to  a  penal  colony  i« 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  conclusion  to  a  turbulent  Cis-Atlantic 
existence.  The  spirit  of  the  old  institutions  was  vengeimce^-^of 
the  modern  ones,  philanthropy :  crime  nevertheless  has  |;raduaUy 
increased,  and  now  that  the  means  taken  for  its  repression,  whe* 
ther  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  are  subjected  to  examination,  it 
appears  as  if  nothing  in  either  period  was  calculated  to  produce 
that  desirable  end.  The  blind  dealings  of  vengeance  were  capri"* 
cious  and  uncertain;  the  zealous  and  equally  blind  exertions  of 
philanthropy  stopped  short  altogether  at  tne  relief  of  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  criminal,  leaving  at  the  same  time  ample  opportu- 
nities  for  further  moral  corruption,  and  by  no  means  protecting 
society  from  the  commission  or  crime  by  the  force  of  exemplary 
punishment. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  and  secondary  punishments,  the  state 
of  our  institutions  is  precisely  this — that  ^ey  cost  enormous  sums 
of  money— -are  not  calculated  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  offences,  and  are  so  managed  that  each  is  held,  on  the  best 
testimony,  to  be  a  perfect  school  of  crime.  They  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  the  two  late  Reports  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  punishment  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  that  occasional  residences  in  our  prisons,  a 
few  years'  labour  in  our  dockyards,  or  a  voyage  to  Australia,  are 
commonly  calculated  on  by  the  population  of  thieves  and  other 
offenders  as  events  in  life  incidental  to  the  profession  they  have 
chosen,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  deprecated  when  they  happen,  though 
to  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  plea- 
aanter  to  be  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  wider  range  of  liberty, 

A  criminal  may  be  said  in  this  country  to  take  his  degrees  by 
jimprisonment.  The  gaols  are  the  schools,  the  hulks  the  univer- 
sities of  crime.  The  man  who  has  served  four  or  five  years  at 
Chatham  or  Portsmouth  comes  out  a  master  of  arts ;  his  doctor^s 
degree  he  gets  per  saltum,  that  is  to  sa^,  by  a  broad  leap  across 
the  seas  to  the  Antipodes,  in  the  classic  land  of  Australia,  A 
commitment  to  prison  is  tantamount  to  matriculation ;  innocent  or 
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l^uilty  it  matters  not — first,  the  horror  of  a  prison  is  overcome;  it 
u  found  not  to  be  so  bad  a  thing  as  it  was  painted:  next  come  the 
crowds  of  companions  glorying  in  their  offence,  boasting  of  their 
dexterity,  eloquent  in  threats  for  the  future^  and  ingenious  in  cot- 
iecting  information  and  devising  plots,  as  pabulum  for  subsistence 
as  soon  as  the  period  of  their  discharge  arrives.  The  innocent 
yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  as  it  reigns  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  gaol,  become  ashamed  of  their  inexperiencey  and 
•elect  a  model  of  imitation  among  the  proudest  and  most  admired 
of  theae  warriors  against  the  laws  of  an  unjust  society.  It  is  thus 
diat  every  effort  we  make  to  diminish  crime  only  produces  or  ao- 
complishes  a  criminal.  We  are  no  friends  to  Draconic  measures* 
and  would  as  gladly  aid  the  progress  of  a  truly  humane  measure 
aa  any  of  the  most  exclusive  of  our  philanthropists;  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  at  diis  moment  the  only  efficient  punisht- 
ment  in  our  code  is  that  of  death;  but  so  uncertain  is  it»  inflic- 
tion, and  so  many  are  the  chances  of  escape,  that  even  its  efficiency 
is  so  far  reduced  as  to  operate  only  very  partially  as  an  example 
of  terror.  Death  is  our  only  efficient  punishment,  and  yet  it  is 
precisely  that  which  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  under  a  truly 
enlightened  system  of  imprisonment,  might,  perhaps,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  be  altogether  abolished.  Thus,  in  the  badness  of  our 
present  practice,  the  worst  and  most  questionable  of  all  punish- 
ments is  the  only  one  which  works  with  advantage.  It  is  as  if 
in  some  vehicle  the  overweight  which  caused  the  overturning  of  the 
madiine  yet  acted  ultimately  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  futv 
tber  calamity  of  its  being  dragged  away  by  the  infuriated  horses.^ 
Inquiry  of  various  kinds  having  been  set  afloat,  and  much  in- 
formation having  been  collected,  men's  minds  seem  to  have  taken 
a  stand  on  the  American  system  of  penitentiaries.  The  works  of 
several  travellers  have  contained  remarkable  reports  on  the  merits 
of  these  admirable  institutions.  The  fullest  and  best  account 
given  by  any  recent  writer  is  the  chapter  which  Mr^  Stuart  has 
devoted  to  the  description  of  Auburn.  His  report  conveys  a 
complete  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  institution,  discusses  ver^ 
Aiirly  its  advantages,  and  goes  into  greater  details  on  the  subjeiSt 
of  management  than  any  other  English  work.  Mr.  Stuart's  experi^ 
ence  of  America,  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  subject,  joined 
with  his  calm  good  sense  and  great  power  of  accurate  observation, 
rendered  him  admirably  qualified  for  the  task  of  making  such  a 
report  on  this  and  similar  establishments  as  might  have  been  made 
a  practical  guide  for  working  upon  in  this  country.  His  predeces- 
sor in  the  same  field.  Captain  Hall,  was  examined  on  the  subject 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Report  pre- 
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sented  by  them  recommends  a  modification  of  the  disciplinary 
systems  practised  at  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing,  in  the  United  States* 
The  only  information  before  the  Committee  was  that  of  Captain 
Hall,  and  assuredly  his  investigation  was  not  of  that  methodical 
and  elaborate  kind  which  ought  to  precede  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system  of  procedure  in  this  most  important  branch  of  domestic 
policy.  A  still  further  step  has  been  taken  in  sending  a  commis- 
sioner to  that  country,  with  a  view  of  collecting  such  practical 
information  as  may  be  necessary  before  any  decided  change  is 
made.  The  French  government  had  been  previously  induced  to 
send  persons  on  a  similar  mission.  They  made  a  report  to  their 
administration,  and  have  subsequently  published  the  volume  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  the  en^ 
lightened  views  and  the  general  intelligence  of  its  authors,  as  for 
the  quantity  of  information  it  contains  respecting  the  great  object 
of  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Americans 
have  got  the  start  of  us  in  this  experiment.  The  light  undoubt- 
edly came  from  Britain;  the  germ  of  all  the  penitentiaries  is  in 
Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon,  which  was  also  the  immediate  parent 
of  that  notable  job,  our  own  Penitentiary — a  most  illegitimate 
product  of  the  creator's  brain.  The  history  of  this  attempt  per- 
haps embraces  the  secret  of  our  failure.  It  too  commonly  happens 
that  public  schemes  in  this  country  are  seized  upon  as  the  mere 
occasions  of  making  money.  As  everything  is  or  was  done  by 
patronage,  the  fittest  person  is  the  last  chosen,  whether  for  build- 
ing or  managing :  the  eye  of  the  interested  is  not  on  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  public  never  hears  of  the  loss  of  its  money  and  the 
defeat  of  its  object,  until  the  job  explodes  in  some  enormity.  In 
the  instance  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  original  thought^  the  scheme, 
and  the  plan,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  were  Mr.  Bentham's: 
he  proposed  to  constitute  himself  the  gaoler;  the  act  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  pen  was  in  the  royal  hand  to  affix 
the  signature.  "  Bentham !  Bentham !"  said  George  III.  **  What 
Bentham  is  that?"  "  Mr.  Bentham  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  answered 
Lord  Shelbume.  The  king  threw  down  the  pen.  Mr.  Bentham 
had  long  before  answered  one  of  the  king's  letters  in  the  Hague 
newspaper  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  it  was  understood  his 
majesty  had  never  forgiven  the  unsparing  castigator  of  his  anony 
mous  composition.  It  was  thus  at  least  that  Lord  Shelbume 
told  the  story  of  Mr.  Bentham's  disappointment.  The  project, 
however,  being  agreeable  to  parliament,  was  far  too  good  a  one 
to  be  lost:  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  others,  disguised,  botched  and 
spoilt,  that  it  might  pass  for  their  own,  and  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  famous  jobs  of  our  times.     Mr,  Bentham 
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engmged  to  maintain  each  individual  committed  to  his  care  for 
about  one  sixth  of  what  each  has  cost  the  country  for  a  scries  of 
jears,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  outlay  on  the  building,  and 
the  not  less  enormous  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  plan^  which 
had  originally  won  the  favour  of  the  shrewdest  minister  of  the 
day.  We  allude  to  these  facts,  that  we  may  state  our  conviction 
that  had  British  ingenuity  had  fair  play,  we  should  not  now  have 
had  to  resort  to  America  to  copy  institutions  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  practical  execution,  with  allowable  devi- 
ations, of  a  theory  devised  long  ago  in  a  quiet  hermitage  in  West- 
minster. In  the  Penitentiary,  the  contrivers  or  adopters  of  that 
scheme,  like  other  imitators,  scarcely  caught  the  body  of  their 
predecessor's  scheme,  and  the  soul  most  certainly  escaped  them. 
But  in  this  matter  it  was  of  great  consequence  who  should  be 
the  first  superintendent  or  governor,  for  much,  some  say  all,  de- 
pends upon  the  moral  power  of  the  machine.  A  zealous,  inde« 
fatigable,  all-seeing  philosopher  like  Mr.  Bentham,  might  have 
given  the  measure  an  impetus  which  it  would  have  carried  to  the 
end  of  time:  his  high  tone  of  morality,  his  ardent  and  untiring 
perseverance,  his  conscientious  regard  for  the  public  interest, 
combined  with  his  personal  amiability  and  imperturbable  temper, 
would  have  made  him  the  model  of  Grand  Penitentiaries ;  while 
his  character,  fortune  and  genius  would  have  conferred  lustre  on 
the  office  of  gaoler  itself.  It  is  singular  that  all  this,  which  ought 
to  have  taken  place  here,  has  come  to  pass  in  America.  There 
the  idea  has  fructified,  and  the  men  who  have  been  proud  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  establishments  in  the  United 
States  for  the  reform  of  criminals,  have  been  men  of  station, 
learning,  philanthropy,  piety,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect. 

Legislative  experiment  is  less  encumbered  with  disturbing 
causes  in  the  United  States ;  the  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  novelty ; 
and  so  vigilant  a  watch  is  kept  over  the  agents  to  whom  the  exe- 
cution is  entrusted,  that  corrupt  motive^  are  not  permitted  to 
come  into  play.  The  operation  of  public  opinion,  moreover,  is 
so  direct  and  so  powerful,  that  the  love  of  approbation  becomes 
an  active  agent  in  eliciting  the  most  arduous  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  national  service.  To  this  other  causes  may  be  added,  which 
will  explain  the  great  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  pri- 
son discipline.  The  Union  has,  and  has  had,  as  many  bad  prisons 
as  any  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  population;  but  though 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  old  country  prisons,  they  were  not 
encumbered  with  huge  and  extensive  buildings,  which,  having 
been  erected  with  great  efibrt,  people  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
or  to  pull  down,  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  new-fangled  notions 
of  a  few  hair-brained  theorists  and  philosophers.     New  prisons  in 
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Mw  dittricU,  end  on  new  ground  in  old  ones,  were  wanted^  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement  had  consequently  a  finir  arena  to  coa- 
ttni  upon*  The  old  prisons,  moreover,  just  served  to  shock  the 
feelings  and  stimulate  Uie  humanity  of  the  philaathropists  and 
religionists  of  the  Union;  they  were  struck  with  the  moral  deta* 
rioration  of  the  prisoner  on  leaving  gaol,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
opportunity  which  his  confinement  gave  them  of  working  his  re- 
formation. The  United  States  is  an  essentially  pious  country, 
and  t^ligion  has  had  more  to  do' with  the  improvement  in  prison 
discipline  there,  than  either  legislation  or  general  philosophy. 
The  aim  of  the  chief  movers  in  this  reform  has  been  to  work  a 
religious  reformation  in  the  prisoner,  the  inspectors  are  animated 
with  this  spirit,  the  superintendent  is  invariably  a  person  deeply 
impressed  with  similar  views,  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner  are  all  of  this  description,  and  the  attendants,  partaking 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  selected  from  the  large  mass  of  the 
religious  population,  never  indulge  in  langu^e,  or  breathe  a  sen* 
timent  in  disunison  with  the  tone  of  the  institution.  This  reli- 
gious tendency  was  exhibited  before  the  present  enlightened  views 
were  adopted.  The  idea  of  solitary  imprisonment  was  adopted 
from  the  works  of  Howard  by  members  of  that  beneficent  body  of 
men,  no  where  more  paramount  in  good  deeds  than  in  America—' 
the  Quakers:  chiefly  by  their  instrumentality  the  Walnut  Street 
{nrison  of  Philadelphia  was  founded.  The  principles  of  prison 
discipline,  were,  however,  so  little  practically  understood,  that  the 
result  of  this  experiment  was  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous: 
where  the  solitary  imprisonment  was  carried  into  full  effect,  it  de- 
stroyed both  the  health  and  the  intellect  of  the  prisoner:  where  it 
was  evaded,  his  morals  were  injured  by  the  association  in  which  he 
was  permitted  to  indulge.  And  yet  it  was  from  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  of  Philadelphia  that  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  mainly  arose.  Even  now,  we  believe,  the  true  foun- 
dation of  her  reputatioii  is  but  imperfectly  understood*  It  shiall 
be  our  business  to  show  the  nature  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  tri^d  in  that  country,  and  to  furnish  such  facts  regarding 
their  progress  as  will  enable  persons  to  judge  how  far  we  are 
right  in  looking  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  for  a  guide. 

The  origin  of  the  American  experiments  on  imprisonment  was 
a  philanthropic  desire  to  find  a  substitute  for  capital  punishment. 
The  Wahittt  Street  prison  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  solitary  con- 
finement was  adopted,  arose  out  of  the  writings  of  Howurd :  it 
was  thus  supposed  that  the  patnfulness,  nay  it  was  held  the  un- 
lawfulness, of  executions  might  be  avoided.  The  Duke  de  la 
RochefoUcault  published,  in  179^,  an  interesting  notice  of  this 
prison:  he  declared  the  system  excellent,  and  his  euk>gy  viras 
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pretty  generally  repeated.  Nevertheless  the  principle  on  which 
the  system  was  founded  was  altogether  unsound,  and  the  results 
in  practice  corresponded  with  the  fault  in  theory.  The  prtsonen 
doomed  to  solitary  confinement  were  reduced  to  idiotcy,  or  de» 
atroyed  by  disease,  from  having  no  occupation  or  object  on  which 
they  might  employ  body  or  mind.  Those  not  doomed  to  utterly 
solitary  confinement  were  corrupted  by  the  contagion  of  criminal 
society :  the  prisoners  worked  together* 

The  first  state  that  imitated  the  Pensylvanian  system  Was  that 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  new  penal  laws  were  adopted  wilk 
the  new  system  of  imprisonment.  Here  solitary  confinement  was 
inflicted  in  lien  of  death,  but  only  on  such  as  were  condemned  to 
such  panishment,  and  it  made  no  part  of  the  general  discipline  of 
Ifae  prison.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  heaped  together  ih 
die  promiscuous  manner  of  the  old  system,  save  that  they  were 
compelled  to  work.  The  eumple  of  Pensylvania  was  also  followed 
by  Maryland,  MaMachusetts,  the  state  of  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  others:  capital  punishments  were  commuted  for 
solitary  imprisonment,  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  were  set  to  work, 
•ad  in  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  solitude 
and  bread  and  water  were  resorted  to  by  the  keepers;  but  still  the 
general  application  of  a  system  of  seclusion,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  made  no  part  of  the  American  plan« 

The  results  were  found  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  disoourt- 
giog:  the  prisoners  became  hardened  in  crime,  and  were  eoch 
atantly  returned  for  the  commission  of  subsequent  offences:  b^ 
sides  which,  these  establishments  were  ruinously  expensive :  every 
year  the  ^ate  was  called  upon  for  considerable  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  Penitentiary.  Somethings  it  was  clear,  was 
wrong.  Such  consequences  might  have  served  to  show  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  system  itself;  all  the  blame  was,  however^  laid 
on  the  execution.  The  prisons,  it  was  said^  were  too  crowded 
^--ihere  was  a  want  of  sufficient  classification — and  it  was  mai»- 
taiaed  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  were  built>  and  other 
nccoauBodations  effected,  the  happiest  results  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  new  system.  This  was  the  origin  of  Auburn  in 
1810.  This  prison,  now  become  so  celebrated,  was  formed  upon 
a  differont  principle  from  that  which  now  reigns  tbere«  Each 
cell  was  destined  to  receive  two  prisoners.  This  plan  was  foand 
in  its  consequences  worse  than  any  that  had  been  previously  tried* 
More  cells  were  therefore  built^  and  solitude  was  still  mora  ex^ 
tenstvely  imposed.  The  same  process  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
foing  on  in  Pensylvania:  the  Walnut  Street  Prison  was  despaired 
at:  a  new  one  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  magnificent  estaUisb- 
of  Cherry  Hill   commenced  in  Pbiladelpbta.     The  old 
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system  of  the  Walnut  Street  Prison  went  on  the  principle  of  classiti- 
cation  and  a  select  community  of  workmen;  the  modern  ones  by 
degrees  approached  the  system  of  entire  solitude.  In  the  Walnut 
Street  plan  solitary  confinement  was  but  an  accessory  feature  of 
the  system :  in  the  Cherry  Hill  and  Pittsburg  scheme  it  came  to 
be  the  fundamental  principle. 

The  virtue  of  utter  solitude  was  tried  by  way  of  experiment  at 
Auburn.  In  the  nortli  wing«  which  was  nearly  completed  in 
1821,  twenty-four  criminals  were  placed  in  separate  cells;  and 
their  confinement  appears  to  have  been  unrelieved  by  occupation  or 
any  other  source  of  distraction.  Five  of  these  men  died  in  one 
jear^  one  became  mad^  another  attempted  suicide  by  rushing  into 
the  gallery  and  over  the  balustrade^  at  the  instant  a  turnkey  en- 
tered with  some  food,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  soon  in  that 
state  of  emaciation  and  debility  as  to  prove  to  the  gaolers  that 
they  were  fast  approaching  the  termination  of  their  career.  The 
system  was  thereupon  (1823)  definitively  pronounced  bad.  The 
governor  of  the  State  of  York  pardoned  twenty-six  of  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  including,  we 
suppose,  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  first  experiment,  and 
others  who  entered  the  cells  as  they  were  finished  ;  the  rest  were 
permitted  to  work  together  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  were 
separately  locked  up  m  their  respective  cells.  In  this  practice 
we  detect  the  germ  of  the  system  which  has  since  made  Auburn 
so  famous.  Solitude  at  night  was  retained,  because  a  conviction 
existed  that  the  effects  of  it  were  morally  beneficial,  provided  its 
physical  operation  was  not  mischievous :  the  prisoners  were  ad- 
mitted to  work  together  as  an  antidote  to  the  physical  mischief 
of  solitude,  well  aware  at  the  same  time  that  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  free  communication. 
It  became  a  problem  then  how  to  obtain  the  greatest  portion  of 
solitude,  with  the  least  portion  of  social  communication,  so  that 
the  combination  might  be  both  morally  and  physically  safe.  The 
solution  was  the  present  system  of  Auburn — utter  solitude  at 
night — labour  in  common  workshops  by  day,  but  in  the  observa- 
tion of  rigorous  silence.  The  process  which  led  to  the  discovery 
may  be  imagined.  When  the  prisoners,  subdued  by  the  emaciating 
effects  of  an  idle  solitude,  were  first  led  forth  by  their  keepers,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  quiet,  humble,  and  perhaps  grate- 
ful for  the  boon ;  the  order  of  general  silence  among  the  work*- 
men,  from  the  fact  of  talk  interrupting  labour,  would  be  given, 
and  enforced  without  difficulty.  After  a  time,  the  effects  of  light, 
air,  and  society  would  exhibit  themselves  in  increased  energy,  and 
a  stronger  desire  for  social  communication.  This  the  keepers 
would  endeavour  to  repress,  and  succeeding  but  ill,  they  might 
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find  it  the  easier  aud  better  plan  to  insist  upon  utter  silence  at 
once,  l^ey  would^  having  the  power  in  their  hands,  find  it  a 
much  less  difficult  task  to  stop  the  mere  utterance  of  a  single 
word,  than  to  graduate  or  regulate  the  hum  and  buzz  of  a  workshop 
of  freeljT  communicating  labourers  employed  upon  forced  work. 
This  has  probably  been  the  order  and  progress  of  the  invention, 
but  who  the  inventor  was  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  was  first 
found  in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Elam 
Lynds,  the  present  governor  of  the  Sing-Sin^  Penitentiary,  then 
the  governor  of  Auburn*  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the 
United  States  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  new  system :  the  honour 
has,  however,  been  disputed* 

In  consequence  of  the  success  which  attended  the  new  system 
of  Auburn,  in  alt  the  points  that  could  have  been  tried  at  the 
time,  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  prison  on  the  same  plan. 
Every  prisoner  requiring  a  separate  cell,  and  there  being  but 
550  cells  at  Auburn,  it  soon  became  full,  and  as  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  perfection  and  complete- 
ness of  the  execution  of  the  plan,  there  can  be  no  crowding  in  such 
an  establishment.  It  being  determined  therefore  to  build  a  new 
penitentiary,  Mr.  Elam  Lynds^  the  director,  took  with  him  a  hun- 
dred prisoners  accustomed  to  obey  him,  and  encamped  them  on 
the  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  prison.  Here  be  set  his  men  to  work;  some  of 
them  were  carpenters,  others  masons,  or  made  such,  and  without 
walls  or  any  restraint,  and  with  no  other  authority  over  them  than 
that  which  he  derived  from  the  firmness  and  the  energy  of  his  own 
character^  they  submitted  implicitly  to  his  direction.  From  time 
to  time  during  several  years,  the  number  of  convict  labourers  was 
increased,  and  thus  they  built  their  prison.  At  present  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  Sing-Sing  contains  a  thousand  cells,  every  one  of 
which  was  constructed  by  the  prisoners  shut  up  in  them. 

The  failure  of  the  experiment  of  solitary  imprisonment  without 
work  at  Auburn,  did  not  deter  the  Pensylvanians  from  persevering 
in  their  own  system.  In  the  course  of  1827,  the  Penitentiary  of 
Pittsburg  began  to  receive  prisoners.  Each  prisoner  was  shut 
up  day  and  night,  but  such  was  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
building,  that  what  passed  in  one  cell  could  be  heard  in  the  next. 
Consequently  each  convict  could  communicate  with  his  neighbour, 
and  as  they  had  no  occupation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  communication  went  on  incessantly:  the  result  was  inevi- 
table— mutual  instruction  in  crime.  All  the  beneficial  effects  of 
solitude  were  prevented,  aud  all  the  mischief  which  arises  from  the 
conversation  of  criminals  almost  enforced.  The  unhappy  results 
of  this  experiment,  which  showed  themselves  in  the  moral  deterio- 
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ration  of  the  prisoners^  and  on  tbeir  disdiarge^  in  their  speed;  re- 
turn convicted  of  other  crimesi  when  joined  to  the  intelhgence  of 
the  success  of  the  new  system  at  Aubuniy  in  a  great  measvre 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  philanthropic  legislators  of  Pensyl- 
yania  in  the  efficacy  of  their  favourite  scheme  of  seclusion  widi- 
out  work«  as  exhibited  in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  and  akeady  in- 
troduced as  the  principle  of  the  great  institutioa  of  Cherry  Hill. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  imprisonment.  Messrs. 
Shaler^  King,  and  Wharton,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  in- 
quiry,  made  a  report  upon  the  different  systems  then  in  activity, 
(December,  ^,  1827,)  and  concluded  with  a  recommendatioa  of 
Auburn.  This  document,  which  we  have  not  seen,  is  said  by 
Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  to  be  one  of  tbe  most 
important  papers  that  exists  on  this  branch  of  legislation. 

The  influence  of  this  report  was  decisive  on  public  opinion, 
but  its  positions  were  controverted  by  more  than  one  writer.  The 
most  distinguished  of  its  opponents  was  Edward  Livingston,  well 
known  as  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  author  of  a  reformed 
code  of  criminal  laws  for  Louisiana,  as  also  of  a  reform  code  of 

frison  discipline.  One  important  point  was  conceded  by  Mr. 
ivingston  in  his  defence  of  solitude,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  work. 
But  the  objection  to  the  Auburn  plan,  which  revolts  the  feelii^ 
both  of  Mr.  Livingston,  and  more  espedally  the  writers  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  is  the  corporal  pMnishment,  which  is  employed  to  nura* 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  system  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  Pensyivanians  was  a  combination  of  the  Walnut  Street 
plan  and  the  Auburn  one:  solitary  confinement  of  tbe  most  rigo- 
rous description  was  ordained  in  every  case,  and  the  prisoner  was 
permitted  to  choose  some  description  of  work.  Thb  change  in 
the  system  of  imprisonment  necessarily  entailed  a  change  in  the 
criminal  law,  which  underwent  a  thorough  revision*  The  peaak> 
ties  were  mitigated,  the  periods  of  imprisonment  were  shortened, 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  eievy  case  except 
that  of  wilful  murder. 

The  other  States  of  the  Union  were  not  unobservairt  spectators 
of  the  proceedings  of  New  York  and  Pensylvania:  many  of  them 
have  followed  pretty  close  upon  the  example  set  them  \  ia  nome 
the  Pensylvanian  and  in  some  tbe  Auburn  systems  have  been 
adopted.  Modifications,  however,  mrt  riways  well  judged^  have 
been  introduced.  In  some  of  tbe  States,  partial  changes  have 
been  made,  and  in  others  none  at  all;  and  so  little  is  there  of 
uniformity  or  universality  in  the  prison  discipline  of  America,  that 
even  now  the  very  worst  and  the  very  best  prboos  may  be  met 
with  there  ia  dose  proximity. 
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la  both  the  Bj^tema  of  Philadelphia  and  Aabura^  it  will  be  re- 
marked, the  fundamenlal  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  that  of  com* 
fUte  iaokdion;  and  unless  the  importance  of  it  be  thoroughly  well 
understood  by  the  legislator,  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  his 
best  endeavours.  The  experience  obtained  both  in  this  country 
mad  America,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has  shown  in  the  most  convinc- 
ing manner  possible^  that  no  amelioration  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
moral  state  of  the  prisoner  as  long  as  he  is  indulged  in  communi- 
cating with  his  fellows  in  crime.  The  subjects  of  their  conversa- 
tion are  naturally  corrupting :  in.  theif  lighter  moments  they  boast 
of  their  exploits;  in  their  sadder  hours  they  breathe  vengeance 
against  the  world.  Thoughts  of  repentance,  if  they  occur,  find 
no  utterance,  for  they  would  excite  the  derision  of  their  com- 
panions, even  though  themselves  were  occasionally  visited  with 
compunctious  feelings.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  convicts 
have  befen  maintaining  a  struggle  widi  the  laws,  and  have  been  de-» 
feated :  they  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  they  have  yielded  with- 
out a  brave  defence,  and,  after  capture,  to  show  repentance  would 
be,  toi  their  perverted  minds^  like  crying  craven  when  in  the  hands 
of  Ae  enemy:  such  a  want  of  spirit,  as  it  would  be  termed,  could 
cidy  be  shown  by  a  person  of  a  moral  courage,  whom  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  in  a  prison.  It  is  braving  the  only  public 
opinion  which  has  any  influence  over  them-r-that  of  the  com- 
munity of  crime.  It  is  constantly  remarked,  that  on  first  enter- 
ing a  prison,  the  less  hardened  criminal  commences  by  exhibit- 
ing some  sense  of  shame — that  he  is,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
reantance,  subdued  to  the  same  quality  as  his  compeers — and  the 
very  man  who  began  even  with  denying  the  ofience  of  which  he  had 
bew  found  guilty,  will  end  by  boldly  maintaining  his  claim  to  a 
huge  catalogue  of  daring  crimes,  coloured  by,  or  altogether  the 
product  of  his  imagination.  Unless  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a 
criminal  is  changed,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  change  of  conduct  2 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  interdicting  utterly  the  interchange  of 
word  or  sign  with  a  fellow-convict.  The  same  results  follow  if 
only  two  are  placed  together:  the  one  is  sure  to  be  worse  than  the 
other  in  some  respects ;  and  in  their  communications  they  keep 
alive  all  their  old  sympathies,  ideas,  and  habits,  teach  mutually 
by  die  aid  of  their  different  experiences,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  superiority  by  rivalling  each  other  in  boasting  of  their  former 
atrocitieB.  It  would  be  useless  to  heap  authority  upon  authority 
for  the  truth  of  this  view,  for  it  is  now  become  the  settled  convic- 
tion of  every  person  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
Our  (m-a  Penitentiary  fomishea  a  striking  practical  proof.  The 
time  of  the  prisoners  is  there  divided  into  two  portions :  during 
the  first  balf  the  confinement  ia  solitary,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  short  time  for  exercise ;  in  the  second  they  \rork  together  in 
classes.  It  is  found,  and  we  have  the  testiniony  of. all  the 
officers  of  that  institution  to  the  fact^  that  during  the  first  pe- 
riod the  prisoners  invariably  improve,  and  as  invariably  dete- 
riorate during  the  second;  so  much  so,  that  the  governor  declared, 
before  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  more 
good  would  be  done  by  discharging  them  at  the  expiration  of  half 
their  time  of  sentence,  than  by  detaining  them  through  the  whole 
of  it 

The  isolation  of  Philadelphia,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
perfect :  whereas  in  Auburn  it  is  relaxed  to  the  eye  only :  the 
prisoners  working  together  in  different  classes  of  trades,  but  com- 
municating neither  by  word  nor  sign.  The  sympathies  are  scantily 
fed,  but  the  mind  is  altogether  denied  social  food.  Now  this 
difference  between  a  physical  and  an  arbitrary  separation,  though 
not  very  striking  at  first  sight,  is  productive  of  wide  differences 
in  the  end.  And  first,  as  regards  the  important  subject  of 
work,  important  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  prisoner,  and  also  in 
its  financial  influence  on  die  prison,  and  its  accounts.  In  the 
seclusion  of  the  cell,  work  becomes  a  source  of  enjoyment: 
without  it,  the  prisoner  could  not  exist — take  away  his  work,  and 
he  feels  that  with  it  goes  the  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to 
make  its  value  felt,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  penitentiary  of  Phi- 
ladelphia to  confine  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  for  a  short  time  with- 
out occupation :  after  the  first  movements  of  despair  are  over^ 
and  he  begins  to  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
cold  plunge  out  of  the  busy  world  of  crime  into  the  depths 
of  his  silent  prison,  he  begins  to  ask  for  work,  and  ultimately  to 
beseech  it  as  a  favour;  afterwards  he  can  know  no  bitterer  punish- 
ment than  to  be  deprived  of  this  his  only  solace. 

In  the  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
both  the  punishment  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  to  admit 
the  visits  of  strangers..  The  official  character  in  which  Messrs* 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
caused  the  magistracy  of  Philadelphia  to  make  an  exception  in 
their  favour.  They  visited  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  of  Cherry  Hill 
Penitentiary,  and  have  given  notes  of  the  conversations  which 
passed.  One  and  all  agreed  that  labour  was  the  grand  solace  of 
their  solitary  existence. 

No.  28,  condemned  for  murder,  was  asked  if  he  thought  he 
could  live  there  without  working.  *'  Work,"  said  he,  "  appears  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  to  existence;  I  believe  that  I  should  die 
without  it."  He  was  also  asked  if  he  often  saw  his  keepers,  and 
if  he  felt  pleasure  in  seeing  them.  He  said  he  saw  them  about 
six  times  a  day,  and  never  without  a  feeling  of  joy.    ♦*  This  sum- 
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mer  a  cricket  came  into  my  court*  It  lo6ked  like  company  for 
me.  When  a  butterfly  or  any  other  animal  enters  my  cell«  I  never 
hurt  it " 

No.  36  said  that  work  was  a  great  blessing.  The  longest  day 
of  the  week  was  Sunday ;  it  seemed  without  end,  because  there 
was  no  work. 

No.  41  was  asked  if  he  considered  work  necessary.  ''  One 
could  not  live  here  without  it,"  said  he.  "  Sunday  is  a  heavy  day 
to  get  through,  I  assure  you."  And  yet  this  was  a  man  whose 
chief  consolation  was  religion. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  prisoners  have  no  means  of 
communicating  their  opinions :  and,  in  fact,  if  two  men  were  in  the 
adjoining  cells  for  twenty  years,  they  would  never  know  more  of 
each  other  than  if  they  had  lived  at  the  antipodes* 

No.  56  had  been  convicted  three  times,  and  been  confined  in 
other  prisons.  It  was  observed  to  him  :  ''  You  appear  to  work 
here  without  difficulty :  you  say  it  was  not  so  in  the  other  prisons 
where  you  were  confined  :  whence  comes  the  diflference?"  "  Oh, 
sir,  work  here  is  a  pleasure  ;  it  would  sadly  aggravate  the  evil  of 
being  here,  to  take  it  away.  Nevertheless^  I  think  1  could  do 
without  it,  if  compelled." 

No.  62,  a  physician  and  a  well  educated  man  :  he  is  allowed 
the  privilege  of  doing  nothing  but  what  he  likes;  nevertheless 
he  works  iucessantly<  Knowing  no  trade,  he  voluntarily  cuts  out 
leather  for  shoes. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  statements  of  each  prisoner;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  this  point  all  of  them  were  unanimous.  Of 
the  intenseness  with  which  work  was  applied  to,  some  opinion 
may  be  formed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  different  trades  were 
learned  in  the  prison. 

Now  at  Auburn  work  is  compelled :  it  would  not  be  adopted 
voluntarily :  where  men  are  even  permitted  to  see  one  another, 
the  necessity  for  labour  is  far  less  imperious.  In  order  therefore 
to  force  work^  punishment  must  be  used  in  case  of  idleness,  or 
neglect.  The  lash  is  brought  into  play,  the  keeper  is  authorized 
to  punish  refractoriness  on  the  spot.  This  is  considered  the  blot 
on  the  system  of  Auburn ;  and  we  observe  that  in  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  last  session,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  there  in  force  is  recommended.  Corporal 
punishments  are  recommended  to  be  abolished ;  the  reason 
given  for  this  change  is,  that  *'  the  Committee  are  unwilling  to 
entrust  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  prisoners  in  this 
country,  a  discretionary  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment."    Why  not  then  change  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
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managetnent  of  criminals  ia  intrasted  ?  In  any  case  tkia  mttst  bi^ 
done ;  for  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  men  who  do  the 
duties  of  turnkeys  in  our  gaols  have  been  themselves  criminaby 
and  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  of  that  description  to  whom  any 
kind  of  reform  can  be  entrusted*  Generally  speaking,  the  tum^ 
keys  are  as  little  calculated  to  take  the  care  of  the  moral  state 
of  their  prisoners,  as  to  be  entrusted  with  their  corporal  chas- 
tisement. But  the  grade  of  keeper  wilt  be  raiaed  in  public  esti- 
mation, when  higher  objects  are  aimed  at  than  the  mere  custody 
of  a  crowd  of  ruffians :  when  the  prison  is  to  be  made  an  inteU 
lectual  and  moral  school  of  discipline,  instead  of  a  hotbed  of 
crime  and  degradation,  very  different  men  will  be  re(]^uired,  and 
very  different  men  be  willing  to  accept  the  post,  which  will  be 
one  of  responsibility  and  respectability. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  the  system  of 
Auburn,  and  yet  leave  out  the  provision  on  which  in  fact  turns 
the  success  of  the  whole  experiment,  is,  we  fear,  not  uncharacter<>> 
istic  of  similar  Reports.  There  is  in  our  legislation  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  trim :  the  half-and-half  or  the  bit-by-bit  spirit  faas>  in 
consequence  of  the  struggling  and  balancing  of  parties  and  inter'- 
ests,  entailed  by  a  government  of  patronage,  thoroughly  infused 
itself  into  our  parliamentary  committees.*  We  can  fully  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  humane  persons  who  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  submitting  their  fellow-creatures  to  the  arbitrary  blows 
of  any  man.  Such  persons  must,  however,  balance  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as 
Auburn,  and  the  evil  of  corporal  chastisement  inflicted  accord*- 
ing  to  the  will  of  a  keeper.  The  objection  to  the  lash  is  two* 
fold :  the  bodily  pain,  and  the  degrading  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  pain  is  certain,  immediate,  and  sufliciently  dis'* 
agreeable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  offence;  but  it  is 
temporary,  the  smart  quickly  passes  away,  and  in  itself  is  mildet* 
than  perhaps  any  punishment  that  can  be  hit  upon  for  prison 
offences.  As  to  the  degradation,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  a  term  inapplicable  to  convicts :  they  are  already  degraded 
below  all  the  graduation  of  society.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  their 
condition  always  to  be  kept  in  their  minds,  that  for  a  period  they 
have  forfeited  all  their  social  rights,  that  they  can  only  regain 

*  Contrast  tliis'fastidioas  tenderness  for  tbe  criminal  with  the  late  decision  to  keep 
up  militarjT  flogging.  Something  like  a  charge  of  "  cant  *'  may  be  made  against  men 
who  weep  over  the  passing  tmerts  of  a  crinunol  at  one  moment,  and  at  another  nnhesi- 
tatincly  condemn  the  soldier,  tbe  defender  of  bis  country,  whom  it  is  an  honoor  to  oomr 
roand,  to  sufrer  the  degradation  and  the  agony  of  a  flaying  at  the  cross-halberils  from  the 
whips  of  his  comrades. 
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tbam  by  good  cooducl  in  the  prison,  aod  at  the  expiratioQ  of 
their  term;  tb9t  until  the  day  of  their  emerging  into  society, 
they  wtm  below  all  the  rest  of  maokind«  but  ou  that  day  a  thorough 
emancipation,  moral,  social,  and  physical,  ought  and  is  expected 
to  take  place.  There  is  nothing  so  likely  as  the  lash  to  bring 
them  to  a  stinging  sense  of  the  loss  of  their  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship* A  further  objection  has  been  alleged.  It  is  said  that  the 
feelings  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  breast  of  the  man  subject  to 
the  lash  are  not  of  a  kind  to  contribute  to  his  moral  reformat' 
tjon*  There  is  a  plausibility  in  this  argument  which  will  pro- 
bably yield  before  these  considerations.  The  reform  which  is 
expected  to  be  worked  in  such  a  prison  as  Auburn,  is  to  super- 
induce in  the  person  of  an  idle,  vicious,  and  probably,  intemper 
rate  offender,  the  habits  of  a  sober  and  industrious  workman. 
Now,  though  in  the  case  of  a  man  just  taken  from  the  haunts  of 
crime  and  the  turbulence  of  lawless  society,  the  lash  ma^  at  first 
produce  passion  and  wrathful  denunciations  of  revenge,  it  is  cer* 
tain  to  effect  ultimately  a  thorough  submission  and  obedience. 
As  soon  as  this  end  is  answered,  the  necessity  for  its  use  ceases, 
the  passions  subside  under  the  wholesome  influence  of  solitude 
and  labour,  and  the  man  is  no  long^er  the  same:  his  moral  identity 
has  suffered  a  total  change.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  expen* 
ence.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  cry  out  against  the  punish* 
ment  in  the  abstract,  to  inauire  how  much  of  it  is  required  ni  prac^ 
tice.  It  is  found,  that  aithoug^h  with  a  new  company  corporal 
chastisement  is  frequently  required,  the  necessity  quickly  ceases: 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  visitors  might  for  a  lon^  time  pay  con* 
slant  attention  to  the  manner  of  working  in  the  mstitution,  with- 
out discovering  the  check  which  was  in  operation,  and  only 
showing  itself  in  its  effects.  This  remark  chiefly  applies  to 
Auburn,  where  chastisemeqt  is  singularly  temperate.  At  Sing- 
Sing,  owing  perhaps  to  the  different  nature  of  the  labour,  it  beinjg 
out  of  doors,  and  under  the  inspection  of  a  few  guardians,  it  is 
much  more  frequent*  No  register  is  kept  of  punishment.  It  is 
believed  that  at  Sing^Sing  an  average  of  six  are  punished  per 
diem,  out  of  a  thousand  convicts.  At  Auburn,  where  the  punish* 
meut  is  now  so  mild,  it  was  at  first  extremely  severe.  One  of 
the  keepers  stated  to  the  French  commissioners,  that  he  remem- 
bered seeing,  when  the  institution  first  began,  nineteen  punished 
in  an  hour,  and  that  now,  since  the  discipline  was  well  established, 
be  has  been  onc^  four  months  and  a  Ao/f  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  single  blow.  That  such  should  be  the  result  is  highly 
probable:  no  conversation  can  ensue,  so  that  the  prisoner  has  to 
balance  between  the  pleasure  of  uttering  a  single  word,  or  sign,  or 
other  piece  of  disobedience,  and  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  pain 
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inflicted  by  a  sharp  blow  with  a  cane.*  The  nature  of  the  case 
demands  perpetual  vigilance :  an  ingenious  contrivance,  however, 
by  preventing  the  prisoners  from  knowing  whether  they  are 
watched  or  not,  relieves  the  keeper  from  that  painfully  continued 
inspection  which  might  have  been  found  impossible.  A  false 
gallery  runs  round  the  workshops,  which  enables  the  keeper  or 
the  visitors  to  see  without  being  seen,  so  that  the  convicts  are 
never  aware  when  they  are  not  watched.  They  work  with  a  full 
feeling  that  an  eye  is  always  upon  them. 

This  difficulty,  as  regards  corporal  chastisement,  is  entirely 
avoided  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Philadelphia  prison.  There  is  no 
wish  to  talk  when  there  is  no  one  to  talk  to :  and  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  offend  in  a  cell :  no  prison  regulations  are  necessary 
where  the  prisoner  is  only  required  to  exist  in  a  space  from  which 
he  cannot  escape.  Work  he  demands  by  way  of  consolation :  he 
therefore  wants  no  urging  to  that  which  is  his  only  relief  from 
care.  There  is,  however,  a  regulation  with  respect  to  work  in 
the  Cherry  Hill  prison  of  Philadelphia  which  has  not  been  stated. 
The  convict  is  compelled  to  choose  between  constant  work  and 
constant  idleness.  He  is  not  permitted  to  work  when  he  pleases, 
and  then  give  it  up,  as  his  caprice  or  his  weariness  may  dictate. 
Th^  idleness,  moreover,  is  accompanied  with  darkness:  light  is 
alone  given  for  work.  This  is  the  only  punishment  in  the  power 
of  the  keeper :  it  is  the  only  one  that  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
possibly  require.  There  is  but  one  thing  beyond  solitary  con* 
finement  in  a  cell,  that  is,  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  and 
without  labour.  Every  light  cell  at  Philadelphia  has  a  smalt 
court  attached  to  it;  there  is  a  free  admission  and  current  of  air* 
The  place  is  salubrious,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  good. 

The  advantage  in  this  point  in  the  Philadelphia  system  is  not 
undervalued  by  the  humane  patrons  of  that  institution.  The 
admirable  Society  of  Friends  has  thrown  all  the  weight  of  its 
authority  and  influence  into  the  scale,  and  were  it  not  from  a  very 
general  popular  prejudice  or  sentiment  against  the  horror  of  im- 
muring persons  in  solitary  dungeons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
favourite  system  would  have  prevailed  far  more  extensively.  On 
the  ground  of  humanity,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  sharp  and  short  infliction  of  Auburn  is  not  preferable 
to  the  pains  of  utter  solitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pri- 
soner would  prefer  the  former,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
consult  his  feelings.     The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  which  disci- 

*  The  instrument  of  punishment  is  variously  named.  Some  of  the  anUiorities  call 
it  a  whip,  some  tlie  lash  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Coke»  in  his  *<  Subaltern's  Furlough/'  the  last  wri- 
ter  who  speaks  of  Auburn,  calls  it  a  cane.  It  probably  differs  in  different  prisons. 
Mr.  Stuart  says  it  is  a  whip  of  hide,  and  in  some  cases  of  rope. 
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pfine  is  best  calculatedy  first,  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  secondly,  to  reform  the  criminal  and  prepare  him  for 
his  emancipation. 

To  hit  upon  a  punishment  which  shall  deter  the  offender  from 
the  commission  of  crime  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  there  is  Utile 
dreaded  in  the  community  of  criminals  but  the  extreme  pain  of 
death — and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  rough  handling  which  ac- 
companies apprehension.  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  peni* 
tentiary,  in  fact  they  abhor  the  prison  discipline  of  America  until 
refomoied;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  future  ever  pre- 
sents itself  in  so  tangible  a  shape  as  to  affect  their  conduct.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  offender  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
crime :  he  is  spurred  on  by  occasional  fits  of  remorse,  he  is  stimu- 
lated by  intemperance,  his  loss  of  character  removes  him  from 
contact  with  any  but  the  vicious :  amongst  these  (and  the  force 
of  opinion  is  the  stronger  from  its  concentration)  be  is .  a  hero 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  depredations  upon  the  outer  world. 
The  whole  tribe  of  receivers,  flash-house  keepers,  prostitutes, 
and  inferior  agents,  have  a  direct  interest,  not  only  in  stimulating 
the  offender  to  plunder,  but  in  keeping  up  his  self-respect  and 
in  staving  off  every  accident  likely  to  lead  him  to  repentance. 
Early  impressions,  if  by  improbable  accident  they  have  been 
goody  are  instantly  stifled  by  the  jeer  or  the  reproach,  and  the 
better  part  of  the  man  is  quickly  overpowered  by  some  mere 
stimulus  of  his  share  in  the  sheer  animal  world.  There  is  other 
intoxication  than  that  of  liquor :  the  senses  of  the  bold  burglar 
or  the  adroit  thief  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inebriation : 
he  has  his  obsequious  landlord  to  provide  him  accommodation 
far  beyond  any  imaginary  paradise  of  his  laborious  days — his 
early  period  of  obscurity.  He  has  the  fencer  waiting  upon  him, 
like  the  Jew  money-lender  on  a  spendthrift  lord,  ready  almost  to 
advance  him  money  upon  the  speculation  of  the  evening;  and, 
above  all,  he  is  administered  to  by  females  whose  virtue  he  has 
never  been  taught  to  miss»  and  whose  finery  of  attire  and  per^ 
sonal  gifts  (for  alas!  they  have  been  the  cause  of  ruin)  dazzle  his 
vulgar  imagination,  and  arouse  both  his  appetites  and  his  pride. 
The  criminal  leaves  such  a  society  with  a  resolve  to  do  or  die. 
What  soldier  ever  feared  death  amidst  the  roar  of  battle?  The 
thief  plunges  into  the  tide  of  the  world  determined  on  a  prey :  in 
such  a  moment,  what  does  he  care  for  hulks  or  Sidney,  New- 
gate or  the  Penitentiary?  the  idea  of  the  scaffold  may  come  over 
him  with  a  horrid  shudder,  but  for  all  else  he  stands  prepared. 
The  solemnities  of  an  ignominious  death  have  an  awe  in  them 
that  at  no  time  can  be  withstood,  save  by  him  who  is  burning  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  alUsubduing  passion  of  revenge.      In 
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every  other  instance,  it  is  a  calculation  of  personal  aafetjr  whicli 
induces  the  crioie  that  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  death,  if  brought 
home. 

Tlie  principle  of  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime  by 
an  example  of  punishment  has  been  too  much  dwelt  upon.  The 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  estimable  writers  to  attach  too  great 
weight  to  it,  has  naturally  arisen  from  the  discovery  which  of  late 
has  been  forced  upon  us  that  criminals  stood  in  no  degree  of  awe 
of  the  punishment  that  awaited  conviction.  It  hence  came  forci** 
biy  to  the  mind,  that  it  was  this  want  of  an  example  of  terror  that 
favoured  the  growth  of  crime.  The  hulks  were  found  to  be 
viewed  as  a  sejour  not  without  its  agremens^-ihere  the  convict 
could  receive  the  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  presents  of 
his  friends:  he  could  spend  it  in  the  articles  that  best  pleased  his 
fancy,  with  some  limitations:  he  could  receive  his  old  acquaint* 
ance  and  be  retired  with  him  or  her,  and,  moreover,  be  exempt 
from  labour  as  long  as  he  or  she  chose  to  remain  his  guest.  Hia 
food  was  superior  to  that  of  any  labourer  in  regular  work,  and  bis 
labour  less.  At  night  the  hold  of  the  ship  might  be  turned  into 
a  "  free  and  easy,"  and  what  with  a  fiddle,  beer,  and  tobacco,  the 
time  passed  gaily  enough.  To  their  songs  the  very  keepers  would 
listen,  and  many  of  them  were  of  course  in  celebration  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  glorious  minority  of  the  convicts,  and  sometimes,  it 
IS  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee, 
these  keepers  would  command  an  encore.  Australia  was  not 
viewed  as  a  place  of  punishment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  coun* 
try  where  the  judicious  might  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  govern* 
ment  expenditure.  The  Penitentiary  alone  was  spoken  of  by  the 
knowing  ones  as  a  thing  to  be  if  possible  avoided ;  but  as  the 
number  it  could  admit  was  very  limited,  the  chance  of  incarcera- 
tion there  has  never  operated,  in  all  probability,  upon  a  single 
human  being. 

Were  penitentiaries  as  numerous  as  tread*mills,  we  should 
not  reckon  upon  them  as  any  powerful  motive  in  driving  the 
would-be  offender  into  a  virtuous  abstinence.  We  are  inclined 
to  attach  far  greater  importance  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  crime 
to  other  means:  such  as  the  treatment  of  juvenile  vagrants,  of 
juvenile  offenders,  the  vigilance  of  a  preventive  police,  and  the 
activity  of  the  organs  of  justice. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the 
Auburn  and  Philadelphia  systems,  in  operating  a  reform  of  tbe 
criminal,  we  fear  it  must  still  remain  a  question  for  some  time. 
The  point  is  an  issue  of  fact,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been 
fiufiiciently  long  tried  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  num*- 
ber  of  those  convicted  after  discharge  from  either  penitentiary. 
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It  will  always  bo  a  very  difficult  point  to  ascertain  this  result  in 
tbe  United  States,  for  pot  only  have  the  different  states  their  dif* 
ferent  prisons,  but  their  different  laws,  and  on  the  subject  of 
convicts  there  appears  neither  any  mutual  comparison,  nor  any 
centralization  in  the  capital.  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  as 
regards  second  offences,  they  are  much  rarer  in  the  new  than  in 
tbe  old  prisons,  and  that  this  truth  applies  even  to  our  own  Peni* 
tentiary,  faulty  as  the  principle  is  on  which  it  has  been  regulated. 

On  the  great  subject  of  reform  there  is  a  point  of  difference  in 
the  effect  of  the  system  of  labour  in  the  Auburn  and  the  Phila* 
delphia  schemes  which  may  not  occur  to  every  one.  Labour,  in 
tbe  Philadelphia  prison,  is  adopted  and  kept  up  as  a  distraction : 
on  the  subsequent  re-entry  into  life  of  the  solitary  prisoner  he 
finds  no  such  necessity :  be  revenges  himself,  it  may  be,  by  a 
copious  draught  of  society,  for  his  long  abstinence:  the  hold 
which  labour  had  upon  him  is  ^one,  except  in  so  far  as  skill  and 
habit,  and  tbe  necessity  of  subsistence  may  prevail.  These  are 
powerful  motives,  and  seconded  by  good  will,  will  probably 
prevail. 

Now,  on  tbe  other  band,  in  the  Auburn  institution,  labour  and 
skill  have  been  forced  upon  the  convict.  He  has  learned  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  others :  he  knows  labour  as  a  duty,  and  not 
as  a  relief,  and  this  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  he  ought  to  view 
ity  and  must  look  at  it  as  a  member  ot  a  civil  community.  He  has 
been  taught  the  task  of  humility  and  subservience,  labour  and 
qoietvde — tbe  most  useful  qualities  he  could  possibly  possess  in 
order  to  ensure  his  success  in  after-life. 

A  defect  of  a  serious  kind  is  partially  shared  by  Auburn  with 
tbe  barbarous  prisons  of  England  and  France,  and  from  which 
that  of  Philadelphia  is  entirely  free.  When  an  offender  has  served 
his  time,  and  is  anxious  to  reestablish  himself  in  the  world,  he  is 
of  necessity  most  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
the  inaute  of  a  gaol:  the  knowledge  of  his  conviction  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  any  success  in  his  new  attempt  at  re-establishing 
A  character.  Now  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  interfere  with  this 
design  as  gaol  connections;  if  acknowledged,  they  lead  to  temp- 
tation and  utter  destruction — if  denied,  a  betrayal  and  ai^cusation 
follow  on  the  part  of  former  comrades,  which  effectually  explode 
every  idea  of  success  or  hope  of  even  subsistence  in  a  new  and 
honest  line  of  life,  whether  conduct  or  intention  be  of  a  virtuous 
kind  or  not.  This  is  in  full  force  in  the  old  prisons  of  Europe : 
w>table  instances  of  its  evil  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Vidocq,  and  those  of  James  Hardy  Vaux:  the  fact  is,  however, 
well  and  ei^tensively  known  to  all  who  have  experience  of  convicts, 
that  one  of  tbe  greatest  di^iculties  in  the  way  of  their  restoration, 
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is  the  mischievous  effect  of  gaol  connections.  In  Auburn,  pri- 
soners must  become  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  person,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  each  other  than  by  form  and  face :  we  presume 
that  they  are  distinguished  not  by  name,  but  by  number:  this 
familiarity,  however,  with  the  features  of  a  fellow-prisoner  may  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences  to  the  virtuously  disposed* 
Now  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  this  evil  is  completely  obviated: 
no  prisoner  ever  sees  the  face  or  hears  the  name  of  another,  how- 
ever long  his  detention  may  last.  It  was  the  consolation  of  some 
of  the  prisoners,  as  expressed  in  their  conversation  with  the 
French  Commissioners,  that  they  might  leave  the  place,  begin 
the  world  afresh,  and  never  be  taunted  or  claimed  by  any  of  their 
vicious  fellow-sufferers.  Connected  with  this  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Philadelphia,  is  another  difference,  which,  however^  is 
neither  so  important,  nor  so  irremediable.  At  Auburn  there  is 
a  promiscuous  admission  of  visitors,  who  are  allowed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum,  about  a  shilling,  to  inspect  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  to  watch  the  prisoners  at  work.  This  is  a  practice  which 
has  many  advantages,  and  is  likely  to  act  as  an  admirable  check  on 
the  conduct  of  the  keepers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  observation  of  convicts  by  their  former  compa- 
nions, and  to  cause  their  persons  to  be  known  in  quarters  where 
they  may  afterwards  seek  for  employment.  But  if  in  other  re- 
spects Auburn  is  found  to  answer,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
ever  be  held  to  be  a  very  serious  objection.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered how  many  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  detention  of  cri* 
minals  it  either  obviates  or  mitigates ;  and  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  human  institution  in  which  every  thing  is 
perfect.  All  life,  as  well  as  all  legislation,  is  in  fact  a  balancing 
of  good  and  evil — advantages  and  disadvantages. 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  we  have  overvalued  the  import- 
ance of  the  objection  to  the  prisons  as  they  exist  here  and  else- 
where, and  which  lies  partially  against  Auburn,  we  will  exemplify 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  imprisonment  by  the  brief 
narrative  of  one  of  the  solitary  inmates  of  a  cell  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  penitentiary.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by 
every  authority  we  have  access  to,  and  they  are  of  very  various 
kinds.  The  evidence  of  the  convicts  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' Committee,  may  be  more  especially  referred  to,  as  also  Mr* 
Wakefield's  book  on  Newgate,  and  the  papers  in  Fraser's  Ma' 
gazine,  by  the  *'  Schoolmaster  in  Newgate,"  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  are  about  to  be  collected  into  a  volume. 

**No.OO.  This  prisoner  is  40  years  of  age — convicted  of  highway  rob- 
bery.   He  appears  extremely  intelligent.    This  is  his  story. 
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**  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  when  I  came  to  I^iladelphia : 
I  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  West,  and  I  came  to  try  my  for- 
tune in  getting  a  livelihood  in  a  great  town.  Having  no  recommenda- 
tion^ I  could  get  no  work,  and  on  the  first  night,  as  I  had  no  other  place 
to  go  to,  I  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  the 
port.  I  was  fonnd  there  in  the  morning:  the  constable  apprehended 
me,  and  the  mayor  condemned  me  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  as  a  va- 
grant. During  this  month  I  mixed  with  a  crowd  of  malefactors  of  all 
ages,  and  lost  the  honest  principles  my  father  had  given  roe,  and  on  leav- 
ing the  prison,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  join  several  young  delinquents 
of  my  own  age,  and  we  committed  divers  robberies  together.  I  was  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  acquitted.  I  thought  myself  now  too  deep  K>r 
justice,  and  thinking  nothing  could  beat  me,  I  went  on  robbing  full  of 
confidence.  I  was  taken  again,  and  this  time  I  was  condemned  to  nine 
years'  imprisonment  in  Walnut-Street  gaol.'* 

He  was  then  asked  if  this  punishment  did  not  show  him  the 
necessity  of  changing  his  mode  of  life  and  correcting  his  dishonest 
habits  ? 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  it  was  not  Walnut  Street  Gaol  that  made  roe 
repent  of  my  crimes.  I  confess  I  never  did  repent,  nor  had  an  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  repentance  all  the  time  I  was  there.  But  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  same  individuals  were  always  coming  back,  and 
that  however  clever,  strong  or  bold  they  were,  they  were  sure  to  end  in 
being  caught.  This  made  me  reflect  very  seriously,  and  I  resolved  as 
soon  as  T  got  out  of  prison  to  abandon  this  dangerous  kind  of  life.  As 
soon  as  I  had  made  this  resolution,  my  conduct  became  better,  and  I 
got  out  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  1  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor  in 
prison,  and  1  soon  got  work.  I  married  and  was  getting  on  uncom- 
monly well :  but  Philadelphia  was  full  of  people  1  had  known  in  prison, 
and  I  was  in  a  perpetual  tremble  lest  I  should  be  betrayed  by  some  of 
them.  At  last,  one  day,  two  of  my  old  chums  came  to  my  master  and 
asked  to  see  me.  1  pretended  at  first  not  to  know  them,  but  they  soon 
forced  me  to  confess  who  I  was.  They  then  asked  me  to  lend  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  on  my  refusing  they  threatened  to  tell 
my  master  all  about  me.  I  then  promised  to  do  what  I  could,  and  told 
them  to  come  back  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I 
went  out  myself,  and  getting  on  board  immediately,  with  my  wife, 
quitted  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  I  soon  found  work  again  there,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  led  a  very  comfortable  life,  when  one  day  my  master 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  constables  of  Philadelphia,  informing 
him  that  amongst  his  workmen,  he  had  an  old  Walnut  prisoner.  I 
never  knew  what  could  induce  this  man  to  take  a  step  of  the  kind.  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  being  here.  As  soon  as  my  master  received  this 
letter,  he  dismissed  me  in  disgrace.  I  went  the  round  of  all  the 
tailors  of  Baltimore,  but  they  had  been  informed  and  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  me.  I  was  compelled  by  want  to  go  and  work  on 
the  rail-road  then  being  laid  down  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio. 
Grief  and  this  hard  kind  of  life  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever.    I  was  ill 
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A  long  time,  and  Bpent  And  sold  all  I  had  I  had  scaroely  got  better, 
when  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  here  the  feter  took  me  again.  Ab  I 
was  getting  better^  I  found  myself  in  a  desperate  situation,  without  work 
or  bread  for  mj  family.  I  thought  of  all  the  obstacles  I  found  in  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood,  and  of  all  the  unjust  persecutions  I  had  to  sub*- 
mit  to,  so  I  fell  into  a  state  of  exasperation  I  cannot  express.  I  said  to 
myself^  well !  since  they  force  me  to  it,  I  will  turn  robber  again,  and 
if  there  is  a  dollar  In  the  United  States,  though  it  were  in  the  President's 
pocket,  1  will  have  it.  I  called  my  wife,  and  told  her  to  sell  all  the 
clothes  that  were  left,  and  with  the  money  I  bought  a  pistol.  With 
this  pistol,  and  at  a  time  When  1  was  unable  to  walk  without  crutches, 
I  went  into  the  suburbs  and  stopped  the  first  passenger  I  met,  and  made 
him  give  me  his  pocket  book*  But  I  was  apprehended  the  same  even- 
ing.  I  had  been  dodged  by  the  man  I  had  robbed,  and  my  weakness 
obliging  me  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing me.     I  confessed  the  crime,  and  was  sent  here." 

He  was  then  asked  what  his  present  intentions  were:  what  re* 
solutions  he  had  made  for  the  future? 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  disposed,  I  confess  to  you  honestly,  to  reproach  my- 
self with  what  I  have  done,  nor  yet  to  become  what  they  call  a  good 
Christian :  but  I  am  determined  never  to  rob  any  more :  and  now  I 
think  I  shall  succeed  in  this  plan.  At  the  end  of  niiie  years  1  shall 
leave  here,  nobody  in  the  world  will  know  me:  no  one  will  know 
that  I  have  been  in  prison :  I  shall  have  made  no  dangerous  acquaint** 
ance :  I  shall  be  free  to  earn  my  bread  in  peace.  This  is  the  grand 
advantage  I  find  in  this  penitentiary,  and  which  makes  me  prefer  it,  in 
spite  of  the  hardship  of  the  discipline,  a  thousand  times  to  going  baak 
again  to  Walnut  Street." 

This  man  had  been  a  year  ill  prison,  and  his  health  was  now 
good. 

The  last  remarks  of  this  poor  man  lead  us  to  the  very  impor- 
tant consideration  of  the  probability  of  reform  in  prison,  under 
any  form  or  set  of  regulations. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  in  England,  among  persons  who  are 
conversant  with  the  lives  of  criminals,  that  they  never  reform. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  experience  would  fully  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  assertion.  Stated  crudely  in  this  man- 
ner, it  ist^  not  unlikely  to  produce  unnecessary  discouragement  in 
the  ininds  of  the  humane  and  benevolent.  It  wx>uld  be  marvellous 
indeed  if  any  large  number  of  convicts  in  this  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  did  or  even  could  reform*  Every  thing  conspires  to 
prevent  iti  we  put  them  in  gaol  where  they  leara  more  crime^ 
we  turn  them  out  with  bad  connections,  and  with  a  blasted  cha- 
racter. Ignorant  perhaps  of  a  trade  on  entering  prison^  they 
leave  it  without  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  supposing  they 
tbUld  get  employment.     WelUfed,  ilUtaught  by  their  comrades. 
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mad  brutalized  by  Ihe  profitless  labour  of  the  treadmill^  with 
crime  before  them  as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  breads  where 
is  tb«  probability  even  of  a  resolution  to  reform?  if  the  resolution 
is  made,  how  many  chances  are  there  of  its  being  carried  into 
executioni  Before  we  condemn  criminals  for  not  changing  their 
modes  of  life,  we  ought  to  see  whether  we  provide  them  with  any 
inducements  to  do  so:  we  should  apply  to  them  the  same  reason* 
ing  that  we  do  to  every  other  condition  of  life.  In  none  of  the 
American  prisons  on  the  new  plans,  nor  yet  in  our  own  Peniten- 
tiary«  is  any  such  doctrine  held.  There  are  on  the  other  band 
philanthropists  to  whom  a  certain  quantity  of  illusion  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  who  dream  that  by  the  adoption  of  some  system  or  other 
the  delinquent  may  be  purified  from  his  wickedness  and  restored 
to  the  paths  of  virtue;  that  this  or  that  system  has  but  to  be  ex* 
teoaively  followed,  and  that  the  prisons  will  be  emptied  and  crime 
will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  hopes  are  in 
the  first  instance  based  upon  expected  reforms  in  prison,  but  if 
we  look  farther  into  the  schemes  of  these  benevolent  visionaries, 
it  will  be  found  they  reckon  upon  a  re*education  of  the  whole 
habits  of  the  man,  moral  and  intellectual;  and  on  looking  farther, 
that  they  propose  to  bring  every  individual,  exposed  to  the  com- 
missioD  of  crime,  within  their  sphere  of  enlightenment.  They 
would  cause  every  youth  to  enter  their  establishments,  who  was 
in  any  way  thrown  upon  the  world;  tliey  would  clothe,  and  feed, 
aod  educate  him,  and  thus  deprive  the  population  of  crime  of  the 
sources  of  its  supply*  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  plan  the  crimi* 
nals  of  the  country,  and  the  destitute  children  of  its  towns, 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  bein^  educated  and  provided 
for  than  the  honest  and  the  industrious  poor.  The  way  to 
virtue  and  enlightenment  would  be  through  the  gate  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  the  state  would  thus  take  the  best  care  of  its  worst 
cutizens.  Society  would  be  in  this  manner  turned  upside  down. 
and  we  fear  tliat  it  would  stand  but  unsteadily  on  its  conical 
point*  One  step  further  would  be  necessary ;  the  state  would 
have  to  take  care  and  enforce  the  moral  and  intellectual  education 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  when  this  great  Spartan 
measure  is  thoroughly  carried  into  execution,  we  will  believe 
tiMU  the  necessity  for  prisons  will  disappear. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reform,  the  one  which  will  restore  the 
purity  oi  the  original  character,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been 
pure,  and  place  the  individual  on  a  level  with  the  man  of  unvariedly 
upright  conduct.  There  is  a  want  of  self-respect,  a  conscious- 
ness of  degradation  in  moral  defilement,  that  can  never  be  tho- 
rooghly  wiped  out:  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  will  make 
itself  heard.     If  any  thing  can  work  this  regeneration,  it  is  re* 
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ligion.    Though  society  cannot  pardon  the  conscience,  our  faith 
has  that  power. 

But  there  is  another  reform  of  equal  importance  to  the  legis«* 
lator :  it  is  not  so  deep  as  the  radical  one  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  state.  On  leaving 
prison  and  during  confinement,  it  must  occur  to  the  prisoner  that, 
calculating  fairly*  crime  is  a  bad  trade:  he  must  be  anxious  to  re- 
move into  some  more  respectable  line  of  life.  The  obstacles  that 
previously  presented  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  in- 
tention of  this  kind,  which  must  have  suggested  itself  even  at  oc- 
casional mon^ents  of  his  career  of  vice,  are  in  a  great  measure 
overcome.  He  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  education,  if  he 
had  it  not  previously,  such  as  reading  and  writing,  and  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  his  Bible,  at  least  for  distraction;  be  has  acquired  a 
handicraft  trade,  he  may  even  have  acquired  consummate  skill  in 
it  during  a  long  course  of  sober  and  undivided  attention;  he  has 
long  been  removed  from  awkward  connections,  and  he  may  if  he 
pleases  rise  out  of  the  prison  as  one  coming  from  another  world. 
He  has  industrious  habits,  obedience  has  become  the  ordinary 
channel  of  his  feelings;  he  is  at  any  rate  not  worse  than  when  he 
entered  the  prison,  probably  he  is  far  better:  he  has  had  the  in- 
struction of  the  schoolmaster,  the  precepts  of  the  chaplain,  the 
conversation  of  the  inspectors,  the  governor,  the  keepers,  for  year» : 
it  would  be  hard  if  such  a  man  did  not  at  least  stand  a  chance  of 
being  a  good  citizen.  There  is  in  the  old  countries  an  immediate 
obstacle,  which  ought  to  be  smoothed  for  the  prisoner.  Employ- 
ment, without  the  recommendation  of  character,  is  difficult  to  be 
procured ;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  labour  somewhere.  When  a  man  of  the  best  inten^- 
tions  and  of  the  best  skill  issues  forth  without  a  character,  in  a 
crowded  population  like  ours,  there  are  fearful  odds  against  him. 
This  is  a  case  for  which  provision  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  most 
imperfectly  met  by  the  sum  collected  from  the  savings  or  earnings 
of  prisoners.  It  sometimes  happens  at  the  Hulks,  and  even  in 
the  Penitentiary  on  the  Thames,  that  as  much  as  twenty  pounds 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  discharged  convict.  Such  a  sum, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  who  has  been  for  a  series  of  years 
debarred  the  use  of  money,  and  such  privileges  as  money  can 
buy,  is  too  likely  to  be  lavishly  spent,  and  ultimately  to  lead  from 
intemperance  again  to  crime.  The  American  institutions  give 
no  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  piisoners,  and  the  rules  of  differ- 
ent institutions  vary,  but  in  none  are  more  tlian  a  few  dollars 
given  to  the  convict,  who  has  served  his  time.  Complaint  has 
been  made  that  this  sum  is  too  small,  but  the  medium  is  difficult 
to  fix,  and  must  vary  in  different  countries. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  better  plan  might  be  hit  upon  than  that  of 
giving  any  sum  of  money  with  which  to  begin  the  world  afresh. 
The  idea  stmck  us  as  we  heard  of  Vidocq's  manufactory,  in  which 
returned  convicts  were  only  employed.     There  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  establishments  supplementary  to  the  penitentiaries;  and  if 
this  plan  were  carried  into  execution,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  be  even  a  smaller  return  of  recommitments  in  this  country 
than  in  the  United  States.     In  the  same  district  or  county,  but 
considerably  removed  from  the  penitentiary^  should  be  a  manufac- 
tory of  a  very  general  description,  in  which  a  certificate  of  having 
served  a  certain  time  in  certain  penitentiaries,  but  such  only  as 
were  established  on  the  American  principle,  should  entitle  the 
bearer  to  be  employed.    The  wages  should  be  less  than  that  of 
the  market-price  of  labour,  so  that  though  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
he  discharged  prisoner,  it  should  not  injure  the  honest  labourer. 
Any  small  loss,  if  any,  he  must  share  with  others,  in  consideration 
<f  the  expense  saved  to  the  country  by  the  prevention  of  crime, 
aid  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisoners.    In  addition  to  mere 
mioufactories  of  this  kind,  certain  public  works  might  be  carried 
oDupon  the  same  principle — it  being  always  carefully  contrived 
thai  the  labour  shall  be  harder  and  the  pay  less  than  that  of  the 
honist  workman*    It  is  on  a  similar  plan  that  labour  should  be 
provded  for  the  superfluous  labourer  of  parishes. 

Tie  advantages  of  the  American  system  of  penitentiaries  may 
be  classed  thus : 

1.  Impossibility  of  mutual  corruption  among  Uie  inmates  of  the 
prison. 

2.  Great  probability  of  their  acquiring  habits  of  obedience  and 
industr}  which  may  convert  them  mto  useful  citizens. 

3.  Pasibility  of  a  radical  reform. 

The  sioplementary  continuation  of  the  system  which  we  would 
propose  eiables  us  to  add— 

4.  Grea  improbability  of  their  again  resorting  to  crime  for 
subsistence  when  there  were  establishments  at  which  the  dis- 
charged coivict  could  demand  work  under  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions. 

Moral  andreligious  instruction  forms  the  basis  of  the  peniten- 
tiary systems  of  America.  The  elite  of  the  prisoners  are  taught 
to  read  and  wite,  if  they  choose,  and  it  is  always  considered  a 
favour  to  be  aimitted  to  the  lessons.  The  schools  are  kept  on 
Sundays :  the  lessons  precede  the  service.  The  meals  are  each 
preceded  by  a  gace,  which,  in  spite  of  the  venerableness  of  the 
usage,  we  canno  help  thinking  is  an  ill-chosen  time  for  prayer. 
Each  prisoner  ha&a  Bible  in  his  cell^  provided  for  him  by  the 
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atate.  Such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  reformatory  instruction  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  America^  but  they  differ  from  each  other 
greatly  in  the  character  which  this  instruction  assumes.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  animated  with  a  much  more  religious  spirit 
than  others :  again,  there  are  prisons  where  any  instruction  what- 
ever is  considered  in  a  very  secondary  light*  At  Sing-Sing,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  and  the  rigour  necessary 
to  keep  the  convicts  in  a  proper  tone  of  submission,  little  seems 
to  be  thought  of  but  the  maintenance  of  order.  Working  as  these 
men  do  without  any  other  than  a  moral  restraint,  and  where  the 
number  of  keepers  is  comparatively  so  small,  the  lives  of  every 
guardian,  and  the  safety  and  even  existence  of  the  establishment, 
would  be  compromised  by  the  slightest  relaxation  of  discipline. 
At  Auburn,  Wethersfield,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  prisoners  are  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  learning  tf 
read  and  write,  along  with  other  instruction. 

The  serious  tone  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitei* 
tiary  produced  a  great  impression  upon  the  French  comms- 
sioners.  It  was  a  general  characteristic  that  they  could  not  tilk 
long  without  shedding  tears :  the  heart  quickly  softened ,  and  seened 
peculiarly  open  both  to  religious  impressions  and  the  tende*  re* 
collections  of  their  family  ties.  It  is  remarked  by  the  Fi^ncb 
commissioners,  that  a  free  man,  who  is  in  continual  social  com- 
munication, is  hardly  qualiiied  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  relgious 
thought  cast  into  the  cell  of  the  man  condemned  to  utter  soitude. 
In  the  Philadelphia  prison  there  is  nothing  to  distract  thf  atten- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  as  they  are  continually  alone,  tie  occa- 
sional presence  of  a  fellow^man,  and  the  words  he  utters  have  a 
price  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  free  citizen.  The  superin- 
tendent visits  each  prisoner  at  least  once  per  day ;  the  iispectors 
call  twice  a  week,  and  the  chaplain's  sole  business  is  the  moral 
reform  of  those  under  his  care.  The  prisoners  have  bcoks,  which 
serve  them  as  a  sort  of  company,  and  many  of  them  ais  described 
as  finding  a  vast  consolation  in  the  reading  with  whch  they  are 
indulged*  There  is  many  a  philosopher  who  wouh  be  glad  of 
such  a  retreat  along  with  his  library,  and  we  have  lo  doubt  that 
were  a  Protestant  monkery  established  on  similar  erms,  its  cells 
would  quickly  be  filled  with  inhabitants.  Perhafs  some  specu- 
lator may  think  the  idea  worth  bis  consideration. 

Auburn  may  be  less  suitable  for  the  producton  of  repentant 
feelings,  but  it  is  better  calculated  to  give  that  prt  of  instruction 
m^ich  may  afterwards  be  useful.  There  is  a  mitual  dependence 
upon  each  other  in  the  %vorld,  which  at  Auburris  kept  in  sight  at 
least,  but  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  is  utterlyexcluded.    In  the 
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tatt^r^  the  dran  has  lived  ao  long  alone^  that  oo  his  re-entry  into 
the  world  he  will  with  difficulty  be  able  to  do  anything  with  re- 
ference to  another  human  being*  Those  persons  who  have  had 
any  tendency  to  that  class  of  character  known  by  the  term  simpli- 
city will  find  it  greatly  increased :  their  energies  will  necessarily 
be  diminished,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  recommencement  of 
sodal  life  will  be  almost  as  critical  as  their  first  few  days  in  the 
dudgeon^  which,  be  it  observed^  is  the  most  fearful  and  dangerous 
period  of  the  whole  time  during  which  they  may  be  doomed  to 
ucarceration. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  experiments  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States  have  a  close  connection  with  religious  feeU 
itigs.  There  is  a  more  general  fervour  of  religious  feeling  in 
that  country  than  this,  and  it  is  to  this  spirit  that  these  institu* 
tions  are  in  fact  indebted  for  their  present  flourishing  condition. 
The  chaplBiQ8>  generally  speaking,  have  the  enthusiasm  of  mis- 
aionaries,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  lazy  ordinaries 
of  our  county  gaols,  appointed  generally  as  the  result  of  some 
election  intrigue.  At  Auburn,  Air.  Smith  is  exclusively  attached 
to  the  establishment^  Mr.  Barrett  at  Wethersfield;  the  zeal  of 
these  gentlemen  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe :  they  are  vene- 
rated by  every  individual  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The 
diaplain  is  no  unimportant  personage  in  such  institutions ;  he  is 
die  prisoner's  friend ;  he  comes  into  the  solitary  cell  with  all  of 
the  angelic  character  that  man  can  bear  to  man.  He  receives 
the  prisoner's  confidence*— he  becomes  the  depository  of  his 
hopes  and  fears:  if  the  prisoner  has  a  grievance  against  the  agents 
of  the  prison,  the  chaplain  is  his  friend  and  intercessor ;  if  he  has 
any  favour  to  solicit^  the  chaplain  is  the  medium  of  communica^ 
tioo.  He  is  soon  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  secrets  of  the  pri-^ 
eoner's  heart;  he  is  informed  of  all  his  past  history,  he  is  advised 
with  as  to  all  bis  future  prospects,  either  in  this  world  or  the  world 
to  come*  The  chaplain  is  seconded  by  the  private  zeal  of  many 
religious  persons  in  die  country,  who  gladly  give  their  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  business  of  instruction  and  religious  communion. 
Of  this  class  generally  are  the  inspectors ;  the  duty  of  this  board 
is  implied  in  die  name;  their  services  are  gratuitous, or  next  to  it. 
They  have  the  power  of  reporting  on  the  conduct  of  the  prison^ 
but  the  sole  responsibility  oif  the  execution  rests  with  the  superiu'- 
tetident. 

It  is  a  miAter  of  notoriety  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals  in 
this  country,  and  the  expense  of  their  transportation  tx>,  and 
management  in,  the  penal  colonies,  fbfm  a  most  serious  branch 
a^f  national  add  local  expenditure*    The  new  penitentiaries  oa  the 
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Auburu  plan  are  so  far  from  being  expensive,  that  they  produce 
a  revenue ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  saving.  If  they  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime  by  the  reform  of  the  convict,  they  stop  in 
each  case  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  crime,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  expence.  But  how  is  it  that  the  convict  of 
America  does  more  than  support  himself,  and  in  our  Penitentiary 
costs  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  too  often 
double  the  income  of  a  labourer's  family?  There  is  a  ready  but 
inadequate  answer  in  the  difference  in  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  two  countries.  This  difference  is  not,  however,  so  great  as 
has  been  supposed,  for  it  should  be  observed  that  the  prison 
experiments  have  been  tried  only  in  populous  districts.  There 
are  cities  in  the  states  where  employment  is  pretty  nearly  as  diflS- 
cult  to  be  procured  as  in  England  itself.  But  giving  to  this 
answer  its  whole  weight,  it  surely  cannot  account  for  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  profitable  labour  and  positive  gain  on 
the  affirmative,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  of  sheer  unredeemed  ex- 
pense on  the  negative  side  of  the  account.  There  are,  however, 
vast  differences  even  at  home,  where  the  experiment  is  evidently 
tried  on  more  equal  grounds.  A  convict  at  the  hulks,  for  in- 
stance, only  costs  about  thirteen  pounds  per  annum ;  and  as  it 
appears  he  lives  better  than  our  soldiers,  works  less  by  a  couple 
of  hours  than  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
time  has  a  portion  of  his  savings  put  into  his  pocket,  this  sum  of 
thirteen  pounds  might  probably  be  reduced  nearly  one  half. 
When  the  expenses  of  criminal  establishments  are  closely  looked 
into,  such  variations  will  be  found,  as  neither  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labour  nor  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  will  ac- 
count for.  For  instance,  at  the  Manchester  County  House  of 
Correction,  the  weekly  provision  for  a  man  costs  Is.  9d.,  whereas 
at  the  Monmouth  County  Gaol,  in  a  cheaper  district,  it  costs 
3s.  l\d.  The  truth  is,  that  the  different  systems  of  management 
are  far  oftener  the  cause  of  these  seeming  inconsistencies  than  any 
real  discrepancies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment.  This 
truth  is  demonstrated  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible  b^ 
comparing  America  with  itself.  Under  the  ancient  prison  disci- 
pline, the  prisons  of  no  country  were  more  expensive  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  years  1790  to  1826,  the  state 
of  Connecticut  paid  for  its  prison  of  Newgate  204,7 1 1  dollars ; 
New  York  for  its  prison  of  Newgate,  from  1797  to  1819, 
646,912  dollars.  In  1819  in  New  York,  in  1827  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  new  system  was  adopted ;  in  the  former,  the  expenses 
were  immediately  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  already 
converted  into  revenue.    In  the  first  year  of  its  establishment  the 
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prison  of  Wediersfield  (Conaecticut)  produced  a  net  return  of 
1,017  dollars;  each  jear  the  profit  has  increased,  *and  in  1831,  the 
revenue  arising  from  this  prison  was  7>8S4  dollars.  In  three 
years,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  its  institution,  the  Penitentiary 
of  Baltimore  has  returned  to  the  State  of  Maryland  a  clear  profit 
of  44,344  dollars  45  cents.  The  general  plan  in  the  new  peniten^ 
tiaries  is  to  farm,  or  to  let,  botli  the  labour  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  convicts,  but  to  different  contractors :  it  being  understood 
diat  the  contractor  has  no  power  or  influence  in  the  prison,  and 
is  forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  convicts ;  except  in  the  case 
that  he  has  to  give  instruction  as  to  some  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  then  he  is  only  allowed  a  short  interview  in  the  presence  of 
the  keeper*  In  some  prisons  the  contractor  is  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  gate.  The  contracts  are  made  for  very 
short  periods,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change  of  the 
market.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  or 
governor,  who  i»  in  fact  not  merely  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  but 
also  a  master  manufacturer  on  a  great  scale. 

No  improvement  has  been  made  in  America  in  the  gaols  to 
which  prisoners  are  consigned  before  trial.  They  are  there  as 
here,  herded  together,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  young  and 
the  old  offender,  the  poor  boy  and  the  hardened  veteran  of  crime* 
Nay,  in  some,  there  is  even  a  very  imperfect  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  prisoners  for  debt  are  often  subject  to  the  conta* 
mination  of  communicating  with  those  charged  with  crime.  Now 
if  at  any  time  it  is  imperative  upon  a  state  to  provide  against  mu* 
tual  corruption,  it  is,  when  the  innocent  may  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty.  By  the  law  of  England,  a  man  is  held  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty :  by  the  police  of  England  he  is  thrown 
into  a  place  and  into  company,  whence,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
on  entering,  he  cannot  fail  to  depart  with  the  loss  of  all  those 
principles  and  sentiments,  which  distinguish  the  honest  man  from 
the  rogue.  In  this  country,  to  be  accused  of  a  crime  unjustly  is 
the  sure  forerunner  of  a  course  of  evil  doings.  The  barrier  be- 
tween penury  and  robbery  is  slight,  and  is  sure  to  be  broken 
down  in  prison*  The  knowledge  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
causes  them  to  give  up  the  accused  and  the  criminal  together;  it 
is  felt,  that  if  he  is  not  corrupt  now,  he  soon  will  be ;  thus,  the 
mere  charge  which  may  fall  upon  any  person  is  equivalent  to 
ruin,  both  moral  and  social.  To  have  been  in  gaol  is  enough: 
unhappily,  the  idea  is  too  well  founded.  It  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  guard  the  supposed  criminal  from  gaol  cor- 
ruption; justice  to  the  individual  demands  it,  and  more  especially 
justice  to  the  state.    To  apprehend  a  man  on  suspicion  of  having 
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committed  one  crime,  and  if  he  appear  innocent,  turn  him  looie 
upon  society  accomplished  for  the  commission  of  fifty,  is  surely 
the  very  height  of  folly. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  right  to  punish  before  trial,  and  that 
the  sole  object  of  imprisonment  previous  to  conviction  is  the 
detention  of  the  person  to  answer  the  charge.  But  there  are 
surely  other  modes  of  detention  than  promiscuous  imprisonment, 
which  may  be  enforced  without  being  liable  to  be  called  punisbf- 
ment.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very  worst  of  punishments  uiti* 
mately  is  that  of  exposing  the  prisoner  to  a  moral  contagion,  and 
the  state  which  does  so,  is  itself  answerable  for  every  enormity 
such  prisoner  may  subsequently  commit. 

There  is  no  question  here  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Au« 
burn  system  t  the  latter  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  before  trial. 
Solitary  detention  is  however  practicable,  without  punishment,  and 
might  be  turned  to  the  best  uses.  The  prisoner  should  be  detained 
without  communicating  with  or  even  seeing  any  other  person 
charged  with  offence.  Under  certain  restnctions,  bis  friends 
should  occasionally  be  admitted  to  him ;  but  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  no  easy  task  of  pro- 
viding his  daily  bread,  to  infuse  as  much  moral  and  religious 
instruction  into  a  mind  probably  in  a  very  rude  state  as  the  time 
will  permit.  With  these  views,  he  should  be  offered  instruction, 
such  as  the  ennui  of  solitary  imprisonment  will  cause  him  gladly 
to  accept,  and  he  should  be  required  to  mention  the  minister 
whom  he  would  prefer  as  his  religious  visitor.  In  a  very  short 
time,  very  serious  impressions  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner 
who  judged  that  his  apprehension  was  his  direst  misfortune, 
might  be  made  to  bless  that  event  as  the  epoch  of  his  moral  and 
social  regeneration. 

For  the  construction  of  Houses  of  Detention,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  Panopticon  principle  of  Mr.  Bentfaam ; 
there  are  objections  to  it  as  a  Penitentiary,  but  none  as  a  place 
of  detention,  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  religi- 
ous impressions,  and  to  the  prevention  of  all  kinds  of  improper 
communication.  It  is  a  most  serious  and  painful  reflection  to 
one  who  looks  back  upon  the  history  of  this  country,  that  for  ages, 
it  may  be  said,  all  the  great  opportunities  of  doing  social  good  on 
a  great  scale,  and  on  enlightened  principles,  have  been  neglected 
in  a  vile  struggle  for  mere  place  and  the  wretched  power  of  dis** 
tributing  patronage. 

The  prraciples  on  which  th^  Houses  of  Detention  ought  to  be 
based  may  all  be  found  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  lately  published 
by  Mr.  James  Simpeon  of  Edinburgh  (  it  is  true  that  bis  iscbeme 
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is  too  vast;  but  it  is  the  mistake  of  apbjsidan,  if  it  ba  a  mistake, 
who  sees  that  a  local  complaint  arises  from  a  derangement  of  the 
whole  constitation,  and  mstead  of  applying  himself  especially 
to  the  part  afiected,  and  thus  patching  up  a  cure,  prefers  the  ar- 
duous task  of  repeirini;  a  cachiectic  habit.  How  glad  we  should 
be,  if  the  noisy  confusion  and  insane  struggle  of  selfish  parties 
could  permit  the  hope  even  of  an  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
such  benevolent  plans  as  those  broached  by  Mr.  Simpson •  We 
had  hoped  that  the  era  of  a  true  reform  was  about  to  commence : 
in  common  with  many  others  we  have  been  disappointed :  good 
men  are  not  enough,  diey  must  fall  on  good  times:  the  meaning 
of  \vhich  is,  that  the  execution  of  general  plans  of  public  good 
must  wait  until  they  can  be  proposed  without  injury  to  powerful 
but  particular  interests. 

Tne  mention  of  the  moral  uses  to  which  a  prison  of  detention 
might  be  turned  reminds  us  of  the  Refuges  for  destitute  children 
in  America,  and  the  Philanthropic  Institution  of  this  country, 
which  must  form  a  branch  of  any  enlarged  system  of  Prison  Dis^ 
cipline.  In  the  Boston  reports,  the  '^  Refuge"  and  the  benefits 
derivable  from  such  institutions  form  a  very  prominent  topic.  It 
may  be  seen  also  that  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  philanthropic  views 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  reckons  greatly  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan  of  catching  the  criminal  in  embryo,  and  turning  him  into  an 
honest  career.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  practically  well 
bandied  in  this  country  by  Captain  Brenton  and  his  society,  which, 
by  bis  exertions  and  the  aid  of  small  funds,  has  done  more  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  than  most,  if  not  all,  the  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

1b  the  present  state  of  this  country,  however,  vast  difficulty  at- 
tends the  consideration  of  all  measures  which  imply  a  provision 
for  children.  The  pauper  system  verges  so  close  upon  the  prison 
schemes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  Parents,  it  has 
been  said  publicly,  have  beep  known  to  accuse  their  own  children 
to  get  them  into  the  Philanthropic  Institution.  If  provision  were 
generally  made  for  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  criminal  below 
a  certain  age,  there  is  vast  reason  to  fear  that  the  pauper  in  his 
very  affection  for  his  child  would  throw  him  on  some  criminal 
establishment — even  for  the  preservation  of  his  morals,  and  the 
best  chance  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  To  such  dilemma  are 
we  come  at  last.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  deserves  a 
far  ampler  consideration  than  at  this  moment  we  can  give  it 

The  debtors'  prisons  of  America,  in  those  states  where  impri- 
sonment for  debt  is  not  abolished,  have  no  superiority  over  the 
wretched  accommodations  supplied  in  England  for  such  persons 
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as  are  charged  with  being  guilty  of  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  class  of  gaols  will  not  long  be  required  at  all.''^  The  same 
punishment  ought  not  to  await  the  unfortunate  debtor  (the  fraudu- 
lent debtor  is  a  criminal)  and  the  felon.  If  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  it  is  absurd,  for  in 
gaol  no  man  can  work;  and  if  the  debtor  has  property,  why  not 
take  it  without  depriving  him  of  his  liberty?  If  it  is  instituted  for 
the  prevention  of  debt,  it  has  the  precisely  contrary  effect;  it  dan- 
gerously increases  the  facility  with  which  credit  is  given  by  trades- 
men, who  have  a  fancied  security  in  their  hold  of  the  body,  and 
this,  joined  with  the  distance  and  uncertainty  of  the  infliction,  is 
a  senous  temptation  to  the  thoughtless  and  sanguine. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  various  points  which  must 
necessarily  very  soon  come  under  the  consideration  of  our  legis- 
lature. The  United  States  have  confessedly  got  the  start  of 
us  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  the  profitable  disposal  of  the  labour  of  convicts.  The 
system  of  our  secondary  punishments  is  so  ineflScacious  and 
so  expensive,  that  it  must  necessarily  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
vision before  long.  In  the  mean  time,  the  minds  of  inquirers 
should  be  directed  to  those  sources  whence  practical  information 
is  to  be  derived:  with  this  view,  it  is  probable,  that  even  the 
general  view  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  of  this  wide  and 
branching  subject,  may  be  useful.  It  has  been  our  object  to 
consider  the  principles  of  imprisonment  as  exemplified  in  the 
Penitentiaries  of  America :  we  are  well  aware  how  very  imper- 
fectly the  task  has  been  accomplished,  aided  as  we  have  been  by 
the  enlightened  and  copious  volume  of  the  French  Commissioners, 
^hose  work  does  honour  to  the  bar  of  France.  Little  is  how- 
ever to  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  beyond  awakening 
the  attention,  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for  information ;  if  our 
esquisse  of  American  prison  discipline  answers  this  purpose,  we 
shall  be  satisfied* 


*  The  Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  has  at  present  a  bill  before  the  House 
for  the  abolition  of  iroprisonoient  for  debt,  and  the  more  efiectuaJ  recovery  of  debts. 
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Art.  IV. — Goethe's  nachgelassene  Werke.  (Goethe's  Posthu- 
1DOU8  Works.)  B'ande  I — V.  18mo,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen* 
1833. 

The  volumes  before  us,  (ive  in  number,  constitute  only  what  is 
termed  the  iirst  delivery  (Lieferung)  of  Goethe's  Posthumous 
Works.  They  contain,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number:  1.  The 
second  part,  forming  the  continuation  and  completion,  of  Faust. 
2.  Gottfried  von  Berlichingen,  never  before  printed,  and  Giitz 
von  Berlichingen,  adapted  to  the  stage.  3.  A  Journey  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1797,  and  a  Journey  on  the  Rhine  and  Main  in  1814. 
4.  Miscellanies,  hitherto  unedited,  upon  Art.  5.  Miscellanies 
relating  to  the  Drama  and  German  Literature.  We  propose  to 
indicate  the  general  character  of  each  volume  of  the  lot,  but  our 
principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  first,  which,  though 
containing  no  less  than  344  pages,  is  occupied  exclusively  with 
Faust. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  celebrated 
production  of  late,  so  many  ingenious  speculations  have  been 
set  afloat  with  regard  to  its  real  meaning  and  tendency,  that . 
the  English  public,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  subsequent  conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  plot, 
though  we  are  far  from  certain  that  any  further  disquisition 
on  the  philosophical  object  of  the  work  will  be  tolerated.  Nor 
is  this  our  only  reason  for  wishing  to  shun  all  disquisitions  of 
the  sort.  It  is,  we  know,  a  rather  dangerous  acknowledgment 
and  may  bring  a  storm  of  objurgation  on  our  heads-— but  after 
siving  our  best  consideration  to  the  controversy  and  compar- 
ing the  problem  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  with  what 
must  now  be  termed  the  solution  of  it^  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  the  author  had  no  object  at  all^  beyond  the  very  ordi- 
nary one  of  wishing  to  possess  a  subject  which  should  give  full 
scope  to  his  wondrous  universality,  and  allow  him  to  employ 
all  the  stores  of  fancy,  feeling,  observation  and  reading,  which  a 
life  of  study  might  enable  him  to  hive  up;  that,  in  short,  as  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley  confessed  to  be  not  unfrequently  his  case,  Goethe 
began  his  story  in  a  happy  state  of  recklessness,  and  left  the  end- 
ing to  take  care  of  itself.  This  somewhat  hazardous  opinion  will 
appear  far  less  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the  plan ;  all,  there- 
fore, that  we  think  it  necessary  to  prefix  by  way  of  preamble  to 
our  analysis  of  this  second  and  concluding  part,  is  a  slight  reca- 
pitulation of  the  main  incidents  of  the  first;  for  unless  these  be 
fresh  in  the  memory,  the  following  analysis,  as  well  as  any  critical 
remarks  we  may  annex  to  it,  will  be  understood  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all. 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  xxiii.  o 
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The  first  part  of  Faust  then,  be  it  rememberedj,  now  opens  (for 
it  did  not  originallj^)  with  a  Prologue  in  Heaven^  in  which  a  sonie^ 
what  irreverent  colloquy  between  Mephistopheles  and  the  Lord 
is  set  forth.  Amongst  other  topics  this  colloquy  turns  upon 
Faust,  whom  Mephistopheles  obtains  leave  to  tempt  to  destruc^ 
tion  if  be  can ;  the  futility  of  the  enterprise  being  at  the  same 
time  clearly  intimated  by  words  placed  in  a  mouth  which  must 
be  regarded  as  infallible  : 

'*  Enough,  (says  the  Lord),  it  is  permitted  thee.  Divert  this  spirit 
from  his  original  source,  and  bear  him,  if  thou  canst  seize  bim^  down 
on  thy  own  path  with  thee.  And  stand  abashed,  when  thou  art  com- 
pelled to  own — a  good  man,  in  his  dark  perplexity,  may  still  be  conscious 
of  the  right  way.*'  *'  Well,  well,  (replies  Mephistopheles,)  only  it  will 
not  last  long.  I  am  not  at  all  in  pain  for  my  wager.  Should  I  succeed, 
eiccuse  my  triumphing  with  my  whole  soul.  Dust  shall  he  eat,  and  with 
a  relish,  like  my  cousin,  the  renowned  snake." 

The  Lord  reiterates  his  permission.  Heaven  closes,  and  the 
Archangels  disperse,  leaving  Mephistopheles  to  compass  the  de- 
struction of  Faust  as  he  best  may.  We  are  nest  introduced  to 
-  the  hero  himself,  who,  after  careering  over  the  whole  learning  of 
the  world,  has  just  arrived  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  sagacious 
conclusion  as  Solomon : 

"  J  communed  with  my  own  heart,  saying,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  great 
estate,  and  have  gotten  more  wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been  before 
roe  in  Jerusalem.  Yea,  my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge* 

And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and 
folly*  I  perceived  also  that  this  also  is  vexation  of  spirit.  For  in  much 
wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow.'*     (EccL  ch,  l.J 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  fitter  mood  for  a  philosopher 
to  be  tempted  in ;  and  after  two  or  three  soliloquies,  two  or  uiree 
conversations  with  his  amanuensis  Wagner  (a  mere  book-worm), 
and  a  stroll  into  the  country  amongst  the  villagers — all  introduced 
for  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  character — Faust  be- 
comes acquainted,  by  a  somewhat  singular  mode  of  introduction, 
with  Mephistopheles^  and  what  may  be  esteemed  the  essential 
action  of  the  drama  begins.  After  a  good  deal  of  metaphysical 
quibbling,  a  regular  (or  rather  irregular)  compact  is  formed ;  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree,  like  Archer  and  Aimwell  in  the 
play,  to  be  master  and  servant  by  turns — Faust  to  be  master  upon 
earth,  and  Mephistopheles  to  be  master  in  hell.f    All  imaginable 

*  This  drcumstancc  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  speculations  as  to  the  author's 
original  object  or  plan. 

f  Mephistopheles  says :  "  I  will  bind  myself  to  your  service  here,  and  never  sleep 
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delights  are  pttt^at  Faust's  commaod,  but  be  only  looks  forward 
with  any  pleasurable  anticipations  to  one : 

''  If  ever  (says  he)  I  lie  down^  calm  and  composed,  upon  a  couch,  be 
there  at  once  an  end  of  me.  If  thou  canst  ever  flatteringly  delude  me 
into  self-complacency — if  thou  canst  cheat  me  into  enjoyment,  be  that 
day  my  last. 

If  ever  I  say  to  the  passing  moment — '  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair !'  then 
may  thou  cast  me  into  chains  -,  then  will  I  readily  perish ;  then  may 
the  death-bell  toll ;  then  art  thou  free  from  thy  service.  The  clock  may 
stand,  the  index  hand  may  fall:  be  time  a  thing  no  more  for  me!" 

Mepbistopheles  gladly  nails  him  down  to  this  limitation,  but  ma^ 
nifests  the  most  commendable  alacrity  to  give  him  some  immediate 
compensation  for  the  anticipated  auto-da-fe  of  his  soul.  After  a 
few  minutes  delay,  spent  by  Faust  in  packing  up  a  bundle  (he  is 
positively  interdicted  a  trunk),  and  by  Mepbistopheles  in  packing 
off  a  student  who  had  just  arrived  to  place  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Faust,  this  interesting  pair  of  fellow-travellers  set  out 
by  a  mode  of  conveyance  similar  to  that  employed  by  Asmodeus 
and  Don  Cleofas  (to  wit,  a  mantle)  with  the  slight  addition  of  a 
little  inflammable  gas,  not  quite  so  common  in  those  days  as  in 
our  own.  We  shall  run  over  very  rapidly  the  scenes  through  which 
they  pass.  The  first  is  a  Leipzig  wine-vault,  which  might  com- 
pete with  our  Cyder-Cellar  or  Coal-Hole  in  celebrity;  here  Faust 
is  initiated,  so  far  as  a  mere  spectator  can  be,  in  the  mysteries 
and  madnesses  of  a  drinking  bout.  The  second  is  a  witch's 
kitchen,  whither  Faust  repairs  for  the  same  purpose  which 
proved  fatal  to  Medea's  papa — i.  e.  to  be  made  young  again; 
but  instead  of  being  cut  up  into  little  pieces  and  boiled,  he  is 
simply  required  to  tip  off  a  dram,  and  all  his  appetites  are  in- 
stantly as  fresh  as  if  the  edges  of  them  had  never  been  rubbed  off. 
The  immediate  result  is  that  he  takes  the  first  pretty  girl  who 
crosses  him  for  a  Helen,  and  forthwith  declares  his  admiration. 
She  is  fluttered  by  his  abruptness,  but — 

"  Women,  bom  to  be  controlled. 
Yield  to  the  fonvard  and  the  bold" — 
in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  his  very  impudence  presents  itself 
attractively,  and  when  the  first  impression  has  been  followed 
up  by  a  present  of  jewels  and  an  interview,  she  drops  almost 
without  a  struggle  into  his  arms.  A  train  of  horrible  conse- 
quences ensue — her  mother's,  brother's,  new-born  infant's  death ; 
whilst  Faust,  lured  away  from  her  by  Mepbistopheles,  visits  the 
magic  mountain  of  the  Blocksberg,  and  witnesses  the  orgies  of 

oor  sloiiiber  at  your  call.  When  we  meet  on  th*  other  tide,  jou  shalt  do  as  roach  fur 
me."  The  few  passases  quoted  from  the  First  Part  of  Faust  arc  taken  from  the  Prose 
Translation  mentioned  in  our  last  number. 

g2 
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sorcery  on  the  grandest  scale  of  supernatural  magnificence.  But 
the  news  of  Margaret's  condemnation  reaches  him^  he  hurries 
back  to  rescue  her^  and  the  First  Part  concludes  with  a  prison 
scene  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  that  ever  was  composed),  in 
which  Margaret,  refusing  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  escaping 

f>resented  to  her  through  Mephistopheles'  agency  by  Faust,  so- 
emnly  submits  herself  to  God's  mercy,  and  dies. 

It  Uius  appears  that,  inimitable  as  the  scenes  of  this  first  part 
undoubtedly  are  in  themselves,  they  do  but  very  little  to  advance 
the  action  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  Faust*s  additional 
experiences  may  be  summed  up  in  a  drunken  bout,  a  love  affair, 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  art  (magic)  of  which 
be  already  knew  rather  too  much  than  too  little. 

Let  us  now  see  what  modes  the  second  part  presents  of  puri* 
fying  the  head  and  heart  of  a  philosopher.  In  this,  however,  the 
essential  part  of  our  undertaking,  we  have  something  more  to  do 
than  merely  giving  a  bare  outline  of  the  plot.  It  is  our  duty  to 
convey  some  notion  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  worked  out,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  specimens.  And  here  a  difiiculty  almost 
insuperable  presents  itself.  The  second  part  presents  few  (if 
any)  of  those  fine  trains  of  philosophic  thinking,  or  those  exqui- 
site touches  of  natural  pathos,  which  form  the  great  attraction  of 
the  first.  The  principal  charm  of  the  present  work  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  idiomatic  ease  of  the  language,  the  spirit  with 
which  the  lighter  measures  are  struck  off,  and  (above  all)  the 
unrivalled  beauty  of  the  descriptive  passages ;  a  department  of 
art  in  which  Goethe  appears  to  have  maintained  his  supre* 
macy  to  tlie  last.  No  modern  poet,  except  Wordsworth,  ever 
described  the  emotions  produced  by  scenes  of  natural  beauty 
or  sublimity  like  him;  and  even  Wordsworth  seems  less  vividly 
impressed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  sensual  charms  of  the  ob- 
jects and  situations  alluded  to — as  the  gladdening  influence  of  a 
rising  sun,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  a  summer  moonlight,  upon 
the  frame — though  he  far  more  than  atones  for  the  deficiency  by 
the  variety  and  nobleness  of  the  associations  he  connects  with 
them.  The  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the  continuation 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  Goethe's  powers  in  this  style ; 
we  shall  therefore  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  of  it.  We 
are  thus  sacrificing  the  charm  of  metre,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  a 
beauty  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  wholly  independent  of  the 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  words  : 

"  First  Act. 
"  [A  pleasant  neighbourhood— Faust  bedded  upon  flowery  turf,  tired, 
restless,  endeavouring  to  sleep.— Twilight. — A  circle  of  spirits  ho- 
vering round,  graceful  little  forms.] 
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ARIEL. 

(Song,  accompanied  by  JEoUan  Harps,) 
When  the  spring-shower  of  blossoms  drops,    wavering,    over   all  5 
when  the  green  blessing  of  the  fields  glitters  for  all  the  sons  of  earth  ; 
the  swarm  of  little  elves  hasten  wherever  they  can  aid ;  be  he  good  or 
be  he  wicked — their  pity  is  excited  by  the  unfortunate. 

Ye,  who  now  are  hovering  in  airy  circles  round  this  head,  act  here 
like  noble  elves ;  soften  down  the  stern  struggle  of  the  heart,  avert  the 
bumingly  bitter  arrows  of  remorse^  cleanse  his  heart*s  core  of  the 
horrors  it  has  felt.  Four  are  the  pauses  of  night ;  now  without  more 
ado,  fill  them  pleasingly  up.  First  sink  down  his  head  upon  the  cooling 
pillow,  then  bathe  him  in  the  dew  from  Lethe's  stream ;  soon  relaxed 
and  pliant  are  his  cramp-stiffened  limbs,  when  reinvigorated  he  rests  to 
meet  the  day.  Fulfil  the  fairest  duty  of  elves  ;  give  him  back  to  the 
sacred  light  of  the  sun. 

CHORUS. 

{Singly  t  by  pairs  and  more^  alternating  and  together,) 

When  the  breezes  swell  tepidly  around  the  green-girt  landscape, 
the  twilight  brings  down  sweet  exhalations  and  mist-veils  in  its  train, 
gently  murmurs  sweet  tranquillity,  rocks  the  heart  to  child-like  rest,  and 
closes  the  gates  of  day  on  the  eyes  of  this  exhausted  life. 

Night  has  already  sunk  down,  star  follows  in  the  hallowed  track  of 
star }  great  lights,  little  sparklings,  glitter  far  and  near — glitter  here  be- 
low reflected  m  the  sea — glance  there  above  in  the  azure  clearness  ot 
night ;  crowning  the  bliss  of  this  most  profound  repose^  reigns  the  full 
pomp  of  the  moon. 

The  hours  are  already  extinguished,  pain  and  joy  have  disappeared. 
Feel  it  by  anticipation !  Thou  becomest  well  again.  Trust  to  tne  new 
aspect  of  day.  The  dales  grow  green,  the  bills  swell  and  thicken  into 
shades,  and  the  harvest  crops  wave  on  in  tapering  silvery  undulations. 

To  obtain  wish  on  wish,  look  yonder  towards  the  glare.  Thou  art 
but  gently  encircled  )  sleep  is  emptiness,  cast  it  off!  Neglect  not  to 
call  up  thy  courage  when  the  many  stray  loitering  about;  that  noble 
spirit  is  capable  of  every  thing  which  knows  how  to  set  about  it  and 
grasps  unhesitatingly.  (A  tremendous  alarum  announces  the  approach  of 
the  Sun.) 

ARIEL. 

Marken !  barken !  to  the  storm  of  the  hours ;  the  ncw>bom  day  is 
already  giving  forth  music  to  the  ears  of  the  spirit.  The  rocky  gates 
jar,  the  wheels  of  Phcebus  roll  dashingly;  what  a  din  follows  in  the 
train  of  light !  Drums  are  beating,  trumpets  sounding ;  the  eye  is 
dazzled,  the  ear  is  stunned,  the  unheard  is  heard  not.  Slip  down  into 
the  flowers*  coronets, — deeper,  deeper,  that  ye  may  dwell  in  peace — into 
the  rocks,  under  the  foliage !     If  it  reaches  you,  you  are  deaf. 

FAUST. 

The  pulses  of  life  beat  with  renewed  vigour,  mildly  to  greet  the 
•theiial  dawn.      Thou,  toO|  Earthy  wert  constant  this  night,   and 
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breatliedst  newly  invigorated  at  my  feet.  Thou  art  already  beginning 
to  encompass  me  with  enjoyment,  thou  stirrest  and  excitest  a  vigorous 
resolve — to  aspire  eternally  towards  the  most  exalted  state  of  being.  The 
world  lies  already  rapt  in  the  glimmering  haze  of  morn,  the  wood  resounds 
with  thousand-voiced  life  ^  within — without  the  vale  the  streaks  of  mist 
are  streaming;  yet  heaven's  clearness  sinks  down  into  the  depths>  and 
bough  and  branch,  revivified,  sprout  out  from  the  streaming  abyss  where 
they  have  slept  immersed.  And  colour  after  colour  comes  out,  clear  and 
distinct,  upon  the  ground,  where  leaves  and  flowers  drip  with  tremulous 
pearls.    On  every  side  a  Paradise  is  growing  up  about  me. 

Look  up  ! — The  giant  peaks  of  the  mountains  already  announce  the 
most  solemn  hour.  They  are  permitted  to  ei^oy  thus  early  the  everlasting 
light,  which  later  will  be  turned  on  us  down  here  below.*  Now  new 
brilliancy  and  distinctness  are  lavished  on  the  green-embedded  Alpine 
meads,  and  step  by  step  have  they  won  their  way  downwards.  He 
comes  forth !  and,  to  my  sorrow,  already  dazzled  I  turn  away,  agonized 
by  the  glare. 

Thus  then  is  it,  when  a  longing  hope  has  worked  itself  trustingly 
into  the  most  exalted  wish,  it  finds  the  gates  of  fulfilment  with  their 
wings  thrown  wide.  Now,  however,  from  these  everlasting  grounds  a 
superabundant  mass  of  £ame  breaks  forth ;  we  stand  confounded.  We 
wished  to  light  the  torch  of  life, — a  sea  of  fire  encompasses  us,  what  a 
fire!  Is  it  Love?  is  it  Hate? — which  glowing  encircles  us,  won- 
drously  alternating  with  pain  and  joy,  so  that  we  bend  our  gaze  again 
upon  the  earth,  to  hide  us  in  the  veil  of  earliest  youth. 

Thus,  then,  let  the  sun  continue  at  my  back !  The  cataract  roaring 
through  the  rocks — I  gaze  upon  with  ever-growing  transport.  It  rolls 
from  faU  to  fall,  ever  and  anon  scattering  itself  into  a  thousand  streams, 
whizzing  foam  on  foam  aloft  into  the  air.  But  how  gloriously  ascend- 
ing with  this  storm,  the  alternating  consistency  of  the  variegated  bow 
expands  its  arch,  now  purely  marked,  now  dissolving  into  air,  diffusing 
all  around  showers  of  breezy  coolness.  It  mirrors  the  struggles  of 
humanity.  Meditate  upon  it,  and  you  will  conceive  more  accurately: 
In  the  coloured  reflection  we  have  Life.'*f 

^  The  image,  here  presented,  was  finely  applied  hy  Mr.  Macaulay  in  hit  article  on 
Drjden,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review :  "  The  Sun  illuminates  the  hills  whilst  it  is  still 
below  the  horizon,  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds  only  a  little  before  it 
beco^le8  manifest  to  the  rouliitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are 
the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light,  which,  without  their  assistance,  must  in  a  short 
time  be  risible  to  those  who  lie  for  beneath  them."  There  is  an  analogous  aUosion  In 
Mackintosh's  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

t  "  There  are  two  maxims  of  translation,'^  says  Goethe,  "  the  one  requires  that  tlic 
author  of  a  foreign  nation  be  brought  to  us  in  such  a  manner  tliat  we  may  regard  him 
as  our  own;  tlic  other,  on  the  contrary,  demands  of  us  that  *Te  transport  ourselves  over 
to  him,  and  adopt  his  situation,  his  mode  of  speaking,  his  peculiarities.  The  advan- 
tages of  both  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  instructed  persons,  from  masterly  examples." 
We  consider  the  second  of  these  maxims  to  be  most  applicable  to  the  greatest  work  of 
so  great  an  author  as  Goethe,  and  have  accordingly  been  guided  by  it  in  our  apeci- 
mens.  For  so  doing  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  the  example  of  one  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  popularise  translations  in  this  country.  In  the  Preface 
to  her  Chmtcttrif^ci  cf  Ooethe^  after  quoting  the  above  passage,  Mrs.  Atistiu  ex- 
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The  next  scene  is  laid  in  the  emperor's  court.  What  emperor? 
is  a  question  which  it  would  require  the  ingenuity  of  a  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  to  solve,  according  to  whom  '*  what  song  the  Syrens 
sang.  Of  wbiit  name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself 
amongst  women,  though  puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all 
conjecture/'  This  anonymous  emperor  is  seated  in  full  pomp 
upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  all  his  officers  of  state,  to  whom 
be  condescendipgly  addresses  himself: — '*  I  greet  my  true,  my 
loving  subjects,  congregated  from  f^r  and  near ;  I  see  the  sag^ 
(meaniog  the  astrologer)  at  my  side,  but  where  tarries  tbe  fool  ?" 
The  fool,  it  seems,  has  just  been  carried  out  drunk  or  in  a  fit, 
most  probably  by  the  contrivance  of  Mephistopheles,  who  in- 
stantly steps  forward  in  his  place,  and  proposes  a  riddle  to  his 
majesty.  He  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  riddles  are  for 
bis  council,  and  only  (it  is  to  be  infierred)  simple  unadulterated 
folly  for  biipself.  The  new  fool,  however,  is  regularly  installed ; 
the  emi>eror  opens  the  conference,  and  all  the  high  officers 
give  their  opinions  upon  the  existius  state  of  the  realm,  than 
which  nothing  can  well  be  worse.  The  chancellor  complains 
of  tbe  neglect  of  the  laws,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  in- 
BubordinatioB  of  the  army,  the  marshal  of  the  household  of  the 
wa«te  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  expatiates 
on  the  empty  state  oif  his  coffers  (the  grand  source  of  all  tlie  other 
evils)  in  terms  which  might  become  Lord  Althorp  himself.  The 
emperor,  sorely  puzzled,  reflects  a  moment,  and  then  turns  to 
the  fool,  or  rather  to  Mephistopheles  disguised  as  such :  "  Speak, 
fool,  dost  thou  too  know  of  no  matter  of  complaint  ?"  Mephis- 
topheles replies  in  the  negative,  and  expresses  his  astonishment 
thaf  anything  should  be  wanting  where  so  much  glittering  splen- 

presses  herself  thus :  '*  The  praise  that  a  translated  work  might  be  takeo  for  ao  ori- 
ginal, is  acceptable  to  the  tiamlator  onlj^  when  the  original  is  a  work  in  which  form  is 
nniroportaot*  A  light  narrative,  a  scientific  exposition,  or  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
which  pretfinds  to  aoUang  as  a  work  of  art,  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  natoralized. 
Whsteyer  oaj  be  thought  of  the  d&fficiUties  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  translation,  tliey 
are  slight  compared  with  those  aUending  the  other  kind,  as  any  body  who  carefully 
studies  the  masterpieces  in  this  way  must  perceive.  In  the  former  kind  the  requisites 
tme  two — the  meaniog  of  the  aotbor,  and  a  good  vemacalar  style:  in  tbe  latter,  the 
translator  has  as  far  as  possible  to  combine  with  these  the  idiomatic  tone  of  the  author 
— to  place  him  before  the  reader  with  his  national  and  individual  peculiarities  of  thought 
vai  speeoh." 

No  one  can  well  doubt  thoA  she  was  right  in  following  tbe  lax  mode  with  regard  to 
Prince  Puckler,  and  the  strict  mode  with  regard  to  Goethe — that,  in  short,  her  judg- 
raent  was  as  accurate,  as  her  execution  is  admirable,  in  both  instances;  but  what  arc 
those  critics  to  say  for  themselves,  who  treated  her  first  mode  of  transbting  as  the  only 
oae?  As  what  we  are  here  saying  might  lead  to  an  opinion  that  Mrs.  Austin's  work  is 
exduMveiy  a  translated  one,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  tliat  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  original 
matter  of  a  very  interesting  sort,  and  altogether  constitutes  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  entertaiaiog  books  on  German  literature  whidi  we  possess.  The  notes  contributed 
bj  Mt»  4,  Hcdter  and  Mr.  U.  C.  Bobiuson  will  be  found  particularly  yaluable. 
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dour  was  to  be  seen.  This  calls  forth  a  murmur  from  the 
courtiers,  and  such  terms  as  rogue,  liar,  projector,  &c»  are  in  the 
course  ojf  being  pretty  freely  applied,  but  Mephistopheles  goes 
on  undauntedly.  We  shall  give  his  next  speech,  and  the 
speeches  called  forth  by  it,  entire,  as  some  keen  strokes  of  general 
satire  will  be  found  in  them. 

**  MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Where  on  this  worid  is  not  something  or  other  wanting?  To  this 
one,  that ;  to  that  one,  this ;  here,  however,  the  thing  wanting  is  cash. 
True,  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  floor ;  but  wisdom  can  find  a 
way  to  get  at  the  deepest.  In  the  veins  of  the  mountain,  and  under  the 
foundations  of  walb,  there  is  gold,  coined  and  uncoined,  to  be  found ; 
and  if  you  ask  me  who  is  to  bring  it  to  light? — The  power  of  endowed 
man*8  nature  and  mind. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Nature  and  mind — this  is  no  language  for  Christians.  On  this 
account  we  bum  Atheists,  because  such  speeches  are  highly  dangerous. 
Nature  is  sin,— mind  is  devil, — between  them  they  give  birth  to  doubt, 
their  misformed  hermaphrodite  oflFspring.  Not  so  with  us.  Only  two 
races  have  sprung  up  in  the  ancient  realms  of  the  emperor.  These  are 
the  worthy  props  of  his  throne  ;  they  are  the  priests  and  the  knights ; 
they  withstand  every  tempest,  and  take  church  and  state  for  their  re- 
compense. An  opposition  arises  from  the  vulgar  feeling  of  perverted 
minds:  it  is  the  heretics!  the  sorcerers!  and  they  ruin  state  and  coun- 
try. These  wouldst  thou  now,  with  wanton  jests,  smuggle  into  this 
exalted  circle ;  you  rejoice  in  a  corrupted  heart ;  they  are  near  akin  to 
the  fool. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There  I  recognize  the  true  man  of  learning.  W^hat  you  do  not 
touch,  is  miles  away  in  your  eyesj  what  you  do  not  grasp,  is  altogether 
wanting  5  what  you  do  not  count,  you  do  not  believe  to  be  true ;  what 
you  do  not  weigh,  has  for  you  no  weight;  what  you  do  not  coin,  that, 
in  your  opinion,  is  valueless. 

EMPKROR. 

Our  wants  are  not  to  be  supplied  in  this  fashion.  What  wouldst 
thou  with  thy  Lenten  sermonizing?  I  have  had  enough  of  this  eternal 
bow  and  when  -,  we  want  money,  so  set  about  getting  it  !'* 

llius  exhorted,  Mephistopheles  developes  his  plan,  which  is  to 
begin  digging  for  subterraneous  treasures  immediately,  as  all 
such,  he  observes,  belong  of  right  to  the  emperor.  This  plan  is 
ffcnerally  approved  by  all  but  the  chancellor  who  does  not  think 
It  in  exact  accordance  with  religion,  and  the  emperor  himself 
declares  his  intention  of  laying  aside  his  sword  and  sceptre  and 
with  his  o\iii  illustrious  hands  completing  the  job,  if  Mephisto- 
pheles lies  not,  and  of  sending  Mephistopheles  to  hell,  if  he  lies. 
The  astrologer,  however,  calls  on  them  to  mitigate  their  zeal,  and 
first  finish  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  carnival.    The  em- 
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peror  assents,  and  gives  the  word  for  a  general  rejoicing  accord- 
ingly; the  trumpets  sound,  and  exeunt  omnes  but  Mephistopheks, 
who  concludes  the  scene  with  a  sneer :  '*  How  desert  and  good 
fortune  are  linked  together,  this  never  occurs  to  fools;  if  they  had 
the  stone  of  the  philosopher,  they  would  want  the  philosopher 
for  the  stone." 

The  subject  of  the  next  scene  is  a  mask  got  up  by  Faust  for 
the  amusement  of  the  emperor,  irregular  and  extravagant  in  the 
extreme.  Gardeners,  flower-girls,  olive-branches,  rose*buds, 
fishermen,  bird-catchers,  wood-hewers,  parasites,  satirists,  the 
Graces,  the  Parcae,  the  Furies,  Fear,  Hope,  Prudence,  Zoilo- 
Thersites,  Pan,  Plutus,  Fauns,  Gnomes,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  are 
amongst  the  things  and  persons  which  come  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  entertainment.  The  verses  placed  in  their  mouths  are 
often  very  beautiful,  but  appear  to  have  no  reference  to  a  plot. 
There  is  also  some  clever  general  satire;  for  instance,  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  (at  p.  £8)  seem  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  a  somewhat  similar  moral  to  that  of  the  "  Mothers 
and  Daughters"  of  Mrs.  Gore.  The  scene  closes,  like  most  of 
our  melodrames,  with  a  general  blaze,  which  is  also  described 
with  great  spirit  by  the  herald. 

The  next  scene  is  in  one  of  the  palace  pleasure  gardens,  where 
the  Court  is  found  assembled  as  before,  and  the  Emperor  is 
represented  thanking  Faust  for  the  mask,  and  congratulating  him«- 
self  on  having  discovered  such  a  treasure  of  a  man.  Their  con- 
verse is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  Household,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
to  announce  that  all  their  distresses  have  been  suddenly  removed 
by  the  creation  of  an  odd  sort  of  paper*money,  bills  promising 
payment  in  the  emperor's  name  when  the  subterranean  treasure 
before  mentioned  should  be  dug  up.  The  circulation  of  this 
paper  appears  to  have  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  in  the 
emperor's  dominions  as  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  England  or 
Law's  project  in  France,  which,  we  presume,  it  must  be  mtended 
to  ridicule.  The  people  are  represented  as  running  absolutely 
wild  at  their  fancied  accession  of  wealth,  and  the  emperor  amuses 
himself  by  bestowing  portions  of  it  on  the  followers  of  his  court, 
on  condition  of  their  declaring  what  use  they  intend  to  make 
of  what  they  receive.  The  humour  thus  elicited  does  not  rise 
beyond  common-place.  One  says  that  he  will  lead  a  merry  life 
upon  it,  a  second  that  he  will  buy  chains  and  rings  for  his  sweet- 
heart; a  third  has  a  fancy  for  good  wine,  and  a  fourth  for  sausages; 
a  fifth  proposes  to  redeem  his  mortgages,  and  a  sixth  to  add  it  to 
his  hoard.  The  fool  comes  last,  and  might  well  have  been  ex- 
pected to  say  something  sharp,  but  he  simply  avows  a  wish  to 
become  a  landholder,  and  yet  is  complimented  by  Mepbistopbeles 
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on  bis  wit.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  then  represented 
walking  in  a  dark  gallery,  whither  Faust  has  withdrawn  Mephis- 
topheles,  to  procure  the  means  of  exhibiting  Helen  and  Paris 
before  the  emperor^  to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  word  to  that 
effect.  Mephistopheles  answers  at  first  evasively:  he  has  nothing 
(he  says)  to  do  with  the  heathen  world,  they  live  in  ji  hell  of  their 
own ;  there  is  one  mode,  however — Faust  must  repair  to  certain 
Goddesses  called,  par  etmnence.  The  Motheri,  dwelling  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  unearthly  solitudes,  through  which  he  is  to  be 

fuided  by  a  key  bestowed  for  that  purpose  by  Mephistopheles. 
^aust  shudders  at  the  name,  but  undertakes  the  adventure  and 
sets  out 

The  following  scene  represents  the  asseoibUng  of  the  court ; 
Mephistopheles  cures  a  blonde  beauty  of  freckles,  and  a  brunette 
of  lameness,  and  bestows  a  love-potion  on  a  third;  after  which 
exploits,  we  proceed  to  the  grand  hall,  where  the  emperor  and  his 
suite  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Faust  for  the  promised  spectacle 
to  begin.  He  appears  at  last,  emerging  as  it  were  from  the  sta^e; 
be  is  dressed  in  sacrificial  robes,  and  a  tripod  accompanies  him. 
His  first  words  are  a  solemn  adjuration  to  The  Mothers.  The 
effect  appears  from  the  following  scene,  which  we  shall  give  >*- 

ilSTROLOGEB. 

^  Hardly  does  the  glowing  key  touch  the  shell,  when  upon  the  instant 
a  dark  mist  veils  tibe  space ;  it  glides  in,  it  undulates  like  a  cloud,  dilated, 
foimded,  eonUiscted,  divided,  paired.  And  now,  behold  a  masterpiece 
of  the  spirits !  tliey  moke  music  as  they  move^  An  I^koowHiot^-what  flows 
fron  etnereal  (ones  j  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  even  the  triglyph  rings ; 
I  verily  believe  the  whole  temple  is  ringing.  The  mist  sinks  $  out  of  the 
Uj^t  gauze  steps  forth  a  beautiful  youth,  keeping  time  as  he  comes  00. 
Tbere  ends  my  office ;  I  need  not  to  name  him;  who  could  hH  to  re- 
cognise the  lovely  Paris ! 

LABY. 

Oh,  what  a  brilliancy  in  blooming  youth ! 

A  SECOND. 

Fresh^  and  full  of  juice  as  an  apricot ! 

A  TBIBD. 

The  delicately  traced,  the  sweetly  swelling  lips ! 

A  FouaxH. 
Thou  would  fnin  sip  at  such  a  goblet. 

A  FIFTH, 

He  is  oertainly  pretty,  thou^  not  so  very  delicate. 

A  SIXTH. 

He  tti^t  well  be  a  little  more  sprightly. 

KNIOHT. 

I  Uiieae  die  ^lepfaerd  boy  is  heie  to  be  traced  tbrougboot;  aoibing  of 
the  pnnoa^  ni  of  oonxAf  beaxingi  notbipf  • 
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ANOTSEIi. 

Well)  wdl!  hftlf  naked  the  yooogsler  it  htndtoiM  eooagh  I  dare  tty, 
but  we  must  tint  see  him  io  baniess. 

He  sits  down^  softly^  pleisngly. 

KKIOHT. 

You  would  fiild  it  very  pleas«&t  io  his  lap. 

AHOTSBS. 

He  bends  his  arm  so  graoeliilly  ofer  his  head. 

•OHAUBCmLAIir. 

What  boorishness!  thai  I  take  to  be  unaUowabie ! 

LADT. 

Yon  men  find  something  to  carp  at  in  ererythiag. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

To  stretch  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  empeipr! 

LADY. 

It  is  only  acting !     He  believes  himself  quite  alone. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  drama  itself  should  here  be  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Lady. 
Sleep  has  gently  overcome  the  beautiful  you^h. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  will  soon  snore^  as  is  no  more  than  natural. 
YOUNG  LADY  {transported,) 
What  divine  halo  mingles  with  the  atmosphere^  ihrilling  my  heart 
to  its  core. 

AN  OLDER  t>NB. 

Truly !  a  breath  is  breathed  deep  into  my  soul;  it  comes  from  him. 

THE  0XDB8T. 

It  is  the  bloom  of  growth,  ptepared  like  ambrosia  in  the  youths  and 
scattered  atmospherically  aroand* 

HELEN  (coming  forth). 

MEPHISTOPBELES. 

There  she  is  then !  J  shall  now  be  ieft  at  rest  for  her.  She  is  pretty^ 
no  doubt,  but  she  does  not  suit  me. 

ABTROLOGER,. 

This  once  there  is  nothing  more  for  ne  to  do — I  allow  as  a  gentleittan, 
I  acknowledge  it.  The  fair  one  comes^  and  bad  I  tongues  of  fire! — 
Much,  time  immemorial,  has  been  sang  of  beicty.-'-He  io  whmn  she 
appears  will  be  beside  himself,  he  to  whom  she  should  belong  were  too 
blest. 

FAUaT. 

Ha^e  I  ntM  eyes?  is  the  foil  stream  of  beauty  poured  deep  into  my 
soul?  My  fear-fraught  expedition  brings  forth  the  happiest  result. 
How  worthless,  unexpanded,  was  the  world  to  me  !  What  is  it  now 
dince  my  initiation }  For  the  first  time,  worth  wishing  for^  solid,  durable ! 
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May  the  breath  of  life  abandon  me,  if  I  ever  become  estranged  from 
thee  again.  The  fair  form  which  once  before  enchanted  me^  which  in 
the  magical  reflection  blest,  was  bat  a  frothy  image  of  auch  loveliness. 
Thou  art  she  to  whom  I  offer  up  as  a  tribute  the  highest  emotions  of  my 
soul^  the  essence  of  passion^  desire,  love,  adoration,  madness* 
MEPHiSTOPHBLEs  (fivm  the  box.) 
Compose  yourself^  however,  and  do  not  forget  your  part. 

AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

Large,  well  formed,  only  the  head  too  small* 

A  YOUNO  ONE. 

Only  look  at  her  foot !     How  could  it  be  bigger ! 

DIPLOMATIST. 

I  have  seen  princesses  of  this  kind  $  in  my  opinion  she  is  lovely  from 
head  to  foot. 

COURTIER. 

She  is  softly  and  slyly  approaching  the  sleeper. 

LADY. 

How  odious  by  the  side  of  a  form  of  youthful  purity, 

POET. 

Her  beauty  throws  a  halo  over  him. 

LADY. 

Endymion  and  Diana !  what  a  picture ! 

THE  POET. 

Quite  right !     The  Goddess  seems  to  sink  down  ^  she  leans  over  to 
inhale  his  breathy  enviable  indeed,  a  kiss  ! — The  measure  is  full. 

DUENNA. 

Before  all  the  company !     It  is  really  too  bad. 

FAU0T. 

A  fearful  favour  for  the  youth ! — 

MEPBiaTOPHELSa. 

Softly,  silence !    Let  the  phantom  do  what  it  will* 

COURTIER. 

She  steals  away  softly,  he  wakes ! 

LADY. 

she  looks  around !     I  thought  as  much. 

GOURTIER. 

He  is  amaaed !     What  has  happened  is  a  wonder  to  hinu 

LADY. 

What  she  sees  before  her  is  no  wonder  to  her. 

COURTIER. 

She  graciously  turns  to  him. 

LADY. 

I  see  already  she  is  taking  him  under  her  tuition ;  in  such  a  situatioii 
all  men  are  dull  i  I  dare  say  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  first. 

KNioar. 
Let  me  admire  her  I    Majestically  elegant ! 
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LADT. 

The  coDrtesan !  .  Thtt  now  I  call  viilgar. 

FAOB* 

I  should  like  fiiU  well  to  be  io  hb  place. 

COUBTIER. 

Wbo  woald  not  be  caught  in  luch  a  toil  ? 

LADY. 

The  jewel  has  passed  through  many  a  handj  the  gilding  too  is  to- 
lerably tarnished. 

ANOTHSK. 

She  has  been  good  for  nothing  from  her  tenth  year  upwards. 

KNIQHT. 

Each  takes  the  best  he  can  as  opportunity  offers ;  I  would  stick  by 
Ibis  lovely  residue. 

A  HAN  OF  LSABNING. 

I  see  her  plainly,  but  1  am  free  to  own,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  she  be  the  right  one.  Her  presence  leads  astray  into  exag- 
geration ',  I  hold,  before  all,  to  what  is  written.  There  then  I  read :  she 
particulariy  delighted  all  the  grey  beards  of  Troy  5  and  in  my  optnion» 
that  agrees  exactly;  I  am  not  young,  and  yet  she  delights  me. 

A8TBOLOGEH. 

Boy  no  longer — ^a  bold  hero,  he  embraces  her,  who  can  scarcely  get 
away  from  him.  With  vigorous  arm  he  raises  her  on  high.  Will  he 
really  carry  her  off  ? 

FArST. 

Confounded  fool !  Thoa  darest !  Thou  hearest  not !  hold  !  that  is 
too  much. 

MBFHI8T0PHBLI8. 

Yet  thou  thyself  art  making  the  silly  spirit-play. 

ASTBOLOOBR. 

One  word  mwe !  After  all  that  has  happened,  I  call  the  piece,  The 
Rape  of  Helen. 

FAUST. 

What  rape !  Am  I  for  nothing  here.  Is  not  this  key  in  my  hand. 
It  led  me  hither  to  firm  ground,  through  the  horrors  and  the  waves  and 
billows  of  solitudes.  Here  do  I  plant  my  foot.  These  are  realities. 
From  hence  the  spirit  is  free  to  struggle  with  spirits,  and  prepare  itself 
the  double  realm,  the  mighty  one.  Far  off  as  she  was,  how  can  she 
be  nearer.  I  will  rescue  her,  and  she  is  doubly  mine.  Be  bold !  ye 
Mothers !  Mothers,  ye  must  secure  it  me.  Who  has  known  her  once, 
can  never  part  from  her  again. 

ASTROLoeaa. 

What  art  thou  doing,  Faust !     With  violent  hand  he  seizes  on  her, 
the  form  is  already  troubled.    He  turns  the  key  towards  the  youth, 
touches  him !    Woe  to  us,  woe !    Now — now ! 
{Exploikmy  Faust  is  stretched  on  the  ground.    The  Spirits  ascend  m 

vapour.) 
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MEPHI8TOPBELE8. 

(Who  taketJPattit  vpon  iUakoukkrs,)  \ 
There  you  have  it  now !  to  burden  himself  with  fools  will  at  last 
bring  the  devil  himself  to  shame.  {Darhieu,  tuamit.Y* 

There  is  some  spice  of  humour  in  parts  of  this  scene,  but 
Faust's  burst  of  admiration  at  the  appearance  of  Helen  is  in  our 
opinion  excelled  by  that  which  Marlowe  has  put  into  his  mouth 
on  a  similar  occasion.  To  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of 
comparison,  we  shall  copy  it : 

(Enter^  Hden  agmn,  passing  over  bettoeen  two  Cupids,} 

FAU8TUS. 

^  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  tow'rs  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !  see  where  it  ^ies. 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena, 
f  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee. 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenberg  be  sack*d ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelans, 
■    And  wear  thy  colours  on  my  plumed  crest; 
Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
— Oh  I  tboQ  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars : 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  sbalt  be  my  paramour."* 

So  ends  the  first  act.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
we  find  Faust  laid  on  an  old-fashioned  bed  in  his  old  study,  with 
Mepbistopbeles  attending  him.  *'  He  whom  Helen  paralyses 
(says  the  latter)  comes  not  easily  to  his  senses  again."  From  a 
conversation  between  Mepbistopbeles  and  an  attendant,  it  ap- 
pears that,  ever  since  Faust's  disappearance,  Wagner,  has.  lived  oo 
m  his  Jiouse,  and  has  now  attained  to  almost  as  great  a  reputation 
as  his  master.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  he  has  been  long 
busied  in  his  laboratory,  endeavouring,  like  another  Franken- 


*  **  There  is  one  pdsnge  more,  which  h  so  striking  and  beautiful,  so  like  a  rap- 
turoQs  and  deeply  passionate  drean,  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it  here :  it  is  the  Ad- 
^sa  to  the  Apparition  ofHelen."— Ifat^'lt's  LictvrM  en  ike  Dtmmiie  Uterotwrt  efxk$ 
Age  of  Klhabfth, 
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sleio,  to  discover  the  principle  of  life.  To  make  the  train  of  old 
usociationi  complete^  the  Student^  now  a  Bachelor,  enters^  and 
thus  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  he  has  profited 
by  Mephistopheles*  advice.  He  is  made  to  develope  his  own 
mental  constitution  as  follows : 

BACCAIiAUBBUS. 

'^h  in,  in  my  opinion^  mere  presumptioD,  that  at  the  worst  period 
man  will  be  something,  when  man  is  no  longer  any  thing.  The  life  of 
man  lives  in  the  blood,  and  where  does  that  stir  as  in  the  youngster  ? 
Tkat  is  life-blood  in  fresh  vigour  which  makes  itself  new  life  oat  of  life. 
Then  all  is  stirring,  then  something  is  done,  the  weak  falls,  the  strong 
strides  on.  Whibt  we  have  been  winning  half  the  world,  what  then 
have  ye  been  doiog  ?  nodded,  thought,  dreamed,  weighed, — plan,  never 
any  thing  but  plan !  Of  a  surety,  old  age  is  a  cold  fever  in  the  frost  of 
capricious  necessity.  If  a  man  has  passed  thirty  years,  then  is  he  already 
as  good  as  dead.     It  were  best  to  put  you  to  death  betimes. 

MEPHIBTOPHELfiS. 

The  devil  can  add  nothing  to  this. 

BACCALAVBEUS. 

If  I  do  not  will  it,  there  cannot  be  a  devil. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {(uide). 

The  devil,  though,  may  come  across  you  before  long. 

BACCALAUBBUS. 

This  is  youth's  noblest  calling!  The  world,  it  was  not  before  I 
created  it :  1  brought  the  sun  up  out  of  the  sea ;  with  roe  began  the  change- 
ful  course  of  the  moon ;  the  day  decked  itself  on  my  account ;  the  earth 
grew  green  and  blossomed  to  meet  roe  t  at  my  nod,  in  that  first  night, 
the  pomp  of  all  the  stars  developed  itself;  who  but  I  set  you  free  from 
all  the  bonds  of  pbilisteriike*  contracting  thoughts  ?  I,  however,  eman* 
cipatod  as  my  mind  assures  me,  gladly  pursue  my  inwaod  light,  and  ad- 
vance boldly,  in  a  transport  most  peculiarly  my  own,-— the  clear  before 
me,  and  the  dark  behind.*'  (Exit.) 

The  readers  of  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  what  Goethe  is  aiming  at  in  the  last  speech  of  the 
Bachelor.  The  object  is  to  ^uiz  Fichte,  who>  on  one  occasion,  is 
said  by  her  to  have  pushed  idealism  to  the  length  of  saying  that 
in  the  next  lecture  he  was  going  to  create  God.  Of  course,  all 
he  meant  was,  that  he  was  about  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  arose  in  the  mind. 

After  this  dialogue  we  are  conducted  into  Wagner's  laboratory, 
who  has  just  succeeded  in  manufacturing  an  Homunculus,  a 

*  PhUuUr  it  ft  cant  term  first  brought  into  use  by  the  students  at  the  Oerroan  uni- 
versitiet.  It  is  generally  eaployed  to  designate  a  common-place  prosaic  sort  of  person, 
fblJ  of  wise  saws  and  moidern  instances. 
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clever  little  imp,  incarcerated  in  a  bottle^  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  He  is  introduced  appa* 
rently  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Classical  Walpurgis  Night; 
Mephistopheles,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  having  no  juris- 
diction over  the  heathen  world.  Of  this  Classical  Walpurgis 
Night  itself,  which  occupies  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  pages^  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  regular  description  or 
analysis ;  though  the  readers  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust  may  form 
some  notion  of  it  on  being  told,  that  it  is  formed  upon  pretty 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  wilder  part  of  the  scenes  upon  the 
Blocksberg,  with  the  difference,  that  all  the  characters  are  classi- 
cal. The  number  of  these  is  prodigious.  Besides  other  mon- 
sters of  various  sorts,  we  find  Erichtho,  the  Sphynx,  the  Sirens, 
the  Pigmies,  the  Nymphs,  Chiron,  talking  Dactyls,  Lamiae, 
Anaxagoras,  Thales,  Dryas,  Phorkyas,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Nereus, 
Proteus,  and  many  other  less  familiar  names,  which  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  recapitulate,  all  scattering  apothegms  o^  allusions  at 
random,  with  (we  say  it  with  all  due  humility)  very  little  imme* 
diate  fitness  or  point. 

The  Helena,  which  in  some  sense  may  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  Classical  Walpurgis  Night,  follows,  and  forms  the  third  act 
of  the  continuation.  This  was  printed  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  been  pretty  generally  condemned  as  a  failure.  A  full  account 
of  it,  with  ample  extracts,  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Foreign  Hevieio,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  German  scholar, 
whom  we  are  also  proud  to  call  a  contributor  of  our  own.  A 
very  brief  abstract  is  therefore  all  we  think  it  now  necessary  to 
attempt. 

Helen  enters  upon  the  stage  (before  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
at  Sparta,)  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  captive  Trojan  women. 
From  her  opening  speech  it  appears  that  she  has  just  landed 
with  her  lord,  who  has  sent  her  on  before,  and  is  expected  to  follow 
immediately.  She  has  been  directed  to  prepare  all  things  for  a 
sacrifice,  but  on  entering  the  palace  for  this  purpose,  she  en- 
counters an  apparition  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  old  woman, 
who,  before  Helen  has  well  done  relating  what  she  had  seen  to 
the  chorus,  comes  forth  in  propria  persona.  This  is  Phorkyas, 
who  begins  by  upbraiding  Helen,  and  gets  into  a  not  very  edify-* 
ing  squabble  with  her  maids.  But  the  main  object  is  to  frighten 
them  away ;  with  this  view  Phorkyas  plays  on  Helen's  fears  by 
suggesting,  that,  amidst  all  the  required  preparations  for  the  sacri- 
fice, nothing  had  yet  transpired  as  to  the  intended  victim,  and 
that  the  victim  was  most  probably  herself.  It  is  further  intimated 
that  the  chorus  had  nothing  very  pleasing  to  look  forward  to,  and 
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Menelaus'  treatment  of  Deiphobus^  whose  nose  and  ears  he 
cropped,  is  considerately  alluded  to  in  illustration  of  the  Spartan 
chief's  mode  of  dealing  with  his  enemies.  The  plan  succeeds, 
and  the  Queen  consents  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  country 
of  barbarians,  described  in  glowing  colours  by  Phorkyas.  In- 
stantly clouds  veil  the  scene,  which  shifts  to  the  innner  court  of  a 
town,  surrounded  by  rich  fantastic  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 
She  is  here  received  by  Faust,  the  lord  of  the  place,  who  appears 
dragging  along  one  Lynceus,  his  watchman,  in  chains,  for  not 
giving  due  notice  of  the  beauty's  approach.  Lynceus  excuses 
himself  in  fine  flowing  verse,  and  receives  his  pardon  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Faust  makes  good  use  of  his  time,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  into  high  favour  with  Helen,  when  Phorkyas  rushes  in 
with  the  tidings  that  Menelaus,  with  all  his  army,  is  at  hand. 
Faust,  exclaiming 

^'  Nor  der  verdient  die  Gunst  der  Frauen, 
Per  kraftigst  sie  zu  schiitzen  weiss," 

which  may  be  freely  rendered—- 

"  None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair'*— 

starts  up  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but,  instead  of  being  turned 
into  a  battle-field,  the  scene  changes  into  a  beautiful  Arcadian 
landscape,  set  round  with  leafy  bowers,  amongst  which  Faust  and 
Helen  contrive  to  lose  themselves  for  a  time.  Whilst  they  are 
out  of  sight,  Phorkyas  converses  with  the  chorus,  and  amongst 
other  topics  describes  to  them  a  beautiful  Cupid-like  sort  of  boy, 
called  Euphorion,  who  directly  afterwards  comes  forward  with 
Helen  and  Faust.  This  youngster^  after  exhorting  by  turns  all 
the  party  to  merriment,  and  behaving  with  some  rudeness  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  chorus,  who  out  of  sheer  modesty 
vanishes  into  air,  springs  upon  a  high  rock,  talks  wildly  about 
battles  and  warlike  fame,  and  finishes  by  bounding  up  into  the 
air,  through  which  he  darts  like  a  rocket,  with  a  stream  of  bright- 
ness in  his  train,  leaving  his  clothes  and  lyre  upon  the  ground. 
The  act  now  hurries  to  a  conclusion;  Helen  bids  Faust  fare- 
well, and  throws  herself  into  his  arms  to  give  him  a  farewell  kiss, 
but  the  corporeal  part  of  her  vanishes,  and  only  her  veil  and  vest 
remain  in  his  embrace.  These,  however,  also  dissolve  into 
clouds,  which  encircle  Faust,  lift  him  up  on  high,  and  finally  fly 
away  with  him.  Phorkyas  picks  up  Euphorion's  clothes  and 
lyre,  and  seats  herself  by  a  pillar  in  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus,  supposing  her  to  be  gone  for  good  and  all, 
exhorts  the  chorus  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
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turnio^  to  Hades,  which  they  decline,  saying,  that  as  they  have 
been  given  back  to  the  light  of  the  day,  they  prefer  remaining  there, 
though  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  persons.  One  part  profess  an  intention  of  re- 
maining as  Hamadryads,  living  among  and  having  their  being 
in  trees ;  a  second  propose  to  exist  as  echoes ;  a  third,  to  be  the 
animating  spirits  of  brooks ;  and  a  fourth,  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  vineyards.  After  this  declaration  of  their  respective  intentions, 
the  curtain  falls,  and  Phorkyas,  laying  aside  the  mask  and  veil, 
comes  forward  in  his  or  her  real  character  of  Mephistopheles, 
*'  to  comment  (this  is  the  stage  direction)  so  far  as  might  be 
fieCessary,  in  the  way  of  epilogue  on  the  piece." 

The  fourth  act  is  conversant  with  more  familiar  matters,  but  its 
bearing  on  the  main  action  is  equally  remote.  The  scene  is  a  high 
mountain.  A  cloud  comes  down  and  breaks  apart :  Faust  steps 
forth  and  soliloquises :  a  seven-mile  boot  walks  up;  then  another: 
then  Mephistopheles,  upon  whose  appearance  the  boots  hurry  off, 
and  we  see  and  hear  no  more  of  them.  A  dialogue  takes  place 
between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
appears  that  Faust  has  formed  some  new  desire,  which  he  tells 
Mephistopheles  to  guess.  He  guesses  empire,  pleasure,  glory, 
but  it  is  none  of  them ;  Faust  has  grown  jealous  of  the  daily  in- 
(^roachments  of  the  sea,  and  his  wish  is  step  by  step  to  shut  it 
out.  Just  as  this  wish  is  uttered,  the  sound  of  trumpets  is  beard; 
the  cause  is  explained  by  Mephistopheles.  Ouf  old  friend,  the 
emperor,  is  advancing  to  encounter  a  rival,  whom  his  ungrateful 
subjects  have  set  up.  Mephistopheles  proposes  to  Faust  to  aid 
him  and  gain  from  his  gratitude  the  grant  of  a  boundless  extent  of 
strand  for  their  experiment,  to  which  Faust  apparently  consents. 
Three  spirits  are  called  up  by  Mephistoplieles,  in  the  guise  of 
armed  men,  to  assist.  Faust  joins  the  Emperor's  army  and 
proffers  him  the  aid  of  his  men.  The  fight  commences,  and  is 
won  by  the  magical  assistance  of  Faust.  Some  of  the  changes 
of  the  battle  are  sketched  with  great  force  and  spirit,  as  seen  from 
the  rising  ground,  where  the  emperor,  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
are  witnessing  it.  This,  by  the  by,  was  Sir  Waller  Scott's  fa- 
vourite mode  of  describing  ;*  and  there  is  hardly  a  description  of 
any  sort  in  the  poem  before  us  which  is  not  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  some  one  looking  down  from  a  commanding  point  of  view 
upon  the  scene.  The  last  scene  of  the  act  is  laid  in  the  rebel 
emperor's  tent,  where  several  plunderers  are  busily  engaged  until 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  victorious  emperor  with  four  of 

*  several  instances  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  L.  Adolphus'  delightful  Iietters  on  the 
Author  of  Waterley. — p.  «42. 
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his  chiefs,  each  of  v^hom  be  rewards  with  some  post  of  honour. 
Then  enters  an  archbishop,  who  reproaches  the  emperor  for 
leaguing  himself  with  sorcerers,  and  succeeds  in  extorting  ft 
handsome  endowment  for  the  church. 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  and  last  act  represents  an  aged 
couple  (Baucis  and  Philemon  bj  name),  extending  their  hos- 
pitality to  a  stranger.  From  a  few  words  which  drop  from 
them,  it  appears  that  their  cottage  stands  in  the  way  of  Faust's 
improvements,  and  that,  Ahab-like,  he  has  already  manifested  an 
Undae  eagerness  to  possess  himself  of  it.  The  next  scene  repre^ 
sents  a  palace,  with  an  extensive  pleasure  garden  and  a  lafge 
canal.  Faust  appears  in  extreme  old  age,  and  plunged  in  thought. 
The  subject  of  his  meditations  is  the  cottage  of  the  old  coUple^ 
which  '•  comes  him  cramping  in,**  and  spoils  the  symmetry  of  hift 
estate.  A  richly-laden  vessel  arrives,  but  the  cargo  fails  to  soothe 
him;  the  little  property  which  he  does  not  possess  would  embitter, 
be  says,  the  possession  of  a  world.  All  is  now  deep  night,  and 
Lynceus  the  watchman  is  on  his  tower,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
the  cottage  of  the  old  couple,  thus  vividly  described.  It  is  Lyna 
ecus,  looking  down  from  his  watch  tower,  who  speaks: 

^'  But  t  am  not  placed  up  so  high  here  solely  for  my  own  pleasure; 
what  a  fearful  horror  threatens  me  from  out  the  darketied  world !  I  see 
fir^-sparks  sprouting  through  the  double  night  of  the  lime-trees,  and 
stronger  and  stronger  rages  a  glow,  fanned  by  the  air-current.  Ah!  the 
inner  hut  is  blazine.  which  was  so  tnoss-covered  and  damp.  Speedy  aid 
is  necessary ;  no  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Alas,  the  good  old  couple,  in 
other  times  so  careful  about  the  fire,  they  are  falling  a  prey  to  the  con- 
flagration. What  a  hoiTible  adventure !  Flames  are  flaring,  the  blaek 
mossed  building  Is  reddening  in  the  glow.  If  the  good  old  people 
could  but  save  themselves  from  the  raging  burning  hell !  Light  tongtie<^ 
like  flashes  ascend  between  the  leaves  and  branches ;  dry  boughs,  which 
bum  flaringly,  glow  a  moment  and  fall  in  ?  Ought  ye  eyes  of  mine  to 
witness  it?  Am  I  doomed  to  be  so  far  sighted.  The  little  chapel  gives 
way  under  the  fall  and  weight  of  the  boughs;  the  winding  tops  are 
already  wrapped  in  forked  flames ;  the  hollow  trunks,  purple-red  with 
the  ^ow,  are  burning  to  the  very  roots. 

{A  long  pitun. — Solig.) 

What  was  once  so  grateful  to  the  sight,  is  gone  with  the  age^  that 
are  past.** 

Mephistopheles,  with  three  sailors  belonging  to  the  vessel,  has 
set  fire  to  the  cottage,  and  the  old  couple  perish  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. Without  any  immediate  connection  with  the  foregoing  in<« 
cidents,  four  grey  old  women  are  brought  upon  the  stage— Guilt, 
Want,  Care  and  Misery — and  hold  an  uninteresting  conversation 
with  Faust.  We  have  then  Mephistopheles  acting  as  overseer 
to  a  set  of  workmen  (earthly  as  well  ad  lidearthly,  it  would 
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seem)  employed  in  consummating  Faust's  wish  of  limiting  the 
dominion  of  the  waves.  We  give  the  whole  of  the  concluding 
part  of  the  scene,  rendered  into  as  literal  English  as  we  could 
command,  conceiving  this  to  be  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
|h^  matter  is  not  more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  the  form : 

FAUST. 

**  A  marsh  extends  along  the  mountain's  foot,  infecting  all  that  is 
already  won:  to  draw  off  the  noisome  pool — the  last  would  be  the 
crowning  success  -,  I  lay  open  a  space  for  many  millions  to  dwell,  not 
safely  it  is  true,  but  in  free  activity :  the  plain,  green  aud  fruitful ;  men 
and  flocks  forthwith  made  happy  on  the  newest  soil,  forthwith  settled  on 
the  mound's  firm  base,  which  the  eager  industry  of  the  people  has 
thrown  up.  Here  within,  a  land  like  Paradise;  there  without,  the  flood 
inay  rage  up  to  the  brim,  and  as  it  nibbles  powerfully  to  shoot  in,  the 
community  throngs  to  close  up  the  openings.  Yes,  heart  and  soul  am  I 
devoted  to  this  wish ;  this  is  the  last  resolve  of  wisdom.  He  only  de- 
serves freedom  and  life  who  is  daily  compelled  to  conquer  them  for  him- 
self; and  thus  here,  hemmed  round  by  danger,  bring  childhood,  man- 
hood and  old  age  their  well-spent  years  to  a  close.  I  would  fain  see 
such  a  busy  multitude, — stand  upon  free  soil  with  free  people^  I  might 
then  say  to  the  moment — '  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair!*  The  trace  of  my 
earthly  days  cannot  perish  in  centuries.  In  the  presentiment  of  such 
exalted  bliss  I  now  enjoy  the  most  exalted  moment. 

(Faust  *Ms  back :  the  Lemures  take  him  up  and  place  him  upon 
the  ground.) 

MBPHIBTOPHELES. 

No  pleasure  satisfies  him,  no  happiness  contents  him,  so  is  he  ever  in 
pursuit  of  changing  forms :  the  last,  the  worst,  the  empty  moment,  the 
poor  one  wishes  to  hold  it  fast.  He  who  withstood  me  so  vigorously ! 
Time  h^s  obtained  the  mastery,  here  lies  the  greybeard  in  the  dust !  The 
clock  stands  still ! 

CHORUS. 

Stands  still !  It  is  as  silent  as  midnight.     The  index  hand  falls. 

MBPHI8TOPHELB8. 

It  falls ;  it  is  concluded. 

CHORUS. 

It  is  past. 

MBPHI8T0PHBLEB. 

Past!  a  stupid  word!  Why  past?  Past  and  pure  Nothing,  perfect 
sameness.  To  what  purpose  then  is  eternal  production ;  to  bear  away 
what  is  produced  to  nothingness. — "  There  it  is  past."  What  is  to  be 
read  in  that  ?  It  is  as  good  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  yet  it  is  driven 
round  in  the  circle  as  if  it  were.  I  should  therefore  prefer  the  Eternally 
Void. 

(Burying.) 

LBMUR. — Solo, 

Who  has  built  the  house  so  ill. 
With  shovels  and  with  spades? 
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LBMUEE8. — CkorUi. 

With  tbee^  dead  guest^  in  hempen  ^ftzi, 
Matters  have  gone  far  too  welt, 

LEMUR. — Solo, 
Who  has  tended  the  saloon  so  ill. 
Where  were  left  table  and  chairs  ? 

LBMumss. — Chorui. 
It  was  borrowed  for  a  short  time^ 
There  are  so  many  creditors. 

MBPHI6T0PHELES. 

There  lies  the  body^  and  if  the  spirit  seeks  to  fly  oflf,  I  will  at  once 
exhibit  my  blood-signed  title;  but  unfortunately  there  are  now  so  many 
modes  of  rescuing  souls  from  the  devil.  On  the  old  way,  one  is  rudely 
encountered ;  on  the  new  one^  we  are  not  favoured.  In  other  times 
I  would  have  done  it  alone ;  now  I  am  obliged  to  fetch  helpers.  Every 
thing  goes  wrong  with  us  !  Hereditary  custom,  ancient  right — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  is  any  longer  to  be  depended  upon.  Formerly  it 
flew  out  with  the  last  breath :  I  lay  in  wait  for  it,  and,  like  the  quickest 
mouse,  snap  !  I  held  it  in  my  fast-closed  claws.  Now  it  lingers,  and 
will  not  leave  the  gloomy  spot,  the  loathsome  dwelling  of  the  wretched 
corpse  :  the  elements  which  hate  each  other,  they  will  drive  it  forth 
contemptuously  in  the  end.  And  when  I  have  been  plaguing  myself  to 
death  for  hours  and  days — When  ?  How  ?  and  Where  ? — that  is  the  un- 
lucky question — old  Death  lost  the  quick  power — the  Whether  ?  has  cer- 
tainly long  been  doubtful.  I  often  gazed  longingly  upon  the  stiff  limbs  \ 
it  was  only  seeming,  it  stirred,  it  revived  again.  {Pltantoitkal  conjura- 
tion-gestures  Uke  ajlugelma?i,) 

But  come  on  boldly !  Double  your  pace,  ye  of  the  straight,  ye  of  the 
crumpled  horn  !  From  the  old  devirs  block  and  grain  bring  the  jaws 
of  hell  along  with  you.  Hell,  in  truth,  has  many  jaws!  many!  It 
yawns  for  rank  and  dignity.  Yet  even  in  this  last  sport  folks  will  not 
be  so  sceptical  in  future.     {The  horrible  jaw  of  hell  opens  on  the  left,) 

Teeth  gnash  ;  from  the  vault  of  the  gulf  the  flre-stream  bursts  rag-* 
ingly  forth,  and  in  the  seething  vapour  of  the  back-ground  I  see  the 
flame-city  in  everlasting  glow.  The  red  conflagration  darts  up  even  to 
the  teeth  ;  damned  souls,  hoping  salvation,  swim  up;  but  the  hyena, 
with  its  colossal  bulk,  crushes  them  back,  and  they  tread  anew  their 
scalding,  agonizing  path.  In  the  comers  much  still  remains  to  be  un- 
veiled, so  much  of  the  horriblest  in  the  narrowest  space !  You  do  very  well 
to  terrify  sinners,  yet  they  hold  it  for  falsehood,  and  delusion,  and  dreams. 

(To  the  thick-set  devils  with  short  straight  horns. J 
Now,  ye  big-bellied  fellows,  with  the  fiery  cheeks,  you  glow  so  ruddily, 
fattened  with  hell's  brimstone ;  clod-like,  short,  never-animated  necks ! 
Watch  here  below  whether  it  shines  like  phosphorus.  That  is  the 
soul.  Psyche  with  the  wings ;  if  you  tear  them  off,  it  is  a  filthy  worm  } 
1  will  put  my  seal  upon  it^  then  away  with  it  into  the  fiery  whirlwinds 
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Keep  a  watch  on  the  lower  regioos,  ye  gnllets,  that  is  your  duty ; 
whether  it  prefers  ^welling  there>  is  not  so  precisely  known.  It  likes 
living  in  the  navel — take  care*  or  it  will  slip  away  from  you  there. 

(To  the  parched  depUs  xvith  long  crumpled  horns.) 
Ye  jolly  boys,  ye  giants  like  flugelmen  !  grasp  up  into  the  air,  try 
unceasingly ;  keep  your  arms  ready,  your  claws  sharp,  that  you  may 
seize  the  fluttering,  the  evanescent.     It  is  certainly  but  badly  off  in  the 
old  dwelling-place,  and  the  Genius  must  soon  come  forth. 

(Glory  from  abaife,  to  the  right'*) 

The  Heavenly  Host  here  chaunt  a  short  hymn,  formed  of 
broken,  UDconnected  sentences,  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate. 
Mephistopheles  continues : 

'^  I  hear  discordant  sounds,  revolting  jangle  \  it  comes,  with  unwelcome 

'  day,  from  above.     It  is  the  boyish,  girlish  strumming,  such  as  metho- 

distioal  tastes  may  approve.     Ye  know  how  we,  in  hours  of  deepest 

wickedness,  meditated  annihilation  to  the  human  race.     The  wickedest 

we  invented,  suits  well  with  their  devotion. 

They  come  in  glittering  array,  the  boobies  !  Thus  have  they  snatched 
many  a  one  away  from  us,  encountering  us  with  our  own  weapons  > 
they  are  devils  too,  but  disguised.  To  lose  on  this  occasion,  were  everlast- 
iBg  shame  upon  you  ;  forward  to  the  grave,  and  keep  firm  at  the  brink. 

CHORUS*  OF  ANGELS  (strcwing  roses.) 
Roses,  ye  dazzling,  ye 
Balsam  diffusing, 
Fluttering,  hovering, 
Mysteriously  life-infusing, 
fiewinged  with  little  boughs. 
Let  loose  from  your  buds. 
Hasten  to  bloom. 

Spring  arise ! 

Purple  and  green  -, 

Bear  Paradise 

Away  to  the  resting  one. 

MBPHisTOPHBLBA  (to  the  satatik  crew.) 
What  do  you  bend  and  tremble  at  ?  is  that  the  wont  of  hell  ?  Keep 
your  ground  then  and  let  them  strew..  Every  dolt  to  his  place.  They  think 
perhaps  to  snow  in  the  burning  devils  with  such  blossomings.  It  melts 
and  shrivels  at  your  breath.  Now  blow  away.  Enough,  enough  !  the 
whole  troop  pales  at  the  exhalations  you  send  forth.  Not  so  powerfully; 
close  mouth  and  nose.  In  truth,  you  have  blown  too  strong.  That 
you  should  never  know  the  true  measure !  That  not  only  shriveb,  it 
browns  yonder,  it  burns  !  Already  is  it  waving  onwards  with  poison- 
ously  clear  flames.  Make  head  against  it,  draw  yourselves  firmly  to- 
gether. Their  vigour  vanishes  !  gone  is  all  their  courage  !  The  devils 
^1  the  insinuating  influence  of  the  hitherto  uncongenial  glow. 
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▲NaSLS. 

The  blessed  blossoms^ 
The  gladdening  flames^ 
Love  do  tbey  diffuse. 
Bliss  do  tbey  prepare. 
As  heart  could  wish, 
Words  the  true  ones, 
Ether  in  azure 
To  the  eternal  Hosts 
Every  where  day ! 

MBPHISTOPHELS8. 

Oh  corse,  ob  shame  on  such  simpletons !  The  devils  stead  upon  tbw 
htfulf,  the  dumfy  fools  turn  bead  over  heels,  and  tumble,  stem  toreoHMli 
into  hell.  Be  the  well-merited  hot  bath  a  blessing  for  you  !  I  however 
remain  at  my  post. — (contending  xvitk  the  hovering  roses.) 

Will  o*th'wisp,  advance !  thou,  glitter  as  brightly  as  tbou  wilt,  when 
grasped,  thou  remainest  but  a  filthy  jelly.     Why  flutterest  thou  ?     Wilt 
thou  begone !     It  sticks  like  pitch  and  brimstone  to  my  neck. 
ANGELS. — (Chorus,) 

What  does  not  belong  to  you 

Must  you  avoid  i 

What  stirs  your  inmost  soul 

May  ye  not  bear. 

If  it  burst  in  by  force 

We  must  take  care. 

Love  conducts 

Only  lovers  in  here ! 

IIBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

'  My  bead,  my  heart,  my  liver  bums  |  a  spper^devilisb  elementt  far 
sharper  than  the  fire  of  hell !  Therefore  are  ye  such  dreadful  ol^jectf 
of  pity,  unfortunate  lovers  !  who,  scoroedi  ga^e  with  twisted  necks  after 
the  loved  ones. 

Me  too !  What  draws  my  head  to  that  side  ^  I  am  moreover  in 
sworn  strife  with  you  !  Your  aspect  was  in  other  times  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  me.  Has  something  foreign  to  my  nature  come  over  me  ?  I 
take  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  them— the  charming  young  creatures ;  what 
is  it  that  forbids  me  to  curse  ?  And  if  I  suffer  myself  to  be  befooled, 
who  then  will  be  called  a  fool  for  the  future  ?  These  young  rogues,  whom 
I  detest,  they  appear  far  too  loveable  to  me  !  Ye  lovely  young  crea- 
tures, tell  pie :  are  not  ye  too  of  Lucifer's  race.  Ye  are  so  pretty,  in  trath 
I  would  fain  kiss  you.  I  feel  as  if  you  oame  quite  apropos.  It  seems  at 
pleasing,  as  natural,  as  if  I  had  already  seen  you  a  thousand  times,  with 
yo«r  strange  sort  of  kittenlike  attractiveness.  With  every  look  do  ye 
gioiF  ^sirer  and  fairer.     Oh  come  nearer,  ob  grudge  me  not  a  look  I 

ANGELS. 

We  are  already  coming,  wherefore  retreatest  thou  ? 
We  are  coming  nearer,  abide  if  thou  canst. 
(fhe  angels,  spreading  themselves  at^ound,  occupy  the  whole  space,) 
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MEPHiSTOPHELBS  (who  is  drivcu  into  the  Proscenium.) 
You  rail  at  us  as  damned  spirits^  and  you  yourselves  are  the  true 
wizards ;  for  you  lead  both  man  and  woman  astray.  What  a  cursed 
adventure!  Is  this  love's  element?  My  whole  body  is  steeped  in 
fire  J  I  scarcely  feel  the  burning  in  my  neck.  Ye  wave  hither  and 
thither;  but  descend,  move  your  sweet  limbs  a  little  more  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  world.  Assuredly,  seriousness  becomes  you  right  well,  but  I 
would  fain  see  you  smile  for  once  ;  that  were  to  me  an  eternal  delight. 
I  mean,  as  when  lovers  look  ;  a  little  turn  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  done. 
Thou  tall  youngster,  thou  could  I  be  fondest  of  -,  the  priestish  air  will 
not  sit  on  you  at  all,  so  look  at  me  a  little  more  wantonly  -,  you  might 
also  go  more  becomingly  naked,  the  long  robe  is  over-modest.  They 
torn  round — seen  from  behind  !  The  wenches  are  really  too  appe- 
tizing. 

CHORUS  OF  AN0EL6. 

Turn  to  the  azure  light 
Ye  living  flames  ! 
Those  who  are  damned 
Let  Truth  make  whole; 
That  they  from  the  wicked  one 
Gladly  may  loose  themselves  3 
In  the  All- Uniting 
Blissful  to  be. 

MEPHiSTOPHELES  (composins  himself.) 
What  is  come  to  me  ?  Job-like,  boil  on  boil,  the  whole  fellow,  who 
shudders  at  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  triumphs  when  he  reviews 
his  whole  self,  when  he  confides  in  himself  and  his  stock :  the  noble 
parts  of  the  devil  are  saved)  the  love-fit  breaks  out  upon  the  skin.  The 
abominable  fiaines  are  already  burot  out,  and,  as  I  ought,  I  curse  you 
all  together ! 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Flames  of  Holiness ! 

Whom  they  flit  around. 

Feels  in  the  life 

Blest  with  the  good. 

All  united, 

Arise  and  glorify ; 

The  air  is  purified. 

The  Spirit  may  breathe ! 
(They  ascendy  bearing  off  the  immortal  part  of  Faust.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES  (looking  round.) 
But  how  ?  whither  are  they  gone  ?  Young  as  you  are,  you  have  over- 
i-eached  me.    They  have  flown  heavenwards  with  the  booty;  for  this  have 
they  been  nibbling  at  this  grave !   a  great,  singularly  precious  treasure 
has  been  wrested  from  me  ;  the  exalted  soul  which  had  pledged  itself  to 
me,  this  have  they  cunningly  smuggled  away  from  me.   To  whom  must 
I  now  complain  ?  who  will  regain  my  fairly  won  right  for  me.    Thou 
art  cheated  in  thy  old  days ;  thou  hast  deserved  it  3  matters  turn  out  fear- 
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fully  ill  for  tbec.  I  have  scandalously  mismaDaged  matters ;  a  great 
outlay,  to  my  shame,  is  thrown  away ;  common  desire,  absurd  amorous- 
ness, take  possession  of  the  out-pitched  devil.  And  if  the  old  one,  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  experience,  has  meddled  in  this  childish,  silly  busi* 
ness,  in  truth  it  is  no  small  folly  which  possesses  him  at  the  close." 

There  is  yet  another  scene  of  considerable  merit  in  its  way,  in 
which  several  seraphic  and  scriptural  characters  are  introduced, 
singing  in  a  sort  of  alternating  chaunt ; — amongst  others,  Mar- 
garet, now  an  angel  in  heaven,  is  seen  rejoicing  over  the  salvation 
of  Faust;  but  the  scene  just  quoted  may  be  regarded  as  the  vir- 
tual conclusion  of  the  drama,  and  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  it  is.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  the 
pleasure  of  draining  bogs,  or  even  of  contending  eternally  for 
existence  with  the  sea,  could  be  of  so  exalted  a  nature  as  to  make 
the  bare  anticipation  of  it  sufficient  to  content  a  man  who  had  run 
the  whole  round  of  sublunary  enjoyment — indeed  Faust  had  only 
to  be  bom  a  Dutchman  to  enjoy  this  last  pleasure  from  the  first. 
Still  less  can  we  understand  why  the  devil  is  cheated  of  his  due  ; 
for  not  one  virtuous  action,  and  scarcely  one  ennobling  thought 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  started  with,  is  any  where  attri- 
buted to  Faust.  His  soul  appears  to  have  made  little,  if  any, 
progress  towards  fitting  it  for  that  higher  region  it  is  wafted  to ; 
nor,  to  say  truth,  is  there  much  in  his  adventures  to  inform  or 
purify  the  mind  or  heart  of  any  man. 

Schiller,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  written  in  1797,  says: — *'  What 
troubles  me  is  that  Faust,  according  to  the  plan,  seems  to  de- 
mand even  a  totality  of  matter,  if  the  idea  is  to  appear  fully 
developed  in  the  end^  and  I  know  of  no  poetical  band  capable  of 
holding  so  elastic  a  mass  together.*'  Schelling  went  still  further. 
In  one  of  his  lectures  on  Esthetics,  he  stated  that  Goethe's 
Faust,  like  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  would  consist  of  three 
parts ;  the  first  part,  which  was  all  that  was  then  executed,  he 
took  to  correspond  with  the  Inferno,  and  avowed  an  expectation 
that  the  Purgatory  and  the  Heaven  would  be  regularly  worked 
out.  We  shall  therefore  hardly  stand  alone  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  disappointment  at  finding  Faust  hurried  off  to 
Heaven,  after  playing  off  a  few  tricks  before  an  emperor, 
holding  a  flighty  sort  of  intercourse  with  sundry  characters  of 
classical  antiquity,  burning  out  an  old  couple,  and  draining  a 
bog.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  forewarn  the  reader  that 
the  above  mode  of  concluding  the  fable  was  deliberately  resolved 
upon,  and  that  Goethe  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plan.  This  may  be  in  part  collected  from  the  remarks 
on   the   Helena,  published   some  years  ago  in  the  Kunst  und 
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Atierthum,  and  translated  at  length  in  the  article  in  the  Foreisn 
Review  already  mentioned.  But  it  is  atill  more  obvious  from  the 
following  communication,  which  has  but  recently  appeared^  and 
bears  so  immediately  upon  the  subject,  that  we  think  it  right  to 
quote  it  entire.  In  a  letter  to  Meyer«  dated  Weimar,  July  20th, 
1831,  Goethe  writes  as  follows: — 

'^  I  have  now  arranged  the  second  part  of  Faust,  which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  I  have  taken  up  again  in  earnest, — ^filled  up  chasms  and 
connected  together  the  matter  1  had  ready  by  me,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  obliterating  all  di£Ference  between 
Earlier  and  Later. 

'^  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  what  I  wanted,  and  even  how  I 
wanted  it,  and  have  borne  it  about  within  me  for  so  many  years  as  an 
inward  tale  of  wonder — but  I  only  executed  portions  which  from  time 
to  time  peculiarly  attracted  me.  This  second  part,  then,  must  not  and 
could  not  be  so  fragmentary  as  the  first.  The  reason  has  more  claim 
upon  it,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  part  already  printed.  It  has  indeed  at 
last  required  a  most  vigorous  determination  to  work  up  the  whole  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  stand  before  a  cultivated  mind,  I, 
therefore,  made  a  firm  resolution  that  it  should  be  finished  before  my 
birthday.  And  so  it  was;  the  whole  lies  before  me,  and  I  have  only 
trifles  to  alter.  And  thus  I  seal  it  up  -,  and  then  it  may  increase  the 
specific  gravity  of  my  succeeding  volumes,  be  they  what  they  may. 

"  If  it  contatM  problems  enough  (inasmuch  as,  like  the  history  of  man, 
the  last  solved  problem  ever  pro£tces  a  new  one  to  solve),  it  wUl  neverthe-* 
less  please  those  who  understand  by  a  gesture,  a  wink,  a  sUght  indication. 
They  willed  in  it  more  than  I  could  give. 

"  And  thus  is  a  heavy  stone  now  rolled  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  down  on  the  other  sid^.  Others,  however,  still  lie  behind 
me,  which  must  be  pushed  onwards,  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  which  was 
written,  '  Such  labour  hath  God  appointed  to  man.'" 

We  copy  this  fro^n  the  third  volume  of  Mrs.  Austin's  Charac* 
teristics,  which  also  contains  an  extract  from  one  of  Goethe's 
letters  to  M.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  to  the  following  effect ; 

'^  It  is  now  above  sixty  years  since  the  conception  of  Faust  had  a  dis* 
tinct  pre-existence  in  my  youthful  mind,  though  the  complete  series  lay 
less  Clearly  before  me.  Now  I  have  let  the  design  slip  softly  by  me, 
and  have  only  worked  out  the  passages  most  interesting  to  me,  singly; 
so,  that  in  the  second  part  there  are  gaps,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fill,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  rest  in  equal  interest. 

**  But  here  came  the  great  difficulty — to  accomplish  that  by  plan  and 
character,  which  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature  alone  can  properly 
attain  to.  It  were  not  well,  however,  if,  after  so  long  a  life  of  activity 
and  reflection,  even  this  were  impossible  3  and  I  have  no  fear  that  people 
will  be  able  to  discriminate  the  old  from  the  new,  the  former  from  the 
latter ;  but  this  we  will  leave  future  readers  to  decide.'' 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  over-zealous  admirers  of 
Goethe,  relying  on  the  above  passage  in  italicsi  will  object  that 
we  are  judging  the  poem  superficially,  and  that  there  must  be 
an  under*streain  of  meanings,  though  we  have  not  the  ingenuity 
or  profundity  to  discover  it ;  a  theory  which  is  also  rendered  plau- 
0ible  by  Goethe's  avowed  liking  for  the  enigmatical.  **  Goethe 
(says  von  Hiiller)  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  enigmatical,  which 
frequently  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  works.  I  have 
often  heard  him  maintain  that  a  work  of  art,  especially  a  poem, 
which  left  nothing  to  divine,  could  be  no  true  consuQimate  work; 
that  its  highest  destination  must  ever  be  to  excite  to  reflection ; 
and  that  the  spectator  or  reader  could  never  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
love  it,  but  when  it  compelled  him  to  expound  it  after  bis  own 
mode  of  thinkings  and  to  fill  it  up  out  of  his  own  imagination." 
Here  again  we  are  borrowing  from  Mrs.  Austin,  who  adds;  "  I 
remember  long  ago  bearing  a  remark  in  which  I  then  concurred, 
and  see  more  and  more  reason  to  think  true — that  Goethe  is  the 
most  suggesiive  of  all  writers.'' 

In  all  this  we  perfectly  concur;  but  there  must  be  limits  to  the 
use  of  the  enigmatical,  and  the  suggestive  faculty  is  of  compara? 
tively  little  value  when  it  only  speaks  indefinitely  and  to  a  few, 
A  thipking  man  may  easily  connect  reflections  on  the  great 
problems  of  life  with  almost  every  thing  he  reads  or  encounters 
w  it — 

'*  To  me  the  meanest  thing  that  lives  can  give 
Tbougbts  that  will  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.'* 

and  there  are  few  subjects  for  which  we  cannot  find  analogies 
by  long  brooding  over  them  or  by  setting  our  imaginations  at 
work.  For  instance,  some  of  the  German  critics  asserted  that 
Euphorion  in  the  Helena  was  a  type  of  Lord  Byron,  and  eulogised 
the  conception  accordingly.  The  new  Faust,  for  aught  w^ 
know,  may  be  crowded  with  such  allusions.  All  we  mean  to 
assert  is,  that  it  is  mostly  made  up  of  scenes  and  oharactersi 
which  no  one,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  has  yet  succeeded  either 
in  explaining  individually  or  connecting  as  a  whole,  and  that  a 
poem  which  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the  initiated,  is  charge- 
able with  one  of  the  greatest  failings  a  poem  can  have.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  frequent  felicity  of  the  execution.  Many 
of  the  songs  and  chorusses,  and  almost  all  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, are  such  as  no  other  writer,  dead  or  living,  could  have 
produced. 

Faust  has  occupied  so  much  more  space  than  we  anticipated, 
that  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  act  upon  our  original  intention 
of  reviewing  the  other  volumes  at  length.     We  must  rest  satisfied 
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with  stating  generally  what  degree  of  entertainment  or  instruction 
the  reader  is  to  expect  from  them. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are  entitled  "  Geschichie 
Gottfriedens  von  Berlichingen  mit  der  Eisernen  Hand,  dramatisirt 
(History  of  Gottfried  von  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  dra- 
matised"); and  ^*  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  mit  der  Eisernen  Hand, 
Schauspiel  in  Funf  Aufziigen,  fur  die  Buhne  bearbeitet  (Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand,  Drama  in  Five  Acts* 
Adapted  for  the  Stage/')  As  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  forms  part 
of  the  last  corrected  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  of  which  the 
volumes  before  us  are  a  continuation,  nothing  less  than  very  im- 
portant emendations  or  striking  points  of  difference  could  well 
justify  the  filling  of  a  whole  volume  in  this  manner;  but  on  a 
careful  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
of  1828  (of  which  year  the  volume  of  the  complete  edition,  con- 
taining this  drama,  bears  date)  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  of  1832;  and,  what  is  still  more  astonishing, 
that  the  History  of  Gottfried  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Drama 
of  Gotz.  It  occupies  precisely  the  same  portion  of  time,  is  con- 
versant with  precisely  the  same  prominent  events,  has  the  same 
beginning,  the  same  middle,  and  the  same  end.  In  a  word,  it  is 
not  a  History  of  Gottfried  or  Glitz  von  Berlichingen  at  all,  but  a 
third  copy  of  the  same  drama  with  variations — variations,  be  it 
remembered,  just  as  slight  as  those  which  distinguish  the  two 
dramas  bearing  the  denomination  of  Gotz.*  One  of  the  most 
material  points  of  difference  between  the  three  is  the  following. 
In  the  original  drama  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  fate  of  Adelheid, 
after  hearing  her  doom  pronounced  by  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  the 
Vehme.t  In  the  History  she  is  put  to  death  upon  the  stage  by 
an  agent  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  who  comes  from  under  her  bed 
in  the  dead  of  night.  In  the  Drama  adapted  for  the  stage  she  is 
introduced  soliloquizing  in  her  bedchamberi  immediately  after 
parting  with  Franz:  the  shadow  of  a  black  mufBed  form,  armed 
with  cord  and  dagger,  appears  to  her;  it  becomes  more  and  more 
palpable,  and  at  length  the  real  murderer  steals  in;  but  she  alarms 
the  house  by  her  cries,  and  for  the  time  is  rescued  from  all  but  the 
terrors  of  remorse.  This  scene,  with  a  Siddons  to  act  in  it,  would 
be  little  inferior  to  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  Macbetli. 

•  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  even  varying  the  name,  as  the  hero  in  question 
appears  to  have  been  called  indiscriminately  by  each.  The  article  devoted  to  him  in 
the  Convtnatumi-LaAcon  begins — "  Gotfried  or  Gotz  von  Berlichingen/'  &c. 

t  We  incline  to  thhik  that  the  scene  in  Anne  of  Geientein,  where  Oxford  is  dragged 
before  the  Yebrae,  was  suggested  by  this  Bcene,  though  Sir  Walter  makes  no  mention 
of  the  analogy  in  his  notes. 
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The  third  volume  is  made  up  of  notes  taken  and  letters  written 
during  a  journey  into  Switzerland  by  Frankfort,  Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  in  the  year  1797;  and  a  journey  on  the 
Rhine,  Maine,  and  Neckar,  in  the  years  IS  14  and  1815.  These 
are  full  of  acute  remarks  and  vivid  descriptions;  nor  does  Goethe 
confine  himself  to  that  class  of  subjects  which  commonly  occupy 
the  whole  attention  of  a  traveller.  Mixed  up  with  accounts  of 
natural  scenery,  buildings,  paintings,  and  specimens  of  vertu,  will 
be  found,  for  instance,  short  essays  on  the  arts  of  theatrical  deco^ 
ration  and  painting  on  glass,  with  catalogues  raisonnees  of  Frank- 
fort actors  and  Italian  newspapers.  Occasionally  too  the  page  is 
chequered  by  short  pieces  of  poetry. 

The  fourth  volume  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  short  essays  on 
objects  of  art — painting,  sculpture  and  architecture — and  con- 
cludes with  two  very  singular  little  treatises:  On  the  so-called 
Diltttanteeism  or  Practical  Amateurship  in  the  Arts,  written  in 
1799;  and  Rules  for  Players,  not  short  and  pithy  like  Hamlet's, 
but  comprising  the  most  minute  directions  for  the  management  of 
both  action  and  voice. 

The  fiftti  volume  is  a  very  interesting  one;  it  contains  between 
fifty  and  sixty  short  essays  or  criticisms  on  subjects  of  dramatic 
and  general  literature.  The  number  renders  even  enumeration 
impracticable,  but  there  are  two  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
particularising :  an  essay  of  about  twenty  pages,  entitled  Shake^ 
speare  and  No  End,  in  which  our  great  bard  is  systematically  con- 
sidered as  a  poet  generally,  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  particular,  and 
in  comparison  with  both  ancient  and  modern  competitors;  and  a 
review  of  the  first  edition  (London,  l603)  of  Hamlet,  whicli  was 
reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1825,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
Germany  than  amongst  us.  The  article  turns  principally  on  the 
dress  of  the  Ghost,  who,  in  the  old  play,  enters  the  queen's  closet 
in  his  night-gown;  but  no  one  who  remembers  Goethe's  remarks 
on  Hamlet,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  can  help  feeling  interested  in 
everything  upon  that  subject  from  his  pen«. 
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Art.  Vf^Hiiloire  PhilosopMgue  de  FHypochondrie  et  de  PHyS" 
lerie.  Par  E«  Fr6d6ric  Dubois  (d' Amiens),  Docteur  eti 
M^decine,  &c.  Ouvrage  couronnie  par  la  Socitti  Royak  de 
Midedne  de  Bordeaux,  Paris*  1833.  8vo« 
Among  the  parts  of  medical  study  which  would  seem  parti- 
cularly to  recommend  themselves  to  general  readers,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  place  that  *'  philosophical"  consideration  pro- 
fessed by  Dr.  Dubois  of  the  melancholy  malady  to  which  physi- 
cians give  the  name  of  hypochondriasis;  and  of  that  cbatigeftil 
disorder  which  vexes  the  female  constitution,  and  baffles  the  me- 
dical practitioner,  under  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  hys- 
teria. Both  these  affections,  whilst  they  grievously  disturb  the 
body,  either  take  their  origin,  or  derive  aggravation  from,  or  in- 
duce, in  different  examples,  great  disturbance  or  impairment  of 
mind;  insomuch  that  the  most  zealous  writer  of  prescriptions 
can  hardly  promise  deliverance  from  either  disease,  unaided  by 
some  general  mental  regimen. 

Like  all  states  of  mental  disorder  too,  these  appear  to  increase 
in  frequency  with  the  increasing  civilization  of  communities;  to 
accompany  the  rising  degrees  of  refinement,  and  most  to  develope 
themselves — but  especially  hypochondriasis — in  nervous  systems 
which  cultivation  and  enterprise  have  excited,  and  reflection  has 
exercised,  and  vehement  passions  have  moved.  This  consider-^ 
ation  adds  to  their  interest  with  those  who  are  naturally  or  acci- 
dentally the  guardians  and  directors  of  young  persons,  especially 
in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  general  aspiration  seems  to  be 
to  repress  the  natural  emotions,  and  level  all  varieties  of  mind  to 
a  smooth  and  indiscriminate  apathy;  leaving,  however^  &  free  ad- 
mission to  k\\  the  miseries  which  spring  from  artificial  wants — 
from  an  ill-regulated  ambition,  inconsistent  with  tru6  inde- 
pendence of  character — and  from  a  wide-spreading  love  of  osten« 
tation  and  luxury. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  run  the  risk  of  being  dassed  among 
the  common-places  of  writers  unable  to  take  a  rational  view  of 
society,  and  who  draw  conclusions  without  the  advantage  of  a 
sufficient  range  of  observation.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  be- 
tween such  circumstances  and  nervous  disorders  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  observant  physician  from  Galen  down  to  the 
present  time. 

M.  Dubois'  treatise  was  published  in  answer  to  a  question 
proposed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Bordeaux,  by 
which  the  respondents  were  required  '*  to  examine  and  compare 
the  different  opinions  entertained  concerning  the  nature,  seat, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognostics  and  remedies  of  hypochondriasis 
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and  hysteria,  and  to  demonstrate  the  identity  or  the  distinctness  of 
these  two  diseases/'  In  undertaking  his  task  M.  Dubois  has 
proceeded  with  so  much  judgment,  and  has  evinced  so  much  re- 
search and  reflection,  as  to  illustrate,  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
the  calm  and  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry  which  we  venture  to 
pronounce  the  characteristic  of  the  most  eminent  among  French 
physicians  of  the  present  day.  We  have  in  this  treatise  none  of 
those  fanciful  hypotheses  unsustained  by  facts,  and  none  of  that 
verbose  and  idle  declamation  which  not  many  years  ago  too  much 
abounded  in  French  medicine,  but  which  seem  now  to  have  found 
a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Germans,  leaving  the  French  terri* 
tory  under  the  dominion  of  sense  and  reason  alone. 

We  shall  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  follow  M.  Dubois 
throughout  his  somewhat  long  examination  of  all  the  authorities, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  have  either  asserted  or  denied  the  iden-* 
tity  or  separateness  of  the  two  diseases  of  which  he  treats.  His 
particular  plan  necessarily  led  him  fully  into  that  comparison  of 
opinions,  and  has  caused  his  book  to  be  in  its  nature  critical ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  his  industry  and  taste  have  prevented  its  being 
siiperficial.  If  it  must  be  allowed  that  on  some  points  he  is  too 
diffuse,  such  a  fault  is  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  in  a  pro- 
vincial author,  who  is  always  likely  to  forget  that  his  lucubrations 
will  meet  eyes  more  learned  than  those  of  his  immediate  profes- 
sional neighbours.  The  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  him 
are  such,  that  both  general  and  professional  readers  will  peruse 
the  "  Philosophical  History  of  Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria  " 
with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  idea  which  occasioned  the  publication 
of  M.  Dubois'  work  is  such  as  would  seem,  so  far  from  requiring 
any  discussion,  to  be  entirely  without  even  probable  support — 
we  mean  that  of  the  identity  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria. 
Although  this  identity  has  been  maintained  by  many  authors,  there 
is  not  only,  in  the  symptoms,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
maladies,  little  like  an  approach  to  identity,  but  there  actually 
appears  to  us  to  be  no  kind  of  resemblance.  In  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  disorders  especially,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  com^ 
mon«  Hysterical  patients  may  indeed  be  hypochondriacal,  and 
hypochondriacs  may  be  hysterical;  but  the  mobility,  the  super- 
excitability  of  the  hysteric  constitution  is  still  broadly  distin- 
guished from  the  dull  mono-maniacal  fancies  of  the  hypochondriacal 
temperament.  Hysteria  seldom  appears  in  men;  hypochondri- 
asis much  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  Hysteria  is  a 
disease  of  the  weak,  the  restless,  the  excitable ;  hypochondriasis, 
of  the  sedate  and  contemplative.  Hysteria  is  often  linked  with 
inordinate   passions,   and   fostered   by  luxury;   hypochondriasis 
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assails  those  whose  minds,  after  being  severely  bent  to  one  pur- 
suit, are  allowed  to  fall  into  relaxation  and  conrjparative  indo- 
lence. Whatever  exalts  the  sensibility,  as  poetry,  music,  the  fine 
arts,  may  dispose  to  hysteria;  but  in  many  of  these  things  the 
harassed  hypochondriac  finds  temporary  relief.  Hypochondriasis 
affects  the  retired  man  of  business,  the  disbanded  soldier,  the 
sailor  paid  off;  hysteria  aflFects  young  females,  commonly  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  whose  profoundest  application  is  to  the  perusal 
of  the  newest  romance.  The  season  of  man's  life  in  which  the 
gloomy  tortures  of  hypochondriasis  advance  upon  him  is  more 
especially  that  in  which,  as  M.  Dubois  has  expressed  it,  *'  unde*- 
ceived,  and  now  reclaimed  from  all  external  attachments,  man 
makes  a  sad  return  upon  himself;"  or  in  words  more  familiar  to 
£nglish  ears,  when  the  heyday  of  life  is  passed,  and  man  has 
turned  the  corner  of  forty-five  or  fifty.  There  is  no  analogy  be^ 
tween  man*s  condition  at  this  unwelcome  period  of  life  and  that 
of  the  patients  most  prone  to  hysteria — the  juvenes  tnuliercultc, 
qua  sunt  sensibilioris  generis  nervosi,  textura  ienuioris,  so  truly 
thus  pourtrayed  by  Aretaeus. 

A  comfortable  looking  gentleman,  of  easy  fortune,  whose  house, 
whose  equipage,  whose  dinners,  whose  general  condition,  seem 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  toiling  neighbours,  begins 
about  the  age  of  forty-five,  then,  or  fifty,  to  lose  bis  cheerfulness, 
to  forego  his  customary  exercises,  to  make  bis  diet  a  subject  of 
careful  study,  to  regard  with  especial  dislike  any  wind  that  ap- 
proaches within  a  few  points  of  the  east,  and  to  clothe  himself  in 
superabundant  raiment.  His  conversation  has  undergone  a 
change.  From  discourse  relating  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  or 
grave  discussions  of  the  corn  laws  and  currency  questiou,  he  per- 
petually deviates  to  the  subject  of  his  own  health.  He  eats  well 
three  times  a  day,  but  complains  of  loss  of  appetite.  He  looks 
smooth  and  ruddy,  but  tells  you  that  he  loses  flesh  daily.  His 
countenance  assumes  a  melancholy  cast,  and  all  his  meditations 
tend  towards  the  subject  of  his  digestive  organs.  He  acquires 
an  unhappy  habit  of  feeling  his  own  pulse,  and  he  often  walks  to 
the  looking-glass  to  inspect  his  tongue.  He  is  very  particular  in 
the  matter  of  his  excretions,  keeps  a  journal  of  his  symptoms  and 
feelings,  and  weighs  himself  once  a  week*  There  is  nothing  of 
which  he  is  more  convinced  than  that  by  his  sensations  he  can  trace 
his  food  through  all  the  curves  of  his  bowels  down  to  one  particu- 
lar point,  where  he  strongly  suspects  the  intestinal  canal  ends  in 
something  very  much  like  a  cul-de-sac.  If  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman is  blest  with  an  apothecary  largely  endowed-  with  the  gift 
of  listening,  to  him  the  patient  unfolds  a  tale  of  sufferings  various 
and  distressing:  all  his  sensations,  perverted  from  their  proper 
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ends,  seem  to  have  become  the  instruments  of  annoyance.  All  the 
powers  of  language  are  employed  to  describe  the  various  per-, 
plexities  which  wait  upon  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila-. 
tion ;  the  stomach  has  no  capacity  for  suffering  which  is  not  called 
into  activity;  it  is  craving  or  vexed  with  nausea;  it  is  distended, 
overloaded,  aching,  gnawing,  burning,  and  drawn  up  with  spasms; 
whilst  the  sympathetic  intestines  are  seized  with  sudden  pains  and 
indescribable  griefs,  which  lead  the  sufferer  at  length  to  believe 
that  every  viscus  in  his  body  is  turned  upside  down.  Every  par- 
ticular connected  with  the  supposed  history  of  his  case  seems  to 
him  worth  preserving.  M.  Dubois  quotes  the  letter  of  such  a 
patient  to  his  physician,  and  it  begins — *'  You  shall  be  told,  sir, 
my  whole  history.  I  was  born  at  Geneva,  and  my  father  and 
mother  were  both  very  nervous."  This  is  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  may  be  that  the  alterative  pills  of  the  excellent,  apothecary, 
and  his.  infallible  black  draught,  fail  to  give  rdlief.  But  kind 
friends  and  neighbours,  overflowing  with  compassion,  fill  the 
house  with  medicines  of  their  own  recommendation,  and  which 
are  spoken  very  highly  of  in  advertisements.  Some  of  these  are 
rather  violent,  and  bring  the  patient  to  so  faint  a  condition  that 
he  passes  quickly  to  the  other  stages  of  a  disorder  which  is  now 
advanced  to  a  very  promising  hypochondriasis. 

The  patient  then,  perhaps,  experiences  a  division  of  his  pains, 
without  much  diminution  of  them.  No  longer  concentrated  on 
the  first  passages,  they  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  economy. 
Wherever,  in  the  universal  frame  of  his  body,  there  is  a  nerve  or 
a  bloodvessel,  there  is  there  also  some  uneasy  irregularity.  His 
head  alone  is  affected  with  as  many  maladies  as  would  fill. an 
hospital.  Flashes  of  light  affect  his  eyes;  the  noise  of  waters. is. 
in. his  ears ;  stabs  of  pain  affect  his  temples;  invisible  bonds  bind 
his  aching  brow;  upon  the  vertex  sits  a  load  heavier  than  that 
carried  by  the  strongest  porter ;  the  foot  of  a  giant  presses  on  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  In  these  sensations  there  is  frequent  variety, 
but  rare  relief.  All  at  once  loud  bells  ring  within  the  chambers 
of  the  inner  ear;  or  the  sound  of  artillery,  or.  voices  as  of  a  multi- 
tude, break  in  upon,  the  silence  of  the  hypochondriac's  parlour. 
Then  his  eyes  become  fantastically  affected ;  the  landscape  is  en- 
veloped in  smoke;  the  columns  of  the  morning  paper  move,  en 
echellon;  the  patient  is  quite  convinced  that  he  is  growing  blind. 
It  is.  incredible  how  much  he  suffers  from  the  noise  of  children; 
the  servants  shut  the  doors  with  a  violence  that  distracts  him ; 
and  all  his  friends  have  acquired  an  unaccountable  trick  of  talkr 
ing  loud. 
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In  all  this,  although  its  detail  conveys  even  to  the  most  com- 
passionate hearer  an  idea  of  fancy  and  exaggeration,  there  is 
much  real  and  pitiable  suffering.  Yet  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
Woes  of  a  hypochondriac.  His  very  heart  does  not  beat  as  it 
used  to  beat:  it  throbs,  and  jumps,  and  flutters,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  come  to  a  complete  standstill.  When  he  lies  on  his 
kft  side,  it  knocks  against  his  ribs  as  if  it  would  come  out  of  hit 
thorax;  and  when  he  turns  for  relief  to  his  right,  the  heart 
turns  too,  and  keeps  up  the  same  disturbance.  Then  every 
particle  of  his  skin  has  acquired  an  intensity  of  feeling ;  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  an  open  door,  torments  him;  the  halo  of  fresh 
atmosphere  which  comes  into  his  close  room  with  friends 
who  have  been  riding  or  walking  out  of  doors  feels  raw  and  irri- 
tating to  his  organs  of  respiration,  and  chills  his  blood.  Easy 
chair,  or  comfortable  sofa,  he  can  find  none.  He  loads  himself 
with  under-waistcoats  of  all  denominations,  and  in  numbers  with- 
out number.  He  cannot  always  open  his  mouth  with  impuni^, 
for  the  fog  penetrates  to  his  stomach  and  refrigerates  the  vital  or- 
gans, so  that  he  does  not  recover  it  for  the  whole  day. 

The  mind,  which  has  not  been  quite  free  from  impairment 
from  the  first,  now  becomes  more  gravely  affected.  Residing  and 
all  mental  occupations  become  irksome;  every  view  of  the  past 
is  tinctured  with  sadness ;  the  future  prospect  is  without  hope ; 
and  the  fear  of  death  is  for  ever  impending. 

**  The  sun  grows  pale ; 
A  radumful  visionary  light  overspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  nature :  earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desart,  and  heaven  frowns  above." 

Strange  fancies  introduce  themselves  among  the  sufferer's 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  supposes  himself  to  be  expanded  like  a 
balloon,  and  his  specific  gravity  diminished,  so  that  he  dreads  an 
involuntary  ascent  to  the  stars.  Or  his  solid  bulk  is  imagined  to 
be  so  enlarged  that  it  perplexes  him  to  think  how  he  shall  get 
through  the  door.  Certain  untrue  sensations  in  the  lower  limbs 
persuade  him  that  they  are  made  of  glass;  or  his  perceptions  are 
so  compressed  that  he  conceives  himself  to  be  a  piece  of  money. 
He  often  thinks  himself  dying,  and  is  occasionally  satisfied  that  he 
is  dead. 

Such  is  the  disorder  which  medical  writers  call  hypochondriasis. 
It  happens,  oddly  enough,  that  the  very  errors  of  the  faculty  not 
unfrequently  produce  a  great  deal  of  comfort  to  persons  labouring 
under  this  disorder.  Well  persuaded  themselves  that  they  labour 
under  many  grievous  diseases,  of  which  some  one  is  the  chiefs 
they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  meet  with  a  medical  prac- 
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dtioner  who,  either  in  his  innocence  or  artfully,  ^t^§  boldly  otl 
some  orean  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  the  patietit's  symp* 
toms*  The  patient  tells  his  friends,  with  the  air  of  a  tnan  cotn- 
fortably  relieved  from  every  doubt,  that  his  new  doctor  has  found 
out  his  complaint,  and  that  he  has  got  a  disease  of  the  mesenteric 

f  lands,  or  a  scirrhus  of  the  bowels,  or  a  softening  of  the  brain* 
le  now  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  can  pursue  a  regular  plan  | 
which  be  does  until  he  removes  to  some  other  fashionable  resort 
of  the  sick,— calls  in  another  doctor,  and  finds  out  they  w«r< 
quite  mistaken  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  that  be  labottn 
under  some  other  malady,  but  quite  as  incurable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  worst  part  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is 
probably  some  real  disorder  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  eomplaints^^ 
and  which  requires  for  its  detection  and  management  a  rar«r  sa-* 
gacity  and  a  more  skilful  application  of  medicine  than  is  to  be 
eJEpected  from  those  vdio  are  the  readiest  to  prey  upon  the  weak^ 
aess  and  credulity  of  hypochondriac  patients. 

In  M.  Dubois'  opinion,  the  disorder  in  the  commenceiAettt  is 
always  purely  mental ;  some  function  becomes  secondarily  trou* 
bled,  and  disordered  structure  of  some  organ  may  be  the  ultimate 
consequence.  A  consideration  of  the  different  circumstances 
and  different  ranks  and  kinds  of  life  in  which  hypochondriasis 
appears,  would  lead  us,  however,  to  think  that  this  observation/ 
although  true  in  several  instances,  is  not  so  in  all;  and  tbat>  by 
that  reflex  operation  of  morbid  causes  of  which  we  find  so  tnany 
^lustrations  in  other  diseases,  the  hypochondriasis  is  ofteti  con^ 
iequent  on  bodily  disorders  existing  in  the  organs  of  digestion, 
which  we  have  seen  are  in  all  cases  soon  and  seriously  disturbed^ 

By  writers  in  general,  hypochondriasis  has  been  considered  a* 
particularly  common  in  England^  Admitting  the  fact,  its  expla« 
nation  is  not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  sought  solely  in  our  variable 
climate.  The  frequent  gloominess  of  our  sky,  which  has  been 
accused  of  disposing  all  hearts  to  sadness/*  is  more  than  com^- 
pensated  for  by  its  enlivening  mutability;  and  those  who>  un« 
grateful  for  the  gorgeous  sprmgs,  the  cool  refreshing  auttlmns, 
and  summers  not  intolerable,  of  our  climate,  have  sung  the  praisei^ 
of  warmer  regions  add  a  cloudless  sky,  have  in  most  instances 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  climate 
of  England  and  that  of  the  over^rated  South  of  Europe.  Cer« 
tainly,  hypochondriac  maladies  seem  most  to  affect  the  nortb^weat 
portions  of  Europe;  but  the  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  mental  activity,  enterprise,  and  exposure  to  all  the  reverses 
and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  which  belong  to  the  state  of  society 
in  these  countries.  Even  the  imagination  of  the  northern  nations, 
as  M«  Dubois  has  well  remarked,  is  less  sensual,  less  corporeal^ 
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if  we  may  90  8ay>  and  more  abstract  and  oreative  than  the  same 
faeulty  in  the  listless  people  of  the  south. 

Inasmuch  as  some  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less  favor^ 
able  to  the  mental  habits  we  have  mentioned,  they  may,  of  course^ 
be  supposed  to  promote  the  growth  of  hypochondriasis.  Re-^ 
publics,  which  afford  opportunities  of  rising  to  ambitious  persons 
m  private  life,  and  also  expose  them  to  be  suddenly  thrown  down 
from  their  elevation  by  the  fickle  sentence  of  the  multitude,  are- 
diought  by  M.  Dubois  to  abound  more  in  examples  of  hypo* 
chMidriasia  than  other  kinds  of  state  government..  It  seems  at 
first  sight  curious  that  spiritualists  and  other  religious  mystics  are 
not  prone  to  hypochondriasis^  such  vagaries  of  tender,  sensitive, 
and  pious  minds  being  most  frequently  associated  with  the  hys-> 
terical  constitution. 

Among  trades,  weavers  and  tailors  are  great  hypochondriacs ; 
but  shoemakers  seem  to  be  in  this  respect  pre-eminently  wretched. 
Zimmerman  pointed  out  this  fact,  and  ample  experience  has 
verified  it,  so  that  we  feel  surprise  to  find  M.  Dubois  expressing 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Seated  all  day  on  a  low  seat ;  pressing 
obdurate  last  and  leather  against  the  epigastrium ;  dragging  re- 
luctant thread  into  hard  and  durable  stitches;  or  hammering  heels 
and  toes  with  much  monotony;  the  cobler's  mind,  regardless  of 
the  proverb,  wanders  into  regions  metaphysical  and  political  and 
theological;  and  from  men  thus  employed  have  sprung  many 
founders  of  sects,  religious  reformers,  gloomy  politicians,  '^  bards, 
sophists,  statesmen,"  and  all  other  **  unquiet  things,"  including  a 
countless  host  of  hypochondriacs.  The  dark  and  pensive  aspect 
of  shoemakers  in  general  is  matter  of  common  observation.  It 
i»  but  justice  to  them,  however,  to  say,  that  their  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  their  habits  of  reflection  are  often  such  as  to  com* 
mand  admiration.  The  hypochondriacal  cast  of  their  minds  is 
probably  in  part  induced  by  the  imperfect  action  of  the  stomiich, 
uver,  and  intestines,  in  consequence  of  the  position  in  ^hich  they 
usually  sit  at  work.  General  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  informed 
that  the  regions  under  the  short  ribs  on  each  side  are  called  by 
anatomists  the  hypochondria,  and  that  in  tliese  regions  are  lodged 
some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  digestion,  from  a  supposed 
impairment  of  which  the  hypochondriacal  malady  gained  its  ap- 
pellation. It  has  also  been  called  the  English  malady,  and  the 
Spleen f  from  its  imaginary  connection  with  a  disease  of  that  organ, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  verified  by  experience. 

But  of  all  hypochondriacs  commend  us  to  clergymen.  The 
active  man  of  business,  travelling  ^ith  speed  of  horses  or  of 
steam  to  jome  great  mart  of  traffic  and  gain,  sighs  as  he  passes  a 
beautiful  parsonage-house,  and  laments  that  his  father  had  not 
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brought  him  up  for  the  church*  The  clergyman^  meanwhile,  re- 
pines over  the  inactivity  of  his  station,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
stimuli  to  ambition  which  banish  rest  from  other  men.  His  duties 
are  few  and  easy ;  his  income,  it  may  be,  comfortable,  but  often 
neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  likely  to  be  increased.  Except  in  th^ 
shooting  season,  he  takes  very  little  exercise;  his  appetite  for  food 
is,  unavoidably,  and  without  the  least  reflection  npon  him^  one^of 
the  principal  things  which  redeems  his  life  from  a  condition  of 
chronic  drowsiness;  on  those  days,  at  least,  when  there  is  nobody 
to  be  buried,  or  christened,  or  married,  or  sent  to  prison*  Hence 
flow  many  evils ;  digestion  imperfect,  sluggish  and  yet  untranquil 
bowels,  restless  nights,  nervous  mornings,  and  devils  blue — in 
short,  all  the  grievances  of  hypochondriasis. 

The  professors  of  medicine  are,  we  fear,  open  to  the  reproach 
not  only  of  desponding  when  they  are  ill  concernjng  the  efficacy 
of  the  many  coloured  mixtures  with  which  they  face  the  fell  dis- 
eases of  other  persons,  but  also  to  that  of  fancying  themselves 
the  subjects  of  lamentable  maladies  which  have  no  real  existence* 
We  believe,  however,  that  these  suspicious  appearances  of  hypo- 
chondriasis are  only  common  among  young  practitioners,  whom 
the  small  number  of  their  patients  leaves  too  much  time  to  reflect 
upon  their  individual  physiology* 

It  is  some  disappointment  to  a  humane  person  to  find  diat  Of 
all  men  who  are  discontented  with  tlieir  lot,  none  exceed  in  the 
quantity  of  their  grumbling,  and  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  things,  and  in  a  proclivity  to  hypochondriacal  ima^ 
gin^tions,  the  old  pensioners  of  the  army  and  the  navy  at  Chel- 
sea and  at  Greenwich.  Placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  but  de- 
prived of  all  motive  to  exertion,  neither  moved  by  hope  nor  by 
fear,  for  they  have  neither  promotion  to  look  to  nor  disgrace  to 
apprehend,  they  are  miserable  precisely  because  they  have  nor- 
thing to  do.  We  have  often  thought  that  some  gentle  duties, 
analogous  to  the  former  habits  of  the  lives  of  these  deserving  old 
men,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

Many  amusing  stories  have  been  told  of  elderly  men  of  busi- 
ness, who,  retiring  from  trade  or  customary  occupations,  with  a 
fortune,  have  lived  to  feel  all  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  Pro- 
fessional men  have  furnished  some  examples,  also,  of  persons 
who,  although  possessing  an  ample  income,  yet,  missing  their 
daily  accumulation  of  fees,  and  finding  that  their  expenses  were 
not  diminished,  have  been  heartily  glad  to  abandon  all  rural  am- 
bition, and,  deserting  the  dull  ranks  of  country  gentlemen,  have 
thrown  themselves  once,  more  into  the  great  ^ulf-stream  of  Lon- 
-xlon  and  of  business ;  driven  to  this  resolution  by  finding  that 
fears  of  ruin  began  to  haunt  them,  that  the  stomach  was  never  m 
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good  buwour,  and  that  leisure  aod  dignity^  although  praised  bj 
Ibepoets,  were  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  melancholy  hypochondriacs 
are»  however,  to  be  found  .among  men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
sedentary  habits,  whose  sufferings  appear  but  little  in  their  worka* 
Many  a  page,  which  has  made  a  thousand  readers  gay,  has  been 
wrilteii  m  all  the  misery  of  hypochondrii^s ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  literature  have  been  produced  at  the  price 
of  at|  affliction  which  seems  to  embody  every  other  form  of  afflic- 
tiw*  On  persons  of  this  kind,  both  the  mental  and  the  bodily 
causes  of  hypochondriasis  are  accumulated.  Neglect  of  exercise 
is  combined  with  frequent  mental  excitement,  and  a  constitution 
of  peculiar  sensibility  is  exposed  to  all  the  trials  incidental  to 
9ian  of  little  worldly  wisdom  and  small  possessions.  Depressing 
circumstances,  a  jaded  mind,  a  feeble  body,  and  rebellious  diges- 
tive organs,  thus  conspire  to  call  up  all  the  demons  of  hypochonr 
driasis  and  of  melancholy,  and  the  days  of  the  unhappy  victim  bo- 
come  pretty  equally  divided  between  mental  brilliancy  and  a  state 
bordering  on  moody  madness.  To  all  English  readers  the  illus- 
tration afforded  by  the  accomplished  and  amiable  Cowper  will 
present  itself.  Among  French  writers,  few  have  presented  a 
more  remarkable  example  of  it  than  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau, 
whose  case,  recorded  in  his  own  vivid  language,  M.  Dubois  has 
quoted  in  his  treatise. 

"  My  health,  however,"  sayi  Rousseau,  after  be  had  gone  into  the 
country  with  Madame  de  Warens,  ''  did  not  improve ;  I  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  meagre  at  a  skeleton;  I  bad  dreadful  pulsations  of  arteries: 
— to  finish  myself,  having  read  among  other  things  a  Little  physiology,  I 
set  to  work  to  study  anatomy ;  and  passing  in  review  the  multitude  and 
the  play  of  the  parts  which  compose  roy  machine,  I  was  in  expectation 
of  finding  them  all  put  out  of  order  twenty  times  a  day.  Far  from  being 
astonished  at  finding  myself  dying,  I  was  only  astonished  that  I  conti- 
nued to  live  j  and  1  did  not  read  a  description  of  any  malady  which  I 
did  not  at  once  believe  myself  to  have.  1  am  sure,  that  if  I  had  never 
been  ill,  this  fatal  study  would  have  made  roe  so.  Finding  in  every  disease 
Ibe  symptoms  of  my  own,  I  thought  I  had  ihem  every  one  $  and  I  ac- 
quked  in  addition  one  still  more  cruel,  of  which  I  thought  myself  free, 
the  fantasy  of  curing  myself.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  when  one  takes 
to  reading  books  of  medicine.  By  dint  of  exploring,  reflecting,  and 
eomparing,  I  conceived  that  the  foundation  of  all  my  ailments  was  a 
polypus  of  the  heart,  and  even  a  physician  seemed  struck  with  this  no- 
tion. I  exercised  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  find  out  how  to  cure  a 
polypus  of  the  heart,  being  resolved  to  undertake  this  wonderful  case.  It 
had  been  said  that  M.  Fixes,  of  Montpellier,  had  cured  a  polypus  of  that 
soK :  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  inspire  me  with  the  desire  of  goieg 
So  eoQsult  M.  Sizes.  The  hope  of  being  cured  revived  my  courage  and 
«sy.st<«tglh.^' 
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Od  bit  way  to  Montpellier,  RouMeau,  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  flirtations,  commenced  a  flirtation  with  a  certain  Madame 
de  Lamage, 

**  So,  Madame  de  Lamage,"  he  continues,  ^'  takes  me  nnder  hand, 
and  adien  poor  Jean  Jaques !  or  rather,  adieu  ferer,  Tapours,  and  the 
polyiNis !  I  forgot  during  my  journey  that  1  was  a  sick  man ;  but  I 
recoUccted  it  when  I  got  to  Montneliier.  1  went  and  consulted  the 
most  celd)rated  practitioners,  and  above  all  M.  Fizes.  By  way  of  addi- 
tional precaution,  I  became  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  a  physician*  I 
Quitted  that  city  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  leaving  there  a 
doaen  louls,  without  any  advantage  to  my  health." 

Supported  by  this  case  and  others,  M.  Dubois  lays  great 
stress  on  the  evil  habit  of  reading  medical  books.  There  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  hypochondriacal  persons  are  fond  of  perusing 
works  that  treat  of  disease,  and  much  addicted  to  seeing  their 
own  case  in  every  page;  but  we  should  not,  on  this  account,  be 
inclined  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  make  the  truths  of  medi** 
cine  familiar  to  unprofessional  persons.  Medical  books  of  some 
kind  or  other,  such  persons  will  purchase  and  will  study.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  supply  them  with  sensible  books,  and  such 
as,  informing  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  bodily  functions,  would 
also  teach  them  to  place  their  greatest  reliance,  as  regarded 
setting  the  functions  in  order  when  impaired,  on  those  who  bad 
most  studied  them.  It  is  to  the  deplorable  ignorance^  even  of 
persons  of  education,  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  every  thing  which  relates  to  health  and 
disease,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  inability  of  such  persona  to 
distinguish  between  the  rational  practitioner  and  the  qnack. 
The  higher  classes,  especially,  hold  regular  physic  and  physidaoa 
of  small  account.  Their  idea  of  medicine  is,  that  it  is  an  art,  a 
craft,  a  kind  of  knack,  (to  use  a  somewhat  inelegant  but  not 
inexpressive  word,)  which  some  people  are  born  with,  or  attain 
without  study,  and  by  the  mere  felicity  of  nature.  If  anatomy 
and  physiology  formed  part  of  a  good  education,  physic  would 
reach  its  proper  rank,  fiut  those  who  hang  with  ecstacy  over 
stamens  and  pistils^  or  fragments  of  granite  anid  spar,  never  seen 
to  consider  how  noble  and  useful  a  subject  for  contemplation 
exists  in  their  own  frames. 

With  increased  knowledge,  faith  in  the  nostrums  of  empirics 
would  soon  be  extinguished,  and  rash  and  absurd  nietfaoids  of 
cure  abandoned.  No  patients  are  more  disposed  to  rely  on 
trifles  for  relief  than  hypochondriacs.  Some  put  their  trust  in 
ginger-lozenges,  some  in  hiera-picra,  some  in  Daffy's  Elixir, 
ajpd  aome  in  Doctor  Somebody's  famous  dinner  pill.  Some  rest 
their  hopes  on  white  mustard*seed,  and  others  seek  solace  in 
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breakfasting  on  fried  bacon.  Some  are  persuaded  'that  animal 
iood  will  be  fatal  to  them,  and  some  that  vegetables  are  poison. 
They  heroically  abandon  whatever  is  denounced;  some  giving 
Ujp  their  wine  without  a  sigh^  and  others  resigning  their  tea 
without  a  struggle.  Rousseau  was  hypochondriac  at  .a  time 
when  the  motto  of  medicine  might  have  been  that  opening  line  of 
Pindar,  which  has  so  much  puzzled  the  learned,  and  which  a 
French  translator  courageously  rendered  "  c^est  une  excellente 
chose  que  Veau^ 

''  I  was  languishing/'  sap  Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions^  ''  I  'could 
not  bear  to  take  milk  \  it  was  necessary  to  givie  it  up.  Water  was  then 
the  fashionable  remedy.  I  took  to  water ;  and  with  so  little  discretion 
that  it  well  nigh  cured  me,  not  of  my  maladies,  but  of  my  life.  Every 
morning  I  went  to  the  fountain  with  a  huge  goblet,  and  drank  away, 
whilst  I  walked  about^  to  the  amount  of  a  couple  of  bottles.  I  gave  up 
drinking  wine  with  my  meals.  The  water  was  a  little  bard,  as  are  most 
of  the  mountain  springs.  In  short,  I  managed  so  well,  that  in  less  than 
two  months  I  utterly  destroyed  the  tone  of  my  storaacb,  which  up  to 
tbat  time  had  been  very  good.  Being  no  longer  able  to  digest,  I  saw 
that  I  must  no  longer  hope  to  be  cured." 

There  are  not  many  maladies  of  which  the  early  and  proper 
treatment  is  more  important  than  this  malady  of  hypochondriasis. 
Habit  daily  adds  to  the  mental  part  of  the  disorder;  the  corporeal 
derangements,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  become  inveterate 
by  delay ;  the  continual  attention  to  sensations  heightens  their 
force,  and  seems  to  impart  an  activity  to  the  extreme  nervous 
branches,  or  in  some  other  way  so  to  disturb  both  them  and  the 
small  blood-vessek,  as  actually  to  cause  the  supervention  of  dis-^ 
orders,  of  which  a  long  dread  has  been  entertained.  The  illustri- 
ous Laennec  was  of  opinion  that  long  continued  mental  depression 
favoured  the  development  of  pulmonary  consumption;  and  an 
apprehension  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  has  often  been  thought 
to  dispose  to  cancer.  But  if  these  terrible  conseqytences  should 
not  follow,  the  condition  of  the  hypochondriac  is  yet  exceedingly 
to  be  pitied.  He  is  disqualified  from  many  or  all  of  the  duties  of 
life;  his  temper  yields  to  continual  irritations;  his  mind  becomes 
weak  and  habitually  directed  to  trifles;  his  feelings  become  selfish 
and  contemptible;  and  his  life  is  little  better  than  a  long  disease. 

The  treatment  must  necessarily  be  partly  mental,  and  partly 
directed  to  the  regulation  of  the  disordered  bodily  functions. 
To  restore  the  proper  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
duodenum,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  intestines,  may  require 
a  skilful  physician^  and  varied  means ;  only  applicable  by  those 
whom  experience  has  taught  to  adapt  general  principles  to  inr 
dividual  examples* 
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Whatever  medicines  are  given,  it  will  generally  be  found  ser- 
viceable to  combine  with  them  some  form  of  bathing*  Early 
.hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising;  a  careful  avoidance  of  great 
irregularities  in  living,  which  are  of  all  things  the  most  surely 
paid  for  by  fits  of  despondency ;  an  agreeable  course  of  reading ; 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air;  cheerful  society  whenever  society 
is  not  more  irksome  than  silence  and  retirement;  a  moderate 
pursuit  of  field-sports ;  but,  above  all  things,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, a  frequent  change  of  residence ; — all  these  things  may  be 
looked  upon  as  important  parts  of  the  treatment. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  very  material;  and  it 
will  be  happy  for  the  hypochondriac  if,  amidst  the  fancies  and 
the  follies  of  medical  authorities  on  this  particular  point,  he  can 
elicit  from  his  adviser  some  rules  which  are  not  utterly  irrational. 
In  general,  we  apprehend  that  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and 
the  times  at  which  it  is  taken,  demand  more  attention  than  the 
quality  or  nature  of  the  food.  Particular  cases  vnW  suggest 
particular  precautions;  but  what  is  commonly  called  living  by 
rule  is  certainly  not  the  rule  of  health.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
we  would  rather  recommend  the  invalid  to  peruse  Lord  Bacon's 
short  Essay  on  the  Regimen  of  Health  than  all  the  books  on  diet 
that  were  ever  compiled* 

Of  the  importance  of  a  proper  regimen  of  the  mind  in  this 
unfortunate  malady,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  In  some  unhappy 
cases  the  mind  is  from  the  first  too  much  diseased  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  such  regimen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper, 
the  prospect  is  truly  cheerless.  But  in  many  cases  the  efforts 
of  the  patient  may  be  successfully  roused.  A  journey,  a  new  study 
or  pursuit,  frequent  rides  on  horseback,  or  any  thing  which  effects 
a  complete  diversion  of  the  thoughts,  is  most  expedient ;  and 
contrivances  apparently  slight  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  great 
results.  The  patient  has,  in  favourable  cases,  sufficient  power 
left  to  abstract  his  attention  from  the  subject  of  his  own  health, 
and  from  medical  reading,  if  strongly  impressed  with  tlie  danger 
of  pursuing  snch  trains  of  thought :  and  when  exhorted  to  change 
his  diet  or  regimen,  to  take  exercise,  or  make  any  other  effort,  be 
may  truly  be  encouraged  with  the  assurance  that  if  he 

"  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies." 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  hypochondriasis,  a  disease  which,  although  it  some- 
times attacks  women,  is  much  more  common,  as  a  consideration 
of  its  causes  might  lead  us  to  expect,  in  men ;  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  woes  of  that  period  of  life  when  the  activity  of  youth  is 
gone  atid  the  characteristic  serenity  of  age  is  not  yet  attained. 
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There  k  no  time  ia  a  mfto's  life  in  which  the  mam^ement  of  the 
miDd  is  more  important  than  in  this  -,  as,  without  care  and  due  pre- 
caution, it  may  prove  to  be  a  period  of  discontent,  of  unhappinesa, 
and  even  of  imprudencies  and  rashness,  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  youth  and  inexperience. 


Hystebia,  or  hysterical  disorder,  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  so  di£ferent  a  malady  from  hypochondriasis,  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  propriety  in  speaking  of  it  after  the  latter 
disease,  if  M.  Dubois'  book,  which  is  our  text,  was  not  devoted 
to  the  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  two  affections.  Hys^ 
teria  is  not  the  disorder  of  middle  aged  gentlemen,  but  of  young 
women,  for  the  most  part  of  delicate  frame,  highly  susceptible 
nerves,  indolent  habits,  and  minds  less  carefully  regulated  than 
would  be  desirable.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  affliction  of 
older  females,  females  of  middle  age,  and  occasioned  by  derange*- 
ments  of  the  health  which  especially  disorder  the  nervous  system. 
In  most  of  its  forms  it  is  a  very  troublesome  malady,  and  difficult 
of  cure.  Yet  so  buch  may  be  done,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
general  regimen  of  young  women,  to  lessen  the  extreme  suscepti*- 
bility  of  the  nervous  system,  that  hysteria  deserves  quite  as  much 
attention  as  hypochondriasis. 

The  slighter  indications  of  the  hysteric  temperament  generally 
become  observable  in  young  women  after  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  consist  of  an  increased  sensibility 
to  all  causes,  however  trifling,  of  a  nature  to  produce  pleasure  or 
chagrin.  After  a  few  years,  if  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  every 
emotion  is  not  checked,  and  if  any  circumstances  happen  which 
are  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  affections,  the  more  marked  features 
of  the  disorder  called  hysterical  are  wont  to  appear;  such  as 
immoderate  fits  of  crying  or  of  laughing,  easily  induced,  and  very 
irregular  spirits*  At  length,  on  the  occurrence  of  something 
which  causes  either  great  disappointment  or  unusual  sensations 
of  pleasure,  or  after  the  excitement  of  animated  society,  or  after 
dissipation  and  fatigue,  the  young  lady  has  what  is  known  to  be 
an  hysteric  fit.  She  bursts  into  tears,  and  sobs  violently,  and 
for  a  long  tirne^  and  as  if  she  would  inevitably  be  choked ;  or, 
being  moved  to  laughter,  she  continues  laughing  so  loudly  and 
so  long  as  to  alarm  the  bystanders.  Perhaps  she  falls  down,  or 
sinks  into  a  chair,  quite  esdbausted.  Her  face  is  red,  her  eyes  are 
closed,  and  the  eyelids  are  tremulous;  the  mouth  is  often  firmly 
shut  It  is  perceived  that  the  heart  palpitates  violently,  and  the 
arteries  in  the  neck  pulsate  strongly.  Ihe  breathing  is  variously 
affected;  very  often  there  is  an  evident  constriction  oi  the  throat. 
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and  the  patient  forcibly  applies  her  hands  as  if  to  remove  it; 
sometimes  the  respiration  is  profound  and  tranquil,  sometimes 
short  and  hurried*  In  some  cases  the  hysteric  person  lies  com- 
posed and  quiets  but  very  often  the  hands  and  arms  are  violently 
thrown  about,  or  the  hands  are  strongly  pressed  upon  the  sto- 
niach,  asif  for  the  relief  of  violent  pain;  in  some  instances  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  contorted,  and  occasionally  the  convulsive 
movements  are  more  general  and  not  easily  controuled.  Such 
an  attack  may  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  even 
many  hours,  and  mav  leave  the  patient  uncomfortable,  aflfected 
with  headach,  and  ^elin|[  pain  in  the  throat,  and  in  those 
muscles  which  have  been  in  strong  action  during  the  fit.  Her 
own  account  of  the  fit  commonly  is,  that  she  perceived  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  a  round  ball  in  some  part  of  the  bowels,  which  seemed 
gradually  to  ascend  until  it  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
and  then  to  remain,  pressing  upon  the  windpipe  until  she  thought 
she  should  be  suffocated.  Although  there  has  been  such  loss  of 
controul  over  the  voluntary  muscles  during  the  fit,  and  such 
irregularity  in  their  action,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  patient 
has  always  been  deprived  of  consciousness  of  what  was  taking 
place  around  her ;  she  has  perhaps  heard  all  that  was  said,  and 
known  all  that  was  done,  although  quite  without  the  power  to 
speak,  or  to  give  any  indication  of  her  own  feelings  or  wishes. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  the  hysterical 
disorder  is,  that  in  individuals  liable  to  attacks  of  the  above 
description,  or  any  modification  of  them,  (for  the  forms  of  the 
paroxysm  itself  are  very  variable),  there  is  often  a  resemblance  or 
simulation  of  various  other  maladies.  There  would  appear  to 
be  some  unusual  condition  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  produc- 
tive, according  to  various  accidental  circumstances,  of  the  signs 
of  disease  in  the  various  parts  which  they  supply,  although  such 
diseases  do  not  in  reality  exist.  Medical  practitioners  learn  to 
recognize  these  spurious  maladies,  which  quite  impose  upon 
common  observers.  A  patient  is  thought  to  be  suddenly  and 
violently  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  bowels, 
or  of  the  lungs;  or,  some  previous  disease  actually  existing,  certain 
symptoms  are  superadded,  which  make  the  case  unlike  any  that  are 
ever  found  in  systematic  descriptions  of  disease.  Even  in  the 
course  of  a  fever,  a  disease  which  seldom  fails  to  excite  the  prac- 
titioner's anxiety,  he  is  liable  to  be  surprised,  when  the  subjects 
of  them  are  hysterical  by  constitution,  by  such  strange  acciaents 
as  but  for  that  explanation  would  be  either  unintelligible  or 
would  mislead  him  into  very  erroneous  practice.  The  diagnosis, 
consequently,  or  detection  of  hysteria,  in  all  its  possible  forms 
and  cpmbinations,  is  a  very  important  study  to  the  physician ; 
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and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  mutable  character,  and  its 
property  of  mixing  itself  up  with  other  maladies^  sometimes 
enables  him  to  tranquillize  the  fears  which  such  odd  combina*- 
tions  of  disorder  are  well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  patient's 
friends  and  relations. 

Among  the  many  troublesome  accompaniments  or  parts  of 
hysteria,  may  be  mentioned  a  particularly  distressing  cough,  of  a 
distinct  and  marked  character.  All  coughs  derive  some  modifi- 
cation from  the  cause  in  which  they  originate.  The  cough  of  a 
common  cold  differs  from  the  deep  hollow  cough  of  consump- 
tion, and  both  are  distinct  from  the  hoarse  cough  which  generally 
attends  or  precedes  the  measles.  The  cough  of  hooping-cough 
is  distinct  from  all.  But  the  cough  of  hysteria  is  not  less  pecu- 
liar; it  is  commonly  loud,  short,  and  repeated;  dry  and  hard, 
and  shaking  the  whole  frame;  induced  and  prolonged  by  all 
kinds  of  mental  irritation,  and  quite  refractory  under  common 
demulcent  and  anodyne  treatment.  It  is  sometimes  periodical, 
and  dependent  on  temporary  causes;  but  often  permanent,  or  at 
least  not  removed  until  by  general  means  the  patient's  health  and 
strength  undergo  great  improvement.  In  some  patients  it  puts 
on  the  character  of  croup,  and  in  others  of  asthma;  still,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  only  admitting  of  abatement  by  means 
directed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  constitution. 

Imitating  almost  every  disease,  hysteria  occasionally  puts  on 
many  of  the  signs  of  approaching  death.  The  pulse  sinks  until 
it  can  hardly  be  felt;  the  hands  and  feet  become  cold;  the 
patient  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  feels  convinced  that  nothing 
can  save  her;  and  these  very  distressing  symptoms  and  sensations 
may  last  for  many  hours;  may  return  on  many  successive  days, 
and  yield  at  last,  leaving  the  patient  quite  well.  Such  things 
happening  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  their  blooming  appear- 
ance some  weeks  after  recovery  is  often  remarkably  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
when  the  attacks  were  at  the  worst. 

If  the  hypochondriacal  patient  feels  a  dread  of  diseases  merely 
on  account  of  some  depraved  sensations,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  hysteric  patient,  in  whom  many  of  the  functions  are  ofteti 
manifestly  disturbed,  should  believe  herself  to  be  labouring  under 
incurable  disorders.  The  action  of  the  heart,  for  instance,  is  very  fre- 
quently irregular  in  hysterical  patients;  the  pulse  intermits,  and  pe- 
culiar sensations  of  oppression,  or  obstruction,  or  temporary  ces- 
sation or  interruption  of  the  heart's  action,  are  not  uncommon. 
The  distinction  of  such  cases  from  those  in  which  the  heart  is  ac- 
tually undergoing  some  change  of  structure  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant; especially  where,  as  not  unfirequently  happens,  the  t>al* 
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ptiatioii  depends  on  debility^  induced  perhaps  by  a  previoua 
attack  of  fever  or  other  illness ;  for  in  such  weakened  states  the 
3yniptoma  of  hysteria  often  manifest  themselves,  and  bloodletting 
and  other  measures^  which  in  the  case  of  slow  organic  change 
might  be  requisite,  would,  by  still  further  increasing  the  debility, 
exasperate  the  hysterical  malady,  and  probably  render  it  in- 
veterate. 

Divers  troublesome  symptoms  incidental  to  females  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  often  looked  upon  as  inexplicable,  and  conse- 
quently as  affording  no  clear  indications  of  treatment,  are  disco^ 
vered  to  be  truly  hysterical  in  their  nature,  either  from  its  being 
found  that  less  equivocal  signs  of  hysteria  are  occasionally  exhi- 
bited by  the  patients  liable  to  them,  or  from  the  success  which 
follows  the  administration  of  what  are  called  anti-hysteric  reme-* 
dies.  Among  these  symptoms  are  an  occasional  loss  of  voice;  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  create  fears  of 
an  obstruction  of  the  gullet;  pain  fixed  to  one  particular  spot,  as 
in  the  left  side,  or  in  the  loins^  or  over  one  eye.  These  affections 
are  not  unfrequently  very  obstinate,  resisting  all  kinds  of  treat- 
ment for  months,  or  returning  after  short  intervals  of  relief,  even 
for  years.  When  their  dependence  on  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  nerves  is  not  suspected,  the  patients  are,  of  course,  needlessly 
subjected  to  various  plans  of  treatment,  founded  on  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  local  disorder.  Extreme  pain  in  the  course  of 
the  spine,  with  great  tenderness  and  a  loss  of  power  in  one  or  in 
both  of  the  lower  extremities, — a  combination  of  symptoms  suf- 
ficient to  excite  apprehension, — are  all  found,  in  some  cases,  to 
depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  be 
parts  of  hysteria.  All  these  circumstances  expose  the  hysterical 
patient  to  the  same  deceptions  which  we  have  said  that  unprinci- 
pled pretenders  to  medicine  practise  with  so  much  impunity  on 
the  hypochondriacal.  To  assert  the  existence  of  some  serious 
local  disease  is  to  gratify  the  patient  by  conforming  to  her  own 
belief,  and  to  ensure  her  fullest  confidence.  To  tell  her  there  is 
no  local  disease;  that  her  symptoms  depend  upon  her  general 
state  of  health;  and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  expected  from  long 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  medicine  calculated  to  improve  it,  and 
united  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  indolent  or  luxurious  habits ;  is 
to  preach  a  very  unwelcome  doctrine,  and  often  ensures  the  dis- 
missal of  the  too*faithfuI  counsellor. 

The  attacks  of  hysterical  pain  are  sometimes  so  sudden  and  so 
violent  as,  when  affecting  the  head  or  the  bowels,  to  excite,  even  in 
the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  much  doubt  as  to  their  possible 
origin  and  tendency,  and  few  parts  of  medical  practice  call  for  a 
more  careful  comparison  of  all  the  attendant  symptoms.    The 
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ftbience  of  ftvet,  tb^  ttariquillity  of  the  pukd,  lh«  O0t&pl«t*  hi' 
tertniflftions  of  pain  occasionally  dccurritig^  and  otbirr  aytnptolttg 
according  to  the  particular  case,  can  alone  be  guides  to  practice^ 
and,  waiilj  regarded^  save  the  patient  from  tery  unnecessary  me»* 
sares. 

In  certain  examples  of  hysteria,  the  paroxysm  or  fit  is  such 
that  the  patient  lies  motionless,  breathing  slowly  and  deeply,  and 
resembling  one  apoplectic^  What  is  called  catalepsy,  or  a  state 
in  which  the  muscles,  no  longer  obeying  the  will,  continue  con** 
tracted  in  whatever  position  or  attitude  the  limbs  or  body  may  bo 
placed,  seems  td  be  a  variety  of  hysteria.  The  tranat  in  which 
patients  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  many  of  the  cases  of 
which  are  fabulous  or  exaggerated^  are  also  of  the  family  of 
hysteria. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  hysterical  affections,  so  extrava* 
gantly  odd  as  sometimes  to  have  caused  suspicions  that  the  sub* 
jects  of  them  were  under  the  influence  of  magic  or  witchcraft. 
Such  strange  motions  of  the  limbs,  such  unaccountable  predileo^ 
tion  for  the  repetition  of  some  unmeaning  syllables^  or  for  sing^ 
ing,  '^  without  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice^"  a  few  notes  sugt 
gested  no  one  can  tell  by  what  association  of  ideas^  or.  snatches 
of  ballads  or  spiritual  songs,  have  at  times  characterized  this 
disorder,  that  its  being  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  really 
cannot  excite  surprise;  the  more  especially  as  such  strange 
forms  of  affliction,  like  all  the  forms  or  hysteria,  are  found  to  be 
catehtT^f  and  have  even  at  times  prevailed  as  a  kind  of  epidemic* 
It  has  also  sometimes  happened,  that  amidst  the  excitement  of 
the  malady  the  patients  have  been  gifted  with  such  acute  mental 
perception,  or  so  much  activity  of  the  mental  powers,  and  such 
unwonted  eloquence,  as  to  seem  to  the  unaffected  to  be  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  divination.  The  history  of  ani* 
mal  magnetism  presents  some  remarkable  illustratioiis  of  these 
circumstances. 

The  cumes  of  hysteria  are  often  purely  corporeal,  connected 
with  some  disorder  which  the  physician  may  recognize ;  either 
some  disorder  peculiar  to  the  female  system,  or  existing  in  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  particularly  in  the  neglected  state  of  the 
bowels ;  or  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  strength  or  weakness,  as 
in  fulness  of  habit,  or  the  state  opposite  to  fulness ;  or  in  a  pe-» 
culiar  susceptibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  This  suscepti* 
bility  is  always  one  Imk  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and  sometimes  it 
is  itself  the  chief  cause.  When  dependmg,  with  all  the  hysteric 
phenomena  elicited  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  on  primary 
disorder  of  die  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  uterus,  the  cure  is 
strictly  medical.     The  removal  of:  the  primary  disorder  will 
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fometimes  be  followed  by  a  return  of  the  Denroot  •jttem  to  its 
bedtby  conditicMi,  eren  in  caiei  ki  which  hope  had  almost  been 
abandoned ;  but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  case  of  the  nenrous 
susceptibility  being  itself  apparently  the  chief  or  primary  cause^ 
a  mixed  treatment  is  demanded,  regiminal,  medicinal,  dietetic, 
and  moral,  which  can  only  be  instituted  or  pursued  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  physician^  and  of  parents,  relatives,  friends, 
and  guardians. 

M.  Dubois  thinks  that  southern  climates  tend  to  devdope  the 
too  great  sensibility  of  the  nerves  which  disposes  to  hysteria;  and 
certainly  the  enervating  and  artificial  atmosphere  of  very  warm 
rooms,  m  which  young  women  often  spend  much  of  their  tioM  in 
our  own  climate,  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  nervous  system,  entirely  indisposing  them  to  face  the  air 
and  persevere  in  taking  exercise  on  foot.  The  indolence  of  the 
morning  is  very  ill  compensated  for  by  the  fatigues  of  the  evening, 
where,  m  rooms  greatly  heated  and  crowded,  the  young  lady  who 
passed  the  morning  in  bed,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  sofa 
or  in  an  easy  chair,  passes  the  night  in  dancing,  or  in  listening  to 
musical  performances,  prolonged  far  beyond  midnight. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  present  age  of  mental 
excitement  than  the  care  with  which,  by  most  of  the  prevalent 
customs  and  a  system  of  fashionable  education,  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  females  are  consigned  to  inactivity  and  utter  uncom- 
panionable insipidity.  Whilst  the  expression  of  almost  every 
elevated  feeling  is  repressed  as  inconsistent  with  refinement^ 
every  artificial  want,  every  habit  of  selfish  gratification,  is  aa 
much  as  possible  indulged.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
cheerful  country  walks,  a  joyful  participation  of  the  hearty  plea* 
aures  of  any  society  in  which  every  movement  is  not  taught  by 
the  posture-master,  or  conversation  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  books  professing  to  teach  female  duty  and 
behaviour;— all  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  aim 
of  all  classes  to  imitate  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  highest. 
All  kind  of  reading,  except  of  works  the  most  frivolous,  is  consi« 
dered  ungenteel,  or,  at  least,  singular ;  and  any  display  of  deep 
and  unsophisticated  sentiment  excites  universal  pity.  The  beauties 
of  nature,  the  triumphs  of  science,  the  miracles  of  art,  excite  no 
more  than  a  languid  expression  of  wonder.  To  apply  the  mind 
to  read  or  understand  such  things  would  destroy  the  apathetic 
elegance  which  those  desire  to  preserye,  who  still  believe  know-* 
ledge  to  be  a  very  good  thing  for  persons  who  live  by  it.  With 
as  much  care  as  the  natural  proportions  of  the  female  figure  are 
destroyed  by  stays  made  upon  abstract  principles,  is  the  mind 
cribbed  and  cabined  by  custom  and  fashion.    Then^  universal 
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ambition  leads  to  universal  diiEculties  as  to  fortune;  and  the  only 
serious  duty  to  daughters  is  to  obtain  an  advantageous  settlement, 
which^  Mrhether  gained  or  missed,  is  too  often  thus  the  cause  of 
cureless  discontent,  injured  health,  and  all  the  nervous  maladies 
incidental  to  an  ill-managed  mind  and  infirm  body. 

Barely  equal  to  sustain  a  life  of  indolence,  from  which  alt 
strong  and  all  noble  emotions  are  shut  out,  the  slighter  pains  and 
disappointments  of  life  induce  suffering  in  the  frivolous  and 
morbid  mind ;  and  any  serious  contradiction,  any  check  to  indul- 
gence, any  appeal  of  duty  against  pleasure,  produces  discontent, 
agitation  of  the  nervous  system,  tears,  low  spirits,  bewailings,  the 
vapours,  or  a  hysteric  fit.  The  tendency  to  the  latter  exhibition 
of  feelings  injured  or  irritated,  is  found  to-  be  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  or  is  at  least  often  yielded  to  as  the  shortest 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disagreeable  opposition  of  parents 
ox  a  husband.  Youth  gives  place  to  middle  age,  and  middle  age 
leads  on  to  declining  years,  and,  the  mind  having  no  resources  to 
retreat  upon,  the  frivolity  of  early  life  is  too  frequently  exchanged 
for  a  feverish  devotion  and  a  chronic  hysteric  sensibility.  Vainly 
hoping  to  obtain  from  various  stimulants  that  feeling  of  health 
which  no  stimulants  can  bestow,  so  long  as  good  atmospheric  air 
is  not  breathed  and  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  exercised,  the 
invalid  sinks  by  slow  degrees  into  all  the  selfish  inactivity  of  a 
confirmed  valetudinarian;  and  in  these  cases  the  double  grievance 
of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  is  often  incurred  by  the  same  in-* 
dividual,  and  seems  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  every 
duty  requiring  the  smallest  exertion  of  body  and  mind. 

If  any  hope  could  be  entertained  that  declamation  against  fol« 
lies  so  notorious  and  hurtful  would  be  rewarded  by  success,  or 
that  advice  given  to  counteract  them  would  be  listened  to,  we 
would  say  to  the  parents  of  the  present  day, — "  Let  your  first 
care  be  to  give  your  little  girls  a  good  physical  education.  Let 
their  early  years  be  passed,  if  possible,  in  the  country,  gathering 
flowers  in  the  fields,  and  partaking  of  all  the  free  exercises  in 
which  they  delight.  When  they  grow  older,  do  not  condemn 
them  to  sit  eight  listless  hours  a  day  over  their  books,  their  work, 
their  maps,  and  their  music.  Be  assured  that  half  the  number  of 
hours  passed  in  real  attention  to  well-ordered  studies  will  make 
them  more  accomplished  and  more  agreeable  companions  than 
those  commonly  are  who  have  been  most  elaborately  Jinishedy  in 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term."  The  systems  by  which 
young  ladies  are  taught  to  move  their  limbs  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  to  come  into  a  room  with  studied  diffidence,  and  to 
step  into  a  carriage  with  measured  action  and  premeditated 
grace,  are  only  calculated  to  keep  the  degrading  idea  perpetu- 
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ally  present^  that  they  are  preparing  for  the  great  market  of 
the  world.  Aeal  elegance  of  demeanour  springs  from  the  mind; 
fashionable  schools  do  but  teach  its  imitation,  whilst  their  rules 
forbid  to  be  ingenuous.  Philosophers  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  so  perfect  a  vacuum  as  is  found  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  young 
women  who  are  supposed  to  have  finished  their  education  in  such 
establishments.  If  they  marry  husbands  as  uninformed  as  them- 
selves, they  fall  into  habits  of  indolent  insignificance  without 
much  pain;  if  they  marry  persons  more  accomplished,  they  can 
retain  no  hold  of  their  affections.  Hence  many  matrimonial 
miseries,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  wife  finds  it  a  consolation  to 
be  always  complaining  of  her  health  and  ruined  nerves. 

In  the  education  of  young  women  we  would  say — let  them  be 
secured  from  all  the  trappings  and  manacles  of  such  a  system; 
let  them  partake  of  every  active  exercise  not  absolutely  unfemi- 
nine,  and  trust  to  their  being  able  to  get  into  or  out  of  a  carriage 
with  a  light  and  graceful  step,  which  no  drilling  can  accomplish. 
liet  them  rise  early  and  retire  early  to  rest,  and  trust  that  their 
beauty  will  not  need  to  be  coined  into  artificial  smiles  in  order  to 
ensure  a  welcome,  whatever  room  they  enter.  Let  them  ride» 
walk,  run,  dance,  in  the  open  air.  Encourage  the  merry  and  inno- 
'cent  diversions  in  which  the  young  delight;  let  them,  under  pro- 
per guidance,  explore  every  hill  and  valley;  let  them  plant  and 
cultivate  the  garden,  and  make  hay  when  the  summer  sun  shines, 
and  surmount  all  dread  of  a  shower  of  rain  or  the  boisterous 
wind;  and,  above  all,  let  them  take  no  medicine  except  when  the 
doctor  orders  it.  The  demons  of  hysteria  and  melancholy  might 
hover  over  a  group  of  young  ladies  so  brought  up;  but  they 
would  not  find  one  of  them  upon  whom  they  could  exercise  any 
power. 

When  a  system  quite  opposite  to  this  is  pursued,  what  is  the 
consequence?  A  blooming  girl,  just  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
begins  to  wither  and  decay.  Her  complexion  fades,  her  spirits 
desert  her,  she  becomes  hysterical,  she  cannot  walk,  or  ride,  or 
hold  herself  upright.  The  physician  is  consulted;  he  advises 
what  we  have  advised;  but  tJie  cure  is  entrusted  to  other  hands. 
The  young  lady  is  removed  to  London,  and  placed  under  some 
one  who  professes  to  cure  deformities  of  the  spine,  as  if  the 
feeble  bend,  which  probably  does  exist,  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
bad  health,  and  not^  as  well  as  the  hysteric  feelings,  the  result  of 
a  foolish  system  of  i)hysical  education.  And  now  for  many 
months  the  young  patient  passes  the  precious  morning  hours  in 
rooms  crowded  with  other  victims,  and  in  an  atmosphere  no 
better  than  that  respired  by  the  factory  girls ;  and,  as  substitutes 
for  all  the  natural  exercises  which  she  ought  to  be  taking  in  the 
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country, — instead  of  playing  iinth  ball  and  battledore^  instead  of 
riding,  walking,  running  races,  jumping,  awinging,  and  other 
vulgar  but  healthful  diversions, — she  is  instructed  how  to  climb 
ropes,  or  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  pole;  she  is  indoctrinated  in  the 
mystery  of  throwing  summersets  over  a  bar;  or  applied  to  the 
rubbing  and  scrubbing  of  tables;  or  drilled  by  calistbenic  arts  to 
emulate  the  mystic  motions  of  a  telegraph :  and  all  this  time, 
mental  education  is  suspended  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  do  sincerely  believe,  that  if  parents  could  be  convinced  that  by 
their  endeavours  to  produce  an  excessive  and  mistaken  refineaaent, 
a  refinement  which,  confined  to  looks,  and  words,  and  motiona, 
and  attitudes,  does  not  imply  the  greater  refinement  of  mind  from 
which  all  the  rest  would  spring,  they  are  only  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  suffering,  and  would  determine  to  follow  entirely  oppo- 
site rules,  there  would  be  as  fbw  instances  of  spinal  disorder,  and 
as  few  hysterical  and  nervous  complamts  in  the  upper  classea  of 
society,  or  in  families  in  comfortable  circumstances  as  to  fortune,  as 
there  are  in  those  in  which  the  luxuries  of  life  (very  erroneously 
so  called)  cannot  be  procured,  or  the  indulgence  of  superfluities 
allowed.  Many  a  young  woman  now  doomed  to  peevishness, 
pale  sickliness,  disappointed  hopes,  or  matrimonial  discontent, 
would  become  a  cheerftil,  active,  happy  person,  and  if  married,  a 
contented  wife,  a  healthy  mother,  and  a  blessing  to  her  husband 
and  her  children. 

The  chance  of  freedom  from  all  nervous  complaints,  inchidlng 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  mental  visitations,  is  increased  by 
every  rational  means  of  increasing  individual  happiness ;  by  that 
ffreat  blessfaig,  a  contented  mind;  by  a  calm  dependence  on  a 
benevolent  and  all- wise  Creator;  by  a  freedom  from  all  mem 
forms  of  ambition — as  for  establishment,  equipage,  and  restlesa 
gaiety;  by  a  love  of  home-duties,  country  scenery,  and  useful  oc« 
cupations;  by  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
sciences;  by  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  for  the  improving  pleasures 
of  elegaut  literature,  and  the  society  of  the  virtuous  and  well* 
informed.  The  divine,  the  philosopher,  and  the  physician  speak 
the  same  language.  The  dictates  of  reason  and  of  duty  are  sufli- 
ciently  plain,  and  few  are  blind  to  them;  and  they  are  the  dic- 
tates of  health,  bodily  and  mental ;  but  so  opposed  to  them  are 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  the  habits  of  what  is  called  the  world, 
in  a  country  too  much  given  to  the  worship  of  gold,  that  of  aN 
who  profess  to  acknowledge  their  truth,  the  greater  number  are 
Itill  ever  found 

"  To  see  the  best,  and  yet  the  worst  pursue/' 
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An.  Vh^Svea  Rikes  Hifder,  of  Erik  Gus^f  Geijer.  Fosrta 
Delen.  (History  of  Sweden,  by  E.  G.  Geijer,  Vol.  I.)  Up* 
•ala.  18£5.  8vo. 
On  a  first  cursory  view  of  the  dearth  of  literary  productions  in 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  previous  to  the  last  century,  we 
might  be  apt  to  indulge  in  theory,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  wbich^  demanding  all  the  efforts  of 
men  to  be  applied  to  obtaining  the  means  of  supporting  existence, 
left  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  the  exercise 
of  literary  talent.  But  this  theory  would  be  at  once  overturned 
by  a  glance  at  the  far  more  inhospitable  region  of  Iceland,  where 
literature  was  cultivated,  and  had  even  attained  its  golden  age, 
at  a  time  when  Scandinavia — or  rather  Sweden,  Norway  having 
an  historian — had  little  to  exhibit  but  the  rhymed  History  of 
Alexander  the  Great— (for  the  deeds  of  the  wide-praised  Mace- 
donian, by  a  singular  fortune,  were  celebrated  nearly  at  the  same 
time  in  the  tongue  of  Persia,  and  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage)— and  other  romantic  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  intro- 
duced when  German  princes  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
The  clergy  in  this,  as  in  all  the  Transalpine  countries,  were 
in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  important  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  they  did  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  sedu- 
lously devote  themselves  to  collecting  and  composing  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Sweden  has  no  names  to  set  beside  a  Saxo 
Grammaticus  and  an  Adam  of  Bremen;  the  chief  productions  of 
her  monks,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  are  translations 
of  die  romantic  History  of  Charlemagne,  the  Romance  of  Flores 
and  Blanchefleur,  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar stamp.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Slavonian  na- 
tions, no  other  European  country  possesses  so  few  remains  of 
middle-age  literature.  It  is  probable  that  the  tru6  cause  of  this 
poverty  lay  in  the  remote  situation  of  Sweden,  in  her  limited 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
stimulus.  The  causes  of  the  literary  superiority  of  Iceland  are 
peculiar,  but  we  cannot  now  stop  to  consider  them. 

The  Reformation  gave  in  Sweden,  as  it  did  everywhere  else, 
s  powerful  impetus  to  the  human  mind,  and  coeval  with  its  in- 
troduction, was  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  family  of  Yasa, 
the  patrons  of  every  thing  calcuhited  to  advance  the  dignity  and 
prosperity  of  the  realm  over  which  they  ruled.  Yet  still  litera- 
ture languished,  and  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries  have  little  to 
show  beyond  books  of  devotion,  translations  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  German,  which  language  exercised  the  same  influence 
over  the  Swedish  as  it  did  over  the  Danish  idiom.     The  brilliant 
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period  of  Louis  XIV,  extended  the  sway  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  even  to  Sweden,  now  become  an  important  actor 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the  recovery  of 
Swedish  literature  from  Gallic  influence,  and  its  resumption  of 
nationality,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  emancipation  of 
those  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  literary  productions  of  this  northern 
kingdom  have  been  such  as  to  give  promise  of  ensuring  her  as 
respectable  a  station  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  can  well  be 
attained  by  a  nation  whose  limited  territory  and  small  population 
do  not  permit  of  literature  forming  the  sole  occupation  of  a  nu* 
merous  class  of  persons. 

As  we  have  not  had  as  yet  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Scriptores  Rerum  Suecicarum  Medii  jEvi,  edited  by  Geijer  and 
Schroder,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  scraps  of  Swedish  his- 
tory may  have  been  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period ; 
but  as  what  is  called  the  Old  Swedish  Chronicle  commences  at 
page  240  of  the  first  volume,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have 
been  numerous.  This  Old  Chronicle,  which  ends  at  the  year 
1449*  is  extremely  concise.  Another^  somewhat  older,  called 
the  Lesser  Rhyme-Chronicle,  is  rather  more  full,  but  equally 
devoid  of  real  historic  value.  Johannes  Magnus,  the  last  Catho- 
lic archbishop  in  Sweden,  after  his  banishment,  devoted  his 
hours  to  the  celebration  of  the  deeds  of  his  fathers,  and  wrote, 
at  Venice,  his  History  of  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  which  was,  after 
his  death,  published  at  Rome  (in  1554)  by  his  brother,  the  cele- 
brated Olaus  Magnus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  source 
for  the  early  history  of  Sweden,  and  it  spread  the  fables  it  con- 
tained over  Europe.  Meanwhile,  a  sober,  and,  for  the  time,  a 
judicious  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  had  been  written  by  the 
refx>rmer  of  the  Swedish  church,  (and  successor  of  J.  Magnus  in 
his  office,)  Laurentius  Petri,  assisted  by  his  brother  Olaus,  a 
work  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  century  to  give  to  the 
light.  During  the  1 7th  century  but  little  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  this  department ;  even  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  of  Charles  XII.  failed  to  rouse  the  historic  muse  of 
Sweden  from  her  lethargy,  and  her  slumbers  continued  till  the 
year  1747>*  when  Dalin  published  his  History  of  Sweden,  in 
three  volumes  quarto.  His  example  was  followed  by  Bolin 
and  Lagerbring,  but  none  of  these  native  historians  could  boast 
of  any  transcendent  merit ;   and  the  best  History  of  Sweden  (as 

*  We  speak  only  of  jmblitked  woi'ks,  ior  there  are  varions  bio^phical  and  histori- 
cal pieces  of  the  I6ih  and  l7th  centuries,  in  MS.  in  the  Swedish  libraries,  most  of 
which  will  probably  be  committed  to  the  press  before  long. 
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was  proved  in  some  measure  by  its  translation  into  Swedish)  was 
the  German  one  of  Riihs.  There  is  also  a  Latin  History  of 
Sweden  by  the  celebrated  Puffendorf,  of  which,  however,  the 
merit  is  not  considerable;  and  Sweden  occupies  of  course  a  con* 
siderable  place  in  the  general  History  of  the  North  of  the  preju- 
diced and  dogmatical  Schlotzer.  The  little  work  of  Vertot  on 
the  Revolutions  of  Sweden  has  the  merit  of  elesance,  but  is  of  no 
great  value  in  an  historic  point  of  view.  The  Life  of  Gustavus 
Vasa  by  Celsius,  written  in  Swedish,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
biography. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  there  was  room  for  a  good  History 
of  Sweden;  and  among  the  scholars  of  that  country  there  are  few, 
we  believe,  who  would  dispute  the  superior  pretensions  of 
Geijer,  the  author  before  us,  for  the  execution  of  the  task.  He 
is  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  collection  of  the  old  Swedish  writers  above  referred 
to;  and  it  may  be  farther  mentioned,  that  when  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  sent  the  Crown  Prince,  Oscar,  to  the  University 
of  Upsala,  Geijer  was  the  person  selected  to  have  the  charge  of 
his  education.  His  majesty  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  charge,  that,  by  way  of  recompense,  he 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  royal  historiographer.  He  has 
also  been  advantageously  known  to  the  public  by  his  contribu* 
tions  to  ••  Iduna,^  "  Svea,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  by  his  ad- 
mirable introduction  to  the  collection  of  Popular  Swedish  Bal« 
lads,  edited  by  himself  and  Afzelius.*  In  these  pieces  Geijer  had 
shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  sound  judgment,  correct  taste, 
extensive  knowledge,  a  due  feeling  for  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  good,  and  a  dignified  style. 

In  the  history  of  a  country  so  peculiar  as  Sweden,  correct  phy- 
sical ideas  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  we  therefore  deem 
it  highly  judicious  in  its  historian  to  have  devoted  to  that  subject 
a  portion  of  his  introductory  volume.  The  first  of  the  ten  sec- 
tions into  which  the  volume  is  divided,  contains  a  geographical  and 
geological  view  of  the  region  whose  history  he  is  about  to  record. 
He  accurately  describes,  from  the  best  authorities,  its  extent, 
boundaries,  natural  divisions,  and  the  physical  character  of  the 
different  districts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  the  surface  in 
general  he  remarks,  after  Wahlenberg,  one  striking  difference 
between  it  and  that  of  more  southern  countries :  namely,  that 
while  in  the  latter  the  granite  is  usually  covered  over  by  the  se- 
condary formations,  and  only  comes  forth  to  view  as  the  summits 

*  See  Foreign  Quartmiy  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  199 ;  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  746. 
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of  lofty  mountains^  in  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  it  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  low  hills,  and  in  the  level  parts  of  the  country  lies 
close  to  the  surface ;  on  the  coasts,  as  it  were,  in  conflict  with 
the  waves,  it  forms  numerous  little  bays,  creeks,  and  a  crowd  of 
rocks  running  out  into  the  sea*  From  this  quality  of  the  sur- 
face it  comes  that  die  iron-ore  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to 
particular  spots,  but  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  broad  belt  round  the  centre 
of  Sweden,  between  the  islands  of  Upland,  Vestmanland,  and 
VUrmland.  Hence  the  ore  is  more  accessible;  but  this  structure 
is  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  the  superjacent  soil.  This, 
however,  applies  not  to  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
wound  the  great  lakes,  where  the  soil  lies  on  limestone,  clayslate, 
and  other  secondary  rocks ;  but  it  is  only  in  Skane,  the  most 
southern  province  of  the  kingdom,  that  we  discern  traces  of  the 
latest  formations,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  most  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

**  Yet,"  says  Mr.Geijer,  "  even  in  many  of  the  spots  to  which  nature 
has  been  most  niggardly,  the  powerful  influence  of  an  ancient  cultivation 
on  fertility  exhibits  itself.  This  peculiar  quality  of  our  native  soil  con- 
tributes not  less  than  the  climate  to  demand  from  the  Swedish  husband- 
man comparatively  greater  labour  for  an  inferior  produce,  though  this 
produce  is  obtained  of  a  finer  quality  than  in  those  countries  where  a 
soil,  which  is  at  the  same  time  easy  to  work  and  more  productive,  sends 
up  the  weeds  along  with  the  wheat.  Ought  we  to  call  this  lot  de- 
pressing? No :  we  should  learn  to  estimate  ourselves,  and  to  follow  up 
our  father's  toils  upon  this  land;  we  should  rejoice  over  the  conquests, 
already  so  productive  of  a  rich  return,  which  Swedish  industry  has  made, 
and  is  still  making  over  it;  and  if  we  could  perceive  that  the  moral 
force,  which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  a  nation's  independence,  forms  with 
us  more  than  with  most  other  nations  the  very  means  of  physical  per- 
manence, we  would  not  lament  over  it.'* 

Our  author  next  considers  the  question,  whether  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  have  diminished  or  not.  This  was,  we  believe,  first 
maintained  in  the  affirmative  by  Celsius,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  he  determined  the  rate  of  diminution  to 
be  about  two  and  a  half  ells  in  a  century.  Dalin  thence  con- 
cluded, that  at  the  birth  of  Christ  the  water  stood  in  the  north 
thirteen  fathoms  higher  than  it  did  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  on 
this  foundation  he  based  the  whole  ancient  history  of  Sweden. 
Theologians  and  antiquaries  both  took  up  arms  against  him,  and 
his  theory  is  now  totally  exploded.  Yet  many  still  maintain  the 
fact  of  a  diminution,  misled,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  by  the 
error  of  not  considering  that  the  earth,  as  is  now  matter  of  de- 
monstration>  was  at  one  period  in  a  totally  different  state  from 
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what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  marine  remains  from  which  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  argue,  belong  to  those  ages  which 
preceded  the  creation  of  man.  Sweden  contains,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  petrifactions,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  of  any  countir, 
but  it  exhibits  no  remains  of  the  large  antediluvian  anmiaU ;  m 
Skane  alone,  have  any  traces  of  southern  vegetation  been  disco^ 
vered.  ^  They  present  themselves  in  the  stone-coal  at  Hor  and 
Hoganas.  Mr.  Geijer  thinks  that  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  na* 
ture  was  less  developed  in  Scandinavia,  which  was  perhaps  then 
devoid  of  the  higher  species  of  animals.  The  chief  marks  which  it 
exhibits  of  diluvial  action  are  the  blocks  of  granite  scattered  over 
all  the  level  country,  and  its  ranges  are  probably  the  source 
whence  come  those  boulders  which  are  spread  over  the  north  of 
Grermany.  The  great  sandhilk  which  in  Sweden  run  from  north 
to  south,  and  other  natural  appearances  there,  vouch  for  the  fact 
of  the  Flood  having  extended  to  that  country,  and  moreover  of  its 
direction  having  been,  as  the  latest  geologists  assert,  a  southern 
one.  Mr.  Geijer  notices^  while  on  this  subject,  first,  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  there  being  oyster-shells  and  iron-rings  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Crimea, 
which  originally  formed  the  verge  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  which 
rings  are  several  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  present 
sea,  though  it  is  almost  certain  that,  as  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
they  were  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  vessels  which 
navigated  that  sea  in  those  distant  ages;  and  second,  the  still 
more  extraordinary  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Hermes,*  of  the  dis- 
covery of  similar  rings  in  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Mount 
Haemus  or  the  Balkan,  facing  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube.  These, 
coupled  with  various  geological  observations,  testify  strongly  for 
there  having  been  a  time  when  the  Black  Sea  communicated 
with  the  Caspian,  and  that  of  Aral  extended  itself  far  into  Hunr 
gary,  till  the  opening  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  straits  of  Gades 
gave  its  waters  access  to  the  ocean.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the 
effect  was  sudden  and  produced  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  arising 
from  unknown  causes,  and  then  ceasing  to  operate,  Mr*  Geijer 
in  fine  considers  that  there  is  little  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic. 

No  country  abounds  more  in  water  than  Sweden.  Its  lakes 
cover  £00  square  Swedish  miles  of  its  surface ;  its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous and  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  water, 
which,  interrupted  by  frequent  falls,  runs  rapidly  over  their 
sandy  beds.  The  climate  is  far  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
country  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.    In  Swedish  Lapp- 

•  for  ISai,  No.  X«  p.  193  ^  1»»,  No.  XVUL  p.  101. 
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mark,  corn  ripens  and  fruit  trees  bear  at  a  polar  elevation  of 
68^  degrees,  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  northern  Finnmark,  even 
as  high  as  70  degrees ;  whereas  in  Siberia  all  cultivation  ceases 
about  the  60th  degree,  and  in  Canada  no  com  is  sown  even 
under  the  5l8t.  Peking,  which  is  under  the  same  parallel  with 
Naples,  has  its  winters  colder  than  those  of  Upsala.  This  is,  we 
believe  justly,  ascribed  by  Mr.  Geijer  to  the  peninsular  form  of 
Scandinavia,  and  to  the  influence  of  ancient  cultivation. 

*'  The  shortness  of  our  summer  is  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  the  longer  stay  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  which  in  the  north 
makes  the  com  ripeu  within  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  bright  sum- 
mer, whose  dawn  and  twilight  are  among  those  indescribable  beauties 
peculiar  to  our  sky,  calls  forth  all  the  splendour  of  the  northern  Flora, 
which,  though  not  abounding  in  varieties,  is  the  more  rich  in  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  country  and  climate.  In  closeness  and  ver- 
dure, the  flowery  carpet  of  the  northern  spring  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
south.  On  the  other  band,  the  pure  bracing  cold  of  a  northern  winter 
exalts  the  active  powers  and  the  vigour  of  life,  and  is  found,. at  least 
by  the  natives,  to  be  far  less  oppressive  than  the  moist  piercing  cold  of 
the  same  season  in  more  southern  regions.*' 

Within  the  last  seventy  years,  a  gradually  progressive  change  of 
seasons  has  been  remarked  in  Sweden ;  winter  continually  en- 
croaching on  spring,  and  summer  on  autumn,  so  that  a  bastard 
winter,  as  our  author  terms  it,  exhibits  itself  in  April,  and  a  bastard 
summer  in  October.  The  cause  of  this,  he  thinks,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  assigned.  After  a  variety  of  other  observations  on 
the  climate,  he  concludes  with  noticing  the  influence  it  exerts  on 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  just  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  so  full  of  cheerful  and  healthy  vicissitude. 

*'  Hence  the  very  country  itself,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  the  trea- 
sures of  fertility,  infuses  into  the  inhabitants  a  degree  of  happiness, 
greater  peiiiaps  than  is  felt  in  most  other  regions.  The  natural  affection 
for  the  land  of  bis  birth  is  particularly  deep-planted  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Swede.  He  quits  his  native  country  with  reluctance.  He  almost  always 
returns  to  it,  drawn  home  by  that  longing  whose  invisible  band  has 
everywhere  encompassed  him.  * 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Geijer  infoms  us,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
celebrated  artist  who  bad  been  so  long  from  Sweden  as  to  have 
nearly  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  but  just  as  this  last  tie  was 
giving  way,  he  began  to  be  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing 
after  his  native  country,  and  every  phenomenon  which  reminded 
him  of  the  aspect  of  the  north  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  truth, 
that  it  is  only  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  lake,  the  spread- 
ing heath,  and  the  dark  forest,  wliich  exerts  this  powerful  effect 
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over  the  human  mind,  and  that  this  is  rarely  felt  in  any  strong 
degree  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  south. 

We  are  next  conducted  over  the  different  provinces  of  Sweden, 
and  shown  their  various  climates  and  productions.  Shane,  or 
Scania,  the  most  southern  of  these,  produces  the  chesnut  and  the 
mulberry ;  the  rye  ripens  there  as  early  as  in  Germany^  and  the 
winters  at  Lund  are  milder  than  those  of  Berlin  or  even  Vienna. 
The  transition  is  great  in  passing  from  the  level  land  of  Skane  to 
the  high  land  of  Smaland,  where  the  traveller  first  encounters  the 
true  northern  aspect.  Halland,  on  the  sea-coast,  northwest  of 
Skane,  presents  to  the  view  a  cold  heath,  where  vegetation*  is 
checked  by  the  influence  of  the  sea- winds,  though  in  the  eleventh 
century,  according  to  the  Knytlingasaga,  it  was  distinguished  for 
its  woods  of  oak  and  beech.  Tnen  comes  Bohusland,  with  its 
lovely  fertile  dales,  amidst  steep  precipitous  rocks.  Proceeding 
along  the  east-coast,  Bleking  shows  the  milder  temperature  of 
the  small  isles  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  coast  from  Carlskrona  to 
Calmar  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  north.  The  beech- woods 
cease  above  Calmar,  though  single  trees  are  to  be  met  with  some- 
what higher.  The  clear  but  restless  waves  of  the  great  Vetter 
lake  divide  East  and  West  Gothland,  two  of  Sweden's  most  fruit- 
ful provinces.  The  lakes  Hjelmar  and  Malar  are  surrounded  by 
fertile  plains ;  then  follow  the  mountainous  districts  of  Varmland 
and  The  Dales  {Dalecarlia),  in  which  cultivation  has  penetrated 
amidst  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Beyond  the  Dale  river 
the  oak-woods  cease,  and  then  begin  to  show  themselves  the 
indigenous  trees  of  the  North,  amidst  which  the  dark  groves  of 
the  fir  tower  to  a  height  and  size  to  which  that  tree  never  attains 
in  more  southern  regions.  Agriculture  gradually  gives  place 
to  hunting,  fishing,  and  pasturage;  but  the  culture  and  the 
manufacture  of  flax  still  afford  some  employment  to  the  people. 
At  the  southern  boundary  oi Helsingland  the  rye  no  longer  ripens, 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  corn  of  one  harvest  may  be  sown  as. 
seed  for  the  next.  Hetjeadal,  on  the  west,  presents  a  valley  shut 
in  by  mountains,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Lapland,  the  most 
barren  of  Sweden's  Northern  regions.  But  to  the  north  of  this 
inhospitable  clime,  one  is  surprised  to  meet  in  Jamtland,  around 
the  great  lake  Storsjo,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  pleas- 
ing districts  in  Sweden,  though  it  rather  entices  than  rewards 
the  agriculturist,  as  night-frosts  continually  ravage  the  expected 
crop.  When  we  have  passed  the  river  Angerman,  fruit  trees 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  sandy,  wooded  West-Bothnia 
(  Vester-botUn,  L  e.  West  bottom  or  soil),  furnishes  in  little  an 
example  of  the  generally-observed  property  of  the  climate  of 
coasts  facing  the  east  being  less  mild,  than  those  which  have  st 
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western  exposwret ;  for  East  Bothnia^  in  Finland^  which  lies  op- 
posite to  it^  is  much  milder  and  more  fertile.  Ulea  in  the  latter, 
though  an  entire  degree  higher,  is  not  colder  than  Umea  in  the 
former.  The  heaths  and  wooded  hills  of  West  Bothnia  form  the 
boundary  towards  the  Lappmarks,  in  which  the  land,  at  first  de- 
pressed, gradually  elevates  itself,  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  moun- 
tain-ridges. 

**  Travellers  have  compared  these  mouDtains  to  a  sea,  whose  innume- 
rable vi^ves  have  been^  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  uproar,  suddenly 
frozen.  Covered  with  ice  and  snow  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  they  fling 
ground  them  in  clear  weather  a  brilHant  blue.  We  see  above  the  clouds 
in  the  azure  sky  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  thus  acquire  to  the 
eye  an  immeose  height,  while  as  they  reflect  from  their  smooth  sides 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  the  very  heaven  itself. 
Even  at  midnight,  their  snowy  tops  still  flame  with  the  sunbeams  which 
stream  from  the  horizon,  and  the  ice*blink  (isbUnk),  as  it  is  called,  glows 
like  fire  in  the  deep  twilight  of  the  valley  below.  When,  far  north,  we 
approach  the  mountains,  we  reach  the  limit  where  the  fir  ceases  to  grow. 
It  has  already  assumed  an  unusual  appearance ;  thick  set  from  the  very 
ground,  with  dusky  boughs,  and  with,  as  It  were,  a  singed  top,  it  afibrds 
a  melancholy  prospect  in  the  savage  woods.  The  blackberry  has,  at  the 
the  same  time,  ceased  to  ripen.  The  last  habitations  of  the  beaver  are 
now  visible  beside  the  brooks  ^  the  carp  and  perch  disappear  from  the 
lakes.  The  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  fir  is  in  the  Lappmarks,  about 
3,200  feet  below  that  of  perpetual  snow.  The  pine  woods  still  remain, 
but  the  trees  are  no  longer  gigantic  5  their  trunks  are  now  short,  with 
coarse  wide-spreading  branches,  demanding  centuries  to  attain  even  a 
moderate  height.  The  marshes  assume  a  most  dreary  appearance.  The 
Alpine  salmon  and  the  harr  are  no  longer  found  m  the  waters  | 
bilberries  hardly  appear  5  the  bear  comes  no  higher  5  com  ceases  to 
ripen;  but  small  cottages,  whose  inhabitants  live  by  fishing  and  keeping 
cattle,  are  still  to  be  found  up  to  within  2,600  feet  of  the  region  of 
snow.  Within  2,800  feet  of  this  limit  the  pine  ceases,  and  the  birch 
alone  thenceforward  forms  the  low  woods.  With  a  short  knotty  stem 
and  stiff  rough  branches,  it  seems  to  set  itself  to  resist  the  violence  of  the 
mountain  blast.  Its  light-green  lively  hue  still  continues  to  gratify  the 
eye,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of  vegeta* 
tion.  These  woods  soon  become  so  low,  that  when  a  man  stands  up  on 
a  piece  of  turf,  he  can  look  over  the  whole  of  them.  They  grow  rarer 
and  rarer  as  we  proceed^  and  as,  in  consequence,  the  heat  of  the  sun  can 
act  without  impediment  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  we  often  find  on  them 
a  great  abundance  of  mountain  plants.  The  reindeer-moss  covers  the 
more  arid  plains.  At  2,000  feet  below  the  verge  of  the  snow,  even  the 
low  birch-woods  disappear,  and  fish  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any 
waters :  the  Alpine  salmon  is  the  last.  All  hills  which  go  beyond  the 
limit  at  which  no  trees  can  grow,  are  properly  denominated  in  Swedi^ 
Fj&ll  {Fell),  Bushes  of  a  dark-coloured  nftdes  of  dwarf*birch  grow  400 
fi^  ^ghar,  and  pspbenies  {^nirw)  ripen,  but  not  beyond;  tlue  glutton 
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still  Titits  tbete  higb  latitudes.  Thus  high  ascends  Dal^all  new  Trail- 
ftrand.  After  this,  even  the  birches  disappear,  the  streams  are  covered 
only  with  brown  rather  than  green  mountain-plants;  the  only  berries 
which  ripen  are  the  whortleberries.  The  Laplanders,  the  wandering 
dwellers  of  this  region,  do  not  willingly  pitch  their  tents  higher  up  than 
within  800  feet  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  for  there  rood  fiEdls  even 
for  the  rein-deer. 

''  Eternal  snow  now  occupies  the  land,  first  covering  the  plain,  in  some 
spots  of  which,  out  of  the  brown  swampy  ground,  sprout  up  here  and 
there  scattered  mountain-plants.  Even  amidst  the  more  level  extended 
snow-ground,  tufts  of  these  may  be  seen  shooting  no  from  the  springs 
of  some  rock  rising  out  of  the  snow ;  and  even  to  200  feet  beyond  the 
limit  of  snow  some  lichens  can  sustain  their  wretched  existence.  But 
there  all  vegetation  is  at  an  end.  The  snow-sparrow  is  the  only  living 
creature  which  comes  so  high,  except  man,  eager  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge." 

After  this  picturesque  description  of  the  countryi  Mr.  Geijer 
proceeds  to  consider  uie  glaciers  and  other  phenomena  of  the  ice 
and  snow  which  it  presents,  and  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  portion  of  the  peninsula  lying  still  farther  north  and  border- 
ing  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where,  even  in  the  isle  of  M ajer^  at  the 
North  Cape,  men  are  found  to  dwell,  living  on  fish,  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  winter ;  there  the  perils  of  the  cold  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  dreadful  storms,  which  rage  with  a 
fury  passing  the  conception  of  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
their  tremendous  energy.  Concluding  his  survey  with  this,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  North,  our  author  reflects  with  complacency 
that  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  now  forms  one  whok^  as  by  na- 
ture and  history  it  was  destined  to  be ;  and  he  calls  on  every 
Swede  and  Norwegian  to  join  in  the  language  employed  by  the 
Norwegian  estates  and  people,  when,  in  1449,  on  choosing  a 
Swedish  king,  because  Norway  and  Sweden  were  by  God  so 
closely  joined  together,  and  of  old  times  united  in  love  and  union^ 
they  adlded,  "for  there  is  no  reason  why  these  two  kingdoms 
should  ever  with  our  will  be  parted  in  discord."  Language 
which  every  friend  to  Scandinavia,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the 
mode  of  the  union,  will,  we  apprehend,  readily  adopt. 

A  statement  of  his  reasons  for  entering  into  this  minute  de^ 
scription  of  the  country,  leads  our  author  to  reflect  how  easily  its 
peculiarities,  at  the  very  time  when  they  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  him,  escape  the  observation  of  the  native,  and  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  aspect  of  Sweden,  at  once  awful  and  majestici 
on  the  mind  of  a  native  of  the  South.  With  that  view,  he  quotes 
those  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Alfieri,  in  which  that 
eccentric  genius  describes  the  feelings  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
light  of  the  wild  migeMy  of  tb^  imn^ense  wood«»  the  lak^s  and 
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Srecipices  of  Sweden — passages  which  seem  to  have  greatly  struck 
Ir.  Geijer^  as  he  had  already  quoted  tliem  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Swedish  ballads.  The  remarks  of  his  own  which  immedi- 
ately follow,  are  so  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Geijer  as  a  writer, 
a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher,  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  extracting 
them. 

"  The  season  of  flowers  forms  here  a  greater  contrast  to  the  rigour 
of  winter,  and  is  therefore  greeted  with  a  far  more  lively  joy  than  in 
those  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  unaccustomed  to  that  rapid 
transition,  just  as  the  warm  glance  of  maternal  love  most  affects  the 
child,  over  whom  it  does  not  at  all  times  play.  Spring,  which  enlivens 
all  beings,  seems  in  the  North  more  than  elsewhere  to  touch,  as  it  were, 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  and  exhibits, — more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  the  transition  is  most  sudden, — a  scene  which 
must  penetrate  even  the  most  gloomy,  the  most  depressed  bosom,  with 
a  ray  of  the  lively  happiness  ot  existence.  The  snow  melting  before  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  bursting  from  the  mountains  in  innumerable  brooks,  and 
hurrying  over  the  swelling  verdure  of  the  dales  3  the  mighty  waters  now 
loosened  from  their  icy  chains,  and  with  augmented  velocity  rolling 
along  their  channels  5  the  trees,  almost  instantaneously  bursting  into 
leaf,  from  which  the  singing  birds,  once  more  greeting  the  North,  and, 
as  it  were,  drunk  with  delight,  flll  the  clear  elastic  air  of  spring  with 
their  lays ;  the  heavens  swimming  in  a  luminous  sea,  which  soon  knows 
no  more  of  night;  the  joy  which  seizes  the  whole  animated  creation  ; — 
all  combine  in  the  northern  spring  to  infuse  an  overflowing  perception 
of  life  suddenly  awaking  from  a  protracted  slumber.  If  this  flrst  trausi- 
lion  makes  a  strong  impression,  the  still  flowing  progression  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  it  has  a  more  touching  delight  of  its  own,  from  its 
contrast  with  the  frequently  barren  magniflcence  of  northern  scenery, 
and  the  shadow  of  speedy  departure  which  is  reflected  over  the  peculiar 
loveliness  of  spring.  All  the  oeauty  of  nature  in  the  North  has  a  certain 
air  of  delicacy.  This  appears  in  colours,  not  less  in  the  clear  tints  of 
the  budding  rose  than  in  the  red  which  blooms  in  the  cheek  of  the 
northern  maiden ;  it  appears  in  the  brighter  hne  of  the  northern  heaven 
compared  with  the  dark-blue  sky  of  the  South ;  it  appears  in  the  lighter, 
livelier  green  of  grass  and  leaf,  that  forms  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
unchanged  witnesses  of  winter,  our  dusky  dark  pine-tbrests,  which  still 
survive,  and  affords  peculiar  proof  of  a  weakness  of  vegetation  not  to  be 
found  in  the  riper  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  more  full-blooded  productions 
of  the  South.  Beauty  in  the  North,  therefore,  almost  always  resembles 
a  delicate  and  lovely  child,  whose  moving  innocent  charms  seem,  even 
in  the  cradle,  to  implore  for  exemption  mm  the  hard  fate  by  which  it 
must  before  long  be  doomed  to  perish ;  and  the  strong  contrast  between 
rigour  and  gentleness,  liveliness  and  lethargy,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
variations  of  the  northern  year,  in  this  manner  makes  itself  be  felt  evett 
in  the  midst  of  its  most  blooming  spring.  These  and  many  other  strik-* 
ing  peculiarities,  which  affect  human  life  with  pleasure  or  with  pain, 
seem,  on  this  very  account,  to  draw  the  attention  and  the  sympathy  of 
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men  to  nature  more  in  the  North  than  elsewhere,  to  form  a  closer  affinity 
with  her  and  her  secrets,  and  to  make  a  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 
sive feeling  of  nature  a  prominent  trait  of  the  more  distinguished  northern 
minds.  Even  in  the  oldest  theology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  it  is  this 
sentiment  which  displays  itself  in  obscure  tones  and  images;  it  is  this, 
too,  which,  refined  oy  culture,  has  since  been  chiefly  developed  in  sci- 
ence and  art." 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  North  of  the  Ancients — the  Sources  of  Swedish 
History — the  Runes — the  Icelanders — the  Mythology  of  the  North 
— and  to  the  history  of  the  Ynglinga  race,  and  the  line  of  kings 
ending  with  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Most  of  these  su^ects  have  been 
already  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  journaf,  and  we  may 
therefore  be  excused  from  again  entering  upon  them ;  and  as  the 
portion  that  specially  relates  to  the  professed  object  of  the  work — 
the  History  of  Sweden — is  in  this  volume  confined  to  the  fabulous 
or  ante-historic  period,  which  we  regard  as  destitute  of  interest  to 
all  but  natives,  we  need  not  extend  this  article  further  by  any 
observations  upon  it. 

Our  intention  of  reviewing  this  work  has  been  long  suspended 
in  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Geijer's  second  volume, 
which  was  announced  as  nearly  ready  five  years  ago;  with  the 
circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  extraordinary  delay,  and 
indeed  almost  led  to  a  belief  that  the  author  had  abandoned  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  work,  we  are  wholly  unacquainted. 
Must  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  suf- 
cient  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  public?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  now  learn  from  a  recent  announcement  of  the  pub* 
lishers  of  MM.  Heeren  and  Ukert's  manual  Histories  of  the 
European  States,  that  Mr.  Geijer  has  undertaken  to  write  a  His- 
^^  of  Sweden  for  that  collection,  and  that  until  this  is  finished, 
the  continuation  of  the  present  work  will  be  suspended.  The 
compendious  history  will  be  printed  in  German  and  Swedish,  on 
opposite  pages:  the  German  translation  is  executed  by  Mr. 
Leflier,  under  the  author's  own  inspection.  Whenever  it  appears, 
we  hope  to  find  materials  in  it  for  an  article  that  may  compensate 
to  our  readers  and  ourselves  for  the  disappointment  arising  from 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Geijer's  larger  history,  which,  we  trust,  he 
will  live  long  enough  to  resume  and  complete. 
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Akt.  VII. — Le  Tyrol  et  ie  Nard  de  TItalie.  Esquisset  des  Montrs, 
Anecdotes,  Paysages,  Chants  Populaires,  Croqnis  Historiques, 
Statistiques,  S^c.  Extrait  du  Journal  d'une  Excursion  dans 
ces  contr6es  en  1830.  Par  M.  Frederic  Mercey.  2  torn.  8vo. 
Paris,  1833. 

It  is  singular  that,  till  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  France,  and 
the  works  of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  Mr.  Inglis  in  England,  we  should 
have  had  so  few  regular  books  of  travels  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  more  interesting,  none  which 
more  amply  repays  the  traveller  for  his  visit.  In  many  points 
the  Tyrol  nvals  its  neighbour  Switzerland,  into  every  valley  and 
over  every  mountain  range  of  which,  the  English,  Germans,  and 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  pry  with  unsated  curiosity  every 
succeeding  season.  The  vastness  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  some 
of  the  Alpine  passes  of  Switzerland  surpass  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Tyrol;  but  there  are  things  there  which  far  exceed  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Switzerland. 

First  (and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  a  traveller) 
the  People.  The  beau  ideal  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry  is  far  nearer  realized  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  the 
Swiss  Alps:  the  innocence,  the  gaiety,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
hospitality  which  every  one  dreams  he  shall  discover  in  Switzer- 
land, but  which  are  rarely  found,  will  be  met  vnth  in  the  TyroK 
Again,  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  greatly  surpass 
those  of  Switzerland. 

Although  M.  Mercey's  book  does  not  quite  come  up  to  our 
standard  of  a  good  book  of  travels,  still  he  has  done  some  service 
by  pointing  out  the  best  means  of  exploring  this  interesting  coun- 
try. Besides,  those  who  are  afraid  of  taking  up  a  book  of  mo- 
dem travels,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
i>olitical  and  statistical  discussions,  and  essays  on  at  least  some 
ew  of  the  different  ologies^  may  rest  secure.  The  book  is  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  admirably  well  suited  for  a  post-chaise  com- 
panion through  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  The  writer 
starts  from  Geneva,  and,  as  usual,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
first  view  of  the  Alps.  It  would  be  wrong,  we  suppose,  to  leave 
this  out«  Evei^  one  feels,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
the  grandest  thing  he  has  yet  beheld,  and  therefore  attempts  the 
description  accordingly:  there  is,  however,  some  difference  be- 
tween seeing  and  describing,  and  when  other  and  greater  pens 
have  failed,  M.  Mercey  must  not  despair. 

'<  Le  postilion  parcourait  au  galop  la  corDiche  aerieone  sur  laquelle 
serpente  la  route.  Emport^s  par  ce  moavement  fougueux,  nous  jouis- 
sions  avec  fr^missement,  et  nos  yeux  plongeaient,  avec  une  Amotion  de 
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terreur  et  de  pklsir  indiinissabks,  dans  oet  imiten  q«l  te  devoolait; 
denmt  doos."  ae.  &c. 

From  Geneva  he  proceeds  bver  the  Simplon,  and  at  the  Lago 
Maggiore  we  have  the  usual  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Isola  Bella,  vy^hether  it  is  the  most  beautiful  or  the 
most  n^ly  thing  in  the  world.  The  subject  employs  the  pens  of 
all  tourists;  it  is  the  first  fair  debateable  point  on  entering  Italy. 
The  first  view  of  the  Alps,  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  the  Vallais, 
the  Cretins  and  the  Goitres,  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  are 
points  on  which  all  are  agreed;  but  on  the  merits  of  the  Isola 
Bella, — whether  an  artificial  island  with  regular  bastions,  covered 
with  oranges  and  lemons  and  a  grotto-work  palace,  is  in  haf- 
mony  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  is  certainly  a  question— on 
which  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  M.  Mercey,  who 
is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  describer  ^as  is  shown  by  a  number  of 
well'Cxecuted  etchings  which  bear  his  name),  is  rather  i^nst  the 
island,  though  at  last  he  becomes  in  better  humour,  finding  that  it 
pleases  by  contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
**  as  does  a  ballad  of  Moore  or  a  canto  of  Childe  Harold  after 
reading  a  page  of  old  Homer.*^  Having  settled  this  point,  he 
goes  to  Milan,  and  being  a  liberal,  Austria  and  its  police,  en- 
slaved Italy  and  its  causes,  naturally  engage  his  attention;  and 
wba;t  traveller's  attention  do  these  subjects  not  engage  who,  for 
the  first  time,  sets  foot  within  the  domains  of  Mettemich?  We 
well  recollect  never  to  have  felt  the  real  merit  of  an  English  garden 
till  we  saw  its  imitation,  and  perhaps  no  citizen  of  a  free  state  ever 
disoovered  the  whole  value  of  liberal  institutions  till  he  entered  the 
territory  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Turkey. 

'*  But,'*  observes  M.  Mercey,  *'  you  will  say,  are  these  people  really  un- 
happy? As  far  as  physical  wants,  I  say  no. — Do  they  want  bread? — Do 
they  die  of  hunger  ?  No. — ^Are  their  fields  well  cultivated,  their  villaeet 
well  peopled  ?  Better  peihaps  than  those  of  other  countries. — Is  the  ponce 
well  regnlated  ?  Admirably  well. — Do  they  tyrannite  over  or  annoy  the 
people)  I  think  not.— "Is  the  peasantiy  worse  offiban  our  own?  l4a-~ 
Can  the  mechanics  find  work  ?  Yea.*^ Are  the  people  genwally  well  off? 
Yes. — Are  they  gay  >  They  sing  from  iDoroing  to  Dight.-*'WeU,  then 
comes  the  qaestion,  what  is  it  they  do  want  to  make  tbem  really  hi^y  V 

M.  Mercey  anewers  the  question  as  all  men  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  man  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
animal,  as  all  who  consider  that  there  are  other  wants  than  mere 
animal  enjoyment,  have  answered  it  before. 

**  That  which  they  want  Is^-^iibertt — libbhtt  to  think,  to  vrrite,  to 
pnbfisb,  to  read — to  go  and  to  come,  what  and  where  they  please ;  aR  these 
rights  have  been  wrested  fwm  thetn,  and  withoot  these,  now-a-days,  a 
pMpfe  cannot  tslst.    Thdr  physical  wants  are  well  siq>pHed,  ll  is  true.> 
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in  this  respect  nature  has  been  prodigal ;  but  the  food  for  the  mind,  as 
necessary  to  the  moral  being  of  man  as  bread  is  to  bis  physical  existence, 
is  absolutely  wanting ;  the  circulation  of  ideas,  as  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nation  as  the  circulation  of  blood  is  to  the  life  of  man,  is 
denied  to  them.'* 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  these  remarks ;  but  they  are  dic- 
tated in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  show  that  the  writer  is  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  want  of  that,  which  he,  as  a  Frenchman,  has  so 
recently  obtained ;  without  good  government,  without  liberal  and 
enlightened  institutions,  the  very  beauty  of  nature  perhaps  but 
increases  the  mortification^  aggravates  the  feeling  of  regret,  that 
the  one  thing  only  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  to  the  real  en- 
joyment of  our  moral  existence.  The  days  in  which  statesmen 
were  wont  to  sing  ^'  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat  quam  sub 
rege  pio,"  are  gone  by,  and  perhaps  gone  for  ever.  How 
Italy  IS  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Austria^  or  that  of  its 
indigenous  tyrants,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved.  But  M. 
Mercey,  we  suspect,  will  not  afford  us  much  assistance  in  its  so- 
lution. At  Milan  he  hears  the  story  of  a  M.  B.,  whose  villa  in 
a  retired  valley  near  Belgirate  he  had  seen  and  admired,  M. 
Mercey  has  adopted  the  mode  of  illustrating  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom  he  describes  by  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he 
picked  up  on  the  road.  How  far  these  are  indigenous  or  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  imagination,  has  been  a  question  with  us ;  at 
all  events,  we  suspect  that  they  have  received  a  little  sentimental 
dressing  up  at  his  hands;  but  he  professes  to  give  them  neat  as 
he  hears  them,  "without  even  pruning  *^  une  certaine  enluminure 
Italienne  qui  nuit  peut  ^tre  'A  la  verit6."  He  has,  however,  told 
the  story  prettily  enough;  it  is  too  long  to  extract,  and  has  nothing 
that  is  very  new  or  very  varied,  though  it  would  not  make  a  bad 
piece  at  the  Adelphi,  always  supposing  that  Miss  Kelly  or  Mrs. 
Yates  could  be  got  for  the  herome.  The  substance  of  it  is  this : 
An  old  German,  who  has  experienced  misfortunes  and  griefs  in 
early  life,  collects  together  the  remains  of  a  shattered  fortune,  and 
retires  with  an  only  daughter,  then  a  child,  to  a  little  villa  near 
Belgirate,  where  he  takes  the  precaution  to  become  a  domiciled 
subject  of  Piedmont,  lodging  in  the  public  archives  the  certifi- 
cates of  his  marriage  and  of  the  baptism  of  his  child.  He  passes 
his  time  betwixt  the  care  of  his  daughter,  his  orchards  and 
gardens :  the  young  lady  retains  all  the  freshness  of  complexion 
and  a  mixture  of  the  enthusiastic  and  mysterious  sentimentalism 
of  her  native  country;  this,  however,  is  a  little  warmed  and  im- 
proved by  the  more  genial  sun  of  Italy.  The  father  appears 
occasionally  oppressed  by  some  concealed  grief,  and  is  soothed 
by  her  native  songs.     When  she  attains  the  important  age  of 
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fifteen^  her  father  is  desirous  that  her  manners  should  receive  that 
polish  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  intercourse  with  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  And  now  comes  what  has  so  often  happened 
before :  the  girl — educated  in  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance of  life,  without  having  acquired  any  of  that  tact  which 
enables  women  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad»  the  true 
from  the  counterfeit — is  taken  every  winter  to  Milan,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  a  Marchesina,  their  neighbour  at  the  Lake,  gets  in^ 
troduced  into  the  best  circles.  Here  she  sees  a  Count  6.,  whose 
handsome  person  makes  him  the  fashion,  notwithstanding  he  is  a 
gambler,  and  strongly  suspected  of  being  something  worse.  Hq 
sees  Judith,  is  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  her  fair  German  com- 
plexion, and  the  naivet6  and  affectionate  singleness  of  her  man- 
ners, and  makes  his  proposals:  the  father,  indignant  at  what  he 
considers  the  defilement  of  his  daughter,  by  her  being  approached 
by  such  a  lover,  rejects  him.  The  Count's  love  turns  to  hatred. 
As  spring  returns,  the  father  and  daughter  retire  to  their  villa* 
The  Count,  having  laid  his  plans,  had  preceded  them  in  disguise. 
Judith  in  her  walks,  pensively  ruminating  on  the  events  of  the 
winter  and  the  Count,  meets  her  lover.  The  seduction  com- 
mences: the  matter,  however,  is  easily  accomplished  by  one  so 
eminently  skilled;  on  the  one  side  was  consununate  villainy,  on 
the  other  nothing  but  confidence,  ignorance,  and  innocence.  She 
determines  to  confide  her  hopes  and  griefs  to  her  father,  who,  in- 
stantly on  hearing  her  name  the  Count,  stops  her  harshly.  At 
once  he  becomes  in  her  mind  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  father, — the 
Count  prevails,  and  Judith  flies  with  him,  under  the  idea  that  she 
IS  going  to  her  wedding.  With  her  she  takes  a  casket,  contaiur 
ing  her  mother's  jewels  and  some  papers  which  she  had  been  told 
related  to  herself.  She  leaves  a  letter  for  her  father,  who,  disco- 
vering that  she  had  carried  away  the  casket  with  the  letters,  eK« 
cfairas  in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  that  she  had  utterly  ruined 
them  both:  the  friend  pursues,  the  fugitives  are  arrested,  the 
papers  examined,  it  is  discovered  that  the  daughter  is  illegitimate, 
and  that  a  forged  certificate  of  marriage  had  been  deposited  by 
the  old  German,  in  order  to  establish  the  status  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  He  is  imprisoned,  tried,  and  convicted  of  falsifying  a 
public  document,  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  case,  gets  off  with  twenty 
years  of  carcere  duro,  and  dies  broken-hearted  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  months:  the  daughter  dies  in  a  madhouse  at  Turin. 
The  Count,  who  had  not  falsified  a  public  document,  escapes 
with  a  year  or  two's  imprisonment,  and,  being  let  loose  again  on 
the  public,  becomes  a  brigand,  and  finishes  his  career  in  18^  by 
being  hung  for  robbing  the  mail. 

VOL.  XII,  NO.  xxiii.  I- 
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Quitthig  Miktti  M«  Msrcey  goes  in  a  kind  of  oinnibus  {Ut 
there  are  otnnibuaes  in  Italy)  to  Lecco^  to  take  the  steani«boai 
i?bich  passes  daily  up  the  lake  of  Como  to  Domaso.  On  board 
the  steam-boat  he  hears  another  story,  and,  as  at  Milan»  he  illus* 
trated  the  general  manners  of  socie^  by  the  account  of  the  Tillanj 
df  the  Italian  Count,  he  now  gives  Us  a  narrative  of  a  deliberate 
fiiurder  cbmmitted  by  a  priest  on  a  married  woman  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  td  seduce,  to  revenge  an  insult  she  had  offered  him. 

Amongst  the  steam^boat  passengers  were  ^*  trois  ou  quatre  An^ 
glats,  pareils  ft  ceux  que  Ton  rencontre  partout>  s'6vitant  entr'eux 
comme  la  peste,  et  gardant  une  certaine  dignity  m&me  avec  leur 
ombre."  We  suspect  that  M.  Mercey,  in  the  observations  whieh 
he  at  different  times  makes  on  English  travellers^  both  male  aitd 
female,  has  either  been  guided  by  foregone  conclusions,  or  hai 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  converse  much  with  them ;  or  perhaps^ 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  not  very  capable  of  forming  A 
correct  judgment  on  the  matter* 

That  there  are  to  be  met  with  a  vast  number  of  ignorant,  ill- 
bred,  and  prejudiced  English  travellers,  no  one  can  doubt;  but 
it  must  be  considered  what  are  the  numbers  who  now  travel,  and 
ttom  what  various  classes  they  are  selected.  At  least  half  who 
go  to  the  Continent  are  persons  in  the  middling  ranks  of  lif^ 
%ho  go  from  idleness,  for  a  holiday,  or  merely  to  say  that  they 
have  been  abroad.  But  if  M.  Mercey,  or  any  other  inUslligent 
Frenchman,  would  take  the  trouble  to  exercise  a  little  judg** 
ment  in  the  selection,  we  suspect  he  would  find  much  less  of 
reserve  or  pride  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  to  all  English 
travellers*  Our  reputation  on  the  Continent  is  mainly  founded 
on  the  style  of  our  countrymen  who  used  to  travel  before  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  "  Grand  Tour"  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  young  men  from  Ox^ 
ford  and  Cambridge  were  started  off,  under  the  care  of  a  travel- 
ling tutor,  with  half  a  dozen  court  suits  in  the  imperial,  a  courier, 
a  valet  de  cbambre,  and  four  horses,  to  make  their  bow  at  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Europe,  be  present  at  the  carnival,  run  through 
the  Vatican,  and  bring  home  a  collection  of  Scagliola  tables  and 
lirater-coloured  daubs  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  If  the  tutor 
humoured  their  follies,  he  was  in  time  installed  in  one  of  the  f»- 
mily  livings;  or,  if  there  was  parliamentary  influence,  he  not 
unfrequently  got  on  the  bench  of  bishops.  These  were  the  veri- 
table ^'  milords  Anglais ;"  and  if  they  did  not  establish  our  repu- 
tation as  being  wise  men,  the  profusion  with  which  they  lavished 
their  money  gave  a  very  high  notion  of  our  riches  and  liberality,-^ 
oceasionally,  it  is  true,  at  the  expense  of  our  good  sense*  To 
this  class  succeeded,  after  the  peace  of  1814«ld,  a  host  of  sbop- 
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k€€p«n  and  others  of  the  middliog  classes*  These  had  little  to 
recommend  them ;  and  money  being  of  more  importance  to  them 
than  to  their  predecessors  (the  rich  milords),  they  were  more  care« 
fulof  it:  half  their  time  is  spent  in  wrangling  and  squabbling  with 
waiters  and  post  boys,  and  m  beating  down  the  prices  of  Parisian 
shopkeepers*  From  these  two  classes,  together  with  a  pretty  po* 
tent  admixture  of  those  who,  for  certain  good  reasons^  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  live  at  home,  the  French  notion  of  the  Cnglisk 
hasi  in  a  great  measure,  been  formed.  We  trust,  however,  that 
they  will  arrive  at  a  far  different  estimate  before  long,  when  somo 
of  their  old  prejudices  against  the  English,  and  in  favour  of  them« 
selves,  are  worn  away.  That  tliis  is  already  the  case  with  manyi 
we  are  certain.  It  is  really  singular  that  there  should  be  so  few  who 
tre  capable  of  forming  an  estimate  of  our  real  character  amongst 
a  nation  which  has  produced  such  writers  on  England  u  Rapidi 
Guixot,  Thierry,  M  azure,  Charles  Dupin,  &c« 

The  usual  route  from  Domaso  is  to  Cbiavenna,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  thence  over  the  magnificent  pass  of  the  SplugeQ 
through  the  Via  Mala  to  the  Grisons.  M.  Mercey,  whose  object 
was  the  Tyrol,  went  from  Domaso  across  the  lake  to  Colico,  and 
then  up  the  Valteline  through  Morbegno,  and  Soudrio,  to  Bor* 
mio.  This  valley  is  comparatively  Uttle  visited,  but  as  the  road 
from  the  Tyrol  over  the  Ortler-Spitz  runs  through  it,  and  theuct 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Como  to  Lecco,  it  will  soon 
become  as  much  frequented  as  some  of  the  more  known  valUes 
of  Switzerland. 

M.  Mercey  is  a  sentimental  Frenchman,  and  a  young  one :  he 
is  singularly  fortunate  in  his  rencontres  with  the  ladies  both  of 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol ;  he  is  sure  to  have  a  ftlicmima  noUe  pro* 
nounced  in  a  way  that  sends  him  to  bed  in  very  good  humour* 
At  Sondrio  he  has  his  usual  luck,  for  on  sitting  down  to  dinner 
alone,  in  the  large  salle,  a  young  girl  placed  herself  at  some  dis*> 
tance  from  him.  He  found  she  was  his  host*s  daughteti  and  at- 
tended to  keep  him  company  whilst  he  ate  his  dinner.  At  first, 
she  blushed  a  little  and  was  rather  shy ;  a  few  questions  soon  put 
her  at  her  ease:  she  spoke  French  tolerably,  on  which  she  of 
course  is  complimented,  to  her  great  delight :  this  naturally  makes 
her  communicative;  she  tells  him  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  boarding-school  at  Como,  where  they  taught  Italian  and 
French,  but  that  music  was  forbidden, "  comme  trop  vive;** — that 
there  were  an  hundred  boarders,  amongst  whom  she  had  a  great 
many  friends,  several  of  whom  were  to  pass  the  winter  at  Son- 
drio. She  finished  by  a  sigh,  complaining  of  the  strictness  of 
their  cur6,  who  forbade  all  dancing  except  during  the  carnival-^ 
that  carnival  which  lasts  but  so  short  a  time— and  even  then  lie 

l2 
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considered  dancing  almost  as  a  sin.     One  had  no  idea  that  so 
near  to  Italy,  any  one,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  considered  crime  and 
dancing  to  be  so  nearly  allied.     This  interesting  conversation  is 
interrupted  by  a  fat  waiter,  who  speaks  neither  Italian,  French, 
nor  German,  but  a  sort  of  patois.    The  young  lady,  not  liking 
the  interruption,  sends  him  about  his  business,  accompanying  her 
command  "  d'une  sorte  de  petit  juron  tout-^-fait  aimable !"     She 
then  resumes  her  former  gentle  timid  style  and  interesting  prattle, 
and  begins  to  question  our  traveller,  requiring  a  reciprocity  of 
confidence  in  consideration  of  all  she  had  told  him ;  and,  *'  like 
all  the  Italian  women,*'  observes  M.  Mercey,  was  particularly 
desirous  of  learning  whether  the  Parisian  ladies  were  very  hand« 
some  ?    There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  gallantry  on  this 
head,  and  the  next  question  was,  if  they  were  very  amiable?  if 
Paris  was  very  fine?  8lc.  &c.     Having  answered  all  inquiries  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  he  received  the  flattering  avowal  that  she 
much  preferred  the  French  to  the  Germans.    Julia  (the  name  of 
the  young  lady),  at  the  close  of  this  interesting  conference,  pulls 
out  a  pocket  album  in  which  were  inserted  sonnets  and  verses, 
both  in  Italian  and  English,  and  ends  by  desiring  to  have  the 
name  of  the  traveller,  and  a  French  sonnet  inscribed.     M.  Mer- 
cey, not  trusting  to  his  muse,  copies  the  first  twelve  lines  of  the 
fable  of  the  Two  Pigeons,  and  begs  a  song  in  return.    A  Tyro- 
lese  air  is  offered  and  accepted.     This  is  executed  *'  avec  beaucoup 
d'&me  et  de  douceur;"  and  by  the  time  the  words  of  it  were 
copied  into  the  traveller's  journal,  the  postilion  comes  to  the  door. 
"  C  etait  Tbeure  des  adieux :  qaoique  ne  connaissant  la  jolie  fille  que 
depuis  quelques  momens«  ils  ont  et^  penibles.     Enfin,  grdce  h.  ma  far- 
met^  de  voyageur,  j'ai  fait  bonne  contenance ;  et,  souriant,  je  me  suis 
lance  de  nouveau  dans  la  vie  changeante  et  vagabonde  \** 

M.  Merely  is  fortunate  in  these  kind  of  adventures:  much  more 
so  than  ourselves,  for  neither  at  breakfast  nor  dinner  in  the  Valte- 
line  or  the  Tyrol  had  we  ever  once  the  good  luck  to  have  our  soli- 
tude enlivened  by  a  sentimental  Tyrolese.  His  luck  will  probably 
in  some  degree  extend  itself  to  the  inn,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  few,  who  intend  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Tyrol,  will  be 
without  his  amusing  book,  and  we  are  certain  that  none  who  have 
read  his  account  of  the  gay  and  sentimental  Julia,  will  pass 
through  Sondrio  without  stopping  for  the  chance  of  having  their 
dinner  enlivened  by  her  presence,  and  of  being  asked  to  add  a 
sonnet  to  her  Album. 

From  Tirano  M.  Mercey  makes  an  expedition  to  the  Pus- 
clave,  a  mountain  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  appears  to 
have  repaid  his  pains.  We  may  here  once  for  all,  as  M.  Mercey 
is  young,  give  him  a  piece  of  advice.     Sentimentalism  or  its  af- 
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fectation  ia  bis  besetting  sin ;  M^henever  he  is  alone  and  in  the 
inidst  of  grand  scenery^  and  often  even  without  this  excitement, 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  meeting  with  Julias,  8cc.,)  he  becomes  sen- 
timental. At  the  lake  Pusclave  he  finds  nothing  so  poetical  as 
the  "  douce  navigation"  in  the  midst  of  grand  and  austere  soli* 
tudes,  the  brown  and  naked  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  gloomy 
and  magnificent  verdure  of  the  forests  descending  from  their  sides 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  which  they  appear  to  become  buried; 
the  lake^  a  vast  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  the  stillness  and 
transparency  of  its  dark  and  deep  waters,  the  silence  in  the  air,  the 
over-clouded  sky  through  which  only  a  single  ray  of  suulif;ht 
pierces  but  to  lose  itself  on  the  distant  waters  of  the  lake.  Ihe 
total  solitude  of  the  scene,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
inhabitant,  "  tout  saisit  fortement  le  coeur,  et  le  jette  dans  les 
r^ves,  Textase,  et  une  profonde  et  m^lancoliaue  admiration.*' 
Either  he  feels  all  these  things,  or  he  does  not ;  if  he  does,  he  will 
in  future  do  wisely  to  suppress  much  of  his  enthusiam,  or  at  least 
to  vary  the  subject  on  which  he  expresses  it.  If  he  does  not  feel 
them,  but  thinks  it  right  to  affect  what  he  has  not,  the  sooner  he 
is  undeceived  the  better. 

We  must  however  hasten  to  the  Tyrol,  as  our  space  does  not 
admit  of  loitering  by  the  way.  Froai  Tirano  to  Bormio  the  as- 
cent becomes  steeper,  and  the  Adda,  as  it  approaches  nearer  its 
source,  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  change  of  the  scenery  in  the  ascent  of  the  vine-clad  valley,  to 
the  sterility  of  Bormio  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  together 
with  the  change  in  the  character  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  costume,  are  all  well  and  gaily  described.  At  Bola- 
dore,  betwixt  Tirano  and  Bormio,  his  host  tells  him  a  marvellous, 
story  (which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  the  reverend 
hero  himself)  of  a  cur^  of  a  village  near  Bormio,  whose  personal 
prowess  has  raised  him  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Hercules.  In 
1825  or  1826,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  curate  was  returning 
from  Sondrio,  and  had  with  him  a  well-laden  purse.  About  dusk, 
whilst  he  was  muttering  his  Angelus,  the  vesper  bell  then  tolling 
in  the  valley,  he  was  accosted  from  behind  a  jutting  rock,  by  a  loud 
"  Stand !" — lending  a  deaf  ear  to  this  order,  he  but  pricked  on  his 
sorry  beast  the  faster.  "  Stand !"  again  came  from  another  quar- 
ter in  a  yet  more  determined  tone,  which  even  the  rushing  of  the 
torrent  could  not  be  supposed  to  prevent  his  hearing.  He  how- 
ever still  kept  on  his  way,  but  having  ascertained  that  he  had  thrCe 
men  to  deal  with,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  resistance,  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  dash  past  the  rock  behind 
which  the  danger  lurked,  when  a  ball  passed  through  his  horse's 
head.     It  became  clear  to  the  priest  that  those  who  adopted  this 
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mode  of  stopping  a  horse  would  not  be  very  nice  as  to  the  means 
they  might  aoopt  to  arrest  his  own  course.  Further  attempt  at 
escape  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  }^t  he  did  not  abandon 
alt  hope,  but  seeking  to  gain  time,  whilst  the  robbers  were  seising 
bis  bag  of  money,  under  pretence  of  giving  it  to  them,  he  con^ 
Irived  to  open  it  and  let  the  money  roll  on  the  road ;  his  clumsi*- 
ness  cost  him  a  good  blow  with  a  cudgel,  which  he  bore  without 
inunnuring,  notwithstanding  be  was  some  six  inches  taller  than 
his  aggressor.  He  seated  himself  by  the  road-side  a  few  yards 
off,  taking  note  of  what  was  passing,  and  determined  not  to  give 
up  the  game  for  lost.  The  three  robbers  were  on  their  knees^ 
scrambling  up  the  lire,  that  were  lying  about ;  one  of  them  (he 
who  had  put  so  sudden  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the  horse)  had 
thrown  aside  his  discharged  cat  bine;  the  second  was  armed  with 
a  stout  cudgel,  with  which  the  cur6  had  already  made  ac<|uaint- 
tnce;  and  the  third,  who  was  nearest  to  him,  had  in  his  girdle  a 
pair  of  loaded  pistols. 

l*he  priest  having  ascertained  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  in- 
Stamly  decided  on  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  although  the  opposing 
forces  were  far  from  equal,  he  did  not  despair  of  victory.  Mind- 
ful of  the  good  of  his  soul,  he  bad  his  breviary  and  rosary;  but 
not  forgetlul  of  the  well-being  of  the  body,  he  was  armed  with  a 
Itout  stick,  his  usual  companion,  and  more  especially  on  rent 
days.  The  robbers,  seeing  they  were  three  to  one,  and  conceiv- 
ing they  had  only  to  do  with  a  priest,  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  disarm  him.  Seising  a  moment  when  they  were  taking  a  last 
Ipok  to  see  if  any  of  the  money  had  escaped  their  search,  and 
stealing  behind  him  who  had  the  pistols,  he  raised  his  stick  in  his 
Herculean  arm,  and  let  it  descend  like  lightning  on  the  skull  of 
the  robber,  who  rolled  senseless  at  his  feet;  then,  before  the  other 
two  had  time  to  recover  themselves,  snatched  up  the  two  pistols^ 
$nd  one  in  each  hand,  standing  up  at  his  full  height,  cried  out-i- 
"  back,  YOU  scoundrels — fall  back,  or  you  are  both  dead  men." 
'  The  end  is,  that  after  some  swearing,  pistols  in  hand>  he  makes 
the  one  take  up  the  saddle  of  the  dead  horse,  and  the  other  the 
body  of  his  wounded  comrade,  who  began  to  show  signs  of  life^ 
and  march  before  him  to  his  home,  which  he  entered  in  triumph 
amidst  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  his  wondering  parishion- 
ers, *'  An  quinzi^me  siicle  un  tel  homme  eftt  iii  canonist  apr^ 
sa  mortl"  This  exploit  of  the  cur6  procured  him  the  continued 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  simple  parishioners;  we  think  it  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  courageous  old  Irish  gentleman, 
who,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  dispatched  so  many 
ruffians  in  the  dark  with  the  knife  with  which  he  had  been  cutting 
the  round  of  beef  for  supper,  that  stood  by  his  bed*side. 
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Whilst  tt  Bormio  h%  makes  an  exoursbQ  to  the  Moot  Gavia, 
mmd  aooompanies  a  sportsman  to  the  lake  in  the  valley  of  Fraele 
{Vallis  Ferrea),  both  of  which  repay  the  trouble*  The  following 
ttxtraot  is  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  Mercey's  style. 

"  It  it  useless  on  arriving  at  a  town  to  desire  the  postilion  to  drive  tp 
the  best  ion,  for  all  are  bad  alike.  You  usually  meet  on  the  threshold  a 
red  faced  fat  fellow,  like  what  the  common  people  of  Paris  call  vn  bel 
konme;  this  is  the  master  of  the  inn,  (padrone),  a  species  of  filthy  giant, 
who  displays  one  or  two  goitres,  and  appears  to  be  placed  there  as  a  scart- 
esew  te  travellers.  This  lumpish  indoieat  animal  iaterfeves  only  in  one 
thing,  the  receipt  and  change  of  money* 

The  wife,  more  stirring,  stimulates  the  cook  (koch),  into  activity,  gives 
an  eye  benelf  to  the  boiling  and  frying,  and  oftep,  bottle  in  hand,  attends 
the  traveller  at  table,  ready  to  seize  ev^ry  opportunity  of  hjs  being  of 
his  gufird,  to  ply  him  with  enormous  bumpers  of  Sondrio  wine.  She  is> 
xnoreover,  a  walking  scandalous  chronicle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will 
have  put  you  up  to  hU  that  has  been  said  or  done  for  a  month  past  for 
some  leagues  round. 

In  default  of  a  wife,  the  innkeeper  sometimes  sends  you  his  daughter, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned.  This  is  the  most  praiseworthy  of  the  customs 
of  the  country.  Their  prattle — ^agreeable  enough,  lets  one  into  a  thou- 
sand familiar  practices  which  we  should  never  get  at  if  wrapped  up  in 
aristocratic  pride,  or  afraid  of  opening  one's  mouth  from  the  fear  of  com- 
promising one's  dignity,  a  childish  fear  enough  in  a  traveller,  whose  posi- 
tive duty  it  is  to  talk  with  all,  in  order  to  learn  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 

The  girls  tell  us  all  about  their  village  habits,  wretched  enough  some- 
times, but  interesting  as  pictures  of  manners.  Going  to  church,  dress, 
balU,  love  affairs,  the  gooa  or  bad  temper  of  the  priest,  whose  only  fault 
sometimes  is,  that  of  not  being  able  to  make  the  carnival  longer  than  the 
rubrick  allows, — all  is  passed  in  review.  Au  reste,  the  priest  here  is 
commonly  a  good  kind  of  man,  and  that  perhaps  from  policy  and  self 
interest.  Far  from  keeping  aloof  from  their  poor  neighbours,  making 
a  doleful  matter  of  their  religion,  and  aping  a  gloomy  appearance  or 
dress,  these  gentlemen  talk  on  all  subjects,  have  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
laugh  like  their  neighbours  at  what  comes  uppermost,  are  not  very  parti- 
oular  as  to  the  dress  in  which  they  perform  their  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
are  seen  in  the  coffee-houses  amidst  the  glasses  and  the  cards  3  and  would^ 
I  doubt  not,  be  great  lovers  of  weddings  like  that  of  Cana,  where  the 
water  was  turned  into  wine.  Even  the  young  cur6,  generally  the  most 
stubborn  to  manage  of  the  whole  genus,  does  not  here  think  it  necessary 
to  assume  the  starch  austere  gait  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  other  places ;  he  has  no  objection  to  a  joke,  and  can  look  at 
a  woman  without  making  a  wry  face. 

At  Bormio,  I  entered  a  church  as  they  were  christening  a  little  girl, 
who  roared  lustily.  She  was  most  cruelly  bound  up  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  appeared  to  suffer  from  the  cold  water  which  was  sluiced  over  her. 
The  curi  was  in  high  good  humour,  blew  bis  fingers,  cut  some  rather 
odd  jokes  with  the  nurse  and  by-standers,  interlarding  all  he  said  with  a 
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certain  emphatic  y/otA,  that  hd  Ilahan  pops  out  as  unhesitatiogly  oii  all 
occasions^  as  if  it  was  the  most  ionocent  thing  imaginable,  but  which 
the  traveller  qui  se  respecie  does  not  dare  to  repeat " 

In  1620,  the  Valteline  was  the  theatre  of  a  new  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  M.  Mercey  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  religious  wars  which  raged  in  the  Valteline^  derived  from  the 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Grisons"  by  Aporta. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  new  military  road  has 
been  recently  constructed  by  Austria  at  an  enormous  expense,  to 
enable  the  troops  of  that  power  to  pass  from  Germany  into  the 
Milanese  without  infringing  on  the  territories  of  any  neutral 
power.  The  Swiss  have  long  and  nobly  resisted  the  cession  of 
the  neighbouring  Monte  Brauglio  to  facilitate  that  purpose.  This 
road  passes  over  the  Stilsferjoch  or  Monte  Stelvio,  is  9091  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  most  elevated 
road  m  Europe;  as  it  passes  near  the  Great  Ortler-Spitz,  the 
route  has  been  usually  called  the  pass  of  the  Ortler. 

The  Great  Ortler-Spitz  (L'Ortel-Spilz  M.  Mercey  invariably 
calls  it)  ranks  as  the  third  summit  in  the  chain  of  the  European 
Alps^  having  an  elevation  of  14,466  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  rises  from  an  extensive  range  of  high  glaciers^  but 
is  not  to  be  viewed  from  the  vallies  at  its  foot,  as  their  ex- 
treme narrowness  prevents  the  spectator  gaining  such  a  point 
of  view  as  would  give  the  mountain  the  full  advantage  of  its 
great  height.  The  first  ascent  of  this  mountain  took  place  in 
the  year  1804.  The  Archduke  John  directed  Dr.  Gebhard,  a 
gentleman  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  summit  was  accessible  or  not.  The  different  sides  of  the 
mountain  were  examined,  rewards  offered,  and  the  doctor  be- 
gan to  despair  of  success,  when  a  chamois  hunter  of  the  name 
of  Pichler,  a  native  of  the  Passeyrthal,  offered  himself  for  the 
attempt.  His  known  courage  as  a  fearless  and  skilful  hunter 
obtained  him  the  assistance  of  two  peasants  of  the  Zillerthal :  and 
on  the  27th  of  September,  they  set  off  from  Drofui,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  theTyrolese  side.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  a.  m.  they  reached  the  highest  point.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  was  so  great^  that  they  were  only  able  to  make  a  halt 
of  five  minutes:  but  they  made  use  of  this  short  interval  to 
observe  the  barometer.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  they  were  back 
at  Drofui.  Fatigue  had  almost  deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
speech,  as  they  had  been  seventeen  hours  incessantly  in  motion, 
over  rock,  snow  and  ice,  and  often  in  the  most  appalling  danger. 
The  two  barometers  tallied  exactly ;  corresponding  observations 
having  been  made  at  Mals^      Pichler,  observes  Mr.  Latrobe, 
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(from  whose  tour  in  1830*  we  have  takeii  this  accoubt)  is  still 
living,  and  is  described  in  his  movements  as  more  like  a  goat  than 
a  human  bein^.  From  fifty  td  sixty  chamois  in  the  course  of  a 
summer  are  his  usual  spoil.  The  Great  Order  was  ascended 
from  the  Suldnerthal  three  several  times,  by  Dr.  Gebhard  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer. 

M.  Mercey  ascended  the  Monte  Stelvio  from  the  side  of  the 
Valteline,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  from  that  of  the  Tyrol.  We  prefer 
the  account  given  by  the  latter  of  his  expedition,  and  shall  make 
bold  to  copy  it. 

'*  Threatentng  as  the  weather  had  been  for  some  days,  I  was  yet  t6 
be  favoared,  and  while  I  was  quickly  wending  my  way  up  the  narrow 
▼ale,  down  which  a  foaming  stream  descends  from  these  mighty  glaciers, 
I  was  cheered  by  seeing  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  mist  that  had 
clothed  all  objects  for  some  hours  after  sunrise ;  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  little  chapelry  and  village  of  Drofui,  but  little  lingered  upon 
the  mountains  below  me,  and  none  upon  the  broad  glistering  waste  of 
glaciers  rising  from  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  ravine  upon  which  I 
advanced,  forms  the  only  approach  to  the  base  of  these  glaciers  from  the 
northward,  though  it  has  two  distinct  heads,  separated  by  the  buttresses 
of  the  Ortler ;  the  westernmost  of  Drofai,  and  the  easternmost  that  of 
Sulden.  Had  my  time  permitted  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
visited  the  latter.  The  great  glacier  descending  into  it  is  recorded  to 
have  suddenly  made  an  advance  of  nearly  five  miles  in  the  course  of 
1823,  and  to  be  now  gradually  retiring.  Beyond  Drofui  the  bead  of 
the  valley  opens  into  a  kind  of  basin,  overhung  by  impending  glaciers  ; 
the  Ortler- Spitz  rises  to  the  left,  and  before  yon  lies  the  long  waste  <tf 
ice  and  snow  stretching  between  the  latter  and  the  Madatsch-spitz,  a 
singular  black  mass  of  rock,  starting  abruptly  from  the  breast  of  the  snowy 
mountain,  directly  over  the  further  end  of  the  valley.  Extensive  glaciers 
descend  on  either  side  towards  the  base.  The  acclivities  are  partially 
covered  with  larch  forest,  and  furrowed  by  immense  earth-slives.  Yoli 
are  too  much  under  the  Ortler  to  see  it  to  advantage. 

In  these  elevated  vallies,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  moun- 
tains to  the  southward,  spring  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  the  year:  at  that  cheering  and  ddicious  season,  when  the  face 
of  nature  appears  to  smile  under  the  influence  of  genial  suns,  and  fruit- 
ful showers,  in  the  lower  and  more  favoured  portions  of  these  regions, 
and  upon  the  vast  plain  at  their  feet,  the  gales  of  winter  are  still  moan- 
ing in  these  awful  solitudes.     And  while  other  lands  put  on  their  fresh 

*  **  The  Pedestrian,  a  Sunimer's  Ramble  in  the  Tyrol,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Pro- 
vinces, b^  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  1830."  This  work  contains,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  much  more  accurate  and  detailed  information  relating  to  the  Tyrol  and 
Engadine  than  either  the  works  of  M.  Meroey  or  Mr.  Inglis — but  the  Pedestrian 
though  an  excellent  Itinerary,  is  very  dull  reading.  One  of  the  parts  of  Mr.  Brocke- 
don*s  splendid  graphic  illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  is  devoted  to  the  passage 
of  the  Monte  Stelvio,  and  in  that  will  be  found  some  interesting  topographical  and 
statistical  information  illustrative  of  the  engravings* 
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ecvering  of  verdure,  a  fsaHiil  oootraat  is  aCfordetl  hj  ^e  broad  war  qf 
d^fol^tjoq  wbicb  bere  b^ds  tbe  cloie  of  winter,  Tbere  is  op  eftrljr 
verdure> — no  cb?erful  soog  of  birds ;  but  tb^  frequent  avalgncbe^  the 
l^i^jpg  and  f  pqroachipg  glacier,  and  the  fall  of  rocks^  are  tokens  of  tbe 
sud's  return. 

The  road  over  the  Stilfsfer-joch  now  turns  to  the  right  i|p  the  north 
side  of  a  ravine,  descending  from  the  westward,  and  opposite  to  an  enor- 
mous and  precipitoqs  pile  of  rock  forming  the  shoulder  of  the  Madatscb- 
berg.  Aner  clearing  the  first  angle  of  the  mountain  by  following  its 
windings,  you  arrive  at  a  small  inn,  from  whence  the  eye  commands  the 
depth  and  termination  of  the  ravine  before  you,  and  the  whole  conrre  of 
tbif  astonishing  route  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in  a  series  of  inter- 
pinable  zlg-zagSj  lessening  in  the  perspective.  Tb^  sqn  was  getting  tP 
its  full  power,  and  as  I  surmounted  turn  after  turn,  I  felt  that  some  far 
t^ue  would  be  incurred  before  I  stood  bet  wee  q  the  boundary  of  ^b^ 
•Tyrol  and  the  Valteline.  The  forests  ceased  with  the  Valley  of  Drofui,  but 
tp  then)  succeeded  slopes  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  sqch  brilliapcy 
apd  beauty,  that  I  could  not  but  be  amused.  Many  rare  plants  found 
pnly  upon  the  southern  Alps  crowd  the  sud  at  the  side  of  the  ^ad. 
I^ng  before  the  five  miles  at  which  the  ascent  is  calculated  had  been 
surmounted,  the  herbage  pew  thinner,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether, 
|[iving  plafe  to  rock  and  shale,  which  returned  the  hot  sun-bej^ms  with 
ipt^rest.  The  greater  portion  of  the  last  league  presented  a  singular 
and  astonishing  e^ipple  of  human  labour.  Half  the  width  of  the  road 
if  for  the  ipost  part)  covered  ip  by  strongly  constructed  wooden  galleries, 
with  roofs  aqd  supports  sufficiently  massive  to  resist  the  pressure  of  de- 
scending avalanches,  (o  whicb  this  slope  is  very  subject.  This  need  not 
be  wondered  at>  wbep  the  great  height  of  the  ridge,  over  which  this 
great  undertaking  is  carried,  is  recollected.  The  glaciers  descending  fropi 
the  flanks  of  the  Madatsch-berg  had  long  been  under  my  feet,  and  when, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  I  stood  on  the  highest  point,  I  seemed  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  waste  of  glaciers  from  which  the  principal  sum- 
jff^its  are  seen  to  arise. 

As  the  ridge  is  computed  to  rise  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  this 
saw  line,  the  road  is  scai^cely  practicable  for  (roops  or  heavy  stores  for 
longer  tb^p  a  period  of  eight  weeks  in  the  height  of  summer.  )t  is  not 
ib^  ipost  picturesque  of  the  passes  of  the  Alpsj  but  certainly  one  pf  the 
9)oit  singular." — (Ped^riw,  p.  317.) 

We  suspeet  that  the  statement  as  to  the  road  not  being  passable 
for  troops  for  more  than  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  must  be  incor^' 
rect,  as  a  large  body  of  cantonieri  is  stationed  on  the  spot,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  constantly  freed  from  snow.  We 
passed  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  passed 
by  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  although  several  feet  of  snow  had  fallen  but 
two  days  before,  it  was  then  entirely  cleared  off*  Indeed  it  would 
hardly  have  been  wortli  the  vast  expense  incurred  by  Austria  to 
open  a  road  required^  in  fact,  but  for  troops,  and  which  could 
only  be  of  service  for  eight  out  of  tha  fifi^-two  weeks  of  the  yeap« 
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Jt  it  tinft  that  Ae  passage  of  tba  SfeolviQ  cannot  be  compared  £ar 
picturesque  beauty,  widi  tbe  Via  Mala,  kading  to  the  Spltigeiif 
er  with  parts  of  the  Simplon  patSi  or  some  of  the  other  great 
Alpine  roads ;  yet  the  vast  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  iatermi- 
■able  gladers  aad  fields  of  snow  which  surround  the  traveller* 
and  the  towering  Ortler,  wild  in  all  the  majesty  of  eternal  snow* 
welt  repay  his  fatigues.  In  these  modem  days  of  lu»ury»  it 
will  be  a  recommendation  that  ail  this  may  he  seen  without  any 
risk  or  i«eonvenieBce  beyond  that  of  a  bad  bed  at  Bormio  or 
Piad. 

M.  Mereey  starts  for  the  ascent  from  Bormio,  between  which 
plain  and  the  first  stage  there  are  eight  bridges,  and  the  road 
passes  through  seven  galleries ;  in  the  rock  on  the  road  to  the  left, 
IS  the  beautiful  source  of  the  Adda,  which,  unlike  that  of  most 
rivers  (the  sources  of  which  are  generally  insignificant),  gushes 
forth  in  vast  streams  of  the  purest  emerald  green,  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rock  at  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Not  far  from  the  summit  is  the 
post  house,  inhabited  throughout  the  year  by  the  master^  a  younjj; 
woman,  and  three  douaniers,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  inhospi- 
table dwelling,  where  the  snow  lies  for  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve*  The  pass,  up  to  September,  1830,  had  been  but  little 
Anequented  by  travellers,  M«  Meroey  did  not  discover  one  French 
name :  even  those  of  tbe  English,  noted  for  their  fancy  for  new 
and  unfrequented  routes,  did  not  appear  in  any  number;  but 
there  were  several  Germans,  and  amongst  the  princes  and  barons, 
tbe  names  of  Marie-Liouise  and  Metternich  appear  *^  accoI6s  d'une 
mani^re  plaisamment  sinistre,  comoM  le  nom  du  ge6lier  i  cAt6 
de  celui  du  prisonnier."  It  was  in  1825  that  these  high  person- 
ages  traversed  the  solitudes  of  tbe  Stelvio* 

After  the  summit  was  passed,  M.  Meroey's  charioteer  starts 
off  for  the  descent  at  a  paee  quicker  than  was  agreeable  to  his 
senses :  very  soon,  however,  he  becomes  used  to  it,  the  pain  he- 
eoanes  miKed  with  pleasure,  and  swinging  round  the  zig-zag  turns 
of  the  nuKi  ceases  to  alsrm.  **  At  the  ^urth  turning  *— -but  we 
must  let  him  explain  his  own  feelings : 

*'  Au  qdatnbroe  detour,  Fabandon  avait  remplac^  la  eraiate,  et  vers  k 
miliea  in  trajet,  une  sorte  de  conliance  inexplicable  6tait  Venue  se  jola- 
dre  k  ce  plaisir  un  peu  trouble  que  donne  ce  mouvement  vif  au  hord  de 
rabtnw.  Bn  voyant  fiiir  k  wans  o6tlt,  avec  la  rapidite  de  la  fl^be,  tant 
4e  tableaux  ou  terribles  on  rians,  et  iouraoyer  lur  aia  tete  ces  monts 
femidahles,  je  m'sbandomiai  k  une  r^vprie  plejoe  de  trouble,  k  upe  joie 
faatastiqae  et  biaarre ; — boufaenr  moral  m^  dun  peu  de  souflPraoce  pour 
les  sens,  on  plaisir  des  sens  ip^le  d'un  peu  de  souffrance  morale^  que  font 
tD^jourt  ^prouver  Vimprivu,  la  pofsie,  dans  la  vie.*' 

Wo  cannot  aceuse  M.  Mwpcey  in  passing  the  Stelvio  of  making 
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mountoins  of  molehills;  but  certainly  the  road  is  perfectly  safe» 
broad  atid  good,  and  the  descent  easy ;  he  had  therefore  nothing 
to  do  but  to  desire  the  driver  of  his  gig  to  go  gently,  and  relieve 
himself  from  all  uncomfortable  apprehension :  but  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  court  these  situations  which  excite  in  him  so  much  of  the 
poetry  of  existence.  We  have  said  thus  much  in  justice  to  this 
splendid  road,  and  to  moderate  the  apprehensions  of  future  tour* 
ists  on  commencing  the  descent,  whether  towards  Prad  or  Bor- 
miOi  A  drive  down  Regent's  Street  in  a  hack  cab,  drawn  by  a 
tired  horse,  has,  in  truth,  far  more  of  real  danger  than  the  descent 
he  has  described*  Leaving  the  Ortler-Spitz,  our  traveller  passes 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige  by  Prad,  Glurns,  Mais,  to 
Finstermuntz,  and  along  the  splendid  Valley  of  the  Inn  to  In- 
spruck«  His  descriptions  and  observations  on  this  part  of  his 
tour  are  all  lively  and  well  written. 

The  difference  in  the  manners  and  dress  on  passing  from  the 
Valteline  to  the  Tyrol  is  remarkable  :  few  of  the  Swiss  costumes 
are  handsome  or  convenient,  whilst  the  fine  persons  and  handsome 
dress  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants  (mostly  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Zillerthall^  who  came  to  this  country  as 
Tyrolese  minstrels^,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

On  the  way  to  Landeck,  in  the  midst  of  the  traveller's  admira- 
tion of  a  fine  view,  a  *^  singular  incident"  occurs.  A  young  girl 
starts  from  behind  a  rock,  springs  into  his  car,  and,  without  nmch 
ceremony,  seats  herself  by  his  side.  He  is  well  pleased  with  this 
compagne  de  voyage,  as  she  viras  very  pretty.  There  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  verbal  communication,  but  at  last  he  discovers  she 
knows  a  little  Italian,  and  they  manage  to  get  on  very  well.  She 
was  going  to  a  f^te  at  Landeck,  and  was  dressed  in  her  holiday 
clothes*  Here  is  another  bonne  fortune,  and  another  opportunity 
to  praise  the  beauty  of  the  Tyrolese  women*  On  approaching 
the  towuj  some  young  peasants  called  up  her  blushes  by  an  un- 
seasonable joke,  and  she  takes  her  leave,  not  wishing  to  compro- 
mise her  reputation  by  making  her  entree  in  company  with  a 
stranger, 

<*  ce  qu'elle  m*a  nai'vement  explique  par  un  mot  Italien  tr^-ener- 
gique,  que  je  lui  ai  fait  repeter  h  deux  reprises,  taut  il  me  paraissait 
Itraage  dans  cette  jolie  boucbe  !^* 

M«  Mercey  is  no  great  lover  of  statistics;  but  to  this  there  is 
^n  exception  in  favour  of  beauty,  which  induced  him  to  make 
estimates  and  calculations  in  the  different  countries  he  passed 
t'lrough,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantum  of  beauty  in 
each.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Tyrolese  women,  he  says  the  wo- 
men are  strong,  often  pretty,  sometimes  very  handsome— /e  calcnl 
sur  la  beaute  m*<i  presque  totfjours  donne  trois  sur  douze.    He  has 
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not,  however,  been  very  precise  in  stating  the  data  on  which  he 
makes  his  calculations,  whether  the  old  and  the  young  are  all 
taken  as  they  come,  or  whether  only  those  ranging  within  a  cer- 
tain age.  The  terms  of  the  formula  may  make  a  material  dif-i 
ference  in  the  result.  In  his  second  edition  he  ought  to  clear  up 
this  important  point. 

Imst,  a  small  town  between  Landeck  and  Inspruck,  may  be 
considered  (as  regards  canary  birds)  as  the  aviary  of  Europe.  The 
trade  in  these  birds  is  considerable.  An  inhabitant  informed 
M,  Mercey  that  in  a  good  breeding  year,  above  150,000  franca 
worth  of  this  musical  merchandize  is  exported.  Italy,  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  even  Russia,  are  the  consumers  of  the  stock. 

The  public  buildings  of  Inspruck  have  little  of  interest  ex^ 
cept  the  tomb  of  Ma^cimilian,  bv  far  the  most  splendid  and 
singular  monument  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross.  Mr.  Latrobe's  account  of  this  is  better  than  that 
given  by  M.  Mercey,  and  we  copy  it. 

''  In  the  centre  of  the  main  aisle  rises  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  an  astonisbiog  work  of  art.  His  ashes  repose  under  the 
ponderous  tomb,  upon  the  sides  of  which  bis  great  actions  are  detailed  in 
a  series  of  matchless  basso-relievos :  and  the  effigy  kneels  on  the  summit 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  the  face  turned  to  the  high  altar.  On  either 
^de,  between  the  red  marble  columns  that  support  Uie  roof  and  the  altar 
screen,  stand  twenty-eight  gigantic  bronze  statues  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hap^burg  and  the  illustrious  knights  of  Christendom.  The 
noble  proportions,  elaborate  art,  and  workmanship;  the  curious  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  armour  and  costume  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  charm 
which  the  name  of  many  of  them  exercises  over  the  imagination  in  con- 
templating the  characters  and  deeds  of  past  times — all  conspire  to  render 
this  scene  a  strangely  interesting  one.  Besides  Rudolph  and  his  imme- 
diate issue,  the  eye  meets  with  several  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  Europe 
unconnected  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  There  stands  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Grotbs,  and  Clovis,  and,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  con<p 
trast,  our  own  Arthur  of  England,  a  fine  martial  figure,  stands  with  opeq 
beaver  between  Duke  Sigismund  with  his  heavy  robes  and  heavier  coun- 
tenance on  one  side,  and  the  grotesquely-armed  Theopertius  on  the  other. 

'^  Few  figures  in  the  midst  of  that  crowned  and  imperial  assemblage 
strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  aged  figure  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
standing  erect,  with  the  symbols  of  holy  warfare  spread  over  his  shield, 
and  blazoned  upon  his  armour :  but  instead  of  the  kingly  crown  or  helmet, 
which  decorate  the  major  part  of  his  neighbours,  bearing  upon  his  head  his 
Master's  twisted  crown  of  thorns." — Pedestrian,  p.  59. 

These  imposing  figures  are  so  arranged,  that  on  f^te  days  a 
wax  torch  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each ;  the  effect  of  this 
scene  must  be  magnificent.  In  a  corner  of  the  same  church,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  under  a  plain  marble  flag-* 
stone  let  into  the  pavement,  lie  the  ashes  of  Andrew  Hofer,  a 
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jptntimt  If  d<e  trtT9ller  in  Switieritnd  finds  Urn  Qtme  ofT«U 
tbsbrined  in  the  bearu  of  the  beasantrji  evtry  9t6p  be  takes  in  th# 
Tyrol  will  remind  him  of  Ilofer :  there  is  not  a  cottage  which 
he  enters  in  which  the  traveller  does  not  see  between  the  cruci« 
fii  and  the  image  of  the  patron  saidt^  some  representation  of 
him  in  the  dress  he  wore  when  leading  his  countrymen  to  their 
country's  battles.  Since  hii  military  murder^  in  his  native  vallies 
Abdrew  Hofer  is  revered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  saint  and 
Inartyn  There  is  not  in  all  history  a  more  interesting  or  more 
mstructive  episode  than  the  enterprises  of  Hofer  and  his  oompa^ 
nion8;*»the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Austria,  the  injustice  of  his 
execution  by  the  French,  the  matchless  energy  and  heroism  of  ft 
band  of  peasants  led  on  by  one  of  themselves,  abandoned  by 
Austria,  by  their  own  nobles,  for  whom  they  were  fightings 
making  head  againit  the  powerfbl  armies  of  Bavaria  and  France,'-*^ 
aU  unite  to  give  a  deep  interest  to  every  thing  which  relates  to 
the  patriot.  When  Hofer  vms  led  out  to  execution,  his  impri* 
soned  countrymen,  through  whom  he  passed,  could  not  contain 
their  indignation  and  cries  for  vengeance*  *'  Silencei  I  pray  you,  my 
friends,"  he  Baid»  "  in  pity  both  to  you  and  myself-^^he  time  will 
eorne**^!  am  about  to  die»  but  I  tell  you,  that  the  Tyrol  dies  not 
with  me."  There  are  not  a  few  in  the  Tyrol  who  already  look 
Anxiously  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Whilst  at  Inspruck  M.  Mercey  makes  an  ascent  to  the  sum- 
fnit  of  the  Solstein;  from  thence  he  passes  over  the  Brennef 
to  Brixeui  makes  an  excursion  up  the  lower  valley  of  Meran,  and 
then  returns  to  Botaen,  from  Botzen  to  Trent,  and  from  Trent 
to  Roveredo:  and  he  has  well  described  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  and  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  through  which  his 
route  led  him,  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  people  by  little 
anecdotes  and  stories  picked  up  by  the  way.  It  is  the  fhtnkness, 
simplicity  and  open^heartedness  of  the  people,  the  total  absence 
6f  that  griping,  grasping  greediness  which  meets  the  traveller  at 
every  turn  m  Switzerland,  that  make  a  journey  in  the  Tyrol  so 
much  more  pleasant  than  one  amidst  the  wilder  grandeur  of  th6 
Swiss  Alps  and  Lakes. 

Among  the  many  interesting  subjects  of  observation  afforded 
by  a  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  gradual 
admixture  of  the  two  peoples  of  Italy  and  Germany^  On  most 
of  the  other  points  at  which  the  Alps  are  crossed,  the  change  is 
more  rapid,  whilst  the  original  difference  of  the  people  is  not  so 
merked:  in  passing  up  the  Valteline  the  difference  of  manners, 
language^  buildings,  &c»,  is  very  striking,  but  it  is  still  more  so  in 

Sassing  over  the  Brenner  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige.    At 
tovei^Oy  M«  Mercey  observes  Itlilian  customs  begin  to  predo- 
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iufMits)  no  oalbi  aire  bow  beard  but  pet  Dkna^  per  B^c$k&f  «r 
per  la  Madonna.  The  canailh  of  the  city,  half  naked^  lounge 
abouif  or  sleep  under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  the  arcades)  beg- 
gars  without  shirts  appear  in  silk  stockings  and  vehet.  waists 
coats;  here  begins  a  large  consumption  of  garlic^  onions^  and 
spices  $  polenta  (a  sort  of  hasty-pudding  made  of  the  flour  of  the 
maiie),  and  vegetables  form  the  principal  food  of  the  people* 
Nevertheless,  although  the  Italian  character  preponderatesi  still 
the  Tjrolian  is  not  entirely  obliterated.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  a  kind  of  fused  massi  making  a  whole  in  which  southern 
spirit  and  gaiety  is  curiously  tempered  by  German  gravity  and 
|rfilegm«  It  exhibits  seme  analogy  to  that  of  the  Brescians^  Ber- 
gamese^  fcc.>  but  the  German  mixture  prevailing  somewhat  diore 
largely,  gives  an  original  and  piquant  tone  to  the  manners  of 
these  mountaineers* 

At  Roveredo  M«  Mercey  falls  in  with  two  travelling  eompa* 
niodS)  the  one  an  Englishman  de  Cantorbety,  (by  the  Way,  scarcely 
a  single  name  of  a  place  is  spelt  correctly),  "  bilieux,  froid,  jugeur 
ironique,  aux  idees  precises  et  Americaines;" — the  other  an 
Italian,  who  is  poetical,  and  talks  something  very  like  nonsense. 
The  common  sense  of  the  Englishman  does  not  please  his  fcom* 
pauions ;  he,  in  truth,  rather  smacks  of  the  utilitarian  school,  and 
on  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  com*- 
pbnion»  He  finds  fault  with  what  all  have  felt  to  be  absurd,  as 
Well  French  as  English,  namely,  the  expending  a  large  capital 
in  elating  a  manufactory  in  thd  style  and  on  the  scale  of  a 
palace,  six  times  larger  than  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  owner: 
his  proposal,  however,  that  the  money  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  not  building  palaces  which  the  owners  were  too  poor  to 
inhabit,  or  manufactories  too  lar^e  for  the  Wants  of  trade,  iihould 
bave  been  employed  in  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
the  nest  of  beggars  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  annoyed, 
cannot  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  in  vogue^ 
that  all  auch  charities  are  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial*  We 
recommend  to  Mensienr  C Anglais  bilieux^  dt  Cantorbety^  avec 
nn  visage  pile  et  hh  pea  ro$e,  et  de$  yeua  d^un  vert  aseez  ieme^ 
forthwith  to  read  Miss  Martineau's  admirable  tale  of  Cousin 
Marshall,  and  to  be  better  prepared  on  his  next  ej(cursion  for 
any  sentimental  l^rench  traveller  he  may  fall  in  with. 

Although  M.  Mercey  has  made  his  Englishman  as  atrabllafious 
and  as  cold  as  his  imagination  could  conceive,  he  has  put  into  his 
mouth  some  of  the  best  and  most  straight-forward  observations  in 
his  book.  Whether  they  were  really  uttered  by  him  or  not,  we 
bave  no  fault  to  find,  except  that,  perhaps,  he  has  made  him  a 
little  too  hard  on  the  poetic  Italian,  when  his  course  of  enthusiasm 
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on  the  first  sight  of  Benaco  and  la  bella  Italia,  is  somewhat 
ruffled  by  the  light  of  the  white  uniforms  of  some  Austrian  soldiers 
on  their  march.  The  Englishman  breaks  out,  and  addressing  the 
Italian,  says,  ^'  these  are  your  masters  and  ever  will  be — the 
power  of  Italy  is  past.  All  nations  have  their  seasons,  yours  is 
in  the  sere  of  the  leaf,  your  winter  is  come.  These  men  have 
«abres,  guns,  and  cannon,  and  know  how  to  use  them — they  have 
leaders,  you  have  none :  you  know  neither  how  to  submit  or  to 
fight:  in  lieu  of  arms  you  have  nothing  but  words  to  oppose 
to  them."  The  Italian  is  sorely  galled  by  these  ill-natured  re- 
marks, and  tries  to  refute  them  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 
'  The  taste  of  M.  Mercey  evidently  leads  him  to  prefer  his  poe* ' 
tical  to  his  matter-of-fact  companion.  They  have  some  long 
oonversations  together,  in  which  the  Italian  initiates  him  intd 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  domestic  life  in  Italy,  the  most  amusing 
part  of  which  is  his  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  manners  of 
the  Italian  ladies,  "  whether  they  are  not  either  too  affected  or 
too  natural  ?'' 

'*  Too  natural !"  exclaims  their  compatriot, — "  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  all  subterfuge,  all  falsehood,  all  prudish  airs ;  that  they 
hide  their  souls  no  more  than  they  do  their  faces,  strip  themselves  stark 
naked,  morally,  and  are  as  downright  as  others  are  coquettish.  All  this 
I  admit,  if  you  please.  At  the  end  of  a  single  day  you  know  whether  or 
not  you  will  be  allowed  to  pay  your  court :  whether  your  love  will  be 
returned:  whether  you  are  liked  or  disliked;  and,  if  the  place  is  already 
taken,  you  are  told  so  at  once.  The  day  after  you  have  been  seen  m 
the  first  time,  you  will  be  accepted,  or  at  once  sent  about  your  business. 
Our  beauties  are  neither  false  nor  cruel  enough  to  mske  a  man  miserable 
merely  to  gratify  their  self-love.  What  you  call  love  at  first  sight  dis- 
gusts your  French  ladies  ^  but  with  us  such  attachments  are  as  durable  as 
sudden;  formed  in  an  instant,  they  become  eternal.  Two  persons  meet, 
are  smitten,  and  an  attachment  is  formed  which  lasts  for  life.  We  do 
things  as  nature  willed  they  should  be  done.  She  placed  voluptuousness 
in  the  foreground  as  a  bait ;  but  the  allurement  of  mere  sensual  pleasure 
soon  gives  way  to  more  intellectual  wants.  These  sentiments,  which  your 
cold  and  proud  souls  call  material,  become  spiritualized.  Possession,  re- 
flection to  which  happiness  gives  birth,  and  perhaps  the  force  of  habit, 
strengthen  and  give  a  character  of  fidelity  and  durabihty  tq  a  connection 
wbiph  is  often  the  effect  of  chance.  It  is  rare  among  us  to  find  these 
kinds  of  unions  end  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  this 
constancy  has  more  of  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  enforced  by  no  contract, 
not  sworn  to  ring  in  hand,  before  a  priest  at  the  altar.  It  is  one  way  of 
making  amends  for  the  folly  of  matrimony.  Amongst  us  marriage  is  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  but  love  is  quite  another  thing : — it  is  love. 

*^  They  were  well  aware  up  above,"  said  he,  raising  his  eyes,  **  what 
they  were  about  when  they  gave  women  these  soft-sweet  forms;  that 
physical  beauty  which  man  dbes  Qot  possess,  and  in  surrounding  them 
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with  an  atmoephere  of  Foluptoousness  and  felicity !  .  .  •  We  run  after 
them  because  they  are  pretty  ^  we  love  them  because  they  make  us 
happy ;  and  we  adhere  to  them  because  we  love  them,  or  even  only 
because  we  have  loved  them.*' 

And  as  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  his  remark,  he  re- 
lates an  instance  of  a  liaison  of  this  kind  where,  after  a  duration 
of  eight  years,  the  lady,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Bergamo, 
was  seized  with  the  small«pox,  from  which  she  escaped  with  life, 
but  with  the  total  sacrifice  of  her  beauty.  To  the  credit  of  the 
lover,  ^'  il  Taima  comme  auparavant;  il  etait  aussi  tendre,  aussi 
empress6  auprisde  son  monstre,  qu'il  avait  6t6  autrefois  aupr^s  de 

la  belle  Giletta Il  voyait  avec  les  yeux  de  Tbabitude  et  du 

\)ass6y  ou,  j'aime  mieux  encore  le  croire,  avec  les  yeux  du  coeur." 

From  Riva  M.  Mercey  goes  along  the  Lake  of  Garda  to  De- 
zenzano  by  steam,  having  first  made  an  expedition  to  Arco  and 
Torbole.  At  Torbole  be  witnesses  a  lake  storm.  No  traveller, 
since  the  time  of  Virgil,  ever  visits  the  accommodating  Garda 
without  a  tempest. 

*' Ijia  lare  maxime  tuque, 

Fluotibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino.** 

And  here  the  tour  ends. 

M.  Mercey  is-  a  bad  describer  of  scenery  and  seasons.  Yet 
from  the  various  attempts,  it  would  seem  that  he  considers  this  his 
forte.  His  pages  are  crowded  with  descriptions.  Mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  with  snow,  bare  and  barren  without  snow ; 
rivers  sluggish  and  slow,  foaming  and  furious;  torrents,  forests, 
lakes  and  plains,  sftid  under  every  aspect,  sun-rise,  sun*set,  the 
full  glare  of  meridian  day^  the  grey  of  evening,  and  night  dark- 
less, all  are  brought  into  play.  And  yet  he  has  scarcely  ever 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  either  a  clear  or 
vivid  image  of  any  one  of  the  scenes  he  has  described.  He  talks 
much  about  painting  and  the  picturesque,  and  is  himself  no  mean 
artist,  as  before  observed;  but  neither  his  descriptions  nor  his 
drawings  exhibit  any  great  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position or  of  broad  massing.  Whilst  he  should  be  seeking  after 
general  character,  he  loses  himself  in  the  details,  and  probably 
he  considers  description  a  much  more  easy  matter  than  it  really 
is.    The  short  paragraph  or  two  in  Dr.  Clarke's  travels,  (we 

?uote  from  recollection,)  in  which  he  describes  the  basin  in  which 
nspruck  is  situated  as  so  surrounded  by  the  overhanging  hills, 
that  the  wolves,  prowling  amidst  the  mountain  tops,  look  down 
into  the  streets  of  the  city,  gives  a  better  notion  of  the  place  than 
any  one  of  the  elaborate  descriptions  contained  in  M.  Mercey 's 
two  volumes.     A  little  more  thought,  a  little  less  care  as  to  the 

VOL.  XII.   NO.  XXIII.  M 
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fltiiih  and  the  accessories,  more  attention  to  the  composition  as  a 
t%hole»  with  a  studied  determination  to  say  no  more  than  is  felt, 
and  not  to  write  at  all  until  something  is  actually  felt, — will  make 
M.  Mercey's  next  work  (as  far  as  sentiments  and  descriptions 
go)  better  worth  reading  than  the  ode  before  us.  At  present  be 
seems  in  a  constant  state  of  sickly  preparation ;  he  would  seem  to 
grow  his  descriptions  and  sentimental  feelings  as  people  do  mus- 
tard and  cress,  only  to  cut  them  down  by  handfuls,  the  very  moment 
the  first  seed-leaves  peep  above  the  ground.  We  fear  that  much 
ichooling  on  this  head  is  necessary;  for  just  preceding  a  flood  of 
vapid  and  detailed  description  of  the  first  view  of  the  lake  of 
Garda,  from  a  high  point  of  the  road  from  Roveredo  to  Riva» 
he  makes  his  Italian  companion  burst  forth  with  the  beautiful 
description  by  Dante  of  the  same  scene. 

"  Saso  In  Italia  bella  giace  un  laco 

Appid  deir  Alpe,  cbe  serra  Lamagna, 

Sovra  TiroUl,  che  ba  nome  Benaco. 
Per  roille  fonti  e  piu,  credo,  si  bagna, 

Tra  Garda,  e  val  Ca,  monica  e  Pennioo, 

Deir  acqua  che  net  detto  lago  stagna. 
Loco  h  nel  mezzo  ]k  dove  il  Trentino 

Pastore,  e  quel  di  Lrescia,  e  il  Veronese 

Segnar  poria,  se  fesse  quel  camino. 
Siede  Peschiera,  hello  e  forte  amese 

Da  fronteggiar  Bresciani  e  Bergamaschi, 

Onde  la  riva  inlorno  piii  discese. 
Iti  convien  cbe  tutto  quanto  cascbi 

Cid  cbe  in  grembo  a  Benaco  star  non  pud, 

£  fassi  fiume  giil  pel  verdi  paschi. 
Tosto  che  i'acqua  a  coiTer  mette  c6, 

Non  piCi  Benaco,  ma  Mincio  si  chiama 

Fino  a  Governo,  dove  cade  in  Po. 
Non  molto  ha  corso,  cbe  trova  una  lama 

Nella  qual  si  distende  e  la  impaluda, 

£  suol  di  state  talor  esser  grama."  * 


la  beauteous  Italy  a  lake  there  lies, 
Its  name  Benacus,  over  the  Tjrol, — 
Above  it,  high  the  lofty  Alps  arise; — 

More  than  a  thousand  Eushing  springs,  I  ween. 
Which  Hwixt  CaroonTca  and  Garda  roll, 
This  lake  receives  within  its  bosom  sheen. 

Here  is  a  spot  where  Brescia's  Bishop  might 
Meet  with  Verona's,  and  with  Trento's  too, 
And  give  their  blessiiigs  in  each  other's  sight. 

Where  slopes  the  bank  with  easier  descent. 
Against  the  Bercamese  and  Brescian  foe 
A  warlike  front  F^schtera  doth  present 
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A  description  of  this  beautiful  countiy,  (the  comm^ndevent  of 
the  magnificent  series  of  lakes, -^beginning  with  Garda,  and  end^ 
ing  with  Orta,-* which  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chain, 
intersecting  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombard^,)  at  once  so  simple 
and  poetical.-— whilst  from  its  accuracy  it  might  almost  serve  as  • 
map-^one  should  have  supposed  must  have  given  him  the  key  be 
was  in  search  of.  We  had  written  these  observations  before  wt 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  that  M.  Mercey  had 
entered  fully  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  description,  and  its 
difficulties.  And  we  can  only  express  our  surprise,  that  one  who 
has  thought  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject  should  have 
fisiled  so  completely  in  the  execution. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  think 
favourably  on  the  whole  of  M.  Mercey  as  an  amusing  writer  of 
a  very  light  book.  He  has  succeeded  well  enough,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  induce  him  to  write  another;  if  he  does,  we  hope  that 
he  may  be  induced  to  add  a  little  more  ballast,  a  little  more  phi* 
losophy  and  observation,  and  to  omit  sonie  portion  of  his  senti* 
ment  and  description,*  and  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably 
find  fewer  Julias  in  the  satles  a  manger,  and  that  the  JelicisMi ma 
noties  will  be  less  frequent.  '  There  were  parts  of  the  country 
which  he  omitted  to  see,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that 
which  he  visited,  quite  as  interesting  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
scenes  he  describes;  we  allude  particularly  to  the  Pusterthal,  the 
Val  de  None,  opposite  to  Salurno,  on  the  road  between  liotzen 
and  Trent,  the  valley  of  the  Salza,  from  Saltzburg  to  Badgastien, 
and  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  Kiinig-see  on  the  confines  of  Ba- 
varia, which  would  have  well  repaid  him  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit, 
^o  one  going  to  the  Tyrol  should  omit  any  one  of  these. 

We  have  no  room,  and  it  is  beyond  our  province,  to  make  any 
particular  observations  on  Mr.  Inglis's  Travels  in  the  Tyrol,  al- 
ready adverted  to,  and  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  with 
M.  Mercey*s  Tour;  but  we  must  remark  that  its  merits  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  same  author's  Spain  in  I8S0.  Some 
inaccuracies  show  that  the  observations  must  have  been  made  at 


There  full  the  waters  with  their  swelling  tide, 
Tiiat  from  Benacus'  bosom  running  u'e% 
1u  limpid  ttre^nis  through  verclanl  meadows  glidf. 
When  Iroin  the  lake  it  firbt  begins  to  flow, 
Ti*  Mincio  cail'd — Uenacus  now  no  more— 
EVn  to  Governoy  where  ir  joins  (he  Po. 
Nor  wanderclh  far,  liefore  it  finds  a  plain, 

OVr  which  its  waves  in  stagnant  pofiU  are  spread; 
Where,  in  the  summer,  noxious  vapours  reign." 
From  Mr. Wright's  ver^  able  Uanslatioa  of  the  Jnih-no,  recently  published.  Canto  Xt* 
dues  61--81. 

M  £ 
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least  in  haste,  and  almost  afford  ground  for  suspecting  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  all  the  places  he  describes.  We  must  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  Mr.  Inglis  one  caution,  (which  future  travel- 
lers wilVdo  well  to  keep  in  mind,)  and  it  is  on  a  subject  of  import- 
ance :  namely/ when  travelling  in  a  country  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  to  be  careful  not  to  repeat  conversations  on  political 
subjects.  In  a  short  expedition  up  the  Pusterthal,  Mr.  Inglis  has 
repeated  some  observations  of  that  kind,  with  indications  of  the 
place  and  persons,  sufficient,  one  should  suppose,  to  secure  his  un- 
fortunate friends  a  place  in  some  Austrian  dungeon,  as  a  reward 
for  their  confidence  in  him.  Does  Mr.  Inglis  suppose  that  Prince 
Metternich  is  so  indifferent  to  what  is  said  by  writers  on  the 
Tyrol;  as  not  to  read  by  himself  or  deputy  all  that  is  written  upon 
it?  and  (knowing  what  he  does  of  Austrian  politics  and  police) 
can ;  he  i suppose  that  his  friends'  interests  will  be  advanced,  by 
publisbiujgtto  the  world,  the  sentiments  they  uttered  in  the  free- 
doin  of  pergonal  intercourse?  Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  inter- 
locutors are  imaginary,  or  at  least  that  they  are  so  disguised  as  to 
elude  all  vigilance,  even  of  the  Austrian  police.  Mr.  Inglis  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  erred  grievously  on  this  head.  Others  have 
recklessly  compromised  the  interests  of  those  who,  in  confidential 
communication  expressed  opinions,  the  publication  of  which 
might  have  been  their  ruin. 


Art.  VIII. —  1.  Die  Poesie  der  Troubadours.     Nach  gedruckten 
ynd  handschriJUichen  Werkeu  derselben  dargestellt  von  Fried- 
rich  Diez,  au3serordentIich  Professor  an  der  Konigl.  Preus- 
sischen  Rheinuniversitat.     (The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
illustrated    from    their  printed   and   manuscript   Works,    by 
F.  Diez,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Royal  Prussian  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.)     Zwickau,  182G.     8vo. 
2.   Leben    nnd    Werke    der   Troubadours.      Ein    Beitrag  zur 
.    niihern  Kenntniss  des  Mittelalters,  von  F.  Diez.     (Lives  and 
Works  of  the  Troubadours,  a  Contribution  towards  a  more 
intimate    Knowledge    of   the   Middle   Ages,    by   F.   Diez.) 
Zwickau,  1829.     8vo. 
Few  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  incomplete  for  so  long  a  period,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  Troubadours  of  Provence  and  their  illustrious  rivals, 
the  Trouveurs  of  Normandy.     Of  the  two,  the  Provencal  poets 
have  undoubtedly  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
which  this  implies,  for  to  them  fame  was  dealt  out  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.     Schlegel  says,  "  tout  le  monde  parlait  des  Trou- 
badours," adding,  with  equal  truth,  "  et  personne  ne  les  connais- 
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salt  ;*'  and  from  this  ignorance  of  their  proper  claims  to  admira^ 
tion,  their  encomiasts  long  continued  to  attribute  to  them  the 
sparkling  qualities  for  which  their  Norman  contemporaries  were 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  to  load  them  with  praises  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  equal  merits  were  left  at  once  '*  unho- 
noured  and  unsung/'  When  at  length  the  works  of  Barbazan, 
LfCgrand^  and  other  editors  of  the  remains  of  the  Norman  poets^^ 
obtained  for  the  latter  that  attention  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
nied them,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  opinions  of  the  reading  public 
threw  the  merits  of  the  Troubadours  into  a  state  of  temporary, 
oblivion ;  and  it  was  not  until  Raynouard  published  his  inestim- 
able Choix  des  Poesies  originales  des  Troubadours,  that  there  ex- 
isted materials  to  enable  us  to  form  anything  like  a  just  apprecia- 
tion either  of  the  faults  or  beauties  of  these  brilliant  votaries  of 
"  le  gai  saber."  Not  that  there  had  been  wanting  writers  willing 
to  employ  their  pens  in  recording  their  history :  of  such  there  were 
many;  but  all  oF them,  from  Nostradamus  down  to  Millot,  alike 
deficient  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  subject,  the  want 
of  which  was  but  poorly  compensated  by  their  blind  and  indiscri- 
minating  admiration.  Raynouard's  volumes  at  length  dispersed 
the  clouds  which  had  so  long  overshadowed  the  bright  star  of 
Provencal  poetry ;  and  when  it  again  shone  forth  upon  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh  lustre  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  had  for  a  time  been  enveloped.  In  the  pages  of  that 
learned  and  admirably  edited  collection,  will  be  found  materials 
of  equal  interest  to  the  poetical  amateur,  the  philologist,  and  the 
historical  student:  the  first  is  provided  with  an  ample  store  of  his 
favorite  reading,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  originality  of  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  harmony  of  the  versification;  the 
second  is  instructed  by  the  copious  and  skilful  development  of  a 
language  possessing  beauties,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly 
transmitted  to  its  descendants;  and  the  third  gratified  by  a  dis- 
play of  historical  facts  and  allusions  tending  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  the  so  called  good  old  times.  We 
feel  a  pleasure  in  paying  this  just  tribute  of  approbation  to 
M.  Raynouard's  work,  which,  when  completed  by  his  long-pro- 
mised glossary,  will  long  remain  a  model  of  imitation  for  all  simi- 
lar works.  To  the. attention  which  its  publication  has  excited  on 
behalf  of  the  Troubadours,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  pre- 
sent volumes  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Diez,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  our  readers  such  an  account  as  may  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Trouba- 
dours and  their  poetry. 

Under  this  name  of  Troubadours  (a  name  derived  from  the 
Provencal  trobaire,  to  find ;  trobador,  the  finder  or  inventor),  are 
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included  nil  those  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuriei, 
whose  writings  are  composed  in  the  langne  d'Oc^  or  Provengal 
tongue,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  in  various  points  of  view^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  languages  which  derive  their  origin 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and  which  was  spoken  both  in 
Uie  South  of  France  and  the  eastern  parts  bf  Spain.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  within  which  this  language  was 
used ;  for  general  purposes,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  prevalent  idiom  south  of  the  Loire;  while  its  rival,  the 
langut  d'Oil  (the  Norman  French),  was  the  dialect  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  north  of  that  river.  In  Spain,  the  langnt  d'Oc  was 
chieHy  used  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands,  whore,  according  to  Bastero,  it  existed  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  purity  so  late  as  17^4,  when  he  wrote  upon  the 
subject;  while  in  the  south  of  France  it  had  been  long  supplanted 
by  the  Limousin,  Languedocian,8lc. 

'I'he  exact  period  to  which  we  may  assign  the  origin  of  Trou* 
badour  poetry  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  contemporary 
Latin  literature,  holding  no  doubt  its  vernacular  rival  in  little  es- 
teem, makes  scarcely  any  mention  of  it;  while  from  the  earliest 
of  those  votaries  of  the  Pro\^n5al  muse  whose  works  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  d«^rive  little  or  no  information  on  die  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  therefore  reduced  to  conjecttires.  In  every 
country  it  should  be  remembered,  tliat  popular  poetry  is  always 
the  oldest;  and  as  it  is  ever  distinguished  by  simplicity,  both  in 
the  style  of  its  narratives  and  descriptions,  and  in  the  metiical 
form  in  which  it  is  composed,  so  it  finds  most  favour  in  those 
times  when  men's  minds  are  filled  with  a  belief  in  the  marvellous, 
and  their  spirits  inflamed  by  a  longing  after  ad\'enture.  The  rea* 
son  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  it  is  in  the  results  of  these  exciting  in- 
fluences, that  popular  poetry  every  where  finds  its  most  attractive 
materials.  Production,  as  the  political  economists  have  it,  is  the 
consequence  of  demand,  and  it  applies  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
every  thing  else.  From  the  demand  for  tliese  popular  composi- 
tions, arose  the  wandering  minstrels,  whose  business  it  was  to  tra* 
vel  round  the  country,  reciting  tales  and  adventures,  and  relieving 
the  monotony  of  their  recitations  by  musical  accompaniments. 
To  this  class  of  adventurers,  whose  powers  of  amusement  were 
adapted  to  the  understanding  and  taste  of  hearers  of  every  rank, 
the  cabin  of  the  serf  and  the  hall  of  his  feudal  master  alike  were 
open.  The  chroniclers  who  have  written  since  the  eighth  century 
make  frequent  mention  of  them,  under  the  names  oi  joculatores, 
mim%trales,  scurrttf  mimi,  &c.  and  it  is  obvious,  from  many  allu- 
sions in  contemporary  writers,  that  they  often  assumed  the  cha- 
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meUn  ef  huffixm  or  je$Ur,  wbea  those  of  singer  find  tiiu«ician 
failed  to  please. 

Nowhere  did  these  amusing  companions  find  beartiei*  wel« 
eome  tbaa  io  the  southern  parts  of  France ;  and  that  their  exer*' 
tioos  ware  lewarded  with  something  more  substantial  than  emptjr 

Ciiie»  we  may  gather   from    the  bitter  complaint  of  FbUip 
ouikea^  a  Norman  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century* 
^  Qnar  q«ant  11  baens  lois  Charlamaine 
Ot  toai  aise  a  son  demaiae, 
Provence  qui  mult  est  plentive 
De  vins^  de  bois,  d*aigue  de  rive 
As  leceours,  as  meoestreux^ 
Qui  sent  auques  luxurieux, 
Le  donna  toute  e  departi.^  * 

But  at  length  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  rudeness 
which,  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  characterized  the  behaviour  of 
the  nobles,  then  gave  way,  and  a  more  refined  and  intellectual 
mode  of  life  began  to  display  itself  in  the  palace  and  the  castle ; 
and  this  refinement,  which  we  now  recognize  as  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, may  be  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  institution  of 
knighthood,  and  completed  by  the  operation  of  the  first  crusade. 

The  popular  poetry,  as  it  then  existed,  was  not  adapted  to  this 
alteration  m  the  complexion  of  society,  the  tone  of  which  had  be« 
come  much  more  artificial.  As  poetry,  in  order  to  please,  must 
be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
there  necessarily  arose  a  more  artificial  style  of  composition, 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of  knighthood,  reflected  back 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  source  from  which  it  sprung. 

It  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  this  first  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  for  that  rich  and  fertile  country,  "  abounding  in  all  that 
could  delight  the  senses  and  soothe  the  imagination, '  and  enjoy- 
ing, beyond  most  other  European  states,  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, prosperity,  and  domestic  peace,  was  indeed  the  cradle  of 
knighdiood ;  which,  allying  itself  there,  more  closely  and  at  an 
earner  period  than  elsewhere,  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  a  pas- 
sion for  display,  and  a  homage  to  the  fair  sex,  thus  united  all  the 
necessary  materials  of  cultivated  poetry.  There  it  was  tha^  soon- 
after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  chivalry  reached  th^ 
summit  of  its  glory ;  and  there,  about  the  same  time,  we  may  see 
all  the  characters  of  Troubadour  poetry  fully  disiglayed  in  the 
productions  of  Pierre  Rogier  and  his  contem^raries. 

*  "  WheB  Charlemagne  bad  brought  all  coontries  aiider  h'ls  dominloo,  he  made 
9«er  and  divided  the  wbole  of  Provence,  which  i»  rich  in  wine,  woods  and  rivws, 
aaioog  the  loxorioat  noiicianf  and  minitrela." 
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The  Troubadours  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  Guiraut 
Riquier,  are  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  the  art  they  practised.  In 
a  poiem  written  by  him  in  the  year  1275,  in  the  fonn  of  a  peti- 
tion to  Alphonso  X.'of  Castille,  relative  to  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  poets,  he  touches,  but  unfortunately  far  too' 
briefly,  upon  this,  to  us,  highly  interesting  topic.  The  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  votary  of  the  Provencal  muse  is,  however,- of  too 
much  importance  to  be  overlooked ;  and  we  must  not,  therefore, 
omit  quoting  the  few  words  he  bestows  upon  it,' for  the  sake  of 
the  hints  with  which  they  furnish  us. 

^'  Car  per  homes  senatz 

Sertz  de  caique  saber 

Fo  trobada  per  ver 

De  primier  joglaria 

Per  nietr*els  bos  en  via 

D'alegrier  e  d'onor. 

L*estnimen  an  sabor 

D'auzir  d'aquel  que  sap 

Tocan  isslr  a  cap, 

E  donan  alegrier. 

Perqu'el  pros  de  primier 

Volgron  joglar  aver, 

Et  enquar  per  dever 

N  an  tug  11  gran  senhor. 

Pueis  foron  trobador 

Per  bos  faitz  recontar 

CbantHn  e  per  lauzar 

Los  pros  et  enardir 

Ed  bos  faitz,  car  chauzir 

Los  sap  tal,  que  no'ls  fa  ...  . 

Aisi  a  mon  albir 

Comenset  joglaria 

£  cadaus  vivia 

Ab  plazer  entr'els  pros."* 

From  this  passage  we  should  conclude,  first,  that  the  Jongleurs, 
or  musicians,  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  Troubadours,  and,  like 
them,  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  a  court;  and  secondly,  that 
the  cultivated  or  court  poetry  had  its  origin  from  certain  masters 
of  it,  and  not  from  the  nobles  themselves,  whose  feats  and  praises 
indeed  were  but  subjects  for  the  songs.   . 

Professor  Diez  denies  that  there  existed  among  the  Trouba- 

•  **  Verilj*,  jonglerie,  in  the  beginning,  was  introduced  by  wise  and  learned  men,  in 
order  fu  procure,  by  well  played  instruments,  honour  and  enjoyment  to  the  nobles. 
These  in  the  beginning  kept  jongleurs,  and  in  the  present  day  the  great  ones  of  the  land 
do  so.  Afterwards  came  Troub»dours,  losing  of  high  deeds,* and  so  to  praise  the 
nobles  as  to  incite  others  to  imitate  them.  For  tboso  who  cannot  accoihplish'sudt,' 
niHy  know  liow  to  appreciate  them.'' 
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clours  established  societies  or  academies  for  the  encouragement 
of  Poetry — or  even  Courts  of  Love;  and  refers  to  a  volume 
which  he  has  published  on  the  subject  of  the  latter  most  remark- 
able institutions  for  proofs  in  support  of  his  opinion.  This 
volume  we  have  not  yet  seen,  and  must  therefore  postpone  for 
the  present  our  observations  upon  this  point  of  Provengal  literary 
history. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  point  out  the  distinction  between  the 
Troubadours  and*  Jongleurs.  The  name  of  Troubadours,  by 
which  were  designated  those  who  occaswnalty  employed  them- 
selves in  poetical  composition,  was  very  frequently  considered  as 
applicable  only  to  the  Lyric  poets:  many  of  whom  complain  of 
the  attention  with  which  the  nobles  listened  to  the  recital  of  tales 
and  romances.  Most  of  the  Troubadours  were  skilled  both 
in  music  and  singing,  such  as  were  not  so  supplying  their  defi- 
ciences,  like  Pierre  Cardinal  and  Guiraut  de  Bomeil,  by  retain- 
ing a  Jongleur  in  their  service.  Some  even  composed  the  airs 
to  which  their  verses  were  sung.  At  a  period  too  when  there 
were  more  ears  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  wonders  and  adventures, 
than  eyes  capable  of  reading  them,  the  ability  to  read  aloud  such 
matters  was  no  trifling  accomplishment,  and  one  for  which 
Arnaut  de  Maruelh  was  much  distinguished.  ''  Legia  de  Ro"- 
mans,^' says  the  Provencal  biography  of  this  poet;  and  the  same 
authority  mentions  Elias  Cairel  as  celebrated  for  another  accom- 
plishment equally  rare,  that  of  being  able  to  write ;  *'  bene  scrivia 
mots  e  sons.''  There  was  no  dishonour  attached  to  the  name 
of  Troubadour — Kings  have  not  been  ashamed  to  claim  it — and 
the  characters  of  the  Knight  and  Troubadour  were  frequently 
united  in  the  same  person. 

The  Jongleurs  who  made  their  calling  the  source  of  their  sub* 
sistence  did  not  compose,  but  accompanied  with  their  musical 
instruments  the  productions  of  those  Troubadours,  who  were 
unskilled  in  the  science  of  harmony,  and  likewise  sang  the  songs 
which  the  Poets  had  composed.  To  them  it  more  particularly 
belonged  to  relate  the  innumerable  tales  which  were  current  in 
the  country.  Nay,  more,  many  of  them  varied  the  entertainments 
at  which  they  were  present  by  exhibitions  of  mimicry,  and  sleight 
of  hand. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  made  it  imperative  on  the  nobles  to  keep 
open  house  for  all  the  wandering  followers  of  war  and  minstrelsy, 
and  the  poets,  by  perpetually  echoing  the  sentiment  that  it  was 
more  noble  to  give  than  to  receive,  kept  this  feeling  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  the  rich,  and  ensured  for  themselves  welcome  and 
hospitality  in  their  dwellings.  .  The  palace  of  the  prince  and  the 
hall  of  the  great  feudal  lord  were  .alike  open  to  them. 
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Here  at  the  feasts,  which  succeeded  the  chase  or  the  tx)um»- 
ments,  would  both  Troudadours  and  Joogleurs  display  their  skill, 
and  receive  the  honours  and  recompense  to  which  their  eaertioas 
were  deeoied  entitled.  Sometimes  thej  were  rewarded  by  pre- 
sents of  coursers  and  their  trappings,  sometimes  by  rich  clothing, 
sometimes  also  by  money.  And  that  the  Jongleurs  were  treated 
much  after  the  same  fashion,  we  learn  from  Raimon  de  Miraval, 
who  advises  the  one  whom  he  retained  in  his  service*  to  seek  out 
certain  patrons  of  song,  who  would  give  him  garments  and  a 
horse. 

That  both  poets  and  musicians  were  mttnificently  requited  for 
their  endeavours  to  amuse  their  patrons,  the  mere  list  of  those 
who  encouraged  the  votaries  of  Provencal  Poetry  will  sufficiently 
testify.  Among  the  first  of  these,  we  see  several  of  the  Counts 
of  Provence  of  the  house  of  Barcelona,  to  wit,  Raymood  Be- 
rengar  the  Third ;  his  son  Alphonao  the  Second ;  and  his  son  and 
successor  Raymond  Berengar  the  Fourth.  Our  own  ektvahrous 
king 

"  Richard,  who  robbed  the  Ldon  of  bis  heart 
And  smote  the  Paynija  foe  in  Palestine," 

vied  with  these  Provencal  rulers  in  good^will  to  the  Trouba- 
dours — nay,  it  is  even  contended  that  he  enrolled  himself  among 
then*  number.  His  mother,  the  haughty  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
evinced  her  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Troubadours 
had  sung  the  praises  of  her  sex,  by  her  powerful  and  continued 
patronage ;  and  in  this  labour  of  love  she  was  rivalled  by  the  V«- 
countess  Ermengarde  of  Narbonne. 

Alfoiiso  the  Second,  of  Aragon,  was  another  mighty  prince  who 
honoured  our  poets  with  his  countenance,  and  both  Peter  the 
Second  and  Third  imitated  his  example ;  m  Castile,  they  were  not 
less  favoured  by  the  kings  Alphonso  the  Ninth  and  Tenth. 

It  is  «eediess  for  us  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  their  patrons.  It 
seed  not  be  natter  of  surprise,  that  as  they  were  the  heralds  of 
mea*s  reputations,  all,  of  any  rank,  should  be  glad  to  secure  by 
fair  words  and  liberal  gifts,  a  place  of  note  in  those  roHs  of  fame 
wlii<^  it  was  the  business  of  our  poets  to  emblazon. 

But  the  fairest  day  will  have  an  end,  and  the  bright  reign  of 
the  Provencal  Poets  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close  after  a  dura- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  years.  Various  theories  have  been 
propounded  by  way  of  accounting  for  this  overthrow;  among 
ifvfaich,  that  which  has  been  most  insisted  on,  namely,  the  suc- 
cessful literary  cultivation  of  other  tongues  of  Roman  origin,  is 
regarded  by  Professor  Diez  as  the  one  which  is  most  easily  re- 
foted.  For  when  Dante  appeared,  Provengal  poetry  had  already 
declinedi  since  Ike  older  masters  of  it  are  alone  mcntiooed  by 
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kirn ;  while  of  his  Troubadour  contemporaries  he  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  ignorant* 

The  poetry  of  the  Proven^ds  had  its  rise  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
chivab*y  which  animated  the  twelfth  century^  and  eihibited  itself 
in  the  poetical  charact^  of  that  age.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  events^  the  impoverishment  of  the  nobles,  partly  re- 
stiiting  from  the  eipenaes  iocurred  by  them  in  the  crusades,  and 
other  warlike  enterprtzes,  and  partly  from  their  extravagance  and 
love  of  display,  combined  with  other  causes,  such  as  the  increased 
power  of  the  burghers,  to  compel  them  to  adopt  a  more  retired 
mode  of  life ;  this  poetry  was  no  longer  in  request.  It  could  only 
•xist  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Court,  and  these  beams  of  favor  being 
withdrawn,  its  votaries  ceased  to  strike  the  chords  to  which  the 
hearts  of  its  former  patrons  no  longer  responded.  In  short,  what- 
ever might  be  the  remote  causes  of  the  decline,  the  immediate  one 
b  as  correctly  as  quaintly  indicated  by  Nostradamus: — *'  Mais 
defaiilans  des  Mecenas,  defaillirent  aussi  les  poetes."  Other 
causes,  such  as  the  religious  wars  against  the  Albigenses,  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  the 
removal  of  the  Papal  Court  from  Avignon,  &c.  no  doubt  contri- 
buted  to  the  same  result*  There  were  still,  it  is  true,  poets  and 
singers  who  claimed  and  received  the  hospitality  formerly  be- 
stowed upon  them,  but  ibey  were  generally  of  the  lowest  grade, 
whose  misconditct  at  length  occasioned  their  banishment.  Those 
who  were  ennobled  by  the  high  feelings  which  once  Miimated  the 
hearts  of  the  Troubadours  were  few  indeed.  Guiraut  Riquier*s 
poem  shows  the  spirit  which  influenced  these  latter  masters,  and 
his  life  their  fate. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  risci  reign,  and  downfall  of  the 
**  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours,^'  as  developed  in  the  first  division 
of  Professor  Diez's  volume,  bearing  that  title,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  more  important  part  of  it,  the  poetry  itself. 

The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  distinguished  by  ikree 
several  cbaraderistics,  of  which^  the  first  is  simplicity  of  idea*— 
but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  art,  not  the  barrenness  of  ignorance. 
The  poets  seek  not 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet/ 

but  are  well  content  to  exhibit  the  works  of  nature  as  finished  by 
her  master^^hand,  and  only  step  out  of  the  straight  and  narrow 
road  of  simplicity  to  which  they  for  the  most  part  cocfine  ihem* 
aelves,  to  display  die  metaphysical  casuistry  which  marked  their 
code  of  love.    Th^  praises  of  vhrtoous  and  h^imc  daedS|  their 
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detestation  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy,  are  alike  distinguished  by  a 
stern  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  gives  them  increased  force 
by  stamping  them  emanations  from  a  love  of  truth — outpourings 
of  a  spirit  of  justice.  Their  second  characteristic  is  delicacy  of 
expression,  and  the  last  and  most  important,  a  spirit  of  originality, 
the  necessary  result  of  the  varied  and  novel  influences  from  which 
it  sprung,  and  which  imparts  a  charm  to  these  compositions,  such 
as  no  vapid  imitations  of  the  classics  could  have  afforded.  Whe- 
ther, had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  Provencal  writers  had  much 
opportunity  of  studying  the  poetical  master-pieces  of  Greece  and 
Rome^  is  a  point  not  quite  decided.  M.  Raynouard  thinks  that 
they  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  them,  although  they 
made  but  little  use  of  such  knowledge.  The  literature  of  Pro- 
vence had  indeed  its  own  independent  and  distinct  resources,  in 
the  state  of  society,  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  the  times,  the  influence  of  religion,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Such  being  the  case^  we  can 
readily  admit  the  accuracy  of  M.  Raynbuard's  remark : — "  II  fut 
moins  difficile  sans  doute  aux  Troubadours  d'inventer  un  genre 
particulier,  que  d*imiter  le  genre  classique." 

But  although  all  the  compositions  of  these  poets  are  distin- 
guished by  the  qualities  which  we  have  here  named,  each  being 
tinted  by  the  colouring  of  the  mind  from  which  it  emanated,  the 
charge  of  sameness  cannot  justly  be  brought  against  them.  They 
have  all,  indeed,  a  family  likeness,  yet  each  is  marked  by  peculia- 
rities and  lineaments,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  those  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Moreover,  they  are  not  limited  to  the 
expression  of  one  feeling;  for  though  the  majority  are  conse- 
crated to  the  charms  and  delicacy  of  love,  others  are  filled  with 
severe  strictures  upon  the  moral  and  political  vices  of  the  age, 
while  others  again  are  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  noble  deeds,  and 
the  illustrious  actors  of  them. 

As  a  great  variety  of  feelings  required  to  be  developed,  this 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  forms  of  composition.  It  was 
found  that  the  love-song  and  the  satire,  the  elegy,  and  the  eulo- 
gium  might  be  rendered  more  effective  by  a  form  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  after  a  time  became  specially  appropriated  to  it. 
The  number  of  rhyming  words  contained  in  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage no  doubt  facilitated  very  considerably  this  judicious  ar- 
rangement. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  nomenclature  of  these  several 
species  is  not  very  precise ;  for  this  reason  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  lengthened  detail  of  the  names  and  peculiarities  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  poetical  composition  practised  by  the  Troubadours  > 
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bat  confines  l^uraelves  to  the  three,  most  prominent  and  popular 
classes,  namely,  .the  lyrical^  the  didactic  and  the  narrative. 

As  the  Troubadours  owe  the  reputation  which  they  still  enjoy 
almost'  entirely  to  the  excellencies  of  their  lyric  poetry,  this 
branch  naturally  first  demands  our  notice;  and  moreover,  as  love 
forms  the  (theme  of  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  their 
productions  of  this  class,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the 
nature  of  that  passion,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  works  under  con<» 
sideration,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

i  An  essential  characteristic  of  this  poetry  is^  that  it  is^addressed 
Wther  to  the  fancy^  than  to  the  hearts  of  its  hearers.  The  love 
which  inspired  the  bosom  of  the  Troubadour,  partook  of  the 
same  character  as  the  poetry  which  emanated  from  its  existence. 
It  was  essentially  a  poetical  passion,  that  is,  a  passion  indulged 
in  less  from  the  operation  of  natural  feelings,  than  from  the  ad- 
vantages it  presented  in  its  poetical  uses.  ^  The  poet  selected  for 
the  objectof  his  songs,  the  lady  whom  he  deemedmost  worthy  of  that 
honor,  sometimes  the  daughter,  frequently  the  wife,  of  the  noble  un« 
der  whose  roof  he  resided.  Inferiority  of  condition  on  the  side  of  the 
poet  was  no  bar  to  his  claim  to  a  requital  of  his  affections,  for 
his  genius  and  his  talent  might  entitle  him  to  take  rank  with  the 
highest.  The  marriage  vow,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  was  no  bar 
to  the  advances  of  the .  poet, .  for  a  serious  and  earnest  passion 
rarely  existed  between  the  parties,  i  But  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  times,  every  noble  beauty  must  muster  in  her  train  some 
admiring  poet*— every  bard  was  obliged  to  select  some  fair  object 
of  devotion,  whom:  he.  might,  enshrine  in  his  verses,  and  glorify 
before  the  world ;  and.both  parties  were  well  content  to  dignify  the 
cold-blooded  relatiojiship  jn  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  by 
the  hallowed  name  of'  love. .  That  the  head,  and  not  the  heart, 
was  most  frequently  the  source  .-of.  this  simulated  affection,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,; that, we,. find, in  .cases  where  the  chosen  fair 
one  was  living  in  single  blessedness,  the  poetical  wooings  of  her 
imaginative  adorer  rarely  ter;niAated ;  in  the  prose,  of  marriage. 
There  were  instances)  certainly,- of  such  events  resulting  from 
these  poetical  connexions,  but  they  were  few';,  not  sorbose  in 
which  the  married  fair,  who  woke  the  poet's  lyre,  broke  the  silken 
bonds  of  matrimony,  and  made  returns  somewhat  more  than 
Platonic  to  the  herald  of  her  charms.*    The  connection  between 


*  "  The  injured  hosbaads  on  many  occaaions  avenged  themselves  with  severity,  and 
even  with  dreadful  cruelty,  on  the  unfaithful  ladies,  and  the  musical  skiH'and  chival- 
rous character  of  the  lover  proved  no  protection  to  his  person.  But  the  real  system 
was  seen  in  this,  that  in  the  poems  of  the  other  Troubadours,  by  whom  such  events 
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the  parties  freqaend;  degenerated  into  intrigtte»  but  rarely  el#* 
vated  itself  into  a  noble  and  virtuous  attachment. 

That  a  passion,  so  essentially  artificial  in  its  origin,  should 
give  rise  to  equally  artificial  forms  for  its  avowal,  was  to  be  ex* 
pected.  ^Accordingly,  we  find  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Trouba* 
dours  distinguished  more  for  delicacy  of  expression,  than  fer* 
vency  of  thought — for  a  pleasing  application  of  well  known  images, 
rather  than  a  ready  coinage  of  new  and  appropriate  ones.  The 
feelings  of  the  poet  were  evinced  rather  in  the  constancy,  than  in 
the  ardour  of  his  horoage.--*^^  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon 
till  dewy  eve,"  he  was  expected  to  mark  his  devotion  to  his 
mistress,  by  harping  variations  on  one  endless  theme,  her  beauty 
and  his  love.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  was  not  con* 
fined  to  one  style  of  composition,  but  might  choose  the  Chani  or 
the  Chanson,  the  Son  or  the  Sonet,  the  Jlba,  or  the  Serena,  or 
in  fact,  whichsoever  of  the  many  *^  set  forms  of  speech"  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  record  his  sufierings,  or  display  his 
genius.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  branch  of  Trou* 
badour  poetry;  there  are  exceptions  certainly,  exhibiting  both 
fervor  and  sincerity,  and  in  a  high  degree,  but  in  these  cases  the 
sentiments  to  which  they  have  given  expression  appear  to  have 
been  the  result  of  real  and  not  of  counterfeit  emotions.  The 
Flanht,  or  songs  written  upon  the  death  of  a  mistress,  generally 
display  the  pathos  and  tenderness  which  such  an  event  might  be 
expected  to  call  forth. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  our  readers  will 
probably  not  be  displeased  with  an  attempt  at  a  translation  of  an 
Alba^  or  morning  song — a  species  of  composition,  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  watch  songs  of  the  German 
Minnesingers.  The  original  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  (so 
much  for  Provencal  morality!),  whose  name  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  is  distinguished  for  a  gracefulness  and 
elegance,  of  which  we  fenr  but  few  traces  will  be  found  in  our 
version.  We  could  indeed  have  little  hope  of  transfusing  them, 
seeing  that  Schlegel  has  already  pronounced  that  the  beauties  of 
Provengal  poetry  are  of  a  kind  not  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  translation. 


are  recorded,  their  pity  is  all  bestowed  on  the  hapless  lovers,  while  without  the  least 
allowance  for  just  provocation,  the  injured  husbund  is  held  up  to  execration."— Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Anne  tf  Giiersttin,  vol.  ii.  note  pp.  tSS — 4. 

See,  also,  an  article  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  for  fuller  illustrations  of  the 
morality  of  the  Trouhaduur^,  No.  xii.  pp.  S57^S64.  It  wa:i  there  justly  observed 
tliat  the  cicisbeism  of  the  modern  Italians  takes  its  origin  from  the  Troubadour  code 
of  Love. 
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Witbio  a  mod,  xmAtt  a  bawthorn  troe» 
The  Lady  clasped  ber  lover  teoderly, 
Uotil  tbe  watch  cried  oat  **  tbe  dawn  I  see.*' 
Ob  Godj  Ob  God^  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  ! 

Ob  wonld  to  God  tbat  nigbt  ne'er  passed  away! 
lliat  ne*er  from  me  toy  love  were  forc*d  to  stray! 
Would  tbat  tbe  watcb  ne'er  saw  nor  dawn  nor  day  I 
Ob  Gody  Ob  God,  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

Dainty  sweet  friend,  let  ns  eacb  otber  kiss, 
In  yonder  glade,  where  each  bird  sings  of  bliss, 
Sespiu  my  jealous  lord,  let  as  do  this. 
Ob  God,  Ob  God,  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  ! 

Dainty  sweet  friend,  let  as  some  new  game  pby, 
While  each  bird  trolls  its  tanefu!  roundelay, 
Until  the  watch's  pipe  proclaim  tbe  day ! 
Oh  God,  Oh  God,  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

Sweet,  sweet  breath  gushing  from  those  lips  so  rare. 
Of  my  true  love,  my  courteous,  brave  and  fair ! 
I  drink  deep  draughts  of  that  delicious  air ! 
Oh  God,  Ob  God,  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon  ! 

Charming  the  fair  one  is,  as  fair  can  be. 
By  many  worshipped  for  ber  rare  beautie, 
And  in  ber  heart  she  loves  right  loyally. 
Oh  God,  Ob  God,  tbe  dawn  it  comes  too  soon ! 

In  the  Sirventes,  or  satirical  songs,  the  poets,  being  no  longer 
confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  tender  passion,  dis- 
play their  talents  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  show  that 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  were  made  of  sterner  materials  than 
they  have  generally  had  credit  for.  The  age  of  the  Sirvente 
equals  that  of  the  love  song,  for  the  Count  of  Poictiers  has  left 
us  specimens  of  his  composition  in  both  these  classes.  The 
SirveniBf  which  forms  certainly  the  most  important  portion  of 
Provengal  literature,  is  of  three  kinds,  tbe  political,  the  moral,  and 
the  personal.  The  first  refers  entirely  to  tbe  political  events  of 
tbe  world  in  general,  and  of  Provence  in  particular;  the  second 
to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  ;  and  the  third,  to  individual  or 
personal  affairs,  which  might  generally  be  classed  with  the  first, 
for  the  limits  which  divide  them  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined. 

The  summonses  to  the  Crusade,  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
political  SirveuteSf  must,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  be  enume- 
rated among  tbe  most  important  Troubadour  compositions ; 
and  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  poet,  when  inciting  his  countrymen  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  the  allusions  which  he  deemed  best 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  an  enthuaiastic  determination  to 
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make  the  attempt,  we  submit  a .  translation  of  one  of  these  songs^ 
by  Pons  de  CapdeuiK  In  this  instance  we  have  preserved  the 
metre  and  uniformity  of  rhyme  which  distinguish  the  original| 
because  in  many  cases  a  similar  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes, 
combined  with  an  extraordinary  intricacy  in  the  r  construction  of 
the  verse^  renders  this  fac-simile  style  of  translation  next  to  im* 
possible. 

''  Our  guide  and  our  protector  now  is  He, 

Who  led  the  three  Kings  erst,  to  Bethlehem  wending — 
His  mercy  points  the  way  for  all  to  flee^ 

Which  all  who  with  true  hearts  are  thither  tending 

Will  find  is  one,  that's  in  salvation  ending. 
How  mad^  how  mad  indeed  must  that  man  .be. 
Who  scorns  the  Cross,  thus  from  perversity. 

And  only  after  worldly  wealth  contending. 

His  honor  losing,  and  his  God  offending ! 

See  then  how  great  must  that  one's  folly  be 
"Who  does  not  take  up  arms.     Our  Saviour  bending 

Towards  his  disciples,  said,  '  Come,  follow  me — 

Out  from  your  hearts  all  worldly  thoughts  first  sending/ 
Unto  His  word  the  time's  come  for  attending. 

More  than  who  lives,  has  he  who  o*er  the  sea 

Dies  for  His  name ;  who  lives  has  less  than  he. 
Who  gains  a  victory  over  Death,  expending 
His  life  to  purchase  happiness  ne'er  ending. 

Then  'fore  the  Cross  all  humbly  bend  thy  knee ! 

Thus  from  thy  sins  all  punishment  forfending. 
For  on  the  Cross  there  died,  to  set  thee  free, 

That  Saviour,  who  the  penitent  thief  befriending 

At  the  last  hour,  left  to  his  fate  impending 
The  scoffing  sinner.  By  the  Cross  saved  He 
The  wretches  struggling  in  perdition's  sea. 

Thus  by  His  death,  our  souls  from  death  defending, — 

Oh  woe  to  him  who  scorns  this  love  transcending ! 

How  vain  will  all  ambition's  victories  be. 
If  we  neglect  upon  our  God  depending  ^ 

Great  Alexander,  who  from  sea  to  sea 

Had  conquered  all,  what  had  he  at  life's  ending, 
But  a  poor  shroud  ?  Oh  folly  past  defending ! 

To  choose  the  evil  when  the  gooid  we  see. 

That  which  will  fade,  not  what  eternally 
Will  live.    This  ever  to  the  world  attending 
Blinds  us  to  sin  and  keeps  us  from  amending. 

And  let  no  baron  deem  that  he  can  be 

Held  a  true  knight,  but  by  assistance  lending 

To  set  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus  free. 

Arms,  honour,  glory,  chivalry  are  blending 
To  call  him  to  the  field.    His  thither  tending, 
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Is  his  sole  ckim  to  Heaven's  felicity, 
Which  well  a  prize  for  Kings  and  Coasts  may  be; 
Their  high  deeds  there,  in  that  good  cause  coDtending, 
Their  souls  from  flames  and  endless  pains  forfending. 

The  aged  and  the  cripple  who  would  be 

Spaced  from  the  struggle^  may,  their  wealth  by  spending 
In  the  good  cause,  purchase  immunity, 

'Stead  of  themselves,  their  riches  o'er  sea  sending ; 

But  woe  to  those  who,  sure  of  God  offending. 
Nor  go,  nor  send ! — What  will  their  feelings  be. 
When  at  the  last  day  God  shall  say  '  For  thee. 

Thou  false  of  heart,  1  died.'    Oh  direful  ending ! 

The  justest  then  may  dread  his  fate  impending ! 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  fit  for  nothing  but  '^  to  toy 
and  wanton  in  fair  lady's  bower ;"  it  breathes  that  strange  combi- 
nation of  chivalrous  and  devotional  feelings,  the  very  animus, 
which  originated  and  continued  those  infatuated  expeditions  to 
the  East,  the  Crusades.  The  following,  which  is  a  ''  call  to  war,'' 
addressed  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  by  Bertran  de  Bom,  one  of 
the  most  restless  spirits  of  his  time,  and  whom  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  ta  notice  further  on,  paints  to  the  life  the  semi-bar- 
barous Baron  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  sole  delijght  was  in 
battle  and  slaughter.  Well  may  Raynouard  say  of  it:  ^^  cette 
piice  semble  avoir  kxi  inspiree  par  Tivresse  du  carnage,  au  mi* 
lieu  des  horreurs  du  champ  de  bataille." 

<^  It  joys  me  well,  the  sweet  spring  tide,  when  leaves  and  flowers  appear. 
It  joys  me  well  by  green-wood  side  the  blithe  bird's  song  to  hear. 
But  more — perdi* !  1  joy  to  see  the  tented  field  afar. 
And  steed  and  knight  arrayed  for  flght  in  panoply  of  war ! 

It  joys  me  well,  when  outscouts  fleet  before  their  foemen  run. 
For  then,  full  short,  the  main  hosts  meet,  the  tug  of  war  comes  on  ! 
I  love  to  see  the  castle  stormed,  when  thundering  fragments  fall. 
And  in  the  ditch  the  palisades  smile  grim  beneath  the  wall ! 

*Tis  joy  when  Prince  or  Peer  is  seen,  amidst  the  foremost  tliere. 
To  cheer  his  men  with  right  good  will  his  own  fair  fame  to  share ; 
And  certes  when  the  camp's  to  win,  each  well  may  back  his  Lord — 
Small  praise  to  him  who  blenches,  when  '  give  and  take'  's  the  word. 

Now  lance,  helm,  brand,  and  dinted  shield  lie  scattered  where  they  fell, 
And  vassal's  hand  smites  vassal  within  the  hot  pell-mell ; 
No  thought  of  fence,  no  thought  of  ward — each  strikes  as  best  he  can. 
And  deems  a  corse  more  worth  than  he,  who  yields  a  living  man  ! 

Meat,  drink  and  sleep,  I'll  not  deny,  are  good  things  in  their  way. 
But  give  me,  sirs,  the  war  cry  that  drowns  the  din  of  fray ! 
When  knightless  steeds  through  forest  glades  shriek  wildly  as  they  go, 
And  wounded  men  cry  out  for  aid  within  the  foss  below  ! 

VOL.  XII.   NO.  XXIII.  N 
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Ye  barons  that  have  ought  to  pledge^  ill  God's  tiatne  pledge  it  now, 
And  mortgage  town  and  tower  and  laud,  for  sword  and  axe  and  bow. 
Off,  off,  friend  Paplol,*  bear  with  haste  to  Oc  and  No  my  song, 
And  bid  him  speed  the  good  old  trade — we  have  had  peace  too  long.*' 

The  eulogies  in  which  the  Troubadours  prodaim  the  good 
qualities  of  their  patrons^  and  the  elegies  in  which  they  mourn 
their  loss,  likewise  fall  under  this  head,  and  are  important  illus- 
trations of  Provengal  history;  but  more  so^  the  numerous  histo- 
rical satires,  which,  whether  attacking  the  conduct  of  princes  or 
of  people,  are  distinguished  by  a  bitterness  and  virulence  that 
have  rarely  been  equsuled. 

The  personal  Sirventes  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  contribute 
materials  for  the  biography  of  the  Troubadours,  more  especially 
those  in  which  the  authors  speak  of  themselves^  expressing  their 
feelings  and  exhibiting  their  opinions  of  the  affairs  of  the  times. 

The  moral  Sirventesy  which  satirise  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
day,  or  of  some  particular  class  of  society,  are  frequently  filled 
with  expressions  of  the  bitterest  hatred  against  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  them— a  rancour  from  which  even  the  head  of  the 
church,  much  less  the  clergy  generally,  found  no  exemption. 
Guillen  Figueiras,  in  one  of  these  poems,  represents  the  Roman 
Church  as  sitting  enthroned  in  the  very  depths  of  hell,  and  calls 
it  a  crowned  serpent  begotten  by  a  viper — a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing — an  ally  of  the  devil. 

Having  dispatched  the  several  species  of  Sirventes^  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  another  form  of  composition,  which  has  found 
Inuch  favour  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  poets 
of  France.  The  Tenson,  to  which  we  here  allude,  was  a  poem  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  the  two  inter- 
locutors propounded  and  defended  alternately  and  In  stanzas  (of 
the  same  construction,  and  generally  ending  in  similar  rhymes) 
their  opinions  upon  love,  politics,  chivalry,  morals,  &c.  The 
question  in  dispute  frequently  remained  undetermined,  each  party, 
after  exhibiting  all  possible  skill  and  ingenuity  in  defence  of  his 
views,  remaimng,  regardless  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponent, 
'*  of  his  own  opinion  still."  There  is,  however,  remainii^  a 
Tenson  between  Guiraut  Riquier  and  Guillaume  de  Mur,  which 
contuns  both  the  nomination  of  the  umpires,  who  were  to  pro- 
nounce which  had  the  better  reason  on  his  side,  and  the  judg- 
ment which  they  awarded.  The  TensoH  had  not,  however, 
always  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  some  mooted  point;  it  was 
sometinaes  a  mere  interchange  of  invectives  and  recrimination  be- 
tween the  contending  poets,  and  sometimes,  assuming  a  milder 

*  Papiol,  the  name  of  his  jongleur ;  Oc  and  No,  the  names  bjr  which  he  designates 
Richard  Coeur  de  lion  in  all  his  poems. 
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character,  became  the  medium  of  exchanging  vows  of  attachment 
and  fidelity  between  two  lovers,  in  which  case  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  love-song  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  Tenson  was,  as  it  put-ports  to  be,  the 
work  of  more  than  one  hand,  although  a  question  has  been  raised 
upon  this  point,  probably  because  there  are  remaining  specimens 
in  this  style  of  composition,  each  the  entire  work  of  one  poet : 
but  in  these  cases  the  author  carries  on  the  dialogue  with  some 
incorporeal  or  inanimate  object,  as  the  Deity,  Love,  or  a  mantel. 
Out  of  the  variety  of  questions  debated  in  TensonSf  we  will 
extract  a  few  of  those  wherein  points  of  love  form  the  subject  in 
dispute,  and  these,  as  Professor  Diez  observes,  will  give  us  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  *^  ars  amandi "  practised  by  the 
Troubadours. 

"  Which  arc  the  greater,  the  pleasures  or  the  pains  of  love? 

"  Must  a  woman  do  as  much  for  her  lover  as  he  for  her? 

**  A  noble  knight  loves  a  lady,  who  returns  bis  love,  but  he  has  so 
long  neglected  to  visit  her  that  be  feels  certain  she  will  renounce  his  love 
if  he  repeat  his  visits.  Ought  he  to  continue,  then,  in  this  condition, 
or  see  her  again,  and  so  lose  her  ? 

^'  Should  a  lover  who  is  successful  prefer  to  be  the  beloved  or  the 
husband  of  his  mistress  ? 

'^  A  husband  learns  that  his  wife  has  ^  lover — both  these  last  are  aware 
of  the  husband's  knowledge  of  the  fact :  which  of  the  three  is  placed  in 
the  greatest  difficulty?'* 

Many  of  these  questions,  from  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
manners  which  they  exhibit,  will  not  admit  of  translation ;  but  the 
following  complete  Tenson  does  not  oflPer  this  objection,  and  we 
therefore  insert  a  translation  of  it,  to  show  the  nature  of  these 
compositions. 

"  '  Rayrabant,  shall  a  high-bom  fair 

Love  thee  secretly  and  well. 

Or,  with  no  love  for  thee,  tell 
All  the  world  her  heart  yon  share, 
Naming  you  her  chosen  one  ? 

Answer  me,  as  best  you  may, — 

If  not  rightly, — men  will  say. 
Reason  you  have  gotten  none.* 

'  Sir  BlacatK,  I  can  with  ease 

Answer  give,  and  readily : 

True  love  is  the  love  for  me; 
Far  more  does  a  kiss  me  please, 
From  the  fair  one  whom  I  prize. 

When  we  are  together  left, 

Than  such  dreams  of  truth  bereft  ^ — 
In  feign'd  love  small  pleasure  lies/ 

n£ 
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'  Sir  Raymbaut,  wise  men  will  hold 

You  have  shown  but  little  witj — 

Fools  may  think  the  mark  you*ve  hit, — 
But  the  world  will  stare  when  told. 
Love's  preferred  by  you  to  Fame  : 

For  despite  this^  you'll  agree, 

Love  can  never  balanced  be, 
'Gainst  a  celebrated  name/ 
'  Blacatz,  I  am  happy  when 

I  am  by  my  chosen  fair 

Called  her  downy  couch  to  share. 
Oh  what  pleasure  feel  I  then ! 
She  I  love  is  in  my  arms. 

Why  then  with  a  foolish  lie 

Should  I  this  my  choice  deny? — 
Fact  outvies  all  Fancy's  charms/ 
'  Raymbaut,  he  who  in  the  fight 

Ofttimes  smites  his  foe,  and  well, 

If  there  be  none  by  to  tell. 
Praises  small  his  deeds  requite. 
'  Silent  honour  few  men  prize, 

More  than  gems  that  lack  a  ray, 

Blows  in  battle  thrown  away. 
Stuttering  tongues,  or  sightless  eyes.' 
*  Blacatz,  I  am,  as  you  see, 

Fonder  far  of  fruit  than  flowers. 

Most  pleased  when  a  patron  showers 
Gold,  not  empty  praise,  on  me ; 
None,  by  idle  vows  of  love, 

E'er  shall  lure  me  to  her  train  > 

She  who  would  my  heart  enchain, 
Must  her  love,  by  loving,  prove/  " 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  contains  most  assuredly 
the  choicest  flowers  of  Provencal  literature^  and  hence  it  has 
arisen  that  by  the  majority  of  readers  the  name  of  Troubadour  is 
identified  with  that  of  a  writer  of  songs.  The  lyric  was  certainly 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  class  of  composition  by  the  Provencal 
bards  themselves:  the  best  of  them  generally  exercised  their 
powers  in  it,  and  were  not  easily  tempted  to  try  their  skill  in 
narrative,  scarcely  even  in  didactic  pieces,  which  latter  appear  to 
have  been  the  more  highly  estimated  of  the  two. 

The  small  number  of  narrative  poems  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  uSy  compared  with  the  multitude  of  lyrical  compositions 
that  have  been  preserved,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  aflford  the 
best  proof  that  few  such  writmgs  ever  existed  in  Provence.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  exclusive  of 
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their  merits,  the  most  important  songs  of  the  Troubadours  pre- 
sented other  and  strong  inducements  to  their  preservation  in  their 
political  origin  and  allusions.  From  their  connection  Mrith  the 
history  of  the  country  which  produced  them,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  favourite  songs  would  be  both  more  frequently  copied 
and  more  carefully  preserved  than  compositions  that  were  filled 
only  with  the  records  of  imaginary  events. 

Of  Proven9al  romances  not  more  than  four  are  known  to  be  in 
existence;  these  are,  Gerard  de  Rossilbn — Jaufre,  the  Son  of 
Dovon — the  recently  discovered  Ferabras,  and  the  prose  romance 
of  Philomena.  Compare  this  meagre  catalogue  with  the  nu- 
merous romantic  relics  of  the  Norman  poets,  and  it  must  at  once 
be  admitted  that  the  comparison  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  supposition  that  these  delightful  compositions  ever 
flourished  in  the  South  of  France  to  the  same  degree  they  did 
in  the  North.  True  it  is  that  in  the  works  handed  down  to  us 
allusions  to  numerous  romances  are  perpetually  occurring.  True 
it  is  that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  expressly  declares  that  he 
derived  his  Titural  and  Fercival  from  the  Proven5al  of  Master 
Kyot^  or  Guiot,  and  accuses  Master  Christian  de  Troyes  of  falsi- 
fying the  narrative.  True  it  is  that  Dante,  in  his  Purgatory, 
speaking  of  Amaut  Daniel,  says — 

*'  Versi  d*  aniore  c  prose  di  rotnanzi 
Soverchia  tutti ;" 

and  that  Puici,  in  his  Morgante  Magsiore,  alludes  to  the  same 
poet  as  one  who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Charlemagne — 
*'  Dope  cestui  venne  Ufamoso  Arnoldo, 
Che  roolto  diligentemente  ba  scritto, 
Investigo  dell  opre  di  Rinaldo, 
Delic  gran  cose,  cbe  fece  in  Egytto." 

Still  the  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  such  compositions  is  a 
fair  argument  that  the  originals,  if  frequently  recited,  were  not 
very  frequently  committed  to  writing;  and  tliis  point  being  ad- 
mitted must  be  looked  upon  as  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  inference  we  have  already  arrived  at.  The  frequent 
allusions  to  these  wondrous  tales  of  chivalry  in  the  compositions 
of  the  Troubadours,  only  go  to  prove  that  they  were  as  speedily 
naturalized  in  the  Proven9al  as  in  the  contemporary  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  that  the  minstrels  of  all  countries,  as  they 
hoped  for  success  in  their  precarious  vocation,  were  obliged, 
like  the  circulating-library  keepers  of  the  present  day,  to  provide 
themselves  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  last  new  productions 
of  the  favourite  romancers. 

Moreover,  one  cannot  help  assuming  that  if  romantic  composts 
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tion  had  been  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  by  the  Troubadours 
1^8  it  was  by  the  Trouveurs,  their  poems  would  have  been  com* 
mitted  to  more  certain  keeping  than  the  treacherous  memories  of 
the  wandering  j'o;^g/eur5;  and  if  this  was  the  case^  as  it  is  a  hir 
inference  it  would  have  been,  one  must  consider  it  as  a  very  ex- 
traordinary freak  of  fortune,  that  few  as  the  Provencal  MSS.  are 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us^  these  few  should  still  contain 
duplicates  of  the  same  romance.  If  these  arguments  have  any 
weight  against  the  assertion  that  the  Provencals  indulged  equally 
with  the  Normans  in  the  composition  of  romances,  how  much 
mo^-e  must  they  weigh  against  the  theory  recently  propounded  by 
a  learned  French  professor,  that  Provence  was  the  cradle  of 
romantic  poetry. 

This  proposition,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  received  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  was  advanced  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  foreign  literature,  delivered  by  M.  Fauriel  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  little  but  its  novelty 
to  recommend  it;  but  the  publication  of  the  lectures  in  a  distin- 
guished French  periodical,'*  accompanied  by  laudatory  remarks 
on  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  the  author's  views,  has  given 
them  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  justifies  the  employment  of  a  few  moments  in  their 
refutation. 

M.  Fauriel  asserts,  that  of  the  Carlovingian  romances,  (to 
which  we  will  confine  our  observations,  as  we  consider  those  of 
the  Round  Table  as  totally  out  of  the  question,)  that  are  still  in 
existence,  none  were  composed  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 
and  that  the  majority  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the  thirteenth, 
centuries,  and  moreover  that  the  romances  refer  to  princes  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  of  these  so  called  Carlovingian 
Romances,  many  have  no  reference  either  to  the  Carlovingian 
princes  or  to  the  barons  who  were  their  contemporaries;  and 
that,  although  the  allusions  to  them  and  to  their  heroes  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Troubadours  who  wrote  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  these  very  romances  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  Norman  poets,  who  are  well  ascertained  to  have  written  in  the 
preceding  one. 

M«  Fauriel  further  asserts,  that  from  the  length  of  these  Nor- 
pan  romances,  as  they  now  exist,  (some  of  them  containmg  five 
and  ten  thousand  verses  each),  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  been  sung  or  recited,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been ;  in  short, 

•  The  R^vue  de$  Dmx  Mondet.  They  have  since  been  collected  in  a  separate  volume, 
kbder  Uie  title  of  VOrigine  tU  VEjwp6e  ChtvaUresque* 
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that  oeither  the  patience  of  the  auditors^  nor  the  ph3rsical  powers 
of  the  minstrel,  would  have  lasted  out  their  recital  at  one  sitting. 
The  Provencal  originals,  according  to  his  views,  were  shorter, 
and,  on  that  account,  better  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Without 
insisting  upon  the  probability  that  portions  only  of  these  very 
lengthy  productions  were  recited,  such  being  chosen  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  auditory,  or  to  the  circumstance 
which  had  caused  them  to  be  assembled  together,  we  may  remark 
that  this  last  argument  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  M.  Fauriel, 
who  believes  that  the  Proven9al  romance  of  G6rard  de  RossiV- 
Icun  was  destined  to  be  so  recited,  and  that  contains  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  verses ! 

There  are  other  points  mooted  in  these  lectures,  which  wc 
think  equally  doubtful  with  those  we  have  just  examined ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  occupy  further  space  with  the  extraordinary  propo* 
sitiona  of  M.  Fauriel,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  certainly  with 
more  of  truth  than  novelty,  '^  qu'en  g6n6ral  ses  id6es  vraies  ne 
sont  pas  nouvelles,  et  ses  id6es  nouvelles  ne  sont  pas  vraies.'^ 

If  the  number  of  Provencal  romances  bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion  to  the  romances  of  their  northern  rivals,  that  of  the  short 
tales  or  novels  bears  still  less.  There  are  but  five  such  recorded, 
nmong  which  is  the  Tale  of  the  Parroquet,  familiar  probably  to 
most  of  our  readers  by  the  abridgment  of  it  in  Dimlop's  History 
of  Fiction. 

Several  Legends  of  Saints,  and  the  rhyming  Chronicle  of  the 
Wars  agaimt  the  Albigenses  (written  by  Guillaume  de  Tudela, 
1210 — 1220),  complete  the  list  of  the  narrative  poems  of  the 
Troubadours  which  remain  to  us. 

The  number  of  didactic  poems  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  narrative,  and  their  subjects  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads — the  philosophical,  the  moral,  and  the  religious*  In  tho 
first  class,  the  Breviary  of  Ixyoe,  by  Matfre  Ermengau,  which 
contains  an  epitome  (if  a  work  containing  about  twenty-seven 
thousand  verses  can  be  so  designated)  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
that  age,  must  be  considered  the  most  important ;  and  could  we 
afford  the  space,  we  would  gladly  epitomise  this  epitome,  in 
order  thereby  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  learning  and 
philosophy  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  composed. 

The  fragment  of  the  Life  ofBoethius,  which  Raynouard  has 
so  carefully  edited,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  valuable  among 
the  moral  pieces,  but  one  which  its  learned  editor  has  not  hesi** 
tated  to  pronounce  '*  le  plus  ancien  des  monumens  de  la  langue 
Romaue  qui  sont  parvenus  jusqu'^  nous." 

The  religious  poems,  likewise,  boast  a  very  great  antiquity; 
and  among  them  must  be  enumerated  the  Mystery  of  the  Wise 
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and  Foolish  Virgins,  published  by  Raynouard,  wbicli  is  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  extant  in  any 
modem  language. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Professor  Diez's  second  work,  **  The 
Lives  and  Works  of  tbe  Troubadours." 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Raynouard's  collection  contains  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  poets  who  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Troubadours,  accompanied  by  such  bio- 
graphical notices  of  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Provengal  poetry.  M.  Raynouard,  however,  has  refrained 
from  making  any  additions  from  other  sources  to  the  information 
contained  in  these  interesting  fragments;  although,  as  he  states- 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  collect  thes»  materials  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  these  additions  would  have  cost  him  no  further  research., 
rhe  object  of  Professor  Diez,  in  his  second  volume,  has  been,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor ; 
and,  by  timely  hints,  well-founded  conjectures,  and  abundant  his* 
torical  illustrations,  to  weave  these  fragments  and  notices  into 
more  copious  and  more  connected  narratives.  Of  the  success 
with  which  the  industry  and  sound  judgment  which  he  has  exhi- 
Dited  m  his  researches  have  been  crowned,  let  the  reader  judge 
from  the  extracts  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  him,' 
with  some  brief  comments  of  our  own. 

The  "  Lives,"  which  are  very  properly  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  commence  with  that  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  of 
whom  it  is  said : 

*'  We  have  no  account  of  any  Troubadour  earlier  than  William  the- 
ninth  Count  of  Poitiers;  and  as  he  was  born  in  tbe  year  1071,  the  lite- 
rary history  of  tbe  Troubadours  is  thus  carried  back  into  the  eleventh 
century,  and  opens,  not  unworthily,  with  a  puissant,  witty,  but  some- 
what thoughtless  prince.  That  the  poems  attributed  to  a  Count  of  Poi- 
tiers (for  the  manuscripts  do  not  sufficiently  particularize  him)  are  ac^ 
tually  the  production  of  the  well-known  William  IX.  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
and  Count  of  Poitiers,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  300,000  men,  took 
a  part  in  the  unfortunate  crusade  of  1101,  from  which  be  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This  remarkable  man  is  known 
in  history  for  bis  poetical  talents  and  his  wit,  as  well  as  bis  sensuality ; 
and  the  poems  attributed  to  bini  present  us  with  tbe  same  characteristics. 
The  Provencal  biography  of  him  says  well  and  pithily,  *  The  Count  of 
Poitiers  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  in  tbe  world,  and  one  of  tbe 
greatest  seducers  of  women ;  a  knight  skilled  in  arms  and  the  affairs  of  love. 
He  was  gifted  with  poetry  and  singing ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  traversed 
the  world,  that  be  might  betray  women.*  William  appears  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  bis  poetical  talents  j  for  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates  that  tbe 
Count,  after  bis  return  from  tbe  Holy  Laud,  was  accustomed  to  relate, 
in  rhymed  verses  and  agreeable  tunes,  tbe  misfortunes  of  his  campaign, 
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to  kiogS}  nobles^  and  Christian  congregations.  Of  these  poems,  nothing 
remains  but  this  notice — a  circumstance  which  we  mast  deeply  lament. 
The  chdrms  and  ingenaity  of  his  mind  are  mentioned  likewise  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  who  has  not  generally  spared  him ;  and  the  poet 
himself  asserts  that  he  knew  how  to  entertain  Doble  companies. 

'*  William  of  Malmesbury  explains  himself  most  circumstantially  with 
regard  to  his  levity  of  conduct.  Several  historians  have  taken  the  pains 
to  defend  him,  upon  the  evidence  of  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  Vendome,  who 
praises  the  Count's  mode  of  life ;  but  this  testimony  is  of  little  weight, 
for  Geofirey  was  under  obligations  to  the  Count,  and  the  property  of  the 
Abbey  of  Vend6me  lay,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  Count's  territory. 
Besides,  we  have  no  ground  for  acquitting  the  Count  of  this  charge, 
since  he  himself,  in:  his  poems,  expressly  boasts  of  the  licentiousness  im- 
puted to  him.  The  English  historian  relates  an  anecdote  of  him  which 
is  scarcely  in  unison  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  times.  William, 
he  says,  had  caused  certain  buildings,  like  small  cloisters,  to  be  erected 
at  Niort  (not  far  from  Poitiers),  and  declared  his  intention  of  converting 
them  into  an  abbey  of  maidens :  the  best  qualified,  whom  he  mentions 
by  name,  was  to  be  the  abbess ;  the  others  were  to  form  the  sisterhood. 
Whether  this  thoughtless  determination  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  we 
do  not  learn.  The  same  author  mentions  an  intrigue  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  wife  of  a  certain  viscount,  with  whom  he  was  so  cap- 
tivated that  he  bore  her  likeness  on  his  shield.  In  other  respects,  he  was 
brave,  handsome,  and  capable  of  good  actions ;  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, he  appears  to  ha\%  been  one  of  those  prepossessing  characters 
whose  very  vices  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  virtues.**— pp.  3 — 5. 

The  poems  of  this  valorous  and  amorous  knight  are  light  and 
agreeable,  but  deficient  in  depth.  In  them  may  be  seen  the 
germ  of  Troubadour  poetry.  One  of  them,  which  turns  upon  an 
adventure  somewhat  resembling  in  its  incidents  Boccaccio's  story 
of  Masetto  di  Lamporecchio,  is  very  neatly  told,  but,  from  its 
nature,  not  translateable,  although  the  poet  represents  himself  as 
the  hero  of  it ;  a  fact  quite  in  unison  with  the  character  which 
Professor  Diez  has  shown  was  attributed  to  him  by  the  chroniclers* 

We  must  pass  over  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  Bernard  de  Ven- 
tadour,  and  also  of  that  highly  original  genius,  Marcabrun,  M'ho, 
it  is  evident  from  our  author's  showing,  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth,  instead  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  lie  hereto- 
fore asserted, — that  we  may  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  life  of 
the  well-known  Jaufr6  Rudel,  which  we  think  will  interest  our 
readers,  from  the  picture  of  the  times  which  they  exhibit,  and  also 
afford  them  a  fair  sample  of  the  writer's  skill  in  collecting  and 
using  his  materials. 

**  The  chief  points  in  the  life  of  this  singer  (Jaufre  Rudel  Prince  of 
Blaya)  consists  of  a  remarkable  love-affair,  to  which  the  only  parallel  to 
be  found,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Troubadours,  is  that  of  Guillaume 
de  Cabestaing.     It  presents  us  >vith  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cha«- 
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llicfterittics  of  thai  remarkable  epochs  which  Ibrms  the  golden  days  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  we  must  therefore  the  more  regiet^  that  the  oldest 
account  confines  itself  solely  to  the  main  fact,  neglecting  both  the  dates 
and  the  accessory  circumstances.  Jean  de  Nostredame  gives  a  more 
finished  picture,  but  no  where  is  he  less  to  be  trusted,  than  in  those 
accounts  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  We  will  there- 
fow  draw  the  fhct,  not  from  that  compiled  and  troubled  source,  but  from 
the  original, — the  old  ndtice.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

^^ '  Jaufr^  Rudel  was  a  very  noble  man.  Prince  of  Blaya.  He  became 
c&amoured  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoly,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  solely 
on  account  of  her  great  goodness  and  pleasing  demeanour,  which  he 
had  heard  praised  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  from  Antiooh.  So  he 
wrote  many  rare  songs  upon  her,  with  sweet  tunes,  and  in  short  verses. 
At  length,  from  a  desure  to  behold  her,  he  took  up  the  cross  and  passed 
over  the  sea.  While  on  ship-board  he  was  seized  with  a  heavy  sickness, 
so  that  his  fellow-travellers  looked  upon  him  as  dead  -,  nevertheless  they 
carried  him  to  Tripoly  into  a  hostelry.  Notice  of  the  circumstance  was 
given  to  the  countess,  who  immediately  repaired  to  his  bed-side,  and  threw 
her  arms  around  him.  And  he  perceived  that  it  was  the  countess,  and 
came  again  to  his  recollection,  and  praised  and  thanked  God  that  He  had 
spared  his  life  until  he  beheld  her.  Thereupon  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  countess,  who  caused  him  to  be  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
House  of  the  Templars  at  Tripoly,  and  out  of  grief  for  his  death  she 
retired  on  the  same  day  into  a  cloister.' 

'*  The  extraordinary  part  of  this  history  consists,  not  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  singer,  not  in  the  melancholy  joy  of  hb  lost  moments,  nor  even 
in  the  sorrowful  resolution  of  the  countess  to  take  the  veil»  but  in  the 
imaginative  origin  of  what  appears  to  have  been  so  deep-rooted  a  passion. 
But  this  circumstance  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  probability  of  the 
event;  a  love  founded  solely  upon  report  answers  completely  to  the 
fanciful  mode  of  thinking  of  the  times,  and  is  moreover  not  unheard  of 
among  the  Troubadours.  Jaufre's  poems  do  not  contradict  the  above 
story  in  any  point,  but  confirm  it  in  every  one.  The  poet  says  he 
loves  what  he  never  has  seen  and  never  may  see,  and  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  seek,  as  a  pilgrim,  his  beloved  in  the  land  of  the  Saracens. 
Besides  this,  there  are  some  ancient  authorities  of  considerable  weight 
which  mention  his  romantic  death.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  Petrarch's 
declaration  in  the  Triou/o  iAmore,  that  Jaufr^  Rudel  had  employed  sail 
and  rudder  to  seek  his  death,  for  as  it  refers  to  an  affieiir  which  had 
occurred  two  hundred  years  before,  it  is  of  little  weight,  but  to  the 
earlier  testimony  of  the  Troubadours.  In  a  poem  by  an  unknown 
author,  it  is  said : — '  The  Viscount  Jaufre  Rudel,  when  he  crossed  the 
sea  to  seek  his  lady,  died  readily  for  her.*  Moreover,  Nostradamus  men- 
tions a  Ttnzon,  in  which  Jaufr^  Rudel  was  mentioned  with  the  fabulous 
Andrieus  of  France,  who  died  for  love :  this  Ten:um  has  since  been 
found, 

*'  Since  we  are  thus  far  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  we  will 
proceed  to  inquire  who  the  parties  were  who  played  their  parts  in  it, 
and  in  so  doii^,  we  shall  be  materially  assisted  by  the  attempts  to  do  so 
which  have  been  already  made." 
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From  our  author's  researches,  it  appears  that  Jaufir^  Riidel,  the 
hero  of  this  romance  of  real  life,  was  not  either  of  the  two  of  that 
name  whom  history  has  already  recorded,  but  a  third,  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Angoul^me.  The  Countess  of  Tripoly  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Melisenda,  daughter  of  Count  Raymond  I.,  who  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Commenus, 
who,  however,  prov^  inconstant,  and  left  tjie  lady  to  mourn  his 
fickleness. 

Our  next  extract  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  reviewing 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  for  even  iu  those  days  there  were  critics 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — not  so  rife,  certainly,  hut  quite  as 
dictatorial  as  the  most  authoritative  of  the  present  day.  Pierre 
d'Auvergne  is  the  name  of  the  worthy  who  then  took  upon  him- 
self the  thankless  office  of  a  reviewer,  and  his  judgements  are  de- 
livered in  the  most  important  of  his  works — a  satirical  poem  on 
the  subject  of  his  poetical  rivals.  The  passages  which  we  give 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries. 

^'  I  will  sing  of  all  those  Troabadours,  who  sipg  in  difierent  styles.  The 
worst  among  them  think  to  speak  well,  but  all  should  repeat  their  songs 
somewhere  else  }  for  I  hear  a  good  hundred  herdsmen  meildling  there- 
with, not  one  of  whom  knows  the  difference  between  high  and  low. 

**  This  objection  touches  Pierre  Rogier — and  I  will  therefore  censure 
him  first.  He  sings  right  openly  of  love — it  would  better  become  him 
to  carry  the  psalter  in  church,  or  the  sconces  with  the  great  wax  lights. 

"  The  second  is  Guiraut  de  Borneil— he  compares  a  cloth  burnt  by 
the  sun,  to  his  meagre  and  woeful  songs,  which  are  oqly  fit  for  an  old 
water-carrier.  If  he  could  but  see  himself  in  a  glass,  he  would  not 
give  a  hep  for  himself. 

*'  The  third  is  Bemart  de  Ventadour,  who  is  even  less  by  an  inch  than 
Bomeil :  but  he  had  for  his  father  a  servant  who  shot  well  with  a 
wooden  bow,  and  his  mother  heated  ovens  and  collected  firewood. 

*'  The  fourth  is  Brive  de  Limousin — ^the  most  famoas  jongleur 
between  here  and  Benevento.  When  the  wretch  sings,  one  may  reocy 
one  hears  a  sick  pilgrim.     I  must  almost  pity  him.^* — pp.  75,  76. 

A  gentleman  who  bestows  bis  invectives  so  liberally  upon  his 
friends,  could  hardly  have  any  to  spare  for  himself,  and  Master 
Pierre  accordingly  displays  singular  modesty,  when  exhibiting  a 
portrait  of  himself,  to  whom  he  imputes,  as  his  only  fault,  that 
peculiarity  which  was  considered  anything  rather  than  a  fault 
either  by  himself  or  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 

**  Pierre  d'Auvergne  had  a  voice  which  was  equaUy  good,  whether 
he  sung  high  or  low;  his  airs  were  sweet  and  pleasant— he  is  the  master 
of  them  all,  on/y  he  ought  to  make  kit  verses  a  little  clearer,  for  they  art 
scarcefy  wtelUgible.^'^p,  76. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  life  of  Pierre  Vidal,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  appeared  in  Provence,  and 
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who,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  reason  and  folly 
which  marked  his  conduct,  was^  during  his  lifetime,  the  com- 
panion of  all  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  age,  and 
has,  since  his  death,  retained  one  of  the  most  important  stations 
on  the  roll  of  distinguished  Troubadours.  One  extract  will  furnish 
a  curious  illustration  of  Provencal  manners,  and  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  the  "  Rape  of  a  Kiss''  here  narrated  was  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  Pierre  Vidal.  We  should  premise 
tliat  the  poet  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Adalasia,  the  wife  of 
his  patron — Barral  de  Baux^  Viscompte  de  Marseille. 

"  One  day  when  Vidal  knew  that  Barral  had  arisen,  and  that  his 
lady  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  be  entered,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
her  bed.  Perceiving  that  she  still  slept,  be  knelt  down  and  kissed  her. 
This  awoke  the  lady,  who,  thinking  it  was  her  husband,  smiled,  and  sat 
up  in  bed.  On  so  doing  she  recognised  the  mad-brained  poet,  and 
began  to  scream  and  call  for  assistance.  The  maid  hearing  the  outcry, 
entered  the  apartment.  The  Viscount  was  called,  but  Vidal  had  made 
his  escape.  Adalasia  complained  to  her  husband  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  the  fool-hardy  Troubadour,  and  demanded,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  he  should  be  punished  for  his  temerity.  Barral,  on  the  con- 
trary, treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  and  blamed  his  wife  for  having 
created  so  great  a  disturbance  for  so  trifling  a  matter :  but  he  found  her 
immoveable,  and  she  insisted  upon  most  ample  satisfaction.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  offender  had  escaped,  and  secured  a  passage  on  board  a 
vessel,  which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Genoa." — p.  160. 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  strange  genius  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned for  the  curious  picture  which  it  exhibits  both  of  the 
character  of  the  poet  and  of  the  amusements  which  were  devised 
in  those  days  for  the  entertainment  of  gentle  ladies. 

*^  In  the  meauwhile  Barral  was  dead.  The  Troubadour  renounced  his 
attachment  to  Adalasia,  and  returned  once  more  to  Carcassonne,  whither 
he  was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Loba  de  Penautier.  On  her  account 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  called  '  Wolf* — nay,  more,  in  his  excessive 
folly,  he  accoutred  himself  in  a  wolf-skin,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
hunted  by  the  peasants  and  their  dogs  in  the  mountains  of  Cabaret  ^ 
he  however  paid  dearly  for  this  act  of  madness,  for  the  dogs  played  the 
game  so  badly,  that  he  was  carried  for  dead  into  the  dwelling  of  Loba$ 
her  husband,  the  LfOrd  of  Cabaret,  received  him,  and  secured  the  services 
of  a  physician  to  effect  his  cure.  This  passage  in  the  Provencal  bio* 
graphy  of  our  poet  would  scarcely  be  credited,  if  it  had  not  been 
mentioned  by  Matfre  Ermengau,  in  his  Breviari  (TAmor,  which  was 
commenced  in  1257,  and  confirmed  by  Vidal  himself,  who  states  ex- 
pressly in  one  of  his  canzons: — 'You  might  call  me  wolf — I  should 
consider  it  no  disgrace ;  the  herdsmen,  might  shout  at  me,  or  even  hunt 
me.  Woods  and  coverts  are  dearer  to  me  than  palaces  and  houses :  I 
live  with  joy  in  wind,  frost  and  snow.'  " — p  1G9. 

We  here  see  the  effects  of  the  tender  passion,  as  exhibited  it| 
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•tbe  acts  of  ODe  laboaring  under  its  inflaence.  We  shall  next 
quote  a  few  passages  from  Arnaut  de  Maruelh's  address  to  the 
lady  of  his  \ove,  which  will  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  lover  of  the  twelfth  century  was  accustomed  to 
address  his  mistress. 

**  Lady !  I  have  long  meditated  bow  I  might  best  discover  to  you 
my  heart  and  inclination — whether  by  myself  or  by  message — but  I 
dare  not  trust  a  message,  for  that  might  dbplease  you :  I  will  therefore 
myself  declare  it  to  you — ^but  love  confuses  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  I  gaze  upon  your  beauty,  I  forget  what  I  had  intended  to  say  to 
you.  I  will  therefore  send  to  you  a  faithful  messenger — a  letter  sealed 
with  my  ring :  for  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  courtly  and  secret 
.  messenger.  Love>  to  whom  I  daily  prayed  for  aid,  counselled  me  so  to 
do.  Love  bade  me  write,  what  my  mouth  dared  not  utter.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  first  beheld  you.  Love  so  penetrated  my  heart  that  you 
kindled  a  flame  therein,  which,  since  it  first  broke  out,  has  never  sub- 
sided :  it  is  the  fire  of  Love,  which  neither  wine  nor  water  can  extinguish. 
From  you  I  have  a  goodly  messenger :  my  heart  that  dwells  in  your 
home,  comes  to  roe  as  your  ambassador,  and  paints  your  graceful  and 
elegant  form,  your  beautiful  and  bright  shining  hair,  your  brow  fairer 
than  the  lily,  your  straight  and  well-shaped  nose,  your  lively  smiling 
eyes,  your  fresh  complexion — white  and  red  as  a  tender  flower,  your 
small  mouth,  your  beauteous  teeth,  whiter  than  the  purest  silver ;  your 
chin,  neck,  and  bosom,  as  white  as  snow  and  sloe-blossoms ;  and  your 
hands  of  equal  whiteness — your  smooth  and  snaky  fingers  -,  and,  finally, 
your  whole  charming  figure,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  found 
fault  with ;  your  lovely  and  pleasant  wit,  your  graceful  language  and 
answers,  and  the  friendly  mien  with  which  you  greeted  me  on  the  day 
when  we  first  saw  each  other.  When  my  heart  recalls  all  this,  timidity 
seizes  me ;  I  know  not  why  or  wherefore,  and  wonder  that  I  still  hold 
myself  erect — ^for  my  courage  and  colour  pass  away.  Thus  does  your 
love  penetrate  me — such  a  contest  do  I  daily  suffer.  But  at  night  1  am 
driven  into  worse  straights ;  for  when  I  have  laid  me  down,  in  hopes  of 
taking  a  little  rest,  when  my  companions  are  all  slumbering,  and  nothing 
stirs  or  moves,  I  turn,  I  twist,  I  writhe.  I  conceive  this  thing  and  that 
— J  sigh.  Often  do  I  set  myself  upright,  and  then  stretch  myself  along — 
recline  now  upon  my  right  arm,  now  upon  my  left — suddenly  throw 
off  all  the  covering,  and  as  suddenly  draw  it  over  me  again.  And  when 
I  have  thus  tumbled  and  tossed  for  a  while,  I  stretch  out  my  arms,  fold 
my  bands  together,  and  direct  my  heart  and  eyes  towards  the  spot  where 
you  are,  as  if  you  could  perceive  me.  Ah !  noble,  lovely  woman !— may 
your  true  lover  live  to  see  the  day  or  evening  when  he  shall  see  your 
graceful,  elegant  body  clasped  in  his  arms,  while  he  imprints  kisses  on 
your  sweet  eyes  and  lips.  Hear  and  grant  my  prayer: — thou  fairest 
creature  that  nature  ever  formed ;  more  beautiful  than  I  can  describe — 
brighter  than  a  bright  May-day — than  a  March  sun — summer  shade — 
May-roses — April  showers— flower  of  beauty — mirror  of  love — key  of 
renown!"— pp.  122,  123. 
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We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  theie  ''  Lif  es  of  the  TroubA- 
doure"  with  a  few  words  relative  to  Bertrati  de  Born,  Lord  of  the 
Castle  of  Hauteforti  who^  although  scarcely  named  in  the  annals 
of  history,  and  but  casually  mentioned  by  his  contemporary^ 
Geoffry  de  Vigeois,  appears  clearly,  from  the  Provencal  notices, 
as  well  as  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  his  own  poems,  to  have 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  great  drama  of  his  times.  He 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  three  sons  of  our  Henry 
the  Second,  for  each  of  whom  he  had  a  familiar  name,  by  which 
they  are  always  designated  in  his  songs ;  and  intthe  contentions 
which  arose  amongst  them,  he  supported  now  one  party,  now  the 
other,  according  to  circumstances,  and  his  sharp  sword  and  sharper 
tongue  rendered  him  an  enemy  whom  it  was  impossible  to  despise. 

Dante  estimated  him  highly  as  a  poet,  and  represents  him  as 
forming,  with  Arnaut  Daniel,  and  Guiraut  de  borneil,  a  trium- 
virate of  Troubadours,  each  of  whom  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  in  the  branch  of  poetry  which 
he  cultivated.  From  the  song  which  our  readers  have  already 
perused,  they  will  anticipate  that  Dante  regarded  him  as  the  poet 
of  *^  War;"  and  the  admiration  of  the  divine  Italian,  which  was 
first  awakened  by  our  poet's  songs  **  of  arms  and  chivalry,"  was 
fully  confirmed  b^  ttie  vigour  and  genius  exhibited  in  his  satires^ 

The  restless  spirit  of  Bertran  compelled  him  to  mingle  actively 
in  all  the  political  struggles  of  his  day ;  and  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  first  rebellion  of  tiie 
three  sons  of  our  second  Henry  against  their  father,  in  the  fol- 
lowing one  be  was  a  bu^  and  stirnng  agent,  and  thereby  gained 
for  himself  a  questionable  distinction  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 
It  is  impossible  to  comprise,  within  moderate  limits,  an  outline 
of  Professor  Diez's  very  interesting  life  of  this  daring  and  im- 
petuous spirit,  who,  from  his  Castle  of  Hautefort,  troubled  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  by  his  verses — set  kings 
at  war — stirred  up  revolts  among  their  subjects — attacked  his 
neighbours — sacked  their  castles — laid  waste  their  fair  possessions, 
and  did  not  fear  to  raise  his  ahn  in  opposition  to  the  armies  of 
Henry  the  Second  or  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  We  shall 
therefore  borrow  a  summary  of  his  character  from  the  pages  of  M. 
Raynouard,  and  not  weaken  its  force  by  the  process  of  transla- 
tion. 

"  Mauvais  parent,  sujet  rebetle,  ami  datigeretix,  il  d^pouilla  de  ITieri- 
tage  patemel  son  fr^re  Constatitin;  il  s'arma  contre  ses  suzerains, 
excita  les  guerres  cruelles  de  Philippe-Auguste  et  de  Ricbard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  dont  il  entretenait  sans  cesse  ranimosit^  par  ses  sirventes  oatra- 
geants^  il  jeta  la  discorde  et  la  d6sunion  dans  la  famille  royale  de  Henri 
11.^  et  d^s  lors,  pour  me  servir  de  Texpression  de  Dante:  '  Achitophel 
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noaveau  d*im  noavel  Absalon/  il  ^gara  par  ses  conseils  funestes  le  jeune 
dae  de  Guieniie^  et  Tengagea  dans  pliuieurs  r^oltes  <xmttt  son  p^re." 

And  this  tarbulcnt  spirit,  worn  out  at  last  with  the  inquietude 
into  which  his  impetuosity  and  violence  were  for  ever  hurrying 
him,  turned  motik  in  his  old  agei  and  ended  his  restless  days 
within  the  peaceful  walls  of  a  cloister. 

We  must  now  bid  farewell  to  the  Troubadours  and  their  Ger- 
man historian.  Professor  Diez;  and  in  doing  so,  we  feel  we  should 
be  doing  him  great  injustice,  if  we  failed  to  express  die  plea- 
sure we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
Both  of  them  exhibit  a  catholic  feeling,  which  we  regret  to  say 
Appears  much  too  rarely  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day;  for 
their  author  is  obviously  no  less  anxious  to  state  the  truth,  than 
capable  of  elucidating  it.  As  his  extensive  reading  and  mature 
study  of  everything  connected  with  his  subject,  fully  entitle  him 
to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion,  the  result  is^  that  his  views 
are  always  offered  with  the  confidence  which  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  their  accuracy  necessarily  produces,  but  at  the  same  time 
•  with  the  modesty  which  is  ever  attendant  upon  true  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  occasion  to  differ  from  the 
opinions  of  others,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he 
is  willing  to  believe  them  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to  ascertain 
\he  truth  by  which  he  is  himself  guided. 

The  history  of  the  Troubadours  fills  a  page  in  the  history  of 
human  nature,  which  resembles  one  in  a  rich  old  manuscript ;' 
many  portions  of  it,  like  the  text  of  the  manuscript,  are  obscure 
and  difficult  to  decipher,  while  others  again,  like  the  illuminated 
initials  and  grotesque  borders,  exhibit  bright  and  glowing  pic- 
tures which  fill  us  witfi  an  anxious  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  portion  of  it. 

The  labours  of  Professor  Diet  are  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
our  attempts  to  read  aright  this  motley  page,  and  we  hope  they 
will  therefore  meet  with  that  success,  which  vrill  prompt  him  very 
shortly  to  present  us  with  such  another  "  contribution  towards 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages/' 
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Akt.  IX. —  1.  Abulfedse  Hist oria  Ant e-islamica,  Arabice,  Ver* 

sione  Latina,  notis  et  indicibus  auxit  H.  0«  Fleischer.    4to. 

Lipsiae,  1831. 
fi,  Monumens  Arabes,  Persam  et  Turcs,  du  Cabinet  de  M.  h 

Due  de  Blacas,  consideres  et  decrits,  g^c.     Par  M.  Reinaud.    £ 

torn.  8vo.     Paris,  1848. 
3.  Memoire  sur  des  particulariits  de  la  Religion  Mussulmane 

dans  TInde.    Par  M.  Garciii  de  Tassy.   ^vo.    Paris,  de  Tim' 

prim^rie  Royale.     1831. 

The  history  of  Mohammedanism  forms,  if  not  an  essential,  at 
least  a  very  useful  and  interesting  portion  of  Christian  know* 
ledge,  since  it  enables  us  to  compare  revealed  religion  with  its 
greatest  and  most  successful  rival.  Its  claims  to  such  a  compe« 
tition  are  great  and  obvious ;  its  progress  was  rapid,  its  converts 
made  by  tribes  and  nations,  its  means  apparently  disproportioned 
to  its  triumphs;  its  sway  is  extensive,  and  the  permanency  of  its 
dominion  has  not  apparently  been  shaken  by  the  lapse  of  twelve 
centuries.  We  may  lament,  but  we  can  scarcely.be  surprised, 
that  such  a  startling  instance  of  successful  imposture  has  iwr* 
nished  the  sneering  infidel  with  many  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and  some* 
times  shaded  with  doubt  the  mind  of  the  true  believer;  but  we 
may  express  some  little  astonishment  at  the  reluctance  shown  by 
many  able  advocates  of  Christianity  to  examine  this  question 
calmly  and  impartially,  and  we  may  record  our  sorrow  at  finding 
that  they  have  frequently  sullied  the  holy  cause  they  advocate 
by  false  statements  and  inconclusive  arguments.  It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  an  acknowledgment  of  any  worthiness  in 
a  rival  creed  might  be  deemed  too  great  a  concession  to  error, 
and  the  recognition  of  merit  in  imposture,  a  weakening  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  truth.  Our  own  age  and  country  furnishes 
us  with  a  splendid  exception  to  this  rule;  the  Rev.  Charles  For- 
ster,  in  his  learned  and  instructive  work,  intituled ''  Mahomedan- 
ism  Unveiled,"  published  in  1829>  has  decisively  shown  that  we 
must  regard  the  creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet  not  as  the  rival, 
but  as  the  imitation  of  Christianity;  its  spurious  offspring  to  be 
sure,  but  still  one  that  preserves  many  features  of  its  sublime  ori- 
ginal. 

Even  if  there  were  no  means  of  showing  from  the  Koran  and 
the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Mussulmans,  that  a  creed  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  influential  is  not  essentially  connected  with  im- 
morality and  mental  degradation,  common  sense  would  have 
taught  us,  that  a  large  admixture  of  truth  is  necessary  to  the 
permanence  of  delusion,  and  reflection  must  have  suggested  that 
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the  Providence^  which,  even  in  the  darkness  of  polytheism,  ''  left 
not  itself  without  witness/'  could  not  have  abandoned  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  to  hopeless  demoralization.  We  do 
not  agree  in  all  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr.  Forster,  but 
we  diflFer  from  him  with  reluctance.  There  is  in  every  page  of 
his  work  an  amiability  of  temper,  a  pure  philanthropy,  a  tender 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  which,  while  it  ''  believeth  all  things,'' 
also  **  hopetli  all  things."  His  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  whose 
learning  has  been  applied  by  intellect,  and  of  a  divine  who  truly 
deserves  the  name.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  his 
views  and  ours  is,  that  he  regards  Mohammedanism  as  the  em- 
bodied covenant  between  God  and  the  seed  of  Ishmael;  while 
we  regard  it  as  part  of  a  great  providential  system  beyond  our 
powers  of  comprehension,  but  which  **  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,'*  working  under  every  phase  of  belief,  for  the  future  tri- 
uniphant  establishment  of  true  religion. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  any  religious  system,  our  first  question 
is  with  the  character  of  its  founder ;  and  here  we  are  at  once 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  Mohammed  was  a  fanatic  or  an 
impostor.  Could  it  be  decisively  established  that  he  were  one 
or  the  other,  the  rest  of  our  task  would  be  comparatively  easy ; 
but  we  regard  him  as  neither,  and  yet  both.  This  will,  we  fear, 
sound  to  many  rather  paradoxical ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  microcosm  of 
human  nature  to  explain  which  philosophy  wearies  itself  in  vain. 
When  Mohammed  announced  as  special  revelations  the  phantasms 
of  a  troubled  dream,  he  was  a  fanatic;  when  he  claimed  for  him- 
self an  exemption  from  the  moral  rules  of  his  own  code,  he  was  an 
impostor;  when  he  ordered  his  creed  to  be  propagated  by  the 
sword,  he  was  both ;  but  when  he  proclaimed  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Unity,  he  was  simply  a  great  man.*     Let  us 

*  Since  theie  pages  were  written,  we  find  that  we  have  undesignedly  adopted  the 
same  ▼iews  as  Victor  Cousin.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  American  translation  of 
bis  History  of  Philosophy,  published  by  Rich,  of  Red  Lion  Square. 

"  It  is  impossible,  that  in  a  given  multitude,  such  as  a  people,  in  which,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  there  exists  a  common  type,  there  should  not  be  given  certain  indi- 
viduals which  more  or  lets  represent  that  type.  *  *  *  Hence  ioUows,  first,  the 
necessary  existence  of  great  men ;  and  secondly,  their  character.  The  existence  of  a 
great  man  is  nut  the  creation  of  arbitrary  choice ;  he  is  not  a  thing  that  may  or  may 
not  exist.  He  is  not  merely  an  individoal ;  for  his  existence  is  given  by  its  relation  to 
a  general  idea,  which  communicates  to  him  a  superior  power,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  him  the  determinate  and  real  form  of  his  individuality.  The  great  man  is  the 
harmonious  combination  of  what  is  particular  with  what  is  general ;  this  combination 
constitutes  the  standard  value  of  his  greatness,  and  it  involves  a  twofold  condition, 
first  of  representing  the  general  spirit  of  his  nation,  because  it  is  in  relation  to  that 
general  spirit  that  his  greatness  consists ;  and  secondly,  of  representing  the  general 
spirit' which  confers  upon  him  his  greatness,  in  his  own  person,  in  a  real  form,  that  is, 
in  »  finite,  positive,  visible,  and  determinate  form,  so  that  what  is  general  m«y  not 
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consider  the  import  of  the  phrase :  a  great  man  is  he  who  em* 
bodies  in  his  intellectual  character  the  highest  advancement  of 
the  human  mind  at  a  determinate  period,  whose  name  becomes 
consequently  a  land-mark  in  history,  because  he  is  the  represen-^ 
tative  of  a  definite  stage  in  the  mental  progress  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  most  important  light  in  which  the  character  of  Mo* 
hammed  can  be  viewed;  and  thus  contemplating  it  we  shall  find 
that,  while  the  man  helps  us  to  understand  the  age,  the  age  in  its 
turn  explains  much  that  is  mysterious  in  the  man.  To  develope 
this  more  clearly,  we  must  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  three 
systems,  the  Christian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Magian,  which  formed 
the  character  of  Western  Asia  and  Arabia,  when  first  the  solitary 
of  Mecca  proclaimed  his  mission. 

Every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  aware  of  the 
deep  degradation  into  which  the  oriental  churches  had  fallen 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  it  was  an  age  of  forgery 
and  imposture ;  false  gospels  were  fabricated ;  miraculous  pre- 
tensions rashly  hazarded ;  and  claims  to  special  revelation  made 
both  by  the  cunning  and  the  credulous.  Disputes  on  all  the 
mysteries,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  were  pushed  to 
extravagant  and  scarcely  credible  lengths,  and  the  disputants,  as- 
is  usual,  were  dogmatic  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  Ab- 
struse metaphysical  questions,  of  which  the  terms  were  imper- 
fectly understood  and  their  connection  wholly  unknown,  were 
decided  by  factious  councils ;  and  excommunication,  with  all  its 
penal  consequences,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  was  denounced 
against  those  who  did  not  square  their  faith  according  to  a 
standard  which  was  far  from  being  invariable.  Had  the  age  been 
sufficiently  enlightened,  its  want  would  have  been  toleration; 
but  for  this  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  hidden  current 
of  desire  was  directed  towards  the  simplification  of  creeds  and  the 
substitution  of  authority,  overwhelming  authority,  for  argument. 

The  effects  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  were  principally 
felt  by  those  who  professed  the  Christian  faith ;  Judaism,  on  the 
contrary,  operated  on  those  who  were  without  its  pale.  Although 
the  Talmudists  had  not  rejected  the  pure  Theism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  had  so  corrupted  it,  that  it  was  essentially  a 
species  of  polydieism,  nay  almost  fetichism.  Jehovah  was,  with 
^em,  no  longer  the  God  of  the  universe,  but  of  a  small  section 
of  the  human  race;  the  Jews  were  not  peculiarly,  but  exclusively, 
the  people  to  whom  divine  care  was  extended.     In  the  first  sec-* 

tupprets  what  is  parlicolar,  and  that  what  is  particular  may  uot  dissipate  and  dissolff 
tvhat  is  genera] ;  that  the  infinite  and  the  finite  may  be  blended  together  in  that  pro* 
portAOO  which  truly  constitutes  hunun  greatness."— If if^  tf  PhUmfiky,  p,  296*-^ 
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tion  of  the  first  division  of  the  Talmud^  we  find  the  followiof 
degrading  and  blasphemous  account  of  the  Deity. 

**  Rabbi  Isaac  said,  there  are  three  watches  in  the  night,  and  in  each 
watch,  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  his  name!)  sits  down  and  roars  like  a 
lioo,  and  says,  ^  Alas !  woe  is  me  !  who  ha?e  desolated  my  house, 
burned  my  Temple,  and  exiled  my  children  among  the  nations  of  thf 
world/  Rabbi  Jose  said,  <  One  day  while  travelling,  I  entered  into 
one  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  pray.  Elias,  of  happy  memory,  came 
there  and  waited  until  I  had  nnished  my  prayer.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded, he  said,  '  Peace  be  unto  thee.  Rabbi !'  I  replied,  '  Peace  be 
unto  thee,  Rabbi  and  Mori  !**    He  asked, '  Why  have  yon  entered  into 

this  ruin?'    I  replied,  ^  To  pra/ But,  continued  he, 

'  What  voice  have  you  heard  in  this  ruin  ?*  I  answered,  *  I  have 
heard  the  Bath  Kol  t  moaning  like  a  dove,  and  saying.  Woe  is  me !  who 
have  desolated  my  house,  burned  my  Temple,  and  exiled  my  children 
among  the  nations.'  Then  Elias  answered,  ^  By  thy  life  and  the  life  of  thy 
bead,^  it  is  not  only  at  this  hour  that  the  Bath  Kol  speaks  thus,  but  as 
often  as  the  Israelites  enter  into  their  synagogues,  and  their  schools,  and 
make  the  response  (Amen,  blessed  be  the  Holy  Name),  so  often  the 
Holy  One  (blessed  be  his  name  !)  shakes  his  head  and  says,  '  Happy  is 
the  king  that  they  thus  celebrate  in  his  house! — what  advantage  has 
the  father  who  has  exiled  his  own  children  ? — unhappy  are  the  children 
exiled  from  the  table  of  their  Father/*'— Zerdwi  Beracoth. 

From  this  creed  of  exclusion  strangers  naturally  recoiled  with 
horror,  and  the  Jews  showed  little  inclination  to  abate  one  iota 
of  its  repulsiveness;  in  fact,  they  were  unwilling  to  make  con** 
verts,  and  they  treated  proselytes  as  interlopers,  who  came  to 
grasp  part  of  an  inheritance  exclusively  designed  for  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  But  there  was  a  desire  thus  produced  of  sharing  those 
blessings  which  the  Jews  pretended  to  monopolize,  an  anxiety  to 
find  that  the  promises  of  Paradise  were  not  the  property  of  a 
caste  or  a  family. 

There  is  no  period  in  history  better  deserving  the  thorough 
investigation  of  a  philosophic  historian  than  that  in  which  the 
Magian  religion,  which  had  lurked  for  centuries  in  the  mountains 
of  Iran,  was  restored  by  the  Sassanides  in  all  its  former  **  pride, 
pomp  and  circumstance/'  This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  its 
origin,  to  determine  whether  the  Indb-Bactrian  Zerdusht  did  not 
derive  many  of  his  tenets  from  the  contemplative  sages  of  the 
Ganges,  or  to  show  that  from  his  doctrines  the  philosophy  of  the 
west  was  derived ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  revolu* 
tion  was  most  influential  in  forming  the  character  of  the  age;  it 

•  Master  and  teacher. 

t  ^  The  daughter  of  tf^  Toice  f  this  was  probably  at  first  a  poetic  name  for  the 
•cho;  birt  in  the  TalraAl  it  always  signifies  the  Toice  of  the  Difine  Spirit, 
t  A  common  oriental  oatb. 
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stamped  its  impress  on  the  heresies  of  the  Christians;  Maniche* 
ism,  and  the  greater  part  of  Gnosticism,  arose  from  the  effort  to 
Mpite  the  \vild  imaginings  and  daring  speculations  of  the  Magians 
with  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  the  leading  doctrine  in  the  Magian  faith ;  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  with  some  writers,  that  the  Jews  first  learned 
this  awful  truth  from  Zerdusht  or  his  foHowers  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity;  but  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  writings 
of  the  later  with  those  of  the  early  prophets,  without  finding 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  did  not  form  a  prominent  article 
in  the  national  faith  of  the  Jews  until  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  Persians.  The  Magians,  however,  did  not  promulgate 
this  truth  in  its  naked  simplicity :  they  adorned .  it  with  all  the 
gorgeous  imagery  that  the  exuberance  of  oriental  fancies  could 
devise;  to  us,  the  cold  and  calculating  natives  of  the  west,  the 
doctrine  appears  all  the  worse  for  such  additions;  but  to  the 
'^  children  of  the  sun/'  these  extravagances  were  its  best  recom- 
mendations. We  find  in  the  Zend-Avesta  all  those  circum- 
stances respecting  a  future  state,  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Koran;  the  stern  inquisitors  of  the 
tomb,  who  take  cognizance  of  *'  the  deeds  done  iii  the  body;" 
the  bridge,  finer  than  the  thread  of  the  gossamer,  that  spans  the 
gulf  of  eternal  flame,  and  which  is  the  only  passage  to  the 
mansions  of  bliss ;  the  abundant  luxuries  of  Paradise ;  the  awful 
tortures  reserved  for  the  wicked.*  The  difi'usion  of  such  doctrines 
spread  a  desire  for  some  revelation  respecting  the  future  destiny 
of  man;  but  the  political  power  claimed  by  the  Magian  priests 
prevented  them  from  becoming  popular ;  and  besides,  theirs  was 
a  revived  religion  which  men  remembered  to  have  once  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  then  appears  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  a  religion  possessing  a  very  simple  for- 
mula of  belief,  promulgated  by  one  of  authority,  freely  open  to 
all,  and  ofi^ering  to  believers  the  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  paradise. 
We  do  not  mention  the  latter  particular  with  blame,  because  the 
worid  could  not  at  that  time  appreciate  intellectual  pleasures, 
nor  understand  any  delight  save  those  of  the  senses.  Mohammed 
felt  the  want  of  such  a  religion  for  himself;  he  retired  to  the 
solitary  cave  of  Mecca,  and  there  meditated  deeply  and  intently^ 
until  intellect  and  imagination  combined  to  develope  that  reli- 
gious system  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isl^m  {resignation). 

Mohammed  became  an  eclectic  reformer;  a  reformer  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  abused  term — for  whatever  were  the  defects, 
the  errors  and  the  follies,  in  his  pretended  revelation, — and  all 

*  These  imaginings  belong  to  the  childhood  of  nations.    Sereral  treatises  on  th^ 
'*  Geography  of  Hell/'  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages.— lud,  Vivcs. 
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three  abounded, — still  the  faith  that  he  preached  was  infinitely 
purer  than  any  of  the  corrupt  creeds  with  which  it  primarify 
came  into  competition.  We  do  not  scruple  to  prefer  Nfoham- 
medanism  to  the  corrupted  system  of  Zerdusht,  Talmudic 
Judaism,  iind  even  idolatrous  Christianity.  Let  us  not  be  mis^ 
understood :  we  do  not  here  apply  the  term  **  idolatrous**  to  any 
.western  Church;  we  allude  to  those  sects  mentioned  by  Epipha- 
nius,  who  deified  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  offered  at  her  altar  the 
twisted  cake,  called  collym,  from  which  they  were  named  Colly* 
ridians. 

We  have  said  that  Mohammed  was  an  eclectic;  those  who 
have  read  the  notes  to  Sale's  Koran,  Maracci,  and  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  will  need  no  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  novelty  in  the  prophet's  pretended  revelations;  he  in 
fact  formed  his  entire  system  from  the  three  prevailing  religions; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the 
corrupted  portions  of  each.  His  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
derived  from  the  apocryphal  New  Testament,  his  Jewish  lore 
was  obtained  solely  from  the  Talmud,  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  consulted  the  philosophical  Fargards  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  only  sources  open  to  him ; 
ecclesiastical  history  informs  us  that  there  was  a  period  when  the 
false  gospels,  childish  and  absurd  as  they  unquestionably  must  be 
called,  were  far  more  popular  than  the  true;  our  Saxon  proge- 
nitors were  delighted  with  the  fables  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus; 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  as  well  as  in  the  infancy  of  an  indi- 
vidual, 

"  The  lore  of  childbood  satisfies  the  child." 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  accuse  Mohammed  of  having, 
with  malice  prepense,  misrepresented  the  evangelic  narratives, 
because  the  misrepresentation  was  made  before  the  prophet  was 
born.  A  very  entertaining  account  of  the  Portuguese  conquests 
in  India,  written  by  a  cotemporary  Mohammedan  author,  has 
been  just  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,*  in  which 
the  editor  accuses  Mohammed  of  having  forced  the  stor^  that 
Christ's  passion  was  an  unreal  phantasm.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  this  tale  was  one  of  the  first  devised  by  the  early  heretics ; 
Sale  has  shewn  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  we  have  seen  a  very  ancient  MS.  commentary 
on  the  creed,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century,  in  which 
the*  emphatic  clause,  "  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,"  is  said  to 
.have  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  that 
heresy.     Mr.  Forster  also  charges  Mohammed  with  wilful  misre- 

*  Hie  Tohfut-uUMojahideen,  transUted  by  Lieutenant  M.  J.  Rowkndson. 
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presentation,  and  he  brings  forward  nearly  fifty  pages  of  coinci^ 
dences  between  the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Moham- 
med did  actually  consult  the  original  Scriptures.  The  similarity 
IB  about  three  fourths  of  the  passages  does  not  exceed  the  old 
joke  of  identifying  pachas  and  barristers,  because  each  have  three 
tails*    Take  for  instance  the  following : 

'*  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  '•  Those  who  approach  near  unto 

of  joy :  at  thy  right  hand  there  God  are  witnesses  thereto,  thou  shall 

are  pleasures  for  evermore."  see  in  their  faces  the  brightness  of 

Psalm  xvi.  11.  joy." — Koran,  chap,  hxxiii. 

In  the  cases  where  there  is  a  decisive  similarity^  the  passages  are 
such  as  would  probably  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  struck  the 
acute  mind  of  the  prophet  during  his  early  intercourse  with  Jews  and 
Christians,  when  he  travelled  into  Syria  on  his  commercial  affairs. 
There  could  have  been  no  motive  for  preferring  the  apocryphal 
to  the  canonical  gospel,  supposing  both  to  have  been  equally 
known,  as  no  man,  least  of  all  a  man  of  ability,  is  gratuitously 
dishonest.  One  instance  there  certainly  is  of  wilful  forgery; 
Mohammed  applies  to  himself  Christ's  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  changes  the  term  Paraclete  (comforter)  into  Periclyte  (illustri- 
ous), because  the  signification  of  the  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  own  names.  But  this  does  not  avail  Mr.  Forster,  because 
the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  was  one  notorious  to  every  professor 
of  Christianity.  It  is  more  for  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the 
chapter  in  which  this  occurs,  though  headed  '*  revealed  at  Mecca,** 
was  in  reality  composed  at  Medina,  as  appears  from  the  allusion 
made  in  it  to  the  battle  of  Ohod.*  The  importance  of  deter- 
mining the  place  in  which  a  passage  of  the  Koran  was  revealed, 
we  shall  soon  demonstrate. 

Mohammed  was  an  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  his  age;  we 
may  add,  that  he  also  embodied  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his 
country.  At  this  period,  a  great  part  of  Arabia  was  subject  to 
the  yoke  of  strangers;  the  northern  part,  like  Syria,  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  was  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople;  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  and 
the  southern  portions  of  the  country  along  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  Naj^hi  or  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  tribes 
were  prevented  from  joining  in  a  united  effort  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  the  peninsula  by  religious  differences  as  well  as  here- 
ditary animosities.  Mecca  and  the  country  adjacent,  indeed, 
preserved  its  independence;  fcut  there  was  no  surety  for  its  per- 
manence.    The  very  year  in  which  Mohammed  was  born,  the 

*  See  Sale's  Korao,  cbap.  61,  and  the  secoDd  note.  ** 
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Abytsiniaof  9  or  Ethiopians,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  storm 
Mecca,  bat  were  defeated.  The  notion  of  creating  a  centraliza- 
tion of  feeling,  which  would  unite  all  the  Arabians  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  country's  liberty,  was  one  that  presented  itself 
early  to  the  prophet's  mind,  and  it  may  be  traced  in  those  parts 
of  the  Koran,  which  be  first  offered  to  the  consideration  of  his 
disciples. 

But  Mohammed  felt  not  merely  as  an  Arabian;  as  a  native 
of  Mecca,  he  belonged  to  a  city  which  was  the  centre  both  of 
religion  and  commerce;  matters  which  Heeren  has  ably  shown 
in  his  Researches  to  have  been  intimately  connected  in  ancient 
times.  Within  its  precincts  was  the  Holy  Kaaba,  die  sanctuary 
of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  heroes 
whom  the  Arabs  regarded  as  the  founders,  or  the  ornaments  of 
their  tribes,  mingled  with  representations  of  the  stars  and  spirits 
that  superintended  the  various  portions  of  the  material  universe. 
The  centre  of  a  previous  national  worship  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  become  the  capital  of  a  new  creed.  Complete  novelty 
•hocks  the  mind,  but  it  is  received  with  pleasure  when  some 
portion  of  it  awakens  old  associations. 

In  describing  the  process  in  which  his  future  system  was  deve- 
loped in  the  mind  of  Mohammed,  we  merely  illustrate  a  well- 
known  intellectual  law,  that  the  speculations  regarding  a  future 
project  begin  with  broad  generalities,  and  gradually  shape  them- 
selves into  particulars.  In  his  first  notions  of  religious  reform, 
the  mind  of  Mohammed  wandered  over  the  entire  universe,  but 
when  they  began  to  be  adapted  to  practice,  his  views  narrowed  to 
his  country,  to  his  city,  and  to  his  own  house. 

We  too  must  descend  from  general  speculations  to  particulars, 
and  relate  from  Abulfeda  the  mode  in  which  Mohammed  first 
announced  his  mission.  Before,  however,  we  do  so,  we  must  say 
that  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  personal  history 
of  Mohammed,  though  there  are  few  subjects  more  tempting* 
Those  who  wish  to  read  a  good  life  of  the  prophet,  will  find  one 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  or  in  a  volume  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Family  Library;  if  there  be  any  sufficiently  curious  to  desire 
to  see  a  biography  of  the  prophet  worthless  in  matter,  and  con- 
temptible in  manner,  we  can  safely  recommend  them  that  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

Mohammed  invited  hiS  friends  to  a  feast,  designing  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  his  mission ;  the  guests,  however, 
broke  up  early,  and  his  designs  were  frustrated.  He  succeeded 
better  on  a  second  occasion ;  rising  during  the  banquet,  he  exposed 
in  that  manly  tone  of  indignant  eloquence  for  w^ch  he  has  been 
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justly  celebrated,  the  follies  of  idolatry,  and  the  beauties  of  sim- 
ple Theism.  Ali,  his  nephew,  and  future  son-in-jaw,  was  his 
first  male  convert,  and  he  was  throughout  life  the  most  sincere 
and  conscientious  supporter  of  Islamism.  From  thenceforth,  the 
new  teacher  promulgated  his  doctrines  openly ;  preaching  parti- 
cularly to  the  crowds  of  strangers  whom  traiSc  or  devotion 
brought  to  Mecca.  Thus  far  we  hold  that  Mohammed  was  sin- 
cere and  honest;  but  the  next  epoch  in  his  career  brings  us  to  a 
subject  in  which  his  honesty  does  not  altogether  escape  suspi- 
cion. We  allude  to  the  account  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples  of 
his  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  Reinaud  gives  us  .the  following  abridgement  of 
the  prophet's  narrative : — 

''  One  night,"  said  Mohammed,  ''  whilst  I  was  asleep,  the  angel 
Gabriel  presented  himself  before  me,  and  ordered  me  to  follow  him ;  at 
the  same  time  he  took  me  by  the  band  and  made  me  mount  the  celestial 
beast  Al  Borak  (the  thundarar)\  he  then  conducted  me  through  the  air. 
We  travelled  between  heaven  and  earth  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  reached  Mount  Sinai.  There  we  stopped  to 
oflfer  a  prayer;  after  which,  resuming  our  journey,  we  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  country  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary ;  we  stopped  there  also  to 
offer  a  prayer,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  stopped  on 
the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  After  having  offered  another  prayer  there, 
the  angel  took  me  up,  and  covering  me  with  his  wings,  carried  me  to 
heaven.  We  passed  successively  through  the  seven  heavens,  saluting  the 
angeb  and  archangels  that  met  us,  and  conversing  with  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  that  had  lived  in  the  olden  times.  At  last  arrived  near  the 
throne  of  God,  I  advanced  alone,  and  approached  the  Ineffable  Presence. 
There  I  saw  things  that  human  tongue  cannot  express,  nor  human  ima- 
gination comprehend.  After  having  conversed  with  the  Lord,  I  returned 
to  Gabriel,  and  we  descended  back  to  Jerusalem,  from  whence  we 
returned  to  Mecca.  This  long  voyage  was  performed  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  that  no  one  perceived  my  absence. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  exceedingly  probable  that  Mohammed  had 
really  some  such  dream  as  he  here  describes ;  indeed  there  is  an 
express  tradition  of  Mo&weyah,  one  of  the  prophet's  successors, 
that  he  spoke  of  it  himself  as  a  vision.  But  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  are,  that  he  insisted  on  this 
dream  as  a  special  confirmation  of  his  mission,  and  that  he  refers 
to  it  in  the  Koran  so  equivocally,  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  a  fact  or  a  fancy.     Thus  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  he  says : 

"  Praise  be  unto  hira  who  transported  his  servant  by  night  from  the 
sacred  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  farther  temple  of  Jerusalcin,  the  circuit 
of  which  we  have  blessed,  that  we  might  show  him  some  of  our.  signs  ) 
tor  God  is  he  who  heareth  and  seetb." 
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Again,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  : — 

''One  mighty  in  power  (Gabriel),  endued  with  understandhsg,  taogbt 
it  him  (Mohammeil)  $  and  he  appeared  in  the  highest  point  of  the  hori- 
zon. Afterwards  he  approached  the  prophet  and  drew  near  unto  him ; 
until  he  was  at  the  distance  of  two  bows  length  from  him,  or  yet  nearer^ 
and  he  revealed  unto  his  servant  that  which  he  revealed.  The  heart  of 
Mohammed  did  not  falsely  represent  that  which  he  saw.  Will  ye  there- 
fore dispute  with  him  concerning  that  which  he  saw  ?  He  also  saw  him 
another  time,  by  the  lote  tree,  beyond  which  there  is  no  passing  -,  near 
it  is  the  garden  of  eternal  abode.  When  the  lote  tree  covered  that  which 
it  covered^  his  eye-sight  turned  not  aside,  neither  did  it  wander  -,  and  he 
really  beheld  some  of  the  greatest  signs  of  his  Lord." 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  respecting  Mohammed's 
sincerity  in  this  instance,  we  find  him  beginning  to  exhibit  mani- 
fest signs  of  imposture  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  bis  mission. 
At  this  time,  his  doctrine  began  to  spread  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  and  be  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  party  in 
Medina.  He  had  previously  preached  patience  under  suffering 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  saying — "  Pardon  your  enemies  until 
God  comes  with  his  commandment;"  but  when  success  began 
to  dawn  on  his  projects,  he  first  allowed  defensive  warfare,  and 
then  gradually  extended  the  important  change,  until  at  length  he 
declared  that  the  propagation  of  his  religion  by  the  sword  was  a 
positive  duty.  The  Koran  in  fact  contains  two  very  distinct  reli- 
gious ;  the  first  a  system  of  pure  theism,  as  perfect  as  the  age 
could  produce,  inculcating  severe  morals  and  stoical  submission ; 
this  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  chapters  declared  to  be  revealed 
at  Mecca ;  the  second  system  teaches  a  sanguinary  propagandism, 
permits  violations  of  moral  principle,  and  accommodates  itself  to 
circumstances;  and  this  we  trace  in  the  chapters  dated  from 
Medina.  The  praise  we  bestowed  on  Mohammed  as  a  reformer 
of  his  national  faith  applies  solely  to  the  Meccan  creed,  which  is 
indeed  little  more  than  an  authoritative  republication  of  natural 
religion. 

The  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  was,  we  have  said, 
singularly  rapid,  and  we  have  attributed  this  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  preached.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  curious  proof  in 
the  autobiography  of  the  emperor  Timur,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
interest,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee.* 
Teragay,  the  father  of  the  imperial  author,  gives  his  son  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  motives  that  induced  a  Tartar  emir  to  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  creed ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  such  as 

*  Mulfozat  Tiroarv,  or  Autobiographical  Meox)irs  of  the  Emperor  Hmur  (Tamer- 
lane), translated  by  Major  Charles  Stuart. 
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would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  natives  of  central  and 
western  Asia. 

*'  The  first  of  our  family  who  had  the  honour  of  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  Islam  was  Kerachar  Nuyan^  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jagtay 
Khan ;  as  he  was  a  sensible  man^  he,  of  his  own  accord,  adopted  the 
faith  of  Mohammed^  aud  said  to  his  family  and  people  :  "  when  I  look 
around  me  in  the  universe,  I  see  but  one  wond,  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  are  other  worlds  besides  this ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  who  hath  created  all  these  worlds,  and  who  is 
all  sufficient  to  rule  and  direct  all  these  worlds ;  but  as  he  has  chosen 
this  world  as  his  special  dominion,  he  has  deemed  it  requisite  to  have 
ministers  (to  instruct  mankind) :  he  hath  therefore  chosen  Mohammed 
to  be  his  Vixier  in  this  world,  and  as  it  was  requisite  that  Mohammed 
should  have  ministers  (to  extend  his  religion),  he  hath  appointed  the 
holy  race  of  ELhalifs  to  this  dignity." 

The  first  portion  of  Mohammed's  celebrated  formula,  *'  God 
is  God,''  was  a  proposition  to  which  every  reasonable  being 
assented ;  the  second,  "  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet/'  embodied 
in  religion  those  notions  of  vicarial  authority  which  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  prevailed  in  the  East. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  man's  idea  of  the  Divinity  has  been 
modified  by  his  notions  of  civil  government ;  the  notion  of  absolute 
predestination  and  irrespective  decrees  is  natural  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  is  ruled  by  a  despot.  Hence  the  extravagant  fatalism 
which  the  Koran  teaches,  far  from  being  repulsive,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  of  Islamism  to  its  professors.  The 
wild  imaginations  with  which  the  doctrine  is  mingled  must  not 
however  be  attributed  to  Mohammed ;  the  table  of  fate  large  as 
the  universe,  the  recording  angel,  with  his  stupendous  pen,  which 
a  well-mounted  horseman  could  not  gallop  round  in  five  hundred 
years — all  these  are  derived  from  the  dreamy  speculations  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  but  the  stern  and  irrevocable  decree  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  tenets  of  the  Orientals ;  we  find  it  in  the  writings 
of  the  Bactrian  sage,  and  in  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers 
that  abode  by  the  Ganges^  It  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
implicit  belief  in  this  tenet,  that  victory  so  often  crowned  the  arms 
of  the  sons  of  the  desert ;  indeed  we  scarcely  remember  a  reli- 
gious war  recorded  in  history,  in  which  the  predestinarians  did 
not  triumph.* 

*  On  this  subject  Victor  Cousin  says :  "  You  will  remark,  that  all  great  men  hare 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  been  fatalists;  the  error  is  in  the  form,  not  at  the  foundation 
of  the  tlioQght.  They  feel  that  in  fact  they  do  not  exist  on  their  own  account ;  they 
posiess  the  consciousness  of  an  immense  power ;  and  being  unable  to  ascribe  the  honour 
of  it  to  themselves,  they  refer  it  to  a  higher  power,  which  uses  them  as  its  instruments, 
in  accordance  with  its  own  ends."  The  names  of  Mohammed,  Cromwell,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon,  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this 
reasooing. 
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But  it  would  be  uojust  to  deny  that  the  personal  character  of 
Mohammed  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  success.  It  is 
utterly  absurd  to  describe  him  as  some  advocates  of  Christianity 
have  done,  as  a  wretch  sullied  by  every  lust,  and  stained  by  every 
crime.  No  man  ever  was  beloved  in  whose  character  there  were 
not  traits  that  merited  affection.  Now  Mohammed  was  abso^ 
lutely  adored  by  his  followers ;  to  show  their  regard  for  him  they 
despised  death  and  courted  martyrdom.  Khobaib  Ebn  Ada, 
during  the  war  between  the  Prophet  and  the  Koreish,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  latter,  and  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures.  In 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  his  tormentors  tauntingly  asked, 
"  Would  you  not  wish  that  Mohammed  was  in  your  place  ?" —  • 
*'  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  endure  this  and  more,  rather  than 
that  Mohammed  should  be  pricked  by  a  thorn."  The  man 
capable  of  inspiring  such  love  most  assuredly  must  have  pos- 
sessed no  ordinary  merits. 

Among  the  least  influential  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Islamism,  we  are  inclined  to  place  that  to  which  most 
writers  attribute  it  exclusively ;  we  mean  the  precept  for  propa- 
gating the  doctrine  by  the  sword.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  Mohammed  himself  attributed  great  importance  to  this  doc- 
trine, since  he  repeats  it  so  often  in  the  Revelations  of  Medina. 
The  traditions  preserved  by  the  commentators  relate  that  the 
prophet's  harangues  on  this  subject  were  even  more  emphatic  than 
nis  writings.  "  Mohammed,"  says  Abu  Moosa,  '*  has  declared 
that  in  the  shade  of  the  scymitars  Paradise  is  prefigured."  But 
it  is  not  to  the  sword  that  the  Koran  owes  its  most  important  tri- 
umphs and  its  most  devoted  converts.  To  it  may  be  applied  what 
Horace  says  of  Greece, 

''  Graecia  capta  feram  victorem  cepit." 

When  the  Turks  conquered  the  Saracens,  they  adopted  the  reli- 
gion of  the  vanquished,  and  became  more  enthusiastic  in  its  pro- 
pagation than  the  Arabs  themselves. 

The  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  Islamism  have  never 
been  accurately  developed ;  because  most  writers  on  the  subject 
have  confounded  the  Saracens  with  the  Turks :  the  original  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  with  the  barbarians  that  subsequently 
adopted  his  creed.  No  writer  has  more  flagrantly  fallen  into  this 
error  than  Mills,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style  than  accuracy  of 
information.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  confusion  that  we  see 
Mohammedanism  so  frequently  described  as  the  parent  of  des^ 
potism  and  ignorance ;  when,  in  fact,  there  was  never  a  more 
democratic  government  than  that  of  the  Arabs  under  the  first 
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khalifs,  and  never  a  monarchy  that  encouraged  literature  more 
than  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  fact,  every  religious  re- 
formation or  change  must  of  necessity  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
mental  and  political  freedom.  The  following  remarks  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  Benjamin  Constant,  **  D\x  Polyth6isme 
Romaine/'  are  as  true  as  they  are  ingenious. 

"  The  spirit  of  independence  which  characterizes  religions  at  their  birth 
affects  not  only  the  religious  but  also  the  political  forms.  Every  religion 
is  at  this  period  the  friend  of  liberty.  When  man  frees  himself  from  the 
chains  of  power  and  habit  on  the  most  important  of  all  topics,  on  the 
subject  which  decides  his  future  destiny,  he  cannot  remain  boWed  be- 
neath a  yoke  which  be  respects  far  less,  and  which  bis  hopes  teach  bim 
not  to  fear. 

"  Thus  the  revival  of  religion  is  also  that  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
man  finds  at  once  strength  to  aspire  to  the  joys  of  heaven  and  to  those  of 
earth. 

"  Equality  is  an  idea  inherent  in  religion ;  and  at  an  epoch  in  which 
man  knows  no  guide  but  the  religious  sentiment,  equality,  which  in  other 
times  appeared  to  him  a  right,  then  seems  a  duty. 

"  Never  was  any  thing  more  democratic  than  the  government  of  the 
Arabs  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Mohammed.  We  may  discover 
the  same  tendency  in  Christianity  at  its  commencement  5  and  the  re- 
formers of  this  creed,  though  they  only  laboured  to  purify  a  worship  that 
had  been  long  established,  were  driven  to  desire  the  establishment  of  a 
republic." 

So  far  are  we  from  believing  that  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
brutal  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  were  owing  to  their  having  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mohammed,  that  we  attribute  to  them  the 
corruption  of  his  creed.  We  have  already  said  that  the  Koran 
contains  two  distinct  religions,  the  one  containing  the  germs  of 
purity  and  illumination,  the  other  fraught  with  maxims  of  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance.  The  Saracens  adopted  the  former ;  the 
Tartar  nations  found  the  latter  more  congenial  to  their  disposi- 
tions, and  attached  themselves  to  it  exclusively.  History,  of  no 
very  ancient  date,  informs  us  that  fanatics  have  existed  who  pre- 
ferred in  their  Bibles  the  harshness  and  gloom  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation to  the  mild  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  in  whose 
mouths  such  quotations  as,  "  that  thy  feet  may  be  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  thine  enemies  and  that  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may  be 
red  with  the  same,"  were  to  be  found  more  frequently  than 
"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  "  Love  your  enemies." 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  hold  Christianity  accountable  for  such 
perversities,  and  it  would  be  not  less  unjust  that  the  sanguinary 
ferocity  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  should  be  attributed  to  Mo- 
hammed. Jenghis  Khan,  who  persecuted  Islamism,  was  iust  as 
ferocious  and  just  as  bigoted  as  Timur,  its  most  devoted  adherent. 
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The  two  great  sects  which  divide  the  Mohammedan  world, 
the  SuDnites  and  Shiites,  do  not  accurately, represent  the  two 
religions  of  the  Koran;  in  both  are  to  be  found  liberal  and 
enlightened  men»  who  adhere  to  the  prophet's  original  system 
of  tolerant  theism;  and  in  both  are  to  be  found  fanatics  who 
prefer  the  precepts  of  persecution  and  hatred.  But  the  Sunnites 
are  the  most  intolerant  of  the  two,  because  the  traditions  are  more 
aanguinary  in  their  tendency  than  even  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Koran.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites 
generally  hate  each  other  with  a  bitterness^  of  which  the  ancient 
animosity  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  gives  but  a  faint 
notion ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  hatred  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  that  in  India  the  followers 
of  Omar  and  the  followers  of  Ali  live  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony. 

The  state  of  Mohammedanism  in  India  has  only  recently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  English  nation,  but  it  has  not  yet 
received  all  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
One  cause  of  this  may  have  been  the  want  of  works  containing 
any  information  on  the  matter;  but  this  has  been  now  amply 
remedied,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  investigate  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  twenty  millions,  a  large  portion  of. 
whom  are  our  fellow-subjects,  while  our  relations  with  the  rest  are 
daily  becoming  more  complicated  and  interesting.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Sunnites  resident  in  India,  and  all  their  ntes  and  ceremo- 
nies, are  contained  in  the  Qafwothe- Islam,  the  work  of  a  native 
Mussulman,  recently  published.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
book  in  which  the  information  is  so  full,  satisfactory,  and  com- 
plete, but  unfortunately  it  is  not  popular  in  its  style  and  manner; 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  it  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  our  present  age  of  superficial  informa- 
tion, when  knowledge  is  diluted  until  it  is  almost  worthless,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  difi^used  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  pre- 
pare for  its  reception;  and  when,  if  we  have  not  found  a  royal 
road  to  geometry,  we  have  discovered  aristocratic  paths  to  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  The  Qanoon-e- Islam  must,  how- 
ever, be  diligently  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  learn*  the  changes 
which  the  religion  of  the  Koran  has  undergone  in  India,  and  the 
customs  of,  to  us,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan.  The  customs  of  the  Shiites  have  been  also  exhi- 
bited in  a  work  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  than  which  we  know 
of  none,  even  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  more  distinguished  for  gra- 
phic liveliness,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  the 
portraiture  is  perfectly  faithful  even  in  the  most  minute  trait. 
From  the  consideration  of  both  these  works,  we  are  led  to  believe. 
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that  in  India  the  best  parta  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  are  the 
most  influential^  and  its  fanaticism  least  likely  to  produce  inju<* 
rious  consequences. 

The  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in  India  do  not  exhibit  the  animosity 
which  divides  the  Turks  and  Persians;  they  live  together  in  per* 
feet  harmony,  and  frequently  share  in  the  same  religious  festivals. 
There  are  some  among  them  who  even  unite  the  principles  of  the 
two  sects,  and  bestow  their  praises  impartially  on  the  Khalifs  and 
the  Imams.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  curious  modification 
of  Mohammedanism  in  India  is,  that  like  the  Hindus,  the  foU 
lowers  of  Islamism  are  lax  in  their  creed,  and  wondrously  strict  in 
their  practice.  Every  action  of  life,  however  trifling  and  minute, 
ii  subjected  to  strict  rule,  and  the  observances  are  as  special  as 
among  the  followers  of  the  Brahmins.  The  ceremonies  also  of 
the  Indian  Mohammedans  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  Hindds; 
we  may  instance  the  Tazeea,  in  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hos- 
sein,  which  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  festival  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  of  death ;  and  the  Peers  or  Saints  are  destined 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  inferior  deities  in  the  HindU  Pantheon. 
The  mixture  of  Brahminical  rites  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
may,  we  think,  suggest  to  our  missionaries,  that  much  more  good 
might  be  efiected  by  trying  to  make  the  process  of  reformation 
commence  within  the  circle  of  Mohammedanism,  than  by  any 
efforts  for  sudden  and  total  conversion. 

The  Siks,  originally  an  order  of  religious  mendicants,  in  the 
last  century  an  association  of  freebooters  and  robbers,  but  now  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  sovereign  can  bring  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  into  the  field,  have  been  formed  by  the 
blending  together  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  races.  From 
the  Koran  their  founder  derived  the  simple  theism  which  the 
prophet  first  propounded,  and  while  he  by  this  means  conciliated 
the  Moslemim,  he  won  the  Hindus  by  proposing  to  abrogate  the 
absurd  tyranny  of  castes.  We  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  curious  race  from  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, 
lately  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  a  very 
singular  historical  work,  whose  author  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Mohammedan  Burnet. 

''  These  people  (the  Siks)  from  their  birth,  or  from  the  moment  of 
their  admission,  if  they  enter  as  proselytes,  never  cut  or  shave  either 
their  beards  or  whiskers,  or  any  hair  whatever  of  their  bodies.  They 
form  a  particular  society,  which  distinguishes  itself  by  wearing  blue 
garments,  and  going  armed  at  all  times.  When  a  person  is  once  admitted 
into  that  fraternity,  they  make  no  scruple  of  associating  with  him,  ofwhat^ 
ever  tribes  dan  or  race  he  may  have  been  hitherto,  nor  do  they  betray  any 
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cf  those  serupks  and  prpudkes  $o  i^tphf  rooted  in  the  Hindu  nmd,^  This 
MCt  or  fraternity^  which  first  became  powerful  about  the  latter  end  of 
Aurengzib*8  reign>  has  for  its  chief,  Guru  Govind,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Nanec  Guru^  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Nanec  was  the  son  of  a  grain 
merchant,  of  the  Katri  tribe,  who  in  his  youth  was  as  remarkable  for 
his  good  character,  as  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  for  his  talents. 
Nor  was  he  destitute  of  fortune.  There  was  then  in  those  parts  a  der- 
vish of  note,  called  Seid  Hussein,  a  man  of  eloquence  as  well  as  of 
wealthy  who  having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  being  struck  with  th« 
beauty  of  young  Nanec,  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  chai^^ 
himself  with  his  education.  As  the  young  maq  was  early  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  esteemed  writings  of  Islam,  and  initiated 
into  the  principles  of  our  most  approved  doctrines,  he  advanced  so  much 
in  learnings  and  became  so  fond  of  his  studies,  that  he  made  it  a  practice 
in  his  leisure  hours  to  translate  literally  and  make  notes  and  extracts  of 

our  moral  maxims His  collection  becoming  extensive,  it 

took  the  form  of  a  book,  which  he  entitled  Grant,  and  he  became  famous 
in  the  da3rs  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  from  which  time  he  was  followed  by 
multitudes  of  converts.  This  book  is  to  this  day  held  in  so  much  vene- 
ration  and  esteem  amongst  the  Siks,  that  they  never  touch  or  read  it^ 
without  assuming  a  respectful  posture,  and  in  reality,  as  it  is  a  compound 
of  what  Nanec  had  found  most  valuable  in  those  books  which  he  had 
been  perusing,  and  is  written  with  much  force,  it  has  all  the  merit  peoii«i 
liar  to  truth  and  sound  sense.*' 

The  success  that  has  attended  this  attempt  to  form  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  creed,  by  the  junction  of  the  religion  of  the 
Koran  with  that  of  the  Vedas,  leads  us  to  the  important  aues** 
tion — is  Mohammedanism  a  system  likely  to  continue?  What 
chances  are  there  for  the  conversion  of  the  Islamite  nation  ?  The 
great  success  of  the  Wahabees  and  the  Siks  proves  decisively 
that  the  permanence  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  is  by  no  means 
secure,  and  that  a  reformer,  who  took  from  the  Koran  its  simple 
element  of  pure  theismi  and  rejected  all  its  cumbrous  observances^ 
would  have  very  fair  prospects  of  success.  The  philosophical 
sects  of  Persia,  who  have  combined  the  mystic  metaphysics  of 
India  with  the  law  of  the  Arabian  teacher,  are  too  far  renloved 
from  popular  feelings  to  effect  any  national  change;  but  their  in- 
fluence m  weakening  the  implicit  faith  of  their  countrymen  is 
daily  becoming  more  conspicuous.  The  elements  of  reform  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  to  be  found  in  the  Koran  itself;  and  reform 
must,  we  think,  precede  renovation.  From  direct  conversions 
we  hope  but  trifling  results;  in  fact  a  single  lecturer  on  natural 
sciences  would  be  more  efficacious  than  a  host  of  missionaries. 
In  the  Bible  nothing  can  be  found,  which,  fairly  construed,  can 

*  The  total  aboliiion  of  caste  is  the  roost  striking  peculiarity  in  the  new  sect;  it  ii 
perhaps  also  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  made  cooverts. 
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be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  true  system  of  the  universe^ 
or  to  any  modern  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  physics.  With 
the  Koran  it  is  far  otherwise;  Mohammed  is  just  as  particular 
and  just  as  absurd  in  his  cosmology  as  the  ancient  fathers^  and 
his  gross  blunders  would  disgust  the  merest  school-boy.  His 
system  cannot  therefore  resist  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  civilization^  but  the  means  of  its  overthrow  must 
be  the  science  which  it  contradicts,  not  the  Bible  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  be  confirmatory.  But  whatever  be  the  means  most 
likely  to  prove  effectual,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Crescent  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  Its  fate  can- 
not be  averted,  though  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  any  mea- 
sures to  accelerate  the  process.  There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the 
following  observations  of  Benjamin  Constant,  in  the  work  which 
we  have  already  quoted  from : — 

*<  Religion,  in  its  decline,  always  injures  that  morality  of  a  superior 
order,  which  it  alone  has  created,  and  which  cannot  exist  without  it. 
It  injures  this  principle  by  giving  man  an  opportunity  of  mocking  that 
which  he  has  long  respected  ^  he  contracts  the  habit  of  employing  irony 
upon  serious  subjects,  a  disposition  not  merely  frivolous,  but  narrow  and 
base;  and  the  apparent  elegance  of  the  pleasantry  does  not  remedy  the 
ignoble  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  outrage  offered  to  a 
reminiscence  formerly  revered  is  a  sort  of  effrontery  of  soul,  revolting 
even  to  him  who  indulges  in  it.  He  who  insults  the  religion  of  his 
country,  even  when  that  religion  is  fallen,  feels  almost  always  a  com- 
punctious sensation  of  impropriety,  and  he  who  familiarizes  himself  with 
this  sensation,  breaks  the  delicate  fibre,  whose  destruction  deteriorates 
morality." 

It  is  dangerous  to  teach  converts  to  revile  the  religion  they 
have  quitted;  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  render  men  discon- 
tented with  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  before  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  accept  a  better  system  in  its  stead.  Instead  of  branding 
Mohammed  as  an  impostor,  and  calling  the  Koran  a  blasphemous 
fable,  the  labour  of  Christians  should  be  to  direct  attention  to 
the  purer  parts  of  his  character  and  the  many  excellent  sections 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  point  out 
the  intermediate  stages  through  which  Islamism  must  pass  before 
it  gradually  merges  mto  a  pure  religion;  and  it  is  just  as  diflicult 
and  just  as  useless  to  show  the  degrees  by  which  a  person  who 
has  been  couched  roust  be  brought  to  bear  the  light  of  the  sun 
in  its  meridian  splendour. 
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Art.  X. — A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London.  Bj  the  Hon* 
Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817  to  1825. 
Philadelphia,  and  London,  1833.  8vo.  pp.  420. 
A  WORK  on  England  from  the  pen  of  any  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  American,  who  had  spent  more  than  seven  years  in  thia 
country,  would  naturally  excite  much  interest  and  be  entitled  to 
much  attention.  It  would  be  the  result  of  a  far  longer  experience 
than  is  thought  re(}uisite  by  the  majority  6f  travellers  to  justify  the 
publication  of  their  remarks.  Our  own  countrymen  do  not,  it  is 
true,  emulate  at  present  the  flippant  hardihood  of  such  preten- 
sions to  intuition,  as  have  been  exhibited  in  works  like  '^  Quinze 
Jours  i  Londres!*  and  yet  in  almost  every  instance  we  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  information  respecting  other  lands,  which,  if 
we  are  to  estimate  its  authority  by  the  opportunities  of  the  tra- 
veller, we  should,  in  comparison  with  the  result  of  a  seven  year's 
residence,  regard  as  superficial.  The  best  travels  in  America 
that  have  lately  been  published,  have  been  founded  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  that  country  of  not  more  than  three  years. 
The  seven-years'  resident  would  therefore  have  a  claim  to  our 
attention  upon  the  score  of  time  alone.  But  greatly  would  hia 
claim  be  strengthened  if  he  had  been  residing  here  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  advantageous,  under  circumstances  which  would 
afford  him  ready  access  to  all  that  was  most  interesting  in  our  in- 
stitutions, and  would  bring  him  into  frequent  communication  with 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  time — if,  in  short,  like  Mr.  Rush, 
he  had  lived  amongst  us  in  the  character  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary from  hb  own  government.  These  are  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; but  while  they  attract  our  attention  to  the  work,  they 
tend  to  raise  expectations  which,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  tho- 
roughly satisfied  by  the  perusal.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean 
to  withhold  from  Mr.  Rush's  work  the  due  meed  of  considerable 
praise.  It  is  the  well-written,  sensible,  and  dispassionate  work 
of  aright-minded,  observant,  and  intelligent  man;  but  it  is  not 
quite  what  we  might  have  expected  from  an  American  minister 
who  had  resided  more  than  seven  years  in  this  country.  Undoubt- 
edly it  contains  much  important  matter ;  but  the  quantity  of  utterly 
unimportant  matter  which  contributes  to  fill  this  single  mode- 
rate-sized octavo  volume,  bears  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
rest.  We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  recounting  rather  minutely 
many  details  of  court  ceremony,  and  the  habits  of  social  life, 
which  to  us  seem  unimportant.  To  American  readers  they  afford 
information;  and  even  to  us  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  see  how  those 
parts  of  our  system,  with  which  we  are  too  familiar  to  be  compe- 
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tent  judges^  are  regarded  by  strangers.  Still  tbare  is  too  much 
gf  this.  A  few  well-selected  instances  would  have  saved  a  vast 
deal  of  unprofitable  repetition.  Americans  may  like  to  hear 
from  good  authority  how  that  important  part  of  English  social 
life,  the  dinner,  is  conducted  in  aristocratic  circles;  but  it  was 
not  necessary  that  we  should  be  furnished  from  the  pen  of  an 
'*  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary"  with  lists  of 
the  company  at  more  than  twenty  dinners  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rush  partook  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  England^ 
In  these  lists  many  persons  are  mentioned  who  are  of  no  celebrity, 
and  appear  to  have  borne  no  part  in  the  conversation  which  is 
related  to  have  taken  place,  The  sight  of  their  names  would 
convey  no  information  to  an  American,  and  in  us  they  only  raise 
a  smile  by  their  resemblance  to  simijar  enumerations  of  *'  distin« 
guished  guests"  at  "  grand  dinners"  in  the  morning  papers.  Our 
disappointment  arises  not  only  from  the  unimportant  subjects  on 
which  Mr.  Rush  has  dwelt  too  much,  but  from  a  consideration  of 
the  many  important  ones  which  are  entirely  omitted — of  our  public 
institutions,  very  few  appear  to  have  been  visited.  Of  public  meet- 
ings we  have  no  notices,  except  two  meagre  accounts  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  polling  at  the  hustings  in  Covent 
Garden.  London,  east  of  Temple  Bar,  is  discussed  in  little  more 
than  three  pages,  of  which  a  large  share  is  devoted  to  the  shop  of 
Rundell  and  Bridge.  Our  charitable  institutions,  our  churches^ 
our  docks,  our  prisons,  our  theatres,  our  courts  of  law,  and  our 
houses  of  parliament,  receive  scarcely  anv  notice  at  allj  and  there 
are  many  interesting  subjects  connected  with  these,  and  arising 
naturally  out  of  them,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen 
handled  by  one  so  candid  and  intelligent  as  Mr.  Rush,  but  of 
which,  unhappily,  no  trace  appears  in  the  pages  before  us. 
Mr.  Rush  is  not  hereby  accused  of  having  neglected,  during  the 
whole  of  his  residence,  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  any  or  the 
objects  of  interest  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  In  fact 
this  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
residence.  He  landed  in  England  on  the  igth  of  December, 
1817,  and  his  journal  proceeds  only  to  the  26th  of  January,  1819* 

<<  When  I  first  took  the  pen  to  prepare  the  following  sheets  for  the 
pr^sSf"  says  Mr.  Rush,  in  bis  preliminary  address  '  to  the  reader,' 
<<  it  was  with  the  intention  of  gomg  through  the  full  term  of  my  mis- 
sion ;  but  finding  them  run  on  to  their  present  number  in  using  the 
materials  of  little  more  than  a  year,  I  have,  for  the  present,  given  over 
that  intention.  I  am  the  more  admonished  to  this  course,  as  nego- 
ciations  with  which  I  was  charged  at  later  periods  were  more  elaborate 
and  fiiU  than  any  recorded  in  this  volume.  Miss  More,  in  noticing 
Pope's  precept  tnat  the  greatest  art  in  writing  is  *  to  blot,'  says  that 
there  is  stiU  a  greater-*^^  art  to  stop.** — p.  iii« 
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Adnuttiiig  die  truth  of  this  saying  of  Miss  More's,  we  must 
add  that  there  is  moreover  still  a  greater^— Me  art  to  select.  It  was 
by  no  means  necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  that 
Mr.  Rush  should  **  go  through  the  full  term  of  his  mission.** 
If  he  wished  to  avoid  that  "  great  evil,  a  great  book/'  and  afford 
to  the  public  in  a  compendious  form  much  amusement  and  in«- 
formation,  this  surely  might  better  have  been  effected  by  $ekcted 
notices  of  all  that  was  most  interesting  and  important  that  had 
passed  before  him  during  these  seven  years,  than  by  attempting 
a  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  regular  journal,  to  which  form  he  has 
not  adhered  even  during  the  first  twelvemonth.  The  work  would 
have  been  rendered  most  complete  by  a  combination  of  these  two 
methods.  We  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  natural  and  vivid  co- 
louring of  first  impressions,  which  is  exhibited  most  easily  and 
agreeably  in  the  pages  of  a  diary.  We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Rush^ 
in  thinking  that  it  may  not  be  "  unacceptable  to  the  American 
community  to  know  something  of  the  personal  reception  of  their 
minister  in  England,  in  virtue  of  the  trust  he  bears;  not  simply 
that  which  awaits  him  in  the  common  forms  when  he  first  arrives, 
but  more  generally  afterwards.''  This  again  can  be  better  con- 
veyed by  a  diary  than  by  any  other  form  of  narrative ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  should  not  have  objected,  if  the  first  six  months 
of  Mr.  Rushes  residence  in  England  had  been  detailed  with  even 
greater  minuteness.  But  that  being  done,  and  the  requisite  in- 
sight being  thereby  afforded  into  the  course  of  English  social 
life,  we  should  then  desire  a  careful  selection  of  the  well-digested 
results  of  a  further  residence  of  six  years  and  a  half.  Six  event* 
ful  years  remain  still  unrecorded;  and  we  are  sufficiently  pleased 
with  the  specimen  before  us  cordially  to  invite  Mr.  Rush  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  selected  fruits  of  the  experience  with  which 
those  six  years  must  have  supplied  him. 

In  reading  this  work  one  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Between  the  day  at 
which  the  journal  closes,  and  the  date  of  the  address  prefixed  to 
the  publication,  is  an  interval  of  more  than  fourteen  years,  during 
which  England  had  been  resided  in  by  the  writer  more  tban  six 
years,  and  visited  again  in  1820.  It  may  therefore  be  asked,  does 
this  narrative  exhibit  the  impressions  of  Mr.  Rush  as  they  existed 
in  1818,  uncorrected  by  subsequent  experience ;  or  has  he  availed 
himself  of  that  subsequent  experience  to  correct  whatever  may  have 
been  fallacious  in  his  original  impressions  ?  We  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  Rush  of  allowing  any  thing  to  go  forth  to  the  world  in  his 
name,  which  he  believes  to  be  unsound  in  any  important  particu- 
lar; but  with  respect  to  modifications  of  opinion,  he  may  not  nei- 
cessarily  have  been  so  scrupulous ;  nay,  he  may  even  have  consi- 
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dered  it  more  consistent  with  fidelity  to  leave  them  as  he  found 
them  originally  recorded.  On  this  point  we  have  a  right  to  be 
inquiditive»  and  would  fain  know,  (to  use  a  pictorial  phrase,)  whe- 
ther the  colouring  of  his  sketches  has  been  mellowed  by  time,  or 
whether  we  now  see  it  precisely  as  it  was  laid  on  fourteen  years 
ago.  Mr.  Rush's  preliminary  address  is  ambiguous  on  this  point. 
^*  A  residence  of  nearly  eight  years/'  he  says,  "  corrected  many  er* 
roneous  impressions  I  had  previously  taken  up."  But  after  this  he 
tells  us,  that  *^  these  opinions,  of  whatever  nature,  in  whicti  I  have 
indulged,  have  referencei  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  to  the 
dates  that  belong  to  them."  This  seems  to  inform  us  that  the 
impressions  recorded  are  almost  invariably  those  of  more  than 
fourteen  years  ago»  but  it  is  not  so  explicit  as  might  reasonably 
be  desired.  We  can,  however,  quote  one  descriptive  passage,  to 
which  these  objections  are  not  applicable.  It  was  written  in  the 
present  year,  and  describes  a  visit  to  England  in  1829. 

"  I  went  to  England  again  on  a  short  visit  in  1829.  An  interval  of 
but  lour  years  bad  elapsed ;  yet  I  was  amazed  at  the  increase  of  London. 
The  Regent's  Park,  which,  when  I  first  knew  the  west-end  of  the  town, 
disclofed  nothing  but  lawns  and  fields,  was  now  a  city.  You  saw  long 
rows  of  lofty  buildings,  in  their  outward  aspect  magnificent.  Od  this 
whole  space  was  set  down  a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  souls.  Another  city,  hardly  smaller,  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pancras  Church  and  the  London 
University.  Belgrave  Square,  in  an  opposite  region,  broke  upon  me 
with  like  surprise.  The  road  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich 
exhibited  for  several  miles  compact  ranges  of  new  houses.  Finchley 
Common,  desolate  in  1819,  was  covered  with  neat  cottages,  and  indeed 
villages.  In  whatever  direction  I  went,  indications  were  similai*.  I  say 
nothing  of  Carlton  Terrace,  for  Carlton  House  was  gone,  or  of  the 
street^  of  two  miles,  from  that  point  to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any 
other  in  Loudon,  or  any  that  I  saw  in  Europe.  To  make  room  for  this 
new  and  spacious  street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of  which  no 
vestige  remained.  I  could  scarcely,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
have  believed  it  all.  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  remarks,  that  the  description,  composed  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  age,  of  the  many  stately  mansions  in  Rome,  nught  almost  excuse 
the  exaggeration  of  the  poet — that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of 
palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city.  Is  the  British  metro- 
polis advancing  to  that  destiny  ?  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  other  provincial  towns  that  I  visited,  appeared,  on  their  smaller 
scales,  to  have  increased  as  much. 

"  In. the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  every  newspaper  that  I  opened  rang 
the  changes  upon  the  distress  and  poverty  of  England.  Mr.  Peel's  bill, 
banishing  bank-notes  under  fixe  pounds  from  circulation,  had  recently 
passed.  There  was  great  clamour — there  is  always  clamour  at  some- 
thing among  this  people.     Prices  had  fallen— trade  was  said  to  be  Irre- 
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coverably  rained,  tbrougfa  the  acer-production  of  goodt.  I  have  since  / 
seen  the  state  of  things  at  that  epoch  .  better  described  perhaps,  as  the  i 
result  of  an  under-production  of  money »  Workmen  in  nrany  places  were  1 
out  of  employ;  there  Were  said  to  be  fourteen  thousand  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Manchester,  I  saw  portions  of  them  walking  along  the  streets. 
Most  of  this  body  had  struck  for  wages.  I  asked  how  tbey  subsisted 
when  doing  nothing.  It  was  answer^,  that  they  had  laid  up  funds  by 
joint  contributions  among  themselves  whilst  engaged  in  worL  In  do 
part  of  Liverpool  or  its  extensive  environs  did  I  see  pauperism^  the 
paupers  for  that  entire  district  being  kept  within  the  limits  tA  its  poor- 
bouse  'y  in  which  receptacle  I  was  informed  there  were  fifteen  hundred. 
I  passed  through  the  vale  of  Cheshire;  1  saw  in  that  fertile  district, 
in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire^  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  appearances  of  widespread  prosperity,  in  the  lands, 
houses,  canals,  roads,  public  works,  domestic  animals,  people — in  every 
thing  that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient  traveller  took  in." — Fteface, 
p.  xi. — xiii. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Rush's  work  is  very  creditable  to  him.  It  is 
liberal,  dispassionate,  and  high-minded.  No  paltry  jealousy  or 
narrow  prejudice  appears  in  its  pages.  He  censures  without 
acrimony,  and  gives  praise  with  cordial  frankness  where  he  feels 
it  to  be  due.  His  descriptions  are  clear,  graphic,  and  unlabpured, 
exhibiting  that  correctness  of  observation  and  conscientious  fide- 
lity of  statement,  which  are  more  to  be  prized  in  a  traveller  than 
the  most  splendid  powers  of  poetical  illustration.  His  style  is 
unpretending  and  good.  We  have  frequently  observed  that  Anie- 
ricans  write  very  good  English.  No  modern  writer  has  cultivated 
the  graces  of  language  with  more  success  than  Washington  Irving; 
and  Mr.  Rush,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  the  ornate  elegance 
of  his  countryman,  deserves  praise  for  clear  and  terse  propriety 
of  expression.  But  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  qualities  more 
valuable  than  a  graceful  style.  We  would  advert  to  the  high- 
minded  feeling  and  tone  of  conciliation  which  breathes  through- 
out this  work. 

*'  Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on  both  sides  to  irritate,"  says 
Mr.  Rush,  in  his  Preface.  '^  My  desire  is,  and  such  my  effort,  to  soothe. 
President  Jackson,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  has  spoken 
of  the  value  of  a  good  understanding  between  two  couutries  '  cemented 
hy  a  community  of  language,  manners^  and  social  habits,  and  by  the  high 
obligations  we  owe  to  our  British  ancestors  f^r  many  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions^  and  for  that  system  of  representative  government  which  has 
enabled  us  to  preserve  and  improve  them/  '* — p.  vii. 

Mr.  Rush  appears  to  have  preserved  these  coifimendable  feel- 
ings even  when  assailed  by  observations  tending  to  provoke  a 
different  spirit. 

"  January  26.    Mr.  ♦  *  «  *  ♦  called  on  me.    He  applied  for  an  in* 
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twfkrw,  tUtiog  himself  to  be  ^•— »«  It  wm  hit  purpose  to  ask  iofiiriiiA* 
tion  relative  to  the  na?y  boards  of  the  United  States,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  civil  organization  of  our  marine*  He  talked  a  good 
deaL  Sometimes  bis  remarks  were  more  fall  than  the  mere  desire  for 
information  seemed  to  call.  A  foolish  mmour  was  in  town  of  Bona* 
parte's  escape  from  St.  Helena^  the  rumour  adding  that  a  fisstosalling 
American  schooner  had  been  in  the  plot.  This  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
exploits  of  the  American  nary.  He  touched  upon  them  with  sufficient 
ootapldsance,  but  wound  up  with  an  allusion  to  the  action  between 
tiie  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  That>  on  the  whole,  ought  to  be  con«> 
sidered>  be  thought,  the  fairest  trial  of  the  naval  prowess  of  the  two 
oountries,  frigate  to  frigate.  I  did  not  argue  with  him.  He  soon  kftl» 
me,  after  the  somewhat  singular  topics  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  in* 
dulge  in.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  it  had  been  my  lot  to  bear  any 
broadied  in  England  not  suited  to  the  good  feelings  of  conversation, 
though,  certainly,  I  experienced  no  uneasiness." — pp.  418,  419. 

There  is  both  dignity  and  good  sense  in  the  manner  in  which 
die  following  intimation  is  received. 

**  July  21.  Mr.  *  ^  •  *  called  upon  me.  He  said  that  there 
would  appear  in  the  next  Quarterly  Keview,  an  article  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Franklin.  It  was  to  be  the  medium  of  an  attack 
Apon  the  United  States.  It  would  disparage  the  people,  and  under- 
rate the  resources  of  the  nation.  It  would  particularly  examine 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  a  naval  power,  and  strip  them 
6f  importance.  It  would  state  their  tonnage  at  less  than  nine 
hundred  thousand,  and  as  decreasing ;  endeavouring  to  show  from  this 
and  other  things,  that  their  maritime  resources  were  not  only  incon- 
siderable at  present,  but  not  formidable  in  prospect.  The  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  in  Europe^ 
To  this  end,  it  would  be  translated  into  French,  republished  in  Paris> 
and  thence  widely  circulated.  Finally,  that  the  article  was  already  known 
to  persons  who  stood  high  in  England,  and  countenanced  by  them. 

"  The  last  part  of  what  my  informant  communicated,  may,  or  may 
not,  be  true.  The  whole  is  of  small  concern.  Cromwell  said,  that  a 
government  was  weak  that  could  not  stand  paper  shot.  Who  then  shall 
write  down  a  nation  f  Insignificant  states  escape  assaults  of  the  pen. 
Powerful  ones  can  bear  them.  If  the  United  States  have  long  been 
exposed  to  these  assaults,  so  has  England.  They  come  upon  her  fixnn 
abroad,  but  more  at  home.  Anylxxiy  who  will  spend  six  months  in 
London,  and  look  at  only  a  portion  of  the  publications  daily  thrown  from 
the  press,  vrill  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  denunciations  he  will  surely 
find  of  England.  The  crimes  and  other  enormities  committed  by  her 
people ;  the  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders,  the  vices  of  the  higher  | 
the  corruptions  of  the  Government,  its  partiality,  ii^ustice,  tyrabny } 
the  abuses  of  law ;  the  abuses  in  the  Church ;  the  appalling  debt,  the 
grinding  taxation,  the  starving  poor,  the  pampered  rich — these  and  like 
topics,  on  which  are  based  assertions  of  wide-spread  depravity  and  suf- 
fering unparalleled,  are  urged  in  every  form,  and  run  out  into  all  details. 
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It  10  nol  tli«  cbMp»  vattMOped  preu  which  akme  reiterates  thtm  -,  bat 
maDy  of  the  highest  and  most  powerfully  supported  of  the  joaruals^ 
SOmctiiiMs  Ftanee  is  fierc^y  attacked^  sometimes  Russia^  sometimes  the 
Holy  Alliance^  sometimes  the  United  States )  but  Englaud  always.  The 
battering-ram  against  her  neter  stops*  What  English  writers  thus  say 
of  their  own  country^  Imd  the  pictute  is  eommcmly  summed  up  with 
predictions  of  national  ruin,  crosses  the  Channel  next  day^  is  translaled 
IB  the  FretMh>  and^  as  fbietold  of  the  forthcoming  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  circulated  over  Europe*  In  a  month  it  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic^  and  is  circulating  in  America.  Millions  read,  millions  beliett 
it«  In  the  midst  of  it  aU^  England  goes  oti  in  prosperity  and  power* 
Europe  and  the  world  see  both^  in  proofs  irresistible.  The  enlightened 
portion  of  the  worid  perteive^  also,  akmgside  of  the  picture  of  moral 
deformity,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  true,  or  how  much  oTer«^o«red« 
counteracting  fields  of  exceUenoe,  public  and  private,  that  exalt  the 
English  nation  to  a  high  pitch  of  sober  renown*   i^ 

'*  It  is  in  this  manner  I  content  myself  as  a^Stisen  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  last  forty  years  have  witnessed  their  steady  advance,  iu 
prosperity  and  power.  Euh>pe  and  the  world  behold  both  in  proofi  ii 
irresistible.  The  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  will  also  infer^  that 
a  nation  with  a  foreign  commerce  overshadowing  that  of  the  greeted 
nations  of  Europe,  England  excepted  j  whose  whole  tonnage,  instead  of 
nine  hundred  thousand,  already  exceeds  fifteen  hundred  thousand )  H 
nation  throughout  whose  borders  the  public  liberty  and  prosperity  hate 
long  been  diffusing  the  means  of  private  comfort  and  the  lights  of 
general  education, — the  enlightened  everywhere  will  infer,  that  such  a 
nation  cannot  be  wanting  in  adequate  intellectual  advancement  or  sodal 
refinements,  any  more  than  in  political  powo-.  They  follow  through  the 
lodissduble  connexion  between  causes  and  effects.  Ingenuity  and  ill* 
nature  hunting  for  exceptions,  may  find  them  )  but  the  greatest  field  of 
excellence  i^mains.  It  will  continue  to  widen,  until  Britain  herselfi 
encompassed  as  she  is  with  glory,  will  in  time  count  it  her  chiefest,  to 
have  been  the  original  stock  of  such  a  people.*'— pp»  27d — 279« 

A  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex  gives  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  practicability  and  propriety  of  the  change  suggested,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  a§  a  proof  of  the  sympathetic  feel- 
ing between  England  and  America,  which  is,  in  the  words  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson^  '*  cemented  by  a  community  of  language/^ 

'*  The  French  was  spoken  of  as  the  language  of  conversation  in 
Europe.  His  Royal  Highness  said,  that  he  would  not  perhaps  object  to 
this,  as  it  was  established ;  but  when  used  as  the  language  of  state 
papers  and  treaties,  be  was  disposed  to  make  a  quaere,  llie  French 
was  acquired  by  foreigners  with  sufficient  precision  for  conversation,  and 
general  purposes  of  Oterature  $  but  in  drawing  up  treaties,  where  the 
employment  of  words  in  their  nicest  shades  of  meaning  was  often  ef 
latlooal  OKHnent)  he  who  wrote  in  his  native  language  had  an  advaa* 
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lage ;  and  bowerer  slight,  it  was  enough  to  laj  the  pracUee  open  to  ob- 
jection. He  would  suggest  as  a  remedy^  that  treaties  and  other  solemn 
state  papei-s,  to  which  two  or  more  nations  were  parties,  should  be 
drawn  up  in  Latin.  This  would  put  modem  nations  upon  a  par.  Each 
would  stand  upon  the  scholarship  of  their  public  men.  It  was  to  this 
effect  be  spoke.  I  thought  it  in  the  natural  feeling  of  an  English 
prince. 

'*  The  language  of  France  has  been  difiused  by  her  social  manners, 
the  merit  of  her  writers,  the  exile  of  her  protestants,  and  the  power  of 
her  monarchy.  Some  of  these  influences  are  past.  Others  are  shared 
by  contemporary  nations.  Is  it  right  that  the  monopoly  of  her  language 
should  last  for  ever  ?  I  would  be  much  inclined  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  remedy,  if  there  were  no  other,  though  open  to  difficulty,  perhaps, 
from  modem  terms  of  art.  But  f  venture  upon  the  suggestion  of 
another.  Let  the  language  most  likely  to  be  predominant  throughout 
Christendom,  be  the  common  vehicle  of  Christendom.  If  a  living  lan- 
guage is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  this  would  be  the  fairest  test.  The  European 
dominions  of  Britain  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lions }  the  United  States  count  more  than  twelve,  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  latter,  or  numerous  colonies  of  the  former.  Here 
Is  enongb  to  authorize  the  belief,  that,  already,  there  are  more  persons  to 
whom  English  is  the  vernacular  tongue  than  French ;  and  that  it  is 
destined  to  gain,  not  only  upon  the  French,  but  German,  Spanish,  and 
all  others.  There  is  another  fact  more  applicable.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States  conjointly,  exceed  that 
of  all  Europe.  This  serves,  at  the  present  day,  to  send  forth  the  En- 
glish tongue  more  extensively  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  than  the  French, 
or  any  of  Christendom.  Malherbe  asserted  the  rights  of  his  native 
language  so  strenuously  against  all  foreign  usurpation,  that  he  gained  at 
the  French  court  the  appellation  of"  tyrant  of  words  and  syllables"  Very 
well,  in  a  Frenchman !  But  if  treaties  and  all  4)ther  international 
papers  are  dways  to  be  written  in  French  words  and  syllables,  what  be* 
comes  of  the  e<^ual  independence  of  English  words  and  syllables  ?  The 
JB'rench  are  too  just  to  dispiM^e  the  language  of  Milton,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke  5  and  why  should  they  insist  upon  the  perpetual  preference 
of  their  own?  or  rather  why  should  England  acquiesce?" — pp.  122 — 
124. 

The  discreet  abstinence  from  personality  which  Mr.  Rush  has 
prescribed  to  himself^  has  necessarily  fettered  his  pen  in  the 
delineation  of  character ;  and  prevented  him  from  giving  us  such 
free,  vigorous  portraitures  as  we  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have 
received.  But  we  respect  the  cause  too  much  to  repine  at  the 
omission.  There  has  been  too  great  a  proneness  of  late  years 
to  amuse  the  many  at  the  expense  of  the  few ;  and  a  departure  from 
auch  a  practice  deserves  to  be  commended.  The  little  which  he 
has  afforded  us  in  the  way  of  characteristic  delineation  is  not 
eminently  faappy«  A  comparison  of  suoh  men  as  Cannidig  and 
Mackintosh  afforded  an  opportunity  from  which  something  better 
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might  have  been  expected  dian  the  followiog, — which,  diotigk  it 
contains  nothing  objectionable,  and  is  very  well  expressed,  must 
be  felt  to  be  not  quite  siHHcient  and  rather  common  place. 

*'  Both  were  first-rate  men,  as  well  by  native  endowments,  as  the 
most  careful  cultivation  ;  and  both  disciplined  by  an  advantageous  inter- 
mixture in  great  political  and  social  scenes  ;  Macintosh,  universal  and 
profound ;  Canning,  making  every  thing  bend  to  parliamentary  supre- 
macy ;  the  one,  delivering  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
philosopher  and  statesman  to  reflect  upon  ^  the  other  winning,  in  that 
arena,  daily  victories.  Both  had  equal  power  to  charm  in  society ;  the 
one  various  and  instructive ;  the  other  intuitive  and  brilliant  \  Macin- 
tosh, by  his  elementary  turn,  removed  from  all  collisions ;  Canning, 
sarcastic  as  well  as  logical  in  debate,  and  sometimes  allowing  his  official 
pen  to  trespass  in  the  former  field ;  but  in  private  circles,  bland,  cour- 
teous, and  yielding.  Let  me  add,  that  both  were  self-made  men  ^  enjoy- 
ing, by  this  title,  the  highest  political  consideration  and  social  esteem,  in 
the  most  powerful  hereditary  and  other  circles  of  the  British  empire.'' 
—p.  235. 

Of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  whom  Mr.  Rush's  diplomatic 
duties  brought  him  into  frequent  communication,  we  might  have 
hoped  some  vivid  and  well-drawn  picture;  but  Mr.  Rush  disclaims 
the  intention  of  pourtraying  his  character,  and  dwells  only  on 
one  prominent  attribute, — his  "  entire  fearlessness."  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  this  work  is  the  relation  of  various  interviews 
with  that  minister,  and  the  important  subjects  of  negociation  be- 
tween them.  On  the  whole  it  is  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Simplicity,  frankness,  and  straight-forward- 
ness seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding as  a  minister  of  state.  Judging  from  this  work,  we  should 
say,  that  the  imputation  of  tortuous  and  double-dealing  policy 
which  many  have  endeavoured  to  attach  to  his  memory,  is  as  little 
deserved  as  the  accusation  of  having  succumbed  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  from  which  we  attempted  to  rescue  his  fame  in  two 
numbers  of  this  Review,  in  1831.  Mr.  Rush  thinks  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  Lord  Castlereagh's  premature  departure  for  the 
continent,  the  negociation  between  this  Kingdom  and  America 
on  the  subject  of  impressment  would  not  have  failed.     He  says, 

'*  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  for  I  speak  from  no  authority,  but  am 
not  able  to  divest  myself  of  an  impression  that,  had  Lord  Castlereagh 
been  in  London,  there  would  not  have  been  a  failure.  I  am  aware  that 
he  was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negociation.  We  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  documents  were  regulariy  sent  on  for  his  in- 
spection. Still,  he  could  not  share  in  the  full  spirit  of  all  that  passed. 
He  had  the  European  relations  of  Britain  in  his  hands.  ][mpre8sment, 
although  in  truth  a  primary  concern,  could  not,  at  such  a  season,  have 
commanded  all  his  thoughts.     But  I  know  how  anxiously  he  entered 
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into  it,  M$n  Ms  d^artare  for  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  He  saw  that  the 
gna*  principle  of  adjnttmeDt  bad  at  latt  been  settled  ;  and  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  he  would  have  allowed  it  to  be  i^Biledj  by  carrying  too  much 
rigour  into  details/'— pp.  375,  376. 

This  subject,  and  the  negociations  to  whicb  it  gave  rise,  deserve 
a  short  notice*    The  case  stodd   thus*     It  was  notorious  that 
many  of  our  seameui  tempted  by  the  inducements  which  America 
held  out,  had  entered  the  American  navy.    Great  Britain  has 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  remedy  by  claiming  the  right  to  search 
upon  the  deas  American  vessels  -for  her  seamen,  and  to  take  out 
such  as  might  be  found  therein.    This,  broadly  stated,  seemt 
tolerably  free  from  objection;  but  there  were  serious  difficulties  at- 
tending the  execution.    The  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
British  and  American  seamen  is  almost  insurmountable.     Yet 
this  difficulty  was  to  be  summarily  solved^  and  any  man  amongst 
an  American  crew  might  be  picked  out  and  adjudged  to  be 
British,  at  the  discretion  of  the  boarding  officer.     This  officer, 
says  Mr«  Rushi  *'  is  accuser  and  judge*     He  decides  upon  his 
own  view  instantly ;  the  impressed  man  is  forced  away  and  the 
case  ends.     No  appeal  follows.     There  is  no  trial  of  any  kind. 
More  important  still,  there  is  no  remedy  should  it  appear  that  a 
wrong  has  been  committed/'    Mistakes  must  naturally  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  deciding^  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
decision  is  made ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true  not  only  that  mistakes 
have  arisen,  but  that  their  number  has  been  very  great.     It  ap- 
pears that  previous  to  1812,  2554  American  citizens  had  been 
wrongfully  impressed,    under    the    supposition   of  their  being 
British  subjects.     We  fully  admit  that  America  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  operation  of  a  system  which  could  produce 
so  extensive  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  her  citizens.    On 
the  other  band,  Great  Britain  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  unrestricted  enlist- 
ment.   '*  Shd  complains,"  says  Mr.  Rush,  "  that  she  is  aggrieved 
by  the  number  of  Iier  seamen  who  get  into  the  merchant  service 
of  the  United  States,  through  our  naturalization  laws  and  other 
causes*    This  takes  from  her,  she  alleges,  the  right  arm  of  her 
defence.     Without  her  navy,  her  existence,  no  less  than  her  glory, 
might  be  endangered.    It  is,  therefore,  vital  to  both,  that  when 
war  comes,  she  should  reclaim  her  seamen  from  the  vessels  of  a 
nation  where  they  are  so  frequently  found.^'     The  abstract  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  some  remedy  for  this  unquestionable  evil  will 
acarcely  be  contested.    The  question  is,  how  can  it  be  applied — 
how  can  conflicting  rights  be  reconciled  i    ''  The  United  States,'* 
says  Mr*  Rush,  '*  have  never  denied  to  Great  Britain  the  righi  df 
search."^ 
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'^  Tbey  allege^  howevtr,  that  this  tncans  March  for  eoemy's  property, 
or  artkki  ooDtnband  of  war^  not  search  for  fisot.  They  say  that  no 
paUic  code^  or  other  adequate  authority,  has  ctct  established  the  latter 
as  ao  intematiooal  rights  If  its  exercise  by  any  other  state  than  Great 
Britain  can  be  shown>  the  instances  are  averred  to  be  too  few^  and  too 
devoid  of  the  evidences  of  general  consent,  to  have  made  it  part  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

**  Great  Britain  places  her  daim  on  the  ground  of  natural  allegiance. 
She  alleges  that^  by  a  principle  of  universal  law^  a  man  owes  this  kind 
of  alteinance  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  That  he  never  can  shake  it 
off.  That  as  his  country  protects  him,  so  it  may  demand  his  services  in 
ivtum  $  especially  in  time  of  war. 

"  llie  United  States  reply^  that  the  principle  of  natural  allegiance^ 
however  cherished  by  some  states^  is  not  univenaL  Sir  William  Black*^ 
stoae,  in  the  Commentaries,  so  able  for  the  most  part,  lays  it  down  at 
universal*  But  he  refers  for  support,  only  to  the  writers  of  England* 
Puffendorf  holds  that  allegiance  may  be  put  off.  So  do  Grotius  and 
Bynkershoek.  If  we  choose  to  go  as  far  bttck  as  the  Justinian  code,  we 
shall  there  find  the  same  doctrine.  The  principle  of  perpetual  allegiance 
may  be  held  sacred  by  Britain  ;  it  may  be  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance under  her  own  system  ;  but  the  United  States  say,  that  its  ope* 
rations  should  be  confined  to  her  own  territorial  dominions,  and  the  decks 
of  her  own  merchant  vessels.'* — ^pp.  160,  161. 

We  must  object  to  several  parts  of  the  foregoing  extract :  and 
first  to  the  concluding  sentence.  Surely  the  tendency  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  sentence  is  practically  to  den^  that  principle  of  al- 
legiance which  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  first.  It  is  not 
within  a  state's  "  own  territorial  dominions,"  or  on  the  '^  decks  of 
her  own  merchant  vessels'^  that  a  subject  is  likely  to  violate  his 
allegiance.  To  confine  the  operation  of  the  principle  to  those 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  infringed,  is 
almost  to  annul  it  altogether.  As  well  might  the  operation  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  property  be  confined  to  such  property 
as  the  owner  could  bear  about  his  person.  Mr.  Rush  tells  us 
that  Puffendorf  and  Grotius  hold  ''  that  allegiance  may  be  put 
off.*'  We  should  like  to  have  been  informed  of  the  actual  ex- 
pressions of  these  jurists.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  will  quote 
the  words  of  a  later  authority,  Vattel,  who  thus  qualifies  a  man's 
right  to  transfer  his  allegiance.  '^  Every  man,"  he  says,  "  has  a 
right  to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  settle  in  any  other,  when  by 
that  step  he  does  not  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  country.  In  a 
time  of  jpeace  he  may  travel  on  business,  provided  that  he  be  al- 
ways ready  to  return  whenever  the  public  interest  recalls  him/* 
Does  this  sanction  such  a  putting  off  of  allegiance  as  would  jus- 
tify enlistment  in  a  foreign  navy?  Sir  William  Blackstone,  it  is 
true,  for  support  of  his  position,  refers  onlv  to  the  writers  of  Eng- 
hnd.    Why  should  he  do  otherwise?    He  was  treating  of  the 
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allegiance  which  England  exacts.  And  here  we  tniist  take  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  allegiance  is  not  strictly  a  question  of  in^ 
ternational  law,  as  Mr.  Rush  appears  to  consider  it.  The  mode 
in  which  transferred  allegiance  should  be  reclaimed  may  be  a 
question  of  international  law;  but  not  so  the  principle  itself.  A 
state  is  not  bound  to  consult  with  other  states  as  to  the  extent  of 
duty  which  its  subjects  owe  to  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  ties  by 
which  they  are  bound.  Different  nations  may  view  the  obligation 
differently,  just  as  their  laws  of  naturalization  may  differ.  They 
cannot  insist  upon  a  common  code,  far  less  can  they  prescribe 
the  rule  by  which  the  subjects  of  another  state  shall  in  tlieir 
capacity  of  subjects  be  governed.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
pnnciple  of  allegiance  be  universal  or  not.  Its  being  dis- 
avowed by  any  one  state  will  not  vitiate  the  rights  of  others :  and 
Great  Britain  may  equally  claim  it  of  her  subjects.  Mr.  Rush 
next  affirms  that  no  public  code  has  ever  established  the  search 
for  me/t  as  an  international  right.  This  may  be  true;  and  yet 
the  non-existence  of  any  written  stipulation  to  that  effect  will  not 
be  conclusive  against  the  principle.  Look  at  the  right  which 
America  admits — the  right  of  search  for  *'  articles  contraband  of 
war."  Next  look,  not  merely  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  intent  and 
spirit  which  has  dictated  this  practice,  so  formally  recognized  by 
the  law  of  nations.  "  It  is,  "  says  Vattel,  "  an  object  of  such 
high  importance  to  a  nation  at  war^  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  enemy's  being  supplied  with  such  articles  as  will  add  to  his 
strength  and  render  him  more  dangerous,  that  necessity  and  the 
care  of  his  own  welfare  and  safety  authorize  him  to  take 
effectual  methods  for  that  purpose,  and  to  declare  that  all  com- 
modities of  that  nature  destined  for  the  enemy  shall  be  considered 
as  lawful  prize."  The  letter  of  this  passage  speaks  of  "  articles" 
and  '*  commodities;"  but  does  not  the  spirit  go  much  further? 
If  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  important  and  right  that  a  nation 
should  prevent  an  enemy  from  bein^  supplied  with  what  may 
'^  add  to  his  strength  and  render  him  more  dangerous,"  does 
not  a  full  application  of  the  principle  include  what  must  be  con- 
sidered of  more  importance  than  the  "  commodities"  in  question 
— than  arms  and  ammunition — menl  We  grant  that  the  permis- 
sion to  search  for  arms,  &c.  does  not  include  permission  to  search 
for  men;  for  rules  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  the  lesser  does 
not  include  the  greater.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  right 
of  a  state  over  the  services  of  its  subjects  in  war  is  stronger  than 
the  right  it  exercises  of  seizing  arms  that  may  be  in  progress 
towards  an  enemy ; — when  it  is  considered  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  latter  is  based,  lends  a  still  more  powerful  sanction  to 
the  former,  we  would  say  that,  a  fortiori^  the  power  of  reclaiming 
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the  9erfice  of  deserted  subjects  is  oue  which,  under  due  regula- 
tion8>  ought  not  to  be  denied. 

Though  Mr.  Rush  denies  this  abstract  right,  he  is  inclined  to 
test  his  case  rather  on  the  indignity  and  inconvenience  resulting 
from  what  he  terms  Great  Britain's  **  claim  to  enforce  her  own 
municipal  code  relating  to  allegiance  and  impressment"  on  board 
American  vessels:  and^  except  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  ques* 
tion  of  right  is  little  mooted.  Previous  endeavours  had  not  been 
wanting  to  bring  the  question  of  impressment  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  On  the  part  of  America,  Mr.  King  in  1803,  and 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1806,  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  negociate  an  adjustment.  Mr.  Rush,  in  April,  1818,  in  an  in* 
terview  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  laid  before  him  the  following 
written  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  impressment. 

"  Great  Britain  alleging  a  right  to  impress  her  seamen  out  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  it  follows,  that  whenever  a  mode  can 
be  devised  for  their  previous  exclusion  from  American  vessels,  the  motive 
for  the  practice  must  be  at  an  end.  It  is  believed  that  this  may  be  ef- 
fected by  each  nation  imposing  restraints  upon  the  naturalization  of  the 
seamen  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally  excluding  from  their  service  all 
seamen  not  naturalized.  If  Great  Britain  be  allowed  to  naturalize 
American  seamen,  the  United  States  must  be  allowed  to  naturalize 
British  seamen.  Each  should  be  at  liberty  to  afford  the  same  facilities, 
or  bound  to  interpose  the  same  restraints.  The  greater  the  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  imposi- 
tion, and  the  more  complete  the  desired  exclusion.  The  law  of  Congress 
of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  all 
the  provisions  of  which  Great  Britain  may  command  the  benefit,  will 
prove  bow  sincerely  the  United  States  desire  to  settle  this  controversy 
on  conditions  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain.  By  that  law  it  is  made  in- 
dispensable for  every  British  subject,  who  may  hereafter  become  a  citi- 
zen, to  reside  five  years  in  the  United  States  without  intermission,  and 
so  many  guards  are  interposed  to  prevent  frauds,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  they  should  be  eluded.  No  British  subject  can  be  employed  in 
a  public  or  private  ship  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  produce  to  the 
commander  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  cdlector  of  the  port  in  the  other, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  act  by  which  he  became  naturalized.  A  list  of 
the  crew,  in  the  case  of  a  private  ship,  must  be  taken,  certified,  and  re« 
corded  by  the  collector;  and  the  consuls  Or  commercial  agents  of  Great 
Britain  may  object  to  the  employment  of  a  seaman,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  investigation  relative  to  his  citizenship.  The  com-* 
mander  of  a  public  ship  receiving  a  person  not  duly  qualified,  is  to  for' 
feit  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  commander  or  owner  of  a  private  ship, 
five  hundred.  It  is  also  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  any  person  to  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  to  pass,  or  use,  any 
forged  or  counterfejted  certificate  of  citizenship,  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
one.  The  United  States  will  also  be  willing  to  provide,  that  every 
British  subject  desiring  to  become  a  citizen,  shall  be  bound  to  appear  in 
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penon  before  the  proper  tribanal,  once  a  year,  for  the  term  of  ^  yeare^ 
until  his  right  shall  be  completed,  or  adopt  any  other  move  practical  aiHl 
•atiifactory  erideoce  that  his  reiideiMe  within  their  territoiy  wai  tond  ^ 
jMe  ai)d  unintermpted,  it  being  their  sincere  desire  to  employ  their  9wn 
seamen  only,  and  exclude  British.  By  recjuiriug  five  years*  uninter- 
rupted residence  as  the  condition  of  citizenship,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that,  from  considerations  readily  suggesting  themselves,  few  if  any 
British  seamen  would  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  nature  of 
a  seaman's  life  stands  opposed  to  a  different  conclusion.  If,  in  some 
instances,  a  residence  should  be  commenced  with  a  real  intention,  at  the 
time,  of  submitting  to  -this  condition,  the  presumption  is  strong  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  such  a  change  of  habits  and  prospects  would 
be  superinduced,  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  for  ever  of  the  sea  as  an 
occupation.  If  the  proposal  be  accepted,  the  United  States  would  far^ 
ther  agree,  that  none  of  the  British  seamen  who  mi^t  be  within  their 
territory  when  the  stipulation  to  give  it  effect  was  entered  into,  without 
having  already  become  citizens,  should  be  admitted  into  either  their 
public  or  private  ships,  until  they  had  acquired  the  right,  according  to 
all  the  above  regulations.  In  return  for  them,  a  clear  and  distinct  pro* 
vision  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  against  impressment  out  of  American 
vessels.*'— pp.  185—1.83. 

After  the  proposal  had  been  considered  before  the  Cabineti 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  it  verbally  in  an  interview  in  June. 
He  remarked  upon  the  opposite  opinions  held  by  the  two  go- 
vernments on  the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  and  next  observed  that 
America  seemed  to  give  to  her  ships  a  character  of  inviolability 
which  Britain  did  not,  considering  them  as  part  of  her  soil,  and 
clothing  them  with  like  immunities:  to  which  Mr  Rush  replied, 
that  they  considered  them  inviolable  only  so  far  as  to  afiTord  pro* 
tection  to  their  seamen,  but  had  never  '^  Bought  to  exempt  them 
from  search  for  rightful  purposes,  viz.,  for  enemy^s  property, 
articles  contraband  of  war,  or  men  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of 
the  enemy"  In  fine.  Lord  Castlereagh  states  that  the  Cabinet 
could  not  resolve  to  forego,  under  any  arrangement,  the  execu- 
tion  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  legislative  ordinances  of 
another  country,  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  look  for  her  sub- 
jects upon  tbe  high  seas  into  whatever  service  they  might  wander, 
Mr.  Rush  then  asks  what  difference  it  would  make  if  America 
would  agree  to  exclude  from  her  ships  all  natural  born  subjects 
of  Great  Britain?  to  which  it  was  replied  that  such  a  proposal 
would  be  only  partially  satisfactory,  if  it  left  unconceded  the  right 
of  search.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  proposals  would  be 
submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  stated  that  none 
could  be  made  that  did  not  assume  as  a  basis  the  right  of  enter- 
ing American  vessels :  but  that  this  country  was  willing  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right  from 
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being  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Mr*  Rush  declined  on 
the  part  of  his  government  to  admit  the  right  for  purposes  of  inii- 
presement,  and  the  interview  closed  mrithout  further  progress. 
Negociations  were  resumed  in  August  by  the  voluntary  offer  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  of  modifications  framed  and  submitted  by  him 
*'  without  the  knowledge  of  bis  colleagues/'  They  were  to  this  effect 
K  Thut  any  treaty  founded  on  Mr.  Rush's  proposal  should  be 
limited  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  with  liberty  to  each  party  to 
be  absolved  from  its  stipulations  on  a  notice  of  three  or  six  months. 
£.  That  the  British  boarding  officer  entering  an  American  ship 
at  sea,  should  be  entitled  to  call  for  a  list  of  the  crew,  and  if  ht 
saw  a  seaman  known,  or  on  good  grounds  suspected  to  be  a 
British  subject,  he  should  make  a  record  or  prods  verbal  of  the 
fact,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  American  govern^ 
ment,  but  not  to  take  the  man  out  of  the  ship. 

To  this  proposal  no  positive  answer  was  returned;  but  the 
consideration  of  it  was  deferred  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  by  whom,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Rush,  negociations 
were  opened  towards  the  end  of  Aueiist  with  die  British  Pleni* 
potentiaries,  Mr.  Robinson  (now  Earl  of  Ripon),  and  Mr. 
Goulbum,  on  this  and  many  other  important  subjects:  compri* 
sing*--*the  Slave  Question  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent — the  Fisheries 
-^North  Western  Boundary  Line<-*Columbia  River  Question-*- 
Intercourse  beween  the  United  States  and  British  West  India 
Islands-*^Intercourse  by  sea  and  by  land  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  Colonies-^^Blockades-*- 
Colonial  Trade  in  time  of  war — and  the  List  of  Contraband.  On 
the  subject  of  impressment  Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin  concurred 
in  objecting  to  the  second  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  proposed  modi* 
fications.  They  objected  to  the  condition  which  went  to  autho* 
rise  a  British  officer  to  call  for  a  list  of  the  crew;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  shortly  afterwards  informed  them,  as  a  proof  of  the 
desire  of  bis  government  to  accommodate,  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  condition  should  b^  waived.  At  the  third  conference 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries  submitted  a  projei  of  six  articles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  whole  subject  of  impressment  by  a  separate 
treaty.  They  were  to  this  effect;  1,  That  effectual  measures 
shall  be  taken  for  excluding  the  natural-bom  subjects  and  citizens 
of  either  party  from  serving  in  the  vessels  of  the  other,  provided 
that  this  sb^l  not  include  such  persons  as  may  have  been 
naturalized  by  the  laws  of  each  party  previous  to  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  8.  That  a  list  of  all  persons»  falling  wiuiin  the 
above  exception,  specifying  place  of  birth  and  date  of  natu* 
ralisation,  shall  be  furnished  by  each  party,  d.  That  each 
party  shall   receive  the   power  to  authorise  by  proclamatioQ 
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tbeir  respective  subjects  or  citizens  to  serve  in  the  vessels  of 
the  other  country:  and  that  during  such  permission  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  other  party  to  admit  such  service.  Pro- 
vided  that,  when  permission  so  granted  shall  be  withdrawn,  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  of  such  withdrawal,  and  the  exclusion  shall 
be  re-enforced  as  if  no  such  permission  had  been  promulgated. 
4*  That  in  consideration  of  the  preceding  stipulations,  each 
Power  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  abstain  from 
impressment  from  out  of  the  vessels  of  the  other  when  not  upon 
the  high  seas;  provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  in 
port,  or  be  construed  to  impair  the  established  right  of  search,  as 
authorised  in  time  of  war  by  the  law  of  nations.  5.  That  the 
term  of  the  treaty  shall  be  ten  years,  and  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  either  party  to  annul  it  at  any  time,  upon  giving  six 
months  previous  notice.  6.  That  nothing  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles shall  affect  the  rights  and  principles  on  which  the  parties 
have  heretofore  acted,  in  respect  to  the  matters  therein  referred 
to,  except  so  far  as  the  same  shall  have  been  modified,  restrained, 
or  suspended  by  those  articles;  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty,  each  shall  stand  with  respect  to  the  other  as  to  its  said  rights 
and  privileges  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been  made.  This 
was  the  purport  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  our  government*. 
They  were  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  American  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  second  article,  requiring  a  list  of  persons  falling 
within  the  exception,  and  specifying  the  place  of  birth  and  date 
of  naturalization,  was  especially  objected  to;  and  it  was  proposed 
as  a  substitute  that  **  no  natural- born  subject  or  citizen  of  either 
power,  whose  name  should  not  be  included  in  the  list,  should  be 
deemed  to  fall  within  the  exception,  unless  he  produced  proof  of 
Jus  havins  been  duly  naturalized  prior  to  the  exchange  ofrattfica^ 
tions  of  the  treaty.**  The  reasons  for  the  objection  and  proposal 
of  a  substitute  shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Rush's  words. 

*'  Reasons  must  be  given  why  the  United  States  could  not  comply 
with  the  British  article  as  it  stood.  Anterior  to  1789,  aliens  were  na- 
turalized according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states  composing  the  Union* 
Under  this  system,  the  forms  varied  and  were  often  very  loose.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  sometimes  happened.  Since  that  epoch,  the  forms  have  been 
uniform,  and  are  only  permitted  before  such  courts  of  record  as  are  de- 
signated by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  designation  includes 
not  only  courts  of  the  United  States,  properly  so  called,  but  courts  of 
the  several  States.  Minor  children  also  of  naturalized  persons,  if  the 
former  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  become,  ipso  facto,  naturalized. 
It  must  -  be  added,  that,  for  several  years,  no  discrimination  as  to  the 
birth-place  of  aliens  was  recorded.  If  attempts  were  made  to  procure 
the  lists  required,  a  first  otyection  might  have  been^  that  the  courts  of 
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the  seTeral  States  were  not  boood  to  obey^  io  this  respect,  a  call  £roa 
the  general  Government.  But  granting  that  all  obeyed,  the  lists  would 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  British  natural- 
bom  subjects,  naturalized  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  They 
would  not  designate  seamen,  the  law  not  having  required  a  record  of  the 
occupation ;  nor  would  they  embrace  minor  children,  their  names  never 
having  been  directed  to  be  registered.  There  was  but  one  other  source 
from  which  lists  could  have  been  derived,  and  here  only  partially.  By 
a  law  of  1 796,  collectors  of  customs  were  required  io  keep  books  in 
which  the  names  of  seamen,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were^  on  their 
own  application,  to  be  entered.  Under  this  law,  as  may  be  infierred 
from  its  terms^  the  entry  of  names  was  not  full  $  nor  did  the  law  draw  a 
distinction  between  native  citizens  and  naturalized. 

^^  From  this  summary  it  is  manifest,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
British  article  would  have  been  impracticable.  The  unavoidable  con^ 
sequence  of  consenting  to  it  would  have  been,  that  aliens  naturalized 
before  the  treaty,  and  entitled  by  our  laws  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
would,  by  an  ex  post  facto,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  measure,  have 
found  themselves  excluded  from  following  the  seas."— -pp.  370 — 372. 

Another  alteration  was  also  required :  that  the  **  exchange  of 
ratification"  should  be  substituted  for  the  time  of  ''  signature''  as 
the  period  previous  to  which  naturalization  shall  confer  the  right 
of  serving.  It  was  apprehended,  however,  by  our  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  many  cases  of  naturalization  would  come  in  between 
the  two  dates;  and  on  this  point,  and  the  objections  to  the  second 
article^  the  negociation  with  respect  to  impressment  failed. 

In  adverting  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two 
British  subjects,  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  American 
g;eneral,  Mr.  Rush  naturally  feels  that  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground.  It  is  a  case  which  involves  serious  charges  against  the 
existing  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rush  might 
therefore  have  been  excused  as  a  diplomatist  if  be  had  said  much 
less  about  it.  But  since  he  enters  largely  into  the  merits  of  this 
question,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  ample  ac- 
count which  he  professes  to  give  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  full, 
and  gives  a  very  imperfect  and  partial  representation  of  the  truth. 
He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  disguise  the  strong  feeling 
which  it  produced  in  this  country. 

"  Out-of-doors,  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  h^her.  Stocks 
experienced  a  slight  fall.  The  newspapers  kept  up  their  fire.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  they  gave  vent  to 
angry  declamation.  They  fiercely  denounced  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Tyrant,  rufEan,  murderer,  were  among  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  their  commanding  general.  He  was  exhibited  in  placards 
through  the  streets.  The  journals,  without  distinction  of  party,  united 
in  these  attacks.  The  Whig  and  others  in.  opposition  took  the  lead. 
Those  in  the  Tory  interest,  although  more  restrained,  gave  them  coun- 
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tni«iot«  In  the  midst  of  all  this  pMsioB,  the  mi^iitry  stood  firm. 
Better  informed^  more  just,  they  had  made  up  their  mio^  not  to  risk 
the  peace  of  the  two  coiiDtriet,  od  grounds  so  untenable.  It  forms  an 
i^tance  of  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  a  Goremmentj  disregarding 
the  first  clamours  of  a  powerful  press,  and  first  erroneous  impulses  of  u» 
almost  unitersal  public  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  missiooi  Lord 
Gastlereagh  said  to  me,  that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  thi^ 
occasion,  ^  if  the  ministry  had  hot  held  up  a  finger.^  On  so  slender  i^ 
thread  do  pnblic  affairs  sometimes  hang.  Plato  says,  that  the  complaisaace 
which  produces  popularity.  Is  the  source  of  the  greatest  operations  ia 
goremment.  The  firnmese  of  one  man,  is  perhaps  the  pivot  on  which 
great  events  more  frequently  turn.  I  adopted  and  retain  the  belief,  thai 
the  firmness  of  Lord  CasUereagh  under  this  emergency,  sustained  by 
tbaie  of  his  cdleagues  in  the  cabinet,  was  the  main  cause  of  preventing 
a  rupture  between  the  two  nations." — pp.  412,  413, 

This  incitement,  this  danger  of  impending  war,  ^v ould  appear 
unreasonable  and  unaccountable,  if  the  circumstances  had  been 
nothing  more  than  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Rush's  nar- 
rative. We  think  with  him,  that  *^  full  justice  could  not  be  rendered 
If  the  unhappy  occnrrence  was  looked  at  simply  by  itself ;''  we 
shall,  therefore,  not  narrow  our  view,  but  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  whole  concomitant  transactions,  premising,  that  our  relation  of 
events  is  drawn  entirely  from  American  sources. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Jackson,  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians.  To  this  treaty 
Mr.  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  refers  in 
his  speech  in  Congress,  in  1818,  as  the  original  and  main  cause 
of  the  Seminole  war.  *•  He  had  read  it,"  he  said,  *'  with  the 
deepest  mortification  and  regret ;  a  more  dictatorial  spirit  he  had 
never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument :  he  would  challenge  an 
examination  of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  and  he  did  not 
believe  a  solitary  instance  could  be  found  of  such  an  inexorable 
spirit  of  domination  pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  consisted  of  the  most  severe  and  humiliating 
demands;  of  the  surrender  oF large  territory;  of  the  privilege  of 
making  roads  through  even  what  was  retained;  of  the  right  of 
establishing  trading  houses ;  of  the  obligation  of  deliverine  into 
our  hands  their  prophets ;  and  all  this  of  a  wretched  people  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose  miserable  existence 
W6  had  to  preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with 
bread."*  This  treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  August,  1814,  but 
not  ratified,  demanded  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  a  war, 
in  which  800  Indians  had  fallen  in  one  battle,  a  territory  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  millions  of  acres.    The  American  government 
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appear  to  have  had  coo£cieDtious  doubts  respecting  the  justice  of 
terins  thus  dictated  to  a  fallen  enemy,  and  the  treaty  remained 
almost  five  months  unratified.  Meanwhile,  a  treaty  with  the 
British  government  had  been  concluded  at  Ghent,  which  was  re« 
ceived  at  Washington  on  the  15th  of  February,  1816.  In  this 
treaty  was  an  article  (the  9th)  stipulating  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  make  peace  with  any  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  they  might  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  return  to  them  all  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them 
in  1811.  This  was  embarrassing.  If  the  government  ratified 
the  Creek  treaty,  they  seemed  to  sanction  what  is  called  by  a 
member  in  Congress,  '^  the  unjust  acquisition  of  territory,"  |f 
they  did  not  ratify  it,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  would  come  into  ope- 
ration— the  lands  must  be  unconditionally  restored,  and  a  clamour 
would  be  raised  among  the  many  who.  had  marked  the  15|000,000 
acres  as  their  prey.  What  then  did  the  American  government  do? 
They  ratified  the  Creek  treaty  on  the  l6th  of  February,  and 
the  treaty  of  Qhentonthejvllowingday!  Strong  doubts  have 
been  expressed  in  the  American  Congress  whether  this  piece  of 
political  dexterity  (we  wish  to  use  none  but  the  mildest  designa- 
tions,) was,  after  all,  entitled  to  success.  Mr.  Clay  calls  in 
Juestion  the  validity  of  the  Creek  treaty.  *'  What,''  he  asks  in 
Congress,  "  did  the  preamble  disclose  ?  that  two-thirds  of.  the 
Creek  nation  had  been  hostile,  and  one-third  only  friendly  to  us. 
Now  he  had  heard,  that  not  one  hostile  Chief  signed  the  treaty. 
If  the  treaty  really  were  made  by  a  minority  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was  void,  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  national  compact.  And  if  void,  the  Indians  were  en* 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent."*  *'  Perhaps,"  says  another  member  of  Congress, 
(Mr.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts,)  **  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  British  commissioner  at  Ghent  intended  and  expected  to  in* 
elude  the  Creeks  in  the  provision  of  the  9th  article ;  as  Jackson's 
capitulation,  if  known  at  all  in  Europe,  must  also  have  been 
considered  of  no  validity,  being  unratified.  If  so,  can  the  exiled 
Ked  Sticks,  or  their  British  advisers,  be  severely  censured  for 
persisting  in  claiming  a  restoration  of  their  lands  under  that 
treaty  ?  "*  Out  of  this  claim  grew  the  Seminole  war — but  not  out 
o^  this  alone.  The  Indians  had  other  grievances.  From  a  letter 
dated  S^pt.  1817*  from  ten  Seminole  towns  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  an  American  fort,  read  by  Mr.  Clay  in  Congress,  it 
appears  that  various  aggressions  had  been  committed  on  the 
Indians — their  cattle  carried  off — their  people  killed,  and   the 
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murder  justified  on  the  plea  that  thej  were  outlaws.  Hopelets 
of  redress  or  protection,  the  Indians  began  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  a  border  warfare  was  commenced  in  1817« 
between  the  Seminoles  and  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Georgia. 
The  American  General,  Gaines,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
delinquent  Indians,  which  they  refused,  alleging  previous  injury. 
General  Gaines  was  then  authorized  by  his  government  to  re- 
move the  Indians  still  remaining  on  the  lands  ceded  under  the 
Creek  treaty  of  1814,  and  to  retain  some  of  them  as  hostages. 
Thus  began  the  war.  General  Gaines,  after  some  trifling  sue- 
cesses^  was  besieged  by  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  consider- 
ably out-numbered,  in  a  place  called  Fort  Scott.  In  this  emer- 
gency General  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  the  field  with  1800 
men,  consisting  of  regulars  and  militia,  and  was  directed,  if  that 
force  was  insufficient,  to  call  on«  the  governors  of  the  adjoining 
states  for  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  he  might  think  requisite. 
With  these  directions  General  Jackson  did  not  comply,  but  pre- 
ferred to  raise  volunteers  in  Tenessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the 
command  of  whom  he  appointed  officers  acting  solely  under  his 
authority.  General  Gaines  had  in  the  meanwhile,  not  like  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  in  disregard  of  positive  orders,  but  nevertheless 
without  orders,  taken  upon  himself  to  raise  a  force  of  l600  Creek 
Indians,  '^  appointing  their  officers,  with  a  Brigadier-General 
at  their  head,  and  mustering  tins  force  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States." 

These  unconstitutional  acts,  (for  they  were  infractions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,)  were  severely  denounced  in 
a  report  of  the  Senate,  and  in  many  eloquent  speeches  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  observed  in  the  report,  that  the  plea  of  necessity 
was  ridiculously  inapplicable  in  the  present  instance,  and  if 
this  plea  be  admitted,  then,  *'  in  all  future  wai's,  generals  may 
dispense  witli  the  militia  altogether,  and  increase  the  regular 
army  to  any  extent  that  folly  or  ambition  may  suggest."  Orators 
iu  Congress  show  also  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  precedents  tend- 
ing towards  that  military  domination  which  republics  have  most 
cause  to  fear.  ^*  I  hope,"  said  one  of  them,  V  that  our  happy 
form  of  government  is  destined  to  be  perpetual.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  b^  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice,  by 
moderation,  by  magnanimity,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and  steady 
eye  on  the  executive,  and  above  all,  by  holding  to  a  strict  account- 
ability the  military  branch  of  the  public  force."  "  Beware," 
continues  the  same  orator, ''  how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction  in  this 
infant  period  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old,  to 
military  insubordination.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alex- 
ander, (tome  her  Caesar,  iplngland  her  Cromwell,  France  her 
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Buonaparte;  and  that  if  we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they 
split,  we  must  avoid  their  errors/'  These  expressions  were  called 
forth,  not  merely  by  the  acts  above  related,  but  by  other  proceed- 
ings of  a  still  more  arbitrary  character  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can general.  By  a  treaty  of  1 793  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  Spain  was  bound  *'  not  to  suffer  her  Indians  to  attack  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Indians  inhabiting  their 
territory  ;"  and  a  similar  obligation  was  reciprocals  binding  on 
the  United  States.  The  Seminoles  (Indians  mhabiting  the  Spa- 
nish  territory)  had  now  attacked  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
and  the  latter  were  conse<}uently  held  justified  in  pursuing  them 
across  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  American  government  was, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  violate  the  Spanish  frontier  needlessly. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines  was  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Florida  line.  On  the  9th  he  was  authorised  to  exercise 
his  discretion  on  this  point.  On  the  l6th  he  was  instructed  to 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  cross  the  line,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  if  the  enemy  took  refuge  under  a  Spanish  fortress, 
the  fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  was  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  secretary  at  war.  General  Jackson  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  on  him  devolved  the  observance 
of  these  orders.  How  did  he  observe  them  ?  On  the  same  day 
on  which  the  President  declared  in  his  message  to  Congress,  that 
although  orders  had  been  given  to  enter  the  Spanish  terrritoir, 
it  was  carefully  provided  that  the  Spanish  local  authorities  should 
be  respected,  and  that  even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shelter  under 
a  Spanish  fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the 
fact  reported  to  the  war  department,  for  further  orders  —  on 
the  same  day  on  which  these  declarations  were  made  by  the  head 
of  the  government.  General  Jackson  wrote  to  say  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  "  as  a  depot  for 
his  supplies."  This  intention  he  carried  into  effect;  and  in  de- 
fiance of  orders,  and  the  public  assurances  of  his  government,  the 
fortress  of  a  power  at  peace  with  the  United  States  was  hostilely 
invaded  by  the  American  general,  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
occupied  as  an  American  post. 

Aggression  did  not  end  here.  General  Jackson,  after  march- 
ing from  St.  Marks  against  the  Indians  on  the  Suwanney  river, 
and  having,  as  he  expressed  his  belief,  brought  the  war  to  a  close, 
received,  on  the  23d  of  May,  when  on  his  march  homeward,  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida, 
then  at  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at  the  acts  of  hostility 
committed  by  the  American  army,  notwithstanding  the  pacific 
professions  of  the  President,  and  adding^  that  if  persisted  in,  he 
must  employ  force  to  repel  them.     General  Jackson  chose  to 
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regard  this  remonstrance  as  a  declaration  of  war.  ''  He  received 
it/'  said  an  American  orator  in  Congress,  '*  on  the  2Sd ;  *he  was 
in  Pensacola  on  the  24th;  and  immediately  after  set  himself 
before  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he  shortly 
reduced.  Wonderful  energy !  Admirable  promptitude t  Alas! 
it  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a  promptitude  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate !  It  was  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  war,  that  would 
not  comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undisguised  and  un- 
authorised hostility/' 

It  is  notour  present  purpose  to  display  at  length  the  wrongs  of 
Spain  in  this  affair.  We  advert  to  them  briefly  as  illustrations  of 
that  arbitrary  spirit  which  pervaded  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can general,  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  two  British  sub- 
lects,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  Ambrister,  fell  into  the 
ands  of  General  Jackson.  Arbuthnot  was  taken,  not  in  arms, 
nor  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,   but  on  neutral 

5 round,  within  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  which  General 
ackson  was  not  authorised  to  enter.  Ambrister  was  taken 
during  the  march  of  the  American  forces  to  attack  the  Indians  on 
tlie  Suwanney  river.  Arbuthnot  had  come  to  Florida  as  a  trader 
in  IBl?,  and  in  order  to  increase  his  profits,  appears  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  political  consequence  among  the  Indians,  by 
becoming  the  organ  of  their  wishes  and  complaints.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Creeks  from  their  lands,  in  virtue  of  the  harsh  treaty 
of  1814,  and  the  application  of  the  treaty  of  Grhent  to  the  land  so 
ceded,  were  subjects  on  which  they  consulted  him;  and  on  these 
points  he  forwarded  representations  on  their  behalf  to  the  British 
government,  but  advised  them,  though  aggrieved,  **  not  to  go  to 
war  with  the  United  States."  This  appears  from  Arbuthnot's 
letter  to  Governor  Mitchell,  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  his  papers,  which  were  seized,  nothing  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency could  be  found.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  Indians,  but 
had  sought  redress  for  them  by  negociation,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  Endand,  and  not  by  war.  Ambrister  had  come  to 
Florida  to  assist  Macgregor's  armament,  and  his  first  attempts  to 
gain  influence  over  the  Indians  were  with  intentions  hostile,  not 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  Spain.  But  the  power  thus  gained  for 
anotlier  purpose,  he  employed  for  the  Indians,  when  he  found  them 
aggrieved;  and  he  became,  as  he  admitted,  one  of  their  leaders,  in 
what  he  considered  a  defensive  war.  These  two  men,  of  whom 
Arbuthnot  hdd  been  neither  taken  in  arms,  nor  was  proved  to 
have  borne  them,  were,  by  order  of  General  Jackson,  tried  by  ^ 
court  martial.  Arbuthnot  was  found  guilty  of  exciting  the  Creek 
Indians  to  war  against  the  United  States,  and  of  furnishing 
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them  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  For  these  oStitom  be 
was  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  and  hung.  Ambrister  pleaded 
guiitj  to  the  charge  of  leading  and  commanding  the  Lime  Creek 
Indians  in  war.  For  this,  the  tribunal  first  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  re-considered,  and  that  wfaidi 
was  delivered  as  the^a/ judgment  of  the  court,  sentenced  him 
to  whipping,  confinement,  and  hard  labour.  This  sentence  Ge* 
neral  Jackson  annulled,  and  by  hit  order  Ambrister  was  ih(d% 
But  we  have  not  yet  laid  open  all  the  worst  features  of  these  vio** 
lent  proceedings.  Hie  court  by  which  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
was  coodema^,  was  a  court  of  incompetent  jurisdiction;  f«r 
diey  had  committed  no  offence  which  brought  thetn  within  dM 
cognizance  of  sn  American  court  martial.  The  friends  of  Geae* 
ral  Jackson,  perceiriag  this  difficulty,  attempted  to  maintaiB^ 
tliat  die  tribunal  was  not  a  court  martml,  but  a  mere  court  of 
officers,  whose  proceedings  were  subject  to  no  l^^al  restraint^ 
and  whose  judgment  was  mere  counsel,  submitted  to  the  discre-» 
tion  of  the  general,  to  be  dtered  or  extended  at  his  pleasure.  Bat 
it  was  shown  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  constitution  atid  form  of 
this  tribunal,  and  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  had  coincided  in 
every  respect  with  that  prescribed  for  courts  martial,  and  with  m 
degree  of  strictness  which  made  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  those 
who  formed  it  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  such  niieSi 
and  actual  members  of  such  a  court  \^'  In  the  general  ordeni^ 
issued  from  the  adjutant-general's  office,  at  head-quarters,  it  was 
described  as  a  cotir^  martiaL  The  prisoners  are  said,  in  tboat 
orders,  to  hare  been  trfed  '  on  the  following  charges  and  specUk 
cations/  The  court  considered  itself  to  be  acting  as  a  oonrC 
martial — it  was  so  organizsed — it  so  proceeded,  having  m  judge* 
advocate^ — hearing  witnesses^  and  the  written  defence  of  the  miser* 
able  prisoners.  The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows,  tiiat  aU 
parties  considered  it  as  a  court-martial,  convened  and  actiiq;  under 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war.*** 

The  mode  of  trial  was  not  less  exceptionable  than  the  jnrisdie* 
tion  of  the  court.  ^'  The  evidence  on  trials  by  courb-marcial,* 
says  an  American  legal  authority,  '*  is  the  same  that  is  requiroi 
in  ciril  prosecutions."  Yet  what  was  ^  evidence  on  whi<^  these 
men  were  conricted  ?  We  are  told  by  a  memb^  of  Congress  that 
letters  ascribed  to  Arbuthnot  wei>e  received  as  evidence  withoot  ft 
shadow  of  proof:  and  that  a  Spanish  renegado,  his  open  personal 
enemy,  was  invited  by  the  court  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt.  *^  The  evidence  of  papers  not  produced  or  «6« 
ooontod  for;  the  belief  of  persons,  whose  testimony  ^fads  e«ig|it 
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to  have  been  doubted  ;  hearsay,  and  that  of  Indian  negroes  .and 
others,  who,  had  they  been  present,  could  not  have  been  sworn, 
were  all  indiscriminately  admitted  and  relied  upon."*  And  this 
was  on  a  trial  for  life!  But  virorse  tyranny  ensued.  **  Having  de- 
clared a  court  martial,''  says  the  report  of  the  Senate,  •*  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  prisoners,  the  commanding  general,  by  his 
own  authority,  set  aside  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  substituted 
for  that  sentence  his  own  arbitrary  will."  "  Even  despots/'  it 
adds,  *'  claiming  to  exercise,  absolute  power,  cannot  with  pto^ 
priety  violate  their  own  rules."  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  in  Con- 
gress, indignantly  compares  the  treatment  of  these  men  with  the 
case  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  **  There,  as  here,"  says  the  orator, 
**  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territory.  But  there  was  a  most  un-* 
fortunate  difference  for  the  American  example.  The  Due 
d'Engfaien  was  executed  according  to  his  sentence.*'  Ambrister 
was  shot,  in  contradiction  to  the  sentence  which  had  spared  his 
life.  We  are  reminded  of  another  of  the  most  despotic  atrocities 
of  Napoleon,  which  these  cases  strikingly  resemble — the  execu- 
tion of  Palm,  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  country^  seized,  con- 
demned by  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed,  for  having  *'  excited 
the  enemies  of  France  to  hostility  against  the  emperor."  What 
was  the  offence  for  which  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  put  to 
death?  that  they  had  excited  the  Indians  to  hostility  against  the 
United  States.  '*  Instigation"  was  their  chief  offence.  ''  If  that 
man  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,*'  said  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  General  Jackson,  '*  who  lends  to  the  enemy  only  the 
aid  of  his  individual  physical  force,  how  much  more  does  he  de- 
serve it,  who  by  the  moral  force  of  his  delusive  promises  and 
persuasions,  puts  into  action  against  us  the  physical  force  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians ?"t  We  see  no  just  grounds  on  which 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  could  be  tried  before  any  tribunal. 
They  were  not  deserters — they  were  not  spies — they  had  done 
nothing  of  which  cognizance  could  be  taken  by  an  American 
court  martial.  They  were,  if  any  thing,  prisoners  of  war.  Am- 
brister had  led  the  Indians,  and  was  unquestionably  such.  It 
was  said,  with  reason,  in  the  **  Report  of  the  Senate  in  Congress" 
on  the  Seminole  war,  that  these  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
**  having  left  their  country  and  united  themselves  with  savages, 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  war,  forfeited  their  claim 
to  the  protection  of  tlieir  own  government,  and  subjected  them- 
aelves  to  the  same  treatment,  which  might,  according  to  the  prac* 
tice  and  principles  of  the  American  government,  be  extended 
towards  those  with  whom  they  were  associated."     But  the  Re«r 
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port  adds :  *'  No  process  of  reasoDing  can  degrade  tbem  below 
the  savages  with  whom  they  were  connected  •  As  prisoners  of 
war,  they  were  entitled  to  claim  from  the  American  government 
that  protection  which  the  most  savage  of  our  foes  have  uniformly 
experienced  when  unarmed  and  in  our  power."*  What  then  was 
the  principle  on  which  General  Jackson  assumed  the  right  of 
causing  these  men  to  be  put  to  death?  It  was  this — <'  that  they 
being  citizens  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  did* 
by  ioining  in  war  against  the  United  States,  forfeit  their  allegiance . 
and  become  liable  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and  pirates."  A 
monstrous  principle !  and  ''  not  recognized,"  says  the  Repprt  of 
the  Senate,  *'  in  any  code  of  national  law.  Nothing  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations  which  recognizes  such  a  prin- 
ciple, except  a  decree  of  the  executive  directory  of  France  during 
their  short  career  of  folly  and  madness,  which  declares  that  neu- 
trals found  on  board  enemies'  ships  should  be  considered  and 
treated  as  pirates."t  The  application  of  this  principle,  if  ad- 
mitted, was  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clay*  *'  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  into  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  principle,  if  it 
were  to  go  to  Europe,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation,  express  or 
implied,  of  this  house.  We  have  now  in  our  armies  probably  the 
subjects  of  almost  every  European  power.  Some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance.  Sup* 
pose  Britain  and  America  in  peace,  and  America  and  France  at 
war.  The  former  subjects  of  England,  naturalized  or  unnatural* 
ized,  are  captured  by  the  navy  or  army  of  France.  What  is  their 
condition?  According  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson  they 
would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable  to  immediate  execution." 
This  principle,  America  should  remember,  would  have  subjected 
to  treatment  as  an  outlaw  or  pirate  the  most  distinguished  volun* 
teer  that  ever  joined  their  banner — Lafayette.  But  even  if  this 
principle  were  admitted,  it  would  not  have  rendered  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  amenable  to  a  court  martial.  As  outlaws,  robbers* 
or  pirates,  they  were  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil 
tribunal. 

One  solitary  plea  in  defence  of  these  atrocities  remains — that 
these  Englishmen,''  having  joined  a  savage  nation,  who  observe  no 
rules  and  give  no  quarter,"  the  captors  had  a  right  to  treat  them 
precisely  as  they  might  have  treated  the  savages  whom  they  joined, 
and  that  they  might  have  put  the  savages  to  death  upon  a  principle 
of  retalialim.  What  is  the  language  on  this  point  of  a  Report 
emanating  from  a  branch  of  the  American  legislature  ?  "  Retali»> 

-    I     -    —     ,11,1* 

*  Report  on  the  Seminole  War^Senate  in  Congress,  Joly  t4, 1819. 
t  Ibid. 
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tion  in  die  Uniled  States  has  always  been  coofined  to  specified 
acts  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  retaliate  for  charges  so  general  as  those  exhibited  against 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister»  viz.  *  exciting  the  Indians  to  wan' 
During  the  revolutionary  war  only  two  cases  occurred  of  persons 
seized  for  purposes  of  retaliation,  neither  of  whom  were  executed ; 
the  case  of  Asgill,  seized  on  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
Huddy ;  nnd  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Vincemies,  for  specific  acts 
of  cmelty  also.  Hamilton  was  confined  for  a  short  time  with 
rigour,  and  afterwards  released.  During  the  late  war,  marked 
with  some  cases  of  cold-blooded  massacre  on  Uie  part  of  our 
eliemy,  particularly  the  one  at  die  river  Raisin,  no  such  measure 
as  retaliation  was  resorted  to."  These  sentiments^  emanating  from 
die  Senate,  were  ably  supjiorted  in  debate  by  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  statements  strongly  condem* 
natory  of  Greneral  Jackson ;  but  they  are  condemnations  nttered 
by  his  own  tomttrymen.  We  have  not  yet  expressed  our  own 
opinion.  The  conduct  of  that  general  was  powerfully  attacked ; 
but  it  was  defended  with  equal  ability.  We  have  examined  both 
the  accusations  and  defence,  and  we  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion, than  that  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
vrere  jttdidat  murders.  We  find  in  these  cases  irregularity  and 
harshness  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  excitement  which  they 
produced  in  this  country,  and  to  allay  all  surprise  at  Lord  Casde- 
reagh's  assertion,  ^^  that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  this 
occasion  '  if  die  ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.* " 

That  the  war  so  narrowly  avoided  was  not  produced,  we  sin- 
cerely rejoice,  and  we  concur  widi  Mr.  Rush  in  thinking  that 
this  case  afforded  no  tenable  grounds  for  war,  and  that  our  minis- 
try vrere  justified  in  the  peacefol  course  which  they  pursued. 
We  repeat,  that  in  our  opinion  these  unhappy  men  vrere  judicialljr 
murdered;  but  they  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Indians — 
they  were  niding  not  an  English,  but  an  Indian  cause — they  had 
deprived  themselves  of  the  immunities  of  Englishmen — and,  not 
us  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  individuals,  they  suffered 
Wrongs  which  the  nation  to  which  they  had  belonged  could  not 
be  expected  to  avenge. 

In  the  preceding  statement  we  have  been  compelled  to  difier 
from  Mr.  Rush.  Admiring  as  we  do,  on  the  whole,  die  good 
sense  and  temper  of  his  work,  we  would  fain  agree  with  him  be- 
fore we  close.  Fortunately  this  is  easy;  and  we  can  cordially 
agree  with  him  in  the  following  passage^  die  last  that  we  shall 
extract  from  bk  work.  It  is  a  passage  gratifymg  to  Englishmen, 
and  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  judgment  of  the  ^ter. 
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Speaking  of  the  freauent  and  confident  predictions  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  England^  which  are  to  be  heard  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  he  says, 

"  Predictions  of  this  nature  have  been  repeated  for  ages,  but  have 
not  come  to  pass.  Rich  subjects  make  a  rit»i  nation.  As  the  former 
increase,  so  will  the  means  of  filling  the  oofiers  of  the  latter.  Let 
contemporary  nations  lay  k  to  their  account,  that  Engfamd  is  more 
powerful  now  than  ever  ^e  was,  notwithstanding  her  debt  and  taxea. 
This  knowledge  should  form  an  dement  in  thdr  fordgn  p<^iej«  Let 
them  assure  uiemselves,  that  instead  of  decliaiiig  she  m  advancing ; 
diat  her  population  increases  &st;  that  she  is  constantly  seeking  new 
fields  of  enterprise  m  other  parts  of  the  elobe^  and  adding  to  the 
improvements  that  already  cover  her  island  at  home,  new  ones  diat 

Eronuse  to  go  beyond  them  in  magnitude ;  in  fine,  that  instead  of 
eing  worn  out,  as  at  a  distance  is  sometimes  supposed,  she  is  going 
a-head  wi A  the  buoyant  spirit  and  vigorous  effort  of  youth.  It  is 
an  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  how  ill  England  is  understood 
on  the  Continent,  in  spite  of  the  little  distance  that  separates  her  fion 
it.  How  much  more  likelv  that  nations  between  whom  and  herself 
an  ocean  interposes,  iAioukI  fall  into  mistakes  on  the  true  nature  of 
her  power  and  prospects;  should  imagine  their  foundations  to  be 
crumbling,  instead  of  steadily  striking  into  more  depth,  and  spreading 
into  wider  comjpass.  Britain  exists  all  over  the  world,  in  her  colonies. 
These  alone,  give  her  the  means  of  advancing  her  industry  and  opu- 
lence for  ages  to  come.  They  are  portions  of  her  territory  more 
valuable  than  if  joined  to  her  island*  The  sense  of  distance  is  des« 
troyed  by  her  command  of  ships ;  whilst  that  very  distance  serves  as 
the  feeder  of  her  commerce  and  marine.  Situated  on  every  continent, 
lying  in  every  latitude,  thes^,  her  out-dominions,  make  her  die  centre  of 
a  trade  already  vast  and  perpetually  augmfenting — a  home  trade  and 
a  foreign  trade — for  it  yields  the  riches  of  both,  as  she  controls  it  aH 
at  her  wiH.  They  take  off  her  redundant  population,  yet  miJce  her 
more  populous;  and  are  destined,  under  the  policy  already  com- 
menced towards  them,  and  which  in  dme  she  will  far  more  extemdvely 
pursue,  to  expand  her  an  empire,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
maridme,  to  dun^isions  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  affix  Smits." 
— pp.  59«,  893. 
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Art.  XL — Reise  nach  Oesterreich  im  Sommcr  1831.  Von  Wolfgang 
Menzel.  (Trayels  into  Austria  in  the  Summer  of  1831.  By  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.)     Stuttgart.     1832. 

We  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  to  notice  a  very  clever,  though  in. 
some  respects  heterodox,  work  on  German  literature,  by  the  author  o£ 
thb  tour,  who  at  present  conducts  the  reyiewing  department  in  the 
Morgenblqtt.  Menzel  is  a  man  of  acute,  rather  than  comprehensive 
mind,  apt  occasionally  to  prefer  paradox  to  truth,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
political  feeling  to  impart  to  his  criticisms  a  tone  of  bitterness  and  sar* 
casm,  which  while  it  increases  their  interest,  materially  detrapta  from 
their  permanent  value.  Yet  though  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  too  liberal  of  his  personalities,  he  stands  in  a  very  diflfe- 
rent  position  from  the  Bornes  and  Heines,  the  present  opprobria  of 
German  criticism.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  warm-hearted  and  warm-beaded 
man,  vehement  both  in  his  likings  and  dislikings,  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  certain  opinions,  but  incapable  of  advocating  these  at  the 
expense  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  ready  to  avow  his  mistake  with  fair- 
ness and  candour,  when  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  indivi- 
duals or-  subjects  which  he  may  have  unintentionally  misrepresented, 
has  convinced  him  of  his  error.  The  views,  therefore,  which  be  exhibits 
in  the  present  work  may,  we  think,  be  relied  on,  se  far  as  regards  sin- 
cerity, at  least,  in  the  delineation;  while  his  readiness  in  seizing  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  bis  clear, 
easy,  and  lively  style,  give  his  book  a  very  considerable  degree  of  in- 
terest. 

The  journey  was  suggested  by  the  state  of  bis  health.  His  critical 
campaigns  had  towards  the  spring  of  1831  fairly  exhausted  him,  and 
the  physician  prescribed  for  him  abstinence  from  pen  and  ink  and 
thinking,  and  a  tour  for  amusement.  Menzel  thought  that  if  thinking 
was  to  be  forbidden,  Austria  would  be  precisely  the  place  for  him,  so  he 
set  out  forthwith,  and  this  little  volume  is  the  result  of  his  travels.  He  > 
soon  found,  however,  that  men  thought  and  spoke  with  pretty  much  the 
same  freedom  in  Austria  as  they  do  elsewhere;  be  found  intelligence  and 
activity  where  he  had  expected  ignorance  imd  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
general  happiness  and  content  under  those  institutions  which  appeared  to 
him  so  questionable  or  pernicious,  and  a  national  character  full  of  truth- 
fulness and  kindly  feeling. 

**  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased,**  says  he  in  his  preface, ''  if  the  following  pages 
contribute  in  any  way  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  so  generally  prevail  in 
the  rest  of  Germany,  with  regard  to  Austria.  This  sound-hearted  and  amia- 
ble people  has  now  exactly  reached  the  point  on  which  Joseph  the  Second 
wished  to  place  them;  they  have  become  Josephized,  as  it  were,  by  degrees. 
And  intelligence  has  made  far  greater  progress  in  Austria,  than  people  gene- 
rally believe  or  venture  to  sav.  In  the  outer  and  less*  favoured  provinces, 
experience  and  necessity, — in  the  more  fortunate  centre  of  the  empire,  reading 
and  scientific  culture,— have  been  their  instructors: — an  education  which 
neither  the  censorship  nor  the  secret  police  have  interrupted.'* 

The  first  point  on  which  Menzel  was  undeceived,  was  the  idea  of  the 
rudeness  ci  the  Austrian  custom-house  officers,  and  the  interruptions  he 
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was  likdf  to  receive  from  them  during  bis  journey.  On  entering  the 
imperial  territory,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  them  as  civil  as  possible, 
and  such^  he  says,  was  uniformly  the  case  during  his  whole  tour.  The 
freedom,  too,  with  which  public  matters  were  discussed  at  the  tables 
d'hdte,  ran  not  less  counter  to  all  his  previous  notions  on  the  subject. 
A  young  Leipzig  doctor  who  was  his  fellow-traveller  had  been  horror- 
struck  by  some  political  observations  made  by  an  old  man  in  the  conch 
as  they  approached  the  boundary,  probably  imagining  that  before  night 
the  whole  party  would  be  accommodated  ^t  the  emperor's  expense  in 
Salzburg  castle,  but  to  his  surprize  and  in6nite  relief,  the  conversation 
at  the  inn-table  in  the  evening  went  so  far  beyond  any  thing  which 
bad  been  vented  in  the  diligence,  that  his  mind  was  entirely  set  at  ease 
upon  the  subject.  Of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Salzburg,  he  speaks  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  never  fails  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  person 
of  feeling,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Linz  seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him  as  he  passed.  He  reached  Vienna  on  the  30th 
of  June. 

^  After  passing  the  enormous  suburbs,  you  reach  a  circus,  half  a  league  in 
diameter,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  neat  and  sometimes  splendid  build- 
ings of  the  suburbs.  In  the  midst  of  this  circus,  which  is  covered  with  grass 
and  intersected  by  innumerable  alleys,  lies  the  inner  or  ancient  city,  with  its 
central  point,  the  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's,  towering  over  all.  This  centralisa- 
tion of  the  town,  this  intervening  space  of  green,  these  suburbs  spreading 
round  it  like  an  amphitheatre,  give  a  regularity  to  Vienna,  whioh  relieves  the 
enormous  mass  of  its  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  t)ie  majestic 
effect  of  the  imperial  city.  This  prodigal  profusion  of  space,  those  sunny 
spaces  between  the  old  town  ana  the  new,  and  the  roomy  and  spacious 
streets  of  the  suburbs,  suit  well  with  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  kindly  character  of  the  people.  It  is  only  in  the  interior  or 
old  town,  that  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  but  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  one'Sixth  part  of  the  whole,  and  contains  only  50,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  suburbs  contain  350,000.  The  contrast  of  antiquity  and  novelty, 
of  its  grey  weather-beaten  palaces  with  the  light  and  modern  buildings  of  the 
suburbs,  is  an  additional  charm.  In  this  sea  of  palaces,  one  hardly  bestows 
attention  on  buildings  which  would  elsewhere  have  excited  admiration;  the 
individuals  are  absorbed  in  the  mass.  The  eye,  however,  is  chiefly  attrncted 
by  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  palace  and  its  adjoining  buildings.  The 
later  churches,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  are  splendid,  but  I  must  con- 
fess disagreeable  to  me  in  architectural  effect.  The  most  stri^Ling  thing  about 
the  palace  is  its  hoary  look  of  antiquity.  Dark,  long,  and  rather  low,  it  seems 
modestly  to  shrink  from  notice,  among  its  adjoining  buildings  of  more  modern 
date,  among  which  the  imperial  chancery  is  the  most  conspicuous.'' 

From  the  aspect  of  the  town  itself,  he  passes  to  that  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  gay  and  varied  spectacle  which  its  streets,  like  those  of 
Venice,  present  in  the  costumes  of  so  many  different  nations— the  Hun- 
garian with  his  haughty  oriental  air,  the  fiery  Italian,  the  depressed  and 
discontented-looking  Bohemian,  the  gay  and  active  Tyrolese,  the  gigan- 
tic mountaineer  from  Styria,  the  Turk,  the  Greek,,  the  Armenian,  all 
wearing  their  national  garb,  amongst  the  quieter  costumes  of  the 
Viennese. 

^*The  Viennese,  while  they  are  epicureans  in  pleasure  contrive  to  enjoy 
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theiDMlf  69  with  that  moderation  which  leam  them  m  posaesaion  of  the  most 
eicetleot  health,  and  unceasing  animal  spirits.  They  eat  and  drink  well,  hue 
jfou  never  meet  with  an  English  Falstafi^  or  a  Bavarian  heer  barrel.  The  hes- 
tial  and  disgusting  air  which  is  so  frequently  found  elsewhere  in  those  who 
are  passionately  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  is  never  met  with  in 
Vienna.  The  Viennese  are  amorous  and  voluptuous,  but  in  Vienna  you  would 
in  vain  look  for  those  physiognomies  so  common  in  Berlin,  and  even  in  Frano- 
fort,  on  which  unbridled  passion  has  sumped  the  look  of  crime  and  infamy. 
There  are  no  brothels  in  Vienna,— matters  are  managed  in  the  dilettanti 
style,  as  in  Italy ;  each  follows  his  own  inclination)  and  goes  on  his  way,  smt- 

\mf^  contented,  and  what  is  a  main  point,  healthy In  their  manners  the 

comfortable  prevails  over  the  showy.  A  stranger  is  surprised  by  the  oddest 
customs,  i^  at  first  ashamed  to  join  in  them,  but  in  the  end  finds  them  per- 
fectly practicable.  For  example,  I  found  myself  on  a  very  hot  day  at  the 
table  of  a  baron  of  very  ancient  npbility,  when  the  amiable  baroness,  by  whose 
side  I  was  sitting,  asked  me  in  the  kindest  way,  *  will  not  you  pull  off  your 
eoat  ?^  I  now  learned  that  the  other  guests  had  delayed  taking  off  theirs  merely^ 
on  my  account,  as  I  was  a  stranger,  until  I  should  set  the  example,  and  that 
in  Vienna  nothing  was  more  common  whenever  the  weather  happened  to  be 
too  hot ;— and  I  really  found  the  practice  a  very  comfortable  ope.  The  party 
only  became  easy  and  lively  nfler  all  the  coats  were  thrown  off.  This  custom 
was  common  also  at  the  tables  d*hdte." 

We  particularly  like  the  spirit  in  which  Menzel  speaks  of  the  poets  of 
Vienna,  men  whom,  at  a  distance  and  before  he  had  learned  to  know  them, 
he  was  accnstoined  to  treat  with  any  thing  but  civility  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morgenblatt,  Grillparzer,  in  particular,  perhaps  the  most  talented 
of  the  whole,  who  has  shown  bis  powers  as  a  romantic  and  his  taste  a« 
a  classic  poet  by  his  dramas  of  the  Ancestress  and  Sapphot  he  bad  more 
than  once  visited  with  the  most  caustic  criticism :  he  looked  on  them, 
in  fact,  as  the  poets  of  despotism,  and  the  pi-ejudice  caused  by  this  feel-* 
mg  blinded  him  in  some  respects  to  their  merits  both  as  poets  and  at 
men.  But  it  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  his  character,  to  retract  an  un- 
just and  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  the  moment  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  has  been  fairly  brought  before  him ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  picture  of  the  literary  men  of  Vienna  is  in  many  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  editorial  critic  of 
the  Morgenblatt^ 

**  Baron  Zedlitz,  and  the  still  younger  but  excellent  poet.  Count  Auersberg. 
happened  at  that  time  not  to  be  in  Vienna; — though  I  had  known  both  of* 
them  before  at  Stuttgart.  ITie  celebrated  tragedian  Grillparzer,  however,  was 
to  me  a  new  and  most  interesting  acquaintance.  Although  I  had  treated  him, 
like  the  other  ^  fate-tragedy"  men,  harshly  enough,  in  my  criticisms,  this  cir- 
cumstance produced  no  unpleasant  feeling  in  our  intercourse.  He  seemed 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  the  motives  of  my  critiques,  in  the 
same  way  as  I  was  inclined  to  do  to  the  motives  of  his  poetry,  however  dif- 
ferent they  might  seem  to  be.  In  speaking  of  an  Austrian  poet,  in  fact,  we 
ought  to  make  allowances.  What  I  never  can  forgive  in  the  case  of  a  Miillner 
or  a  Houwald,  appears  in  a  quite  different  light  in  the  case  of  a  Viennese  poet. 
When  we  consider  that  in  Austria  poetry,  under  the  pressure  of  a  censorship, 
is  not  permitted  to  expand  its  wings  at  will,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
example  of  the  brilliant  models  of  ^e  poets  of  the  north  and  west  of  Qermany 
operated  in  the  most  dazzUng  manner  on  the  youthful  poets  of  Austria,  we 
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^Md  Boi  ¥K>MUr  that  they  we  ori^^iaal  only  in  hanaleM  comedy»  9xA  w«ak 
imitators  of  their  neighbours  in  the  serious  and  the  tragical.  Orinparzer,  who 
is  an  Austrian  '  out  and  out/  has  hi  better  claims  to  be  the  Schiller  of  hia 
country  than  a  Theodor  Komer  or  a  Collin ;  but  how  completely  was  all  hit 
i^leal  saddened, — ^what  remained  for  his  patriotic  feelings,  when  he  found  thit 
the  idea  of  liberty  was  once  for  all  to  be  excluded?  He  himself  may  not  be  awar» 
of  it,  but  to  me  the  secret  cause  of  his  uncommon  melancholy  (for  an  Austrian) 
Hes  in  the  opposition  between  his  situation  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
Bom  to  be  the  tragic  poet  of  his  nation^  he  is  prevented  from  touching  upon 
the  truly  tragic  personages  of  history,  from  depicting  their  secret  misery  under 
the  outward  mask  of  happiness,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  creation  of 
mere  allusions  which  under  hb  very  eyes  are  caricatured  by  the  wild  and  reckless 
mirth  of  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre.  He  cannot  laugh  with  those  that  laugh,  and  he 
dare  not  weep  with  those  that  weep,  except  in  a  certain  form.  In  consistency 
with  his  genuine  Austrian  nature,  he  seems  to  consider  it  a  crime  to  be  a 
malcontent,  so  he  appears  to  have  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  thai  spberq 
which  he  thinks  remains  open  to  him  as  a  tragical  poet  It  seem»  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  him  that  heroes  such  as  Ziska,  Watlenatein«  Ragotzki,  Tekelji 
Holer,  and  Speckbacher,  were  better  suited  to  his  traeic  talent  than  the  Jin* 
eatnu,  Sc^ppko,  Ottokar^  and  the '  True  Servant  of  his  Master.' " 

As  applied  to  Orillptner,  in  particular,  we  have  some  reuon  to  know 
that  this  fine-tpnn  specalation  is  utterly  witboul  foundation ;  the  choiot 
of  his  subjects,  we  believe,  hat  been  dictated  by  bis  own  prepoasettloBs 
enthrely,  and  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  had  the  incubus  of  a 
censorship  never  existed.  We  should  have  been  duposed  to  thhik  that 
in  a  country,  where  confessedly,  even  political  questions  of  immediate 
imd  vital  interest  are  canvassed  at  tables  d'b6te«  with  that  dc^^ree  of 
fteedom  which  was  sufficient  to  recompose  the  nerves  of  the  Leipzig 
doctor  as  to  his  personal  safety,  no  great  restriction  as  to  the  themes  on 
which  a  tragic  poet  was  entitled  to  exercise  his  muse  was  likely  to  exist 
The  mistake  here  lies  in  confounding  the  interior  with  the  exterior  go- 
yemment  of  Austria.  Beyond  her  own  territories,  and  among  those 
nations  which  have  become  attached  to  the  empire  by  conquest  or  other- 
wise*  and  in  which  her  sovereignty  is  mainly  maintained  by  force,  this 
minuteness  and  severity  of  the  Austrian  system  of  surveillance  is  at  once 
ludicrous  and  oppressive.  The  representation  qf  a  favourite  play,  or  a 
harmless  looking  opera,  becomes  a  matter  of  state.  But  it  is  very  different, 
as  every  traveller  roust  have  felt,  in  the  interior  of  Austria  itself.  Con- 
fident in  the  attachment  of  its  subjects,  which  amidst  all  the  troubles 
wbich  have  agitated  Germany  it  possesses,  the  Austrian  government  is  by 
no  means  disposed  to  start  at  trifles  within  its  own  proper  dominions } 
and  we  believe  the  idea,  that  any  foe\,  from  Vienna  to  Saltzburg,  would 
ever  be  prevented  by  any  interference  of  government  from  writing  a  tra- 
gedy on  any  of  those  themes  to  which  our  author  idludes,  and  treating  it 
according  to  the  free  bent  of  his  genius  and  his  conviction,  to  be  uttmy 
groundless.  As  for  the  often  repeated  observation  that  Austria  has  ^s 
yet  produced  no  great  original  poet,  we  grant  its  truth ;  we  confess  we 
do  not  regard  the  Austrian  character,  with  its  calm  contented  epicurean- 
ism, as  the  most  poetical.  But  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to  ask, 
whether,  at  this  moment,  Austria  is  behind  the  rest  of  Germany  in  this 
respect — whether  the  AhnfraUi  the  Sappho^  the  Treutr  Diener  sem^  fftrt 
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of  Grillparzer,  the  Hans  Sacks  of  Denchardstein^  (which  we  remember 
listeDiDg  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure  some  years  ago  in  Berlin,)  the 
Siem  von  SedUa  of  Baron  Zedlitz^  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  any 
of  the  later  effusions  of  the  other  dramatists  of  Germany,  from  Hamburg 
to  Stuttgart  ? 

From  poets  the  traveller  naturally  passes  to  players.  There  are  four 
theatres  in  Vienna,  and  among  the  performers  are  several  of  distin- 
guished talent.  The  greatest  of  them  was  Leydelmann,  now,  perhaps^ 
with  the  exception  of  Devrient,  the  6rst  actor  on  the  German  stage, 
nay,  in  some  respects  superior  to  Devrient  himself:  Schreyvogel  and 
Theresa  Peche,  who  shines  particularly  in  characters  of  a  deeply  roman- 
tic and  imaginative  cast.  Of  Fanny  Elsler,  who  at  present  graces  our 
English  boards,  he  remarks :  ^'  If  Taglioni  be  without  a  rival  in  the  mere 
graces  of  the  dance,  she  is  far  behind  Fanny  Elsler  in  truth  of  pantomi- 
mic representation.  In  the  ballet  of  Bluebeard  she  displayed  what  may 
be  called  the  graces  of  the  terrible,  in  a  way  which  few  actresses  could 
have  equalled. '  The  leaning  of  the  dramatic  pieces,  Menzel  thinks,  is 
becoming  every  day  less  romantic  and  more  homely.  Even  the  fairy 
spectacles  are  now  of  a  coarse  rather  than  an  exalted  character,  and  our 
traveller  seems  to  prognosticate  that  at  no  distant  period  all  the  low  and 
vulgar  and  revolting  spectacles  and  tableaux  de  mceurs,  which  at  present 
disgrace  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevards,  will  find  their  way  to  Vienna. 

A  pleasing  sketch  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  follows,  from  which  we 
shall  make  a  short  extract. 

'^Vienna  is  placed  like  a  pearl  set  in  gold,  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
is  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  majestic-rolling  Danube  with 
its  green  islands,  the  fertile  country  sprinkled  all  over  with  villages,  the  near 
hills,  which,  without  shutting  up  the  view,  afford  admirable  stations  for  viewing 
the  surrounding  panorama,  and  &r  off  the  loftv  mountains  within  a  day's 
journey,  all  these  are  beauties  which  few  capitals  will  be  found  to  unite.  I 
unfortunately  saw  the  Prater  only  at  a  season  when  it  was  comparatively 
empty;  but  I  saw  enough  to  perceive  its  natural  beauties,  its  enchanting  alleys, 
ana  the  vast  extent  of  its  forest,  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  population  of 
Vienna  at  once. 

*'  The  gardens  and  palace  at  Schoenbrunn  are  somewhat  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  still  large  and  magnificent  The  English  and  French  styles  of  gardening 
are  here  admirably  united.  The  thickly  crowded  gigantic  trees,  in  all  their 
fullness  of  vegetation,  cut  away  to  a  great  extent  in  front,  but  shooting  out  be- 
hind in  all  directions,  form  as  it  were  verdant  walls,  which  yet  have  nothing 
monotonous  in  their  appearance.  The  colossal  white  statues,  standing  beneath 
their  shade  in  long  rows,  notwithstanding  their  size,  appear  diminutive  in  this 
green  perspective.  The  view  from  Belvedere,  which  crowns  the  height  like  a 
liffht  Grecian  temple,  is  inimitably  fanciful  and  attractive.  In  the  menagerie, 
wnich  is  concealed  among  these  avenues,  I  principally  admired  the  remarkable 
cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  the  graceful  high-tory  walk  of  the  living  ostriches 
»  .  .  .  I  would  lather  have  seen  the  rare  plants  of  Schoenbrunn,  but  chance 
prevented  my  doing  so.  The  liberality  of  the  court,  which  allows  free  entrance 
into  the  garden  to  all,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  system  of  exclusion  adopted 
by  the  late  king  of  England  at  Windsor,  and  with  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  at  the  Tuileries  since  it  was  inhabited  by  Louis  Philip.  This 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Near  Schoenl^runn  lies  Tivoli.  When  the  palace  of  the  emperor  lies  dark -and 
silent  in  the  nocturnal  shadows  of  the  loffy  park,  this  palace  of  the  people,  illu- 
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ninated  Idee  some  fairy  castle,  outshines  the  lostre  of  the  fall  moon,  and  the 
wild  revolntionary  waltzes  of  Strauss,  the  thunder  of  the  carriages,  ihe  eddjF- 
ing  current  of  the  populace,  make  one  entirely  forget  that  the  ancient  Cesar  ia 
asleep  so  near  to  tnem  in  his  palace.  Tivoli  is  a  belvedere  of  the  ^ple,  only 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  belvedere  of  the  emperor,  and  from  its  beautiful 
site  is  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Vienna.  I  witnessed  from  this  point  a 
sunset,  one  of  the  loveliest  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  night  which  followed  was 
scarcely  less  magnificent  The  view  of  Vienna  on  this  evening  (the  7th  July) 
had  an  additionsd  feature  of  interest,  for  the  great  porcelain  manufiictory  caught 
fire,  and  its  dusky  columns  of  smoke  were  rolling  in  fantastic  forms  round  the 
town." 

Bienzel  had  projected  an  exteosion  of  his  tour  as  far  ai  Belgrade^  but 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  cholera  soon  compelled  him  not  only  to  abandon 
this  plan  but  to  quit  Vienna  itself,  to  which  the  fatal  epidemic  was  fast 
approaching.  He  left  it,  he  says,  with  the  most  melancholy  feelings, 
at  the  thought  how  soon  the  destroying  angel  would  descend  above  this 
sunny  and  smiling  city,  and  sorrow  and  disease,  and  the  selfishaesa 
which  accompanies  pestilence  displace  that  tranquil  gaiety  and  kindliness 
of  disposition  of  which  he  felt  the  charm. 

The  volume  concludes  with  some  observations  of  a  political  and  moral 
kind  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  probable  tendency,  in  which,  while 
there  is  mnch  to  contest,  and  something  to  blame,  there  is  also  much  to 
praise.  On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  much  amusement  from  thia 
production. 


Art.  XII.-— iZttfie//  de  Albumterquty  Canto  Moral.     Per  urn  Portugnez. 
(A  Moral  Tale,  by  a  Portugueze).    Cintra,  ]§33.     12ffio. 

When  last  we  had  occasion  to  treat  of  Portugueze  literature,  the  subject 
was  dismissed  with  a  remark  that  the  Lnsitanian  Muses  were  likely  to 
remain  long  without  votaries.  Our  pleasure  equalled  our  surprise  when 
the  prediction  seemed  to  be  proved  false  by  the  unexpected  apparition 
upon  our  study-table  of  a  Canto  Moral,  which  we,  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
conceived  to  be  a  novel,  or  rather  a  tale  of  the  species  introduced  by 
Marmontel,  as  Contes  Moraux,  and  once  prevalent  in  France,  and  there- 
fore throughout  reading  Europe ;  and  gladly  did  we  welcome  the  sup- 
posed attempt  to  natundize  in  Portugid  a  description  of  entertaining 
literature  hitherto  nearly  unknown  in  that  country.  We  have  said, 
"  seemed  to  be  proved  false,"  for,  courteous  reader,  sbort-lived  was  the 
agreeable  idea  to  which  the  title-page  of  this  Portngueze  volume  gave 
birth ;  the  pseuda-MovBl  Tale  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  political 
pamphlet,  or,  shall  we  say,  an  Essay  upon  the  History  of  Portugal,  past 
and  pi^sent;  and  so  little  in  the  disguise  of  a  novel,  that  we  are  as  much 
puzzled  to  guess  why  the  author  should  have  called  his  production  a  Canto 
Moral  as  to  divine  bis  reason  for  putting  Cintra  on  his  title-page  as  the 
place  of  publication,  whilst  the  last  page  of  letter*press  announces  the 
fact  of  the  book  having  been  printed  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  London.  But 
these  matters,  how  perplexing  soever  in  themselves,  are  not  points  of 
VOL.  XI{.   NO,  XXIII.  R 
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primary  importance  to  tbe  general  reader,  or  the  reviewing  criiio,  «Dd 
instead  of  speculating  thereon,  we  must  say  a  few  words  BM>re  upon  what 
the  work  really  is.     And  first  for  the  sO'^called  story. 

Some  two  or  three  generations  of  Alhuquerqoes  in  Portugal  and  of 
Russells  in  England^  having  duly,  severally,  and  successively,  married, 
produced  children,  and  died,  the  two  families  are  respectively  reduced, 
the  Russells  to  Herbert  and  bis  mother  Eudosia,  and  the  Albuquerques 
to  Don  Alvaro  and  his  daughter  Dona  Eulalia.  The  peninsular  war 
taking  Herbert  Russell  to  Portugal  in  1812,  he  is  quartered  upon  Albu- 
querque, when  the  young  people  fall  in  love,  marry,  and  die,  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  leaving  an  only  infant,  Gon9alo,  tbe  hero.  Gon^alo 
Russell  de  Albuquerque  is  brought  up  by  his  Portugueze  grandfather } 
at  fifteen  he  joins  tbe  patriots  in  their  resistance  to  Dom  Miguel's  usnr* 
pation,  and  upon  their  defeat  escapes  to  England,  where  he  finds  grand- 
mama  Eudosia,  who  takes  him  to  Italy  for  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion. The  commencement  of  the  Italian  journey  being  the  final  ca* 
tastrophe. 

That  80  jejune  a  story  cannot  be  tbe  main  object  of  the  author  who 
devised  it,  we  need  scarcely  be  at  the  trouble  of  remarking ;  and  suspect 
that  the  said  author  has  borrowed  his  idea  of  the  narrative  pegs  upon 
which  political  or  philosophical  dialogues  should  be  hung,  from  some 
recent  periodical  publications,  since  the  exultation  with  which  he  an-^ 
nounces  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  are  about  to  be  trans* 
lated  into  Portugueze  proves  his  own  knowledge  of  what  a  story  meant 
to  delight  the  fancy,  touch  the  heart,  and  recreate  the  mind,  should  be. 
We  now  proceed  to  that  which  our  author  has  hung  upon  his  fiction- 
pegs. 

Upon  the  first  few  we  find  nothing,  and  in  good  sooth  his  reasons  to 
sticking  them  up  is  to  ns  as  great  a  mystery  as  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned  j  but  the  later  series  support  clever,  and  very  liberal  disserta- 
tions upon  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Portugal,  as  also  upon 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  England.  Dom  Alvaro  being  an  mi- 
passioned  lover  of  national  history  and  antiquities,  omits  no  opportunity, 
during  their  brief  connection,  of  enlightening  his  foreign  son-in-law 
upon  those  topics ;  and  Gon^alo  is  lucky  enough  to  find  in  England  a 
young  Portugueze  exile,  who,  instantly  becoming  his  intimate  friend, 
undertakes  for  his  behoof  the  kind  office  discharged  towards  his  father 
Herbert  by  old  Albuquerqe.  The  Portugueze  exile  is  unnamed,  and 
evidently  meant  for  the  talented  author  himself,  who,  as  evidently,  has 
long  resided  in  this  country,  and  whom  we  might  have  suspected  of  being 
an  old  acquaintance,  not  now  for  the  first  time  teaching  the  British  press 
to  speak  the  language  of  Camoens,  were  not  our  conjectures  turned 
aside  by  tbe  information  that  all  the  translations  of  French  and  English 
poetry  into  Portugueze  are  executed  by  friends,  and  by  the  fact,  that 
upon  occasion  of  an  improvisator^* s  introduction,  the  bard*s  extempora- 
neous eflfusions  are  only  described,  not  given. 

But  we  must  enable  our  readers  to  judge[of  tbe  work  for  themselves; 
and  as  the  historical  conversations  of  Dom  Alvaro  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible, save  to  such  as  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  Os  Lusiadas,  which 
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Hcffbeit  Rsnell  is  studying  wben  tbey  take  place,  we  viM  gim 
ftvgaieirts  of  a  speech  of  the  old  gentlemao  touching  monastio  frateno^ 
ties.     He  says^ — 

'*  The  destructioii  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  accused  of  intenneddling  in  the 
operations  of  cabinetSy  admooished  most  other  orders  to  occupy  themselves 
sdely  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  to  expend;  their  incomes 
without  employing  them,  as  of  yore,  in  building,  in  agricultural  improvements, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  libraries;  because  such  ostentation  of  wealtn  might,  in 
our  days,  draw  upon  them  government  requisitions,  or  citation^  for  forced 
loans ;  a  species  of  contract  which  I  judge  to  be  i^iknown  in  your  country,  as 
being  only  possible  in  states  where  the  government  at  one  and  the  same  time 
asks  a  loan  and  commands  obedience.  Never  has  the  advantage  been  taken 
which  these  institutions  might  afford  fior  the  education  of  indigent  youth;  espe-^ 
cially  should  the  convents  of  nuns  offer  the  most  natural  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion of  female  orphans,  and  the  daughters  of  the  destitute  poor.  The  Portu* 
gueze  government,  which,  since  the  ^11  of  the  Marquez  de  Pombal,  has  united[ 
to  its  despotism  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  of  profusion,  considers  the  religious 
orders  that  possess  established  revenues,  only  as  so  many  mines,  whence  to  ex- 
tract coin.  *  *  *  *  It  seems  incredible  how  religious  orders,  whose  basis  is  hu- 
mility and  the  renunciation  of  human  distinctions,  should  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  campaigns  for  maintaining  amongst  the  Portugueze 
the  spirit  of  distinctions  of  nobility.  Our  kings  always  distinffuished  the  fa- 
milies to  which  bishops  belonged,  and  upon  them  have  fallen  3ie  rewards  at- 
tached to  important  offices.  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  honours  borne  by  many 
families  now  in  the  class  of  nobili^  are  due  to  reputations  acquired  by  virtues 
(practised  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  and  to  learning  cultivated  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cell.  It  is  always  useful  that  there  should  exist  an  open  road  by 
which  the  classes  that  do  aot  belong  to  the  nobility  may  lawfully  aspire  thereto. 
•  ••  • 

To  thevrant  of  such  a  road  the  speaker  proceeds  to  ascribe  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  readily  dispense  with  onr 
translating  the  old  gentleman's  speculations  upon  foreign  politics.  As 
we  think  the  writer  has  bestowed  more  pains  upon  the  disquisitions  of 
bis  own  representative,  we  should  gladly  turn  to  the  dialogues  held  in 
England,  and  complete  this  article  in  the  k>f^y  style  of  political  discns'p 
slon.  But  the  selection  of  a  proper  extract  does  not  prove  easy*  We 
have  not  room  here  to  investigate  the  difficult  question  of  whether  John 
VI.  or  Pedro  IV.  be  the  monarch  bound  by  the  constitution  of  Portugal* 
to  divide  his  two  kingdoms  between  his  children,  and  therefore  we  are 
unwilling  to  extract  our  author's  eloquent  declamation  upon  Dona  Mari^ 
da  Gloria's  claims.  The  disquisition  upon  Pombal,  the  energetic  mini- 
ster of  Joseph  I.,  whose  despotic  measures  have  been  yet  more  vimlently 
censured  than  the  patriotism  of  his  views  has  been  warmly  enlogiaed, 
which  we  thooght  would  answer  our  purpose,  we  find  to  be  immode- 
rately long,  and  incapable  of  ctirtailment,  without  wholly  destroying  its 
peculiar  character  of  discursive  reasoning.  We  therefore  abandon  onr 
ambitious  designs,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  offering  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  descriptive  powei-s. 

*'  They  (Albuquerque  and  his  family)  reached  the  gumta  (villa  or  farm)  upon 
the  Douro  just  as  the  bustle  was  b^gmning  which  announced  the  approacn  of 
the  great  wine-fair  at  Regoa,  whitto,  on  Siat  occasion,  resort  the  greater  part 
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of  tiie  landed  proprietors,  aad  of  the  labourers  of  the  districts  producing  irine 
fit  for  exportatioD,  and  the  merchants  of  Oporto.  At  no  other  period  of  the 
year  do  Uie  banks  of  the  Douro  present  to  a  stranger  so  much  to  admire.  At 
this  season  the  heat  is  not  overpowering.  Hardly  may  be  found  elsewhere 
such  admirable  views,  or  so  many  hills  uninterruptedly  covered  with  vines. 
Had  there  been  as  much  skill  and  elegance  as  there  was  luxury  and  expense 
in  the  mode  of  constructing  the  dwellings,  few  European  territories  could  con« 
tend  with  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  either  in  magnificence  of  buildinss,  or  in 
agricultural  wealth,  and  the  natural  beauties,  whereby  these  sites  offer  delicious 
abodes  during  most  seasons  of  the  year.  Here,  between  mountains  tapestried 
widi  vines,  are  cultivated  orchards  of  exquisite  fruits.    Whilst  by  aay,  fig, 

£>megranate,  and  olive-trees,  and  thickets  of  fruit-bushes  pleasingly  variegate 
e  hills,  by  night,  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  its  kmdred  trees,  as  the 
lime,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  other  fruits  with  aromatic  flowers,  embalm  the 
atmosphere  from  the  moment  the  sun  disappears,  till  on  the  following  morning 
his  rays  dissipate  the  delightful  freshness,  preserved  through  the  night  by  a 
dew,  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

''  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  of  these  sweets  of  life  upon  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.  Sociability  is  great;  luxury  in  dress  remarkable;  the  night 
is  spent  in  sports,  dances,  and  serenades  of  music,  especially  vocal.  The  ladies 
go  to  tfiese  parties,  sometimes  from  distances  of  two  or  three  leagues,  led  upon 
small  ponies  or  mules,  climbing  roads  opened  by  torrents  of  rain,  not  by  the 
industry  of  man,  descending  precipices  that  fill  them  with  awe  and  terror,  for 
they  do  not  familiarize  themselves  with  these  expeditions,  though  they  brave 
the  cold  of  eariy  dawn,  the  noxious  vapours  of  night,  and  often  inclement 
showers.  •  •  •  •  The  priests  of  Esculapius  denounce  these  excesses  as  the 
causes  through  which  the  thread  of  life  of  the  nymphs  of  the  Douro  is  so  often 
shorn  with  cruel  precociousness.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Herbert  was  about  to  witness  another  peculiar  scene  upon  the  Douro,  the 
Regoa  wine-fair,  and  all  thereuntp  pertaining.  A  train  of  cavaliers,  with  bag- 
gage, litters,  and  escorts  of  cavalry,  appeared  in  the  distance,  recalling  what 
travellers  relate  of  the  caravans  of  the  merchants  of  Asia.  Herbert  hastened 
forward  to  tee  the  entry  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Douro  Wine  Company.  The 
deeply  submissive  gestures  of  the  crowds  waiting  by  the  road  siae  to  salute 
them ;  a  certain  air  of  sovereignty  in  the  aspect  of  these  commercial  kinglings, 
announcing  them  as  the  distributors  of  favours  and  punishers  of  any  infraction 
of  the  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  monopolies  of  their  company ;  these  are 
the  first  things  that  strike  the  disinterested  spectator,  the  impartial  observer  of 
such'  scenes.  This  Regoa  wine-feir  is  something  more  than  a  mercantile  ope- 
ration. Herbert,  seeing  such  a  display  of  power,  and  tlie  civil  magistraor  with 
which  the  deputies  of  this  trading  company  were  invested,  recollected  the  an- 
cient merchants  of  Tyre,  clothed  in  purple,  &c.  &c.  &c."  ^ 

Of  course,  Herbert  goes  on  to  recollect  first  the  Dutch,  and  then 
the  English  E<ast  India  Company,  to  which  thoughts  we  leave  him,  and, 
finding  no  farther  accoant  of  what  the  operations  of  the  Regoa  wine  fair 
are,  we  were  about  to  lay  aside  the  Conto  Moral  and  the  pen  together, 
when  we  were  stnick  with  a  sense  of  remorse  for  our  ingratitude  to  one 
of  the  very  few  foreigners  who  appear  to  have  really  studied  and  under- 
stood, and  to  appreciate  English  institutions,  English  liberty,  and  the 
English  character.  We  have  not  room  for  a  long  extract,  and  think,  of 
the  few  short  ones  we  can  find«  the  fn^owing,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude, is  not  the  least  gratifying. 

*'  Every  kind  of  labour  by  which  riches  can  be  honestly  acquired  is  esteemed  an 
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honourable  occupation,  because  wealth,  honestly  obtained,  is  that  which  amongst 
this  people  gives  real  political  importance.    Fair  conduct,  independence,  and 

Solished  roauoers,  constitute  the  gentleman.  Cleanlinew,  a  certain  elegance  of 
ress  suited  to  the  age,  a  polite  exterior,  ever  the  offspring  of  good  education, 
these  signs  are  immediately  recoenized,  and  need  no  herald  to  proclaim  the 
class  to  which  he  who  is  endowed  with  them  belongs.  Tailors,  shoemakett) 
all  whom  he  employs,  acknowledge  the  genHemm,  (The  word  is  gi^  in 
English  and  explained,  rather  than  translated.)  K  we  advert  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  independence  actuating  the  lower  classes  in  England,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  public  consideration  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  fulfib  the 
duties  of  a  gentleman.  When  it  is  intended  to  crown  the  praise  of  many  vir- 
tues honouring  an  individual,  no  other  climax  is  sought  than  to  say  that  he  is  a 
perfiect  gentleman.  King  George  IV.,  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  was  ambi- 
tious of  nothing  so  much  as  the  preservation  of  the  distinction  which  his  man- 
ners had  earned  him,  of  being  the  first  gentleman  of  the  nation  whose  chief  he 
was  bom.  *  *  "*  ^  All  aspire  to  merit  this  title,  and  the  aspirants  pay  no.  small 
homage  to  virtue,  since  they  enter  upon  the  path  of  duties  and  obligations^  ep- 
pecially  with  reg^  to  the  strict  observance  of  promises,  and  both  the  being, 
and  the  passing  for,  men  of  honour.  There  is  an  illusion,  a  magic  spell  in  the 
moral  importance  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  gentleman,  which  in  England  con- 
duces to  the  preservation  of  good  morals  and  manners,  beyond  what  any  legis- 
lation has  ever  been  able  to  effect.'^ 


Art.  XlU.^^Sdmmtlkhe  Schriften  von  A.  von  Tromlitz.  (Collected 
Works  of  A.  von  Tromlitz.)  Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1829—1832. 
24  vols.  18mo. 
With  the  novels  of  countries  where,  as  in  France  and,  Germany^  the 
press  teems  with  works  of  fiction,  it  is  not  often  our  practice  to  trouble 
our  readers.  But  we  conceive  that  an  author  whose  prolific  brain  yields 
twenty-four  well- written  volumes  within  the  short  space  of  four  years,* 
whatever  be  his  native  land,  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  at  least  by 
name.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  principal  claim  to 
notice  of  Herr  von  Tromlitz.  Though  We  can  scarcely  perhaps  call  him 
a  very  skilfyl  novelist,  his  twenty-four  little  volumes  possess  real  merits 
and  for  the  most  part  take  strong  bold  of  the  reader's  fancy.  His  defects 
lie  in  the  conduct  of  his  stories,  and  in  a  scattering  or  diffusion  of  the  in- 
terest amongst  too  many  characters.  His  chief  excellencies  are,  a  sin- 
gular talent  for  combining  romantic  interest  with  almost  unprecedentedly 
close  adbereni^e  to  history,  a  just  development  of  historical  characters, 
a  bold  conception  and  felicitous  exemplification  of  the  influence  of  the 
circumstances  and  opinions  of  difierent  eras  upon  the  hmnan  mind,  a  vi- 
gorous and  often  dramatic  embodying  of  incidents,  and  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, one  fruit  of  which  is  the  happy  use  of  a  slight  touch  of  supersti- 
tion, and  occasionally  even  of  the  supernatural. 

Tromlitz's  novels  and  tales  are  for  the  most  part  historical,  and  by  far 
the  best  are  those  founded  upon  the  annals  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Here  he  is  at  home,  and  complete  master  of  his  subject.     When  he 

*  Since  this  artkle  was  written,  six  more  volames,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  fime 
to  read,  have  reached  as,  raising  the  number  to  thirty. 
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wanders  into  other  countries,  his  **  art"  is  less  prosperous ;  probably 
from  less  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  raw  material,  to  wit,  the  su- 
perstitions, prejudices,  feelings,  and  manners  that  are  to  be  worked  into 
the  finished  artide  ^  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lady  of  Moll,  he  betrays 
ooDtiderable  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  Highland  nature.  His 
Jntta — by  the  way  this  is  a  ScaodinaTiaQ,  we  believe,  certainly  not 
a  Gaelic  name — may  be  a  very  good  German  Witch,  but  she  is  no 
Highland  Seer.  Some  of  the  short  tales  are  modem,  and  these  are  de* 
cidedly  the  worst. 

The  first  novel  of  the  series  we  think  one  of  the  best.  It  h  entitled 
Die  Pappenheimer,  (or  the  Pappenheimers,)  which  was  the  name  borne 
bv  the  regiments  habitually  constituting  the  division  of  the  Imperial  and 
Cathoiic  army  commanded  by  Count  Pappenheim  during  the  eaily  part 
of  the  ^rty  years'  war ;  and  offers  a  lively  and  striking  picture  of  the  state 
of  Germany  during  that  disastrous  period,  which  teems  to  be  a  favourite 
era  with  our  author.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  it.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  another  equally  rich  in  all  that  is  valuable  to  the  writer 
of  fiction,  so  eminently  combining  marked  variety  of  character  and  the 
violence  of  conflicting  opinions  imd  passions,  with  the  capability  of  ro- 
mantic adventure  and  the  lingering  remains  of  the  superstitions  of  an 
earlier  age. 

But  to  return  to  Die  Pappenheiiner.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  skill  in 
Tromlits  that  he  has  known  how  to  awaken  in  his  readers  a  real  interest 
both  for  the  bigoted,,  savage  and  cold-blooded  Tilly,  and  for  the  equally 
bigoted,  more  ruthless,  and  recklessly  licentious  Pappenheim,  or  that 
he  long  holds  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  hostile  creeds  he  himself 
professes.  We  should  much  like  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  pro- 
duction, but  as  we  cannot  afford  many  pages  to  Tromlitz  and  his  whole 
fbur-and-twenty  volumes,  we  deem  it  right  to  confine  ourselves  to  one 
novel,  and  notwithstanding  our  liking  for  die  Pappenhamer,  we  give  the 
preference  to  the  last  of  the  set,  Mutius  Sforza.  But  before  proceeding 
lurther,  we  must  warn  the  reader  against  being  bewildered,  as  we  have 
ourselves  been,  by  the  recollection  of  the  only  Mutius  with  whom  we 
are  at  all  familiar,  i.  e.  Mutius  Scaevola.  The  name  of  the  fii^t  Sforza 
was  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo^  Sforza  being  a  nickname,  or  nom  de  guerre, 
given  him  for  his  great  strength  5  and  when  the  bold  soldier's  offspring 
became  sovereign  princes,  flattery  divided  his  Christian  name  into  Giacomo 
Muzio,  or  Mutius,  thereby  satisfactorily  proving  the  family's  descent  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Roman  Mutius. 

Mutius  Sforza  is  a  Neapolitan  story  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  calamities  that  befel  the  Angevine  Kings 
of  Naples,  all  of  which  our  author  regards  as  a  just  retribution  upon  the 
crimes  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  his  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
bouse  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  hisjudicial  murder  of  the  gallant  boy  Con- 
radinV  the  last  son  of  that  heroic  race.  He  thus  considers  the  Angevine 
dynasty  as  in  a  manner  predestined  to  crime  and  sorrow,  and  although 
this  opinion  be  not  referred  to  in  the  novel,  it  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
l&n  ai  the  toudi  of  superstition  mentioned  aa  one  of  hit  character- 
istics. 
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The  novel  presents  us  with  chat  portion  of  the  disturbed  reign  of  the 
kit  Angevine  soirereign  of  Naples,  Joanna  il.,  in  which  the  able  condot" 
Here,  whose  name  the  tale  bears,  played  a  distingoished  part,  and  ad- 
heres to  faistorf  with  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  development  of  Italian  is  ohtn  as  successful  as  that  of 
German  characters.  The  author  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  pour- 
traying  the  good-natured,  but  weak,  and  above  all,  /w^er-hearted 
queen,  and  that  far  more  remarkable  personage,  his  hero.  Sforza, 
who,  boni  a  peasant,  raised  himself  by  his  abilities,  political  and  mili- 
tary, to  the  rank  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and,  dying  at  the  age  of  fi%-three,  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son 
wealth,  reputatkm  and  troops,  which,  combined  wi^h  hereditary  talent^ 
made  him  Duke  of  Milan,  is  described  by  the  bistoriannof  Naples, 
Giannooe,  as  naturally  frank  and  very  simple,  {di  natura  aperto,  e  moUo 
sempUcCf)  and  this  strangely  mixed  character  Tromlitz  has  wrought  out 
wkh  singuUtr  felicity.  He  exhibits  to  us  the  roughness,  the  bUinfc 
speech  of  the  peasant,  amidst  the  craftt  of  the  condottiere  wad  the  Italian 
statesmwd  5  an  honest  attachment  to  Joanna,  in  conjunction  with  a  loyalty 
b'mited  to  the  period  for  which  he  has  hired  himself  and  his  bands  i 
touches  of  strong  and  kindly  affections,  breaking  through  the  hardness 
tnd  selfishness  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  $  and  all  so  admirably  adjusted 
and  blended,  that  no  one  part  offends  us  as  incondstent  with  the  other. 

The  more  skill  was  perhiq>s  required  to  make  us  receive  so  uncom- 
monly mingled  a  diaracter  as  natural,  because  its  gradual  formation  is 
not  placed  before  our  eyes,  but  it  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  its  full  ma^ 
turitv.  The  novelist  has  taken  for  his  sutject  the  later  years  of  his 
hero  s  life,  presenting  us  with  his  struggles  against  the  worthless  and 
despotic  favourites  of  Joanna ;  his  efforts  to  emancipate  that  princess 
hei'sdbf  from  the  degrading  thraldom  to  which  her  unbridled  passions 
subjected  her ;  his  wars  against  her  on  behalf  of  her  adopted  son,  Lewis 
of  Anjott ;  and  his  death.  All  this  is  evidently  not  very  romantic,  still 
less,  pefhaps,  novd-ish ;  nevertheless  the  narrative  takes  an  almost  irre- 
sistible hold  of  the  reader,  the  interest  excited  being  compounded  of  the 
different  sympathies  called  forth  by  works  of  fiction  and  by  biography, 
Hiere  are,  indeed,  love  stories  interspersed,  and  tliese  severally  interest 
us  5  but  1^  interest  of  the  work  by  no  means  hinges  upon  thm  ;  nay» 
we  are  not  without  a  suspicion  that  they  charm  us  less  in  the  usual  way 
of  love  stories,  than  as  illustrations  of  the  author's  views  of  female  cha- 
racter. The  perfection  of  this  he  places  so  entirdy  in  submissive  resig- 
nation and  enduring  fortitude,  that  a  small  matter  oif  tender  frailty  seems* 
in  his  opinion,  to  detract  less  from  feminine  excellence  than  any  species 
of  masculine  energy.  A  few  words  concerning  Sforza's  illegitimate  and 
long-neglected  daughter,  Margaritta,  may  give  as  much  idea  as  we  have 
room  for,  of  these  episodical,  though  thoroughly  connected  and  inter- 
woven love-tales  and  heroines. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  soldier's  life,  Sforza  had  seduced  Josepba, 
the  daughter  of  his  comrade  Pietro,  and  refused  the  reparation  of  mar- 
riage 3  whereupon  Pietro  had  prayed  that  the  child  of  his  daughter^ 
shfoae  a^^  be  the  death  of  its  gnUty  father.    Sforza  punucd  his  hdlp 
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ManC  career :  Pietro  became  a  captain  of  robbers ;  aod  amongst  bis  ruf- 
fian outlaws,  tbe  penitent,  virtuous  and  feminine  Josepba  bas  educated 
ber  daugbter.  Margaritta,  tbougb  employed  by  ber  grandfatber  to 
decoy  travellers  into  bis  snares,  preserves  tbe  purity  and  nobleness  of 
ber  nature  unimpaired,  but  ber  impulses  and  virtues  are  all  Amazonian  ^ 
and  vrben  restored  to  Sforza  sbe  accompanies  bim  upon  bis  expeditious, 
and  figbts  by  bis  side.  Tbe  conflict  of  ber  Amazonian  pride  against  ber 
love  for  Antonio,  and  tbe  influence  of  tbat  love  wben  acknowledged^ 
in  feminizing  ber  cbaracter,  are  well  conceived  and  executed,  and  if  we 
bave  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  tbat  sbe  is  not  so  mucb  softened  down  to  wo- 
manbood  as  we  could  bave  wisbed.  No  extent  to  wbicb  tbis  efiect  bad 
been  carried  would  bave  made  tbe  revival  of  ber  combative  propensities 
after  ber  lover's  death  less  natural  >  but  on  tbe  contrary  would  bave  ren- 
dered it  only  the  more  impressive.  Her  pbysicalfeebleness  as  a  warrior 
causes  ber  to  fulfil  her  grandfather's  curse,  Sforza  being  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  ber  life  as  they  ford  a  swollen  torrent,  to  encourage 
the  reluctant  troops,  Tbe  unmarried  mother  spends  tbe  remainder  of 
ber  life  with  tbe  only  woman  more  perfect  than  herself,  Sforza's  quite 
perfect  widow,  Caterina  Alapo. 

It  would  require  great  length  of  extract,  or  rather  an  immense  nnm-. 
ber  of  extracts,  to  convey,  not  an  adequate,  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  character  of  Sforza,  or  even  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, is  managed,  since  it  is  only  as  a  whole  that  eiUier  produces  its 
effect.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  select  a  detached  scene, 
wbicb  a  few  words  of  introduction  will  sufficiently  explain.  Fandolfello 
Alapo,  (Alopo  according  to  Giannone)  once  the  queen's  reigning  fa- 
vourite, bas  been  executed  in  tortures  by  ber  husband,  Jacques  de  la 
Marcbe.  His  only  daugbter,  Constance  Alapo,  an  impassioned  but 
austerely  chaste  damsel,  had  married  Urban  Origlia,  a  friend  and  officer 
of  Sforza,  who  had  attracted  Joanna*s  notice,  bad  repulsed  her  advances 
out  of  love  for  his  wife,  and  been  poisoned  at  tbe  queen*s  table,  by 
Alapo's  successor,  Caracciolo.  Joanna  only  knows  that  Origlia  bad  died 
suddenly.  Constance  bas  left  Naples  with  the  corse,  and  the  queen, 
driven  from  ber  capital  and  rendered  unusually  pious  by  tbe  plague  wbicb 
k  ravaging  ber  kingdom,  on  rising  fh)m  ber  devotions  in  a  church  at 
Gaeta;  observes  a  new  monument  at  wbicb  kneels  a  closely  veiled  figure 
hi  deep  black. 

**  Joanna  motioned  ber  attendants  to  keep  back,  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
mourner,  and  stept  nearer.  The  monument  was  of  white  marble,  sculptured  in 
het'TtUef;  two  angels,  a  palm-branch  in  the  one  hand,  a  myrtle-breath  in  the 
ether,  hovered  over  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  was  seen  a  ffolden  cup.  Hiis 
strikbig  emblem  excited  the  queen's  curiosity ;  she  beckoued  to  the  sacristan, 
who  was  at  hand,  and  softly  inquired  '  Whose  monument  is  this?' 

"  *  Urban  Origlia's,'  he  replied,  but  not  low  enough  to  escape  the  ear  of  the 
mourner.  She  arose,  saw  the  queen  before  her,  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
then  with  a  respectful  curtsey  would  have  witlidrawn ;  when  Joanna,  recognis- 
ing Constance,  detained  her. 

'' '  Do  I  meet  yon  here,  Constance  Alapo?'  sbe  asked,  with  a  burst  of  kind- 
liness towards  the  daughter  of  Fandolfello,  <  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.'  Con- 
stance was  silent,  her  eyes  fixedly,  but  almost  lifelessly,  gazing  upon  the  queeni 
Joanna,  deeply  moved,  resumed,  *  Peace  be  to  his  ashes?' 
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"  *  The  peace  of  heaven  is  his ;'  returned  Constance,  striving  for  composure. 

*  God  grant  his  murderers  the  same  mercy  V 

**  These  words  blanched  Joanna's  cheek.  *  Queen/  said  Constance,  pas- 
sionately grasping  her  hand  and  drawing  her  close  to  the  tomb ;  *  here,  where 
repose  the  earthly  remains  of  mv  husband,  where  the  eye  of  God  looks  down 
upon  us,  I  ask  you,  knew  you  of  the  horrid  deed,  or  were  you  only  a  dreadful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ruthless?* 

'* '  I?'  asked  the  amazed  queen,  hesitating  whether  to  call  her  train,  or  justify 
herself  to  the  unhappy  widow. 

** '  Yes,  you!'  Constance  went  on.  '  You  yourself  gave  Origlia  the  poisoned 
cup.' 

"  '  Great  God!'  exclaimed  the  queen,  and  suddenly  the  whde  dinner^tcene 
was  present  to  her.  She  turned  to  her  train.  '  Duchess  of  Sessa!  TeU  me, 
help  me  to  recollect'  Thus  she  implored  the  hastily  advancing  lady ;  <  At  that 
repast  did  not  Caracciolo  compel  me  to  offer  Origlia  the  coblet  V 

**  *  That  did  he !'  returned  the  duchess.  '  You  yourself  were  to  give  him  the 
death-draught;  so  had  he  his  revenge  upon  him,  upon  you.' 

**  At  these  words  the  queen  sank  involuntarily  upon  ner  knees ;  she  was  inly 
shaken,  and  had  lost  all  self-command.  <  I  then  murdered  thee,  unfortunate  !' 
she  exdaimed ;  '  murdered  thee  unwittingly,  for  to  thy  last  breath  wast  thou 
dear  to  me  !  God  forgive  me !'  She  bowea  her  head  low ;  long  she  prayed  in 
silence;  then  raising  herself,  <  Did  he  curse  me  in  his  death-pangs?'  she  faher- 
ingly  asked.    *  Did  lie  curse  me,  Ccmstance?    Speak!' 

** '  He  foigave  his  enemies;'  answered  the  mourner.  *  And  even  I,  on  this 
hallowed  spot,  I  have  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  not  record  this  deed  against 
you.  But  queen,'  she  solemnly  proceeded,  standing  like  a  saint  before  the  sinner, 

*  arouse  yourself,  drive  the  rutnless  murderer  from  your  throne,  expel  him  from 
your  palace,  be  the  queen,  the  mother  of  your  people !  Crrant  my  prayer,  and 
from  this  grave  shall  spring  rich  fruits  to  bless  our  countiT'' 

*< '  What  can  I  do  for  thee?'  rejoined  the  queen,  evading  an  answer;  *  Tell 
me,  Constance,  speak  but  a  wish ;  let  me  in  some  small  degree  make  good  the 
ill  I  have  done  thee !' 

*' '  My  wishes,  queen,'  she  replied,  '  soar  to  a  realm  which  lies  further  from 
you  than  from  me ;  where  not  yours,  not  your  minion's,  is  the  power  to  grant  or 
to  deny.  There  dwells  a  merciful  father,  and  the  gates  are  open  to  everv  pious 
soul.  For  this  world  I  have  no  wish;  my  wishes  for  another  God  will  surely 
grant'    She  bent  to  the  oueen  and  left  the  house  of  God. 

"  Joanna  stood,  crushed,  beside  Urban's  tomb,  her  eye  dwelling,  8pell-4>ound, 
upon  the  sarcophagus.  *  You  loved  him,'  said  the  Duchess  of  Sessa,  half  in 
sympathy,  half  in  taunt,  '  and  your  love  brought  him  death.  Maliciously  and 
treacherously  did  Caracciolo  poison  the  cup,  and  your  hand  must  present  it  to 
the  man  whom  he  feared,  upon  whom  your  heart  still  hangs.  Thus  does  he 
recompense,  thus  punish  your  love.' " 

Neither  the  dreadful  discovery  just  made,  nor  the  taunts  of  ber  kins  wo* 
man,  the  duchess,  shake  the  empire  of  Caracciolo  over  the  more  than 
frail  Joanna,  during  the  period  comprised  id  Tromlitz's  Mutius  Sforza, 
but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  the  end  the  duchess,  whom 
Giannone  calls  una  donna  terribilissima,  (a  most  terrible  woman)  ex- 
torted from  the  queen  an  order  for  Caracciolo's  arrest,  when,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  having  offered  resistance,  be  was  pot  to  death. 
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Art.  XIV. — Umrisse  zu  Schiller's  lAed  von  der  Glocke,  nebsi  Andeu- 
twigen.  Von  Moritz  Retzsch.  (Outlines  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the 
Befi^  wkh  Explanations.     By  M.  Retzsch.)    Leipzig.    1833.     4to. 

Sfeakino  a  unif ersal  kngiu^,  the  graphic  poems  of  Retzsdi  are  more 
exLtensively  known,  and  better  appreciated  in  this  country  than  the 
(Mriginals  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  Poems  they  may  well  be 
termed,  since  there  is  both  mmd  and  soul  in  the  productions  of  his 
pencil — deep  diought  and  unaffected  feeling.  It  is  almost  a  profanity 
to  appl^  to  what  is  of  so  very  superior  stamp  the  much  abused  and  ill- 
reputationed  word  *'  IlluBtrations,''  which  remind  us  more  than  could . 
be  wished  of  the  insipid,  {Hrosy,  luimaginative  things,  seemingly  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  wotka  of  a  popular 
author  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  taste  and  most  sluggisfaT  apprehension. 
Were  it  not  for  a  certam  specious,  yet  for  the  most  part  mechanical 
execution,  the  pretty  things  of  this  latter  description  would  hardly 
pass  muster  at  m^  except  with  those  who  feel  even  their  inaneness  to 
be  a  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  they  require  no  exertion  of  thought. 
Few  are  better  able  to  dispense  with  the  flattering  appliances  of  the 
engraver's  art,  and  to  trust  to  the  inherent  vigour  and  raciness  of  their 
eompositions  when  briefly  expressed  in  outlines,  than  is  Retzsch.  He 
brioffs  out  the  ideas  of  his  author  in  the  haziest  manner,  catches  at 
the  imperfect  and  obscure  images  of  poetry,  and  embodies  them  to 
die  eye  in  the  language  of  another  art.  Neither  is  it  merely  in  de- 
tached passages  that  be  shows  himself  capable  of  following  his  proto- 
type pauilnu  (equis ;  but  accompanying  him  almost  step  by  step,  he 
puts  the  entire  subject  into  action,  and  dramatizes  it  to  the  eye.  If, 
too,  in  some  parts  he  fails  to  express  all  that  the  original  itself  conveys 
to  die  miiid,  in  others  h^  seems  to  elevate  his  author,  investing  his 
sentiments  with  fre^  beauty,  and  expounding  with  equal  energy  and 
propriety  what  in  the  other  is  at  best  remotely  hinted  at.  That  Retzsch's 
merit  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer,  is  more  than  we 
dare  to  say — more  than  as  his  admirers  we  should  care  to  say,  for  the 
compliment  would  be  a  very  questionable  one.  Striking  as  his  works 
are  in  themselves,  they  are  not  to  be  fully  relished  at  the  first  glance. 
To  feel  aU  their  excel£»iee  we  must  study  them,  and  then  we  find  they 
amply  repay  the  attention  bestowed  on  them.  At  so  called  efiect  there 
is  little  aim ;  the  artist  is  too  intent  upon  his  subject  to  be  v^y  adicitotis 
about  mere  prettinesses,  or  to  work  up  minutiae  to  the  neglect  of  what 
is  more  important ;  but  he  grasps  the  totality  of  the  idea  in  a  masterly 
way,  and  places  it  before  us  m  all  its  energy.  Yet  while  he  never 
brii^  forward  the  mere  minutiae  that  belong  to  finish  and  detail,  he 
rareW  n^lects  any  circumstance,  however  slight  it  may  be,  that  adds 
to  the  s^ificancy  of  the  representation.  Whatever  heightens  ex- 
pression is  dul^  attended  to>  not  obtrusively  so,  but  with  a  judicious 
regard  to  keeping.  Bold  and  spirited  as  these  outUnes  are,  they  are 
anything  rather  than  hasty  improvisatore  sketches.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifest  consummate  study  and  reflection,  as  well  as  mastery 
and  rea^ess  of  hand,  and  fertility  of  imagination.    There  is  a  healthy 
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aad  iavi^oradng  tone — an  evidence  of  mental  stamina  about  them, 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate,  after  the  feebleness  and  vacuity 
of  our  own  annual  school  of  art.  The  productions  of  the  latter  are, 
undoubtedly,  prettier,  nicer,  and  more  easily  comprehended  withal,  as 
exhibiting  only  external  objects,  and  devoid  of  aught  that  "  passeth 
show."  Perfectly  innocent  of  thought  themselves,  they  make  no  de- 
mand upon  us  for  sympathy  of  intellect  or  reflection. 

These  forty-three  Outlines — for  so  copiously  as  this  has  Retzsch  il- 
lustrated a  poem  not  much  exceeding  &ur  hundred  lines — wiU  in  no 
wise  detract  from  the  fame  of  him  whose  pencil  has  with  kindred  sen- 
timent and  feeling  imaged  forth  Fmist  and  Hamlet,  together  with  some 
other  productions  of  Schiller,  besides  the  present.  This  series  is 
fully  equal  to  anv  of  the  preceding,  while  it  is  peculiarly  happy  in  its 
subjects,  which  form,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  general  epitome  of  human 
life  and  social  interests,  mingled  with  scenes  of  a  purely  poetic  or 
mystical  nature.  In  exhibiting  the  former,  he  is  earnest,  impressive, 
unaffected ;  in  delineating  the  latter,  he  combines  philosophy  with 
sportive  &ncy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  brought  his  ^en  to 
the  assistance  of  his  pencil,  and  has  explained  himself,  wherever  it  was 
necessary,  so  fuUy  as  to  remove  all  doubt  and  obscurity,  and  so  as  to 
let  us  entirely  into  his  meaning.  Without  some  such  interpretations, 
subjects  like  those  in  Nos.  4  and  7  would  be  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, whereas  now  all  their  force  and  beauty  are  apparent,  nor  can  we 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  ability  and  depth  they  displav.  Many  may 
perhaps  incline  to  consider  it  a  defect  that  there  should  be  occasion 
for  any  verbal  elucidation  at  all,  since  every  picture  ought  to  explain 
itself.  The  objection  however  is  rather  seeming  than  real,  because, 
although  mere  objects  speak  for  themselves,  a  composition  ever  so  simple 
in  itself  cannot  be  understood  intuitively.  .  Either  it  must  be  explained 
by  previous  information,  as  is  the  case  with  historical  pictures  repre- 
senting events  generally  known, — or  similar  information  must  be  sup- 
plied before  it  can  have  any  definite  meaning  for  us.  If  indeed,  after 
such  preparatory  explanation,  the  subject  is  still  felt  to  be  ambiguous, 
obscure,  and  unsatisractorily  treated,  the  blame  must  lay  with  the  artist. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Retzsch,  whose  pencil  has  given 
additional  emphasis  to  his  own  ideas  and  conceptions,  as  pointed  out 
by  him  in  his  AndeutMngen^  which  latter,  again,  are  penned  with  no 
little  power  of  expression.  We  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  long  expected  series  of  OutUnes  from  Macbeth^  which,  we 
have  little  doul^  will  invest  that  sublii^e  drama  with  new  interest,  and 
prove  that  he  has  fully  identified  himself  with  the  poet's  personages 
asd  oonc^tions* 
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Art.  XV. -^1.  Storia  diSardegna,  del  Cavaliere  Don  Giuseppe  Manno. 

4  vols.  8vo.  Torino,  1827. 
2.  Vedute  di  Sardegna.     Fol.     Torino,  1831. 

The  fine  island  of  S  ardinia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
important  by  its  cent  ral  position  between  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain,  rich 
in  the  produce  of  its  soil,  its  mines  and  its  fisheries,  and  ranking  as 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eur  ope,  has  been  till  lately  hardly  noticed 
by  strangers ;  and  its  history  was  very  obscure  when  the  writer  before 
us  undertook  his  laborious  tas  k  about  ten  years  since.  This  work  has 
now  been  completed  some  tim  e,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known,  both  for  the  curious  information  it  contains,  and  for  the 
enlightened  spirit  and  the  abilities  of  the  historian.  The  Cavaliere 
Manno  is  a  native  of  Sardinia^  and  has  been  long  in  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council,  or  board  for  the  affairs  of  that  island  whidi 
sits  at  Turin.  He  has  therefor  e  had  access  to  all  the  archives,  and  has 
enjoyed  other  facilities  for  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country.  In 
the  first  volume  he  makes  his  way  witli  much  caution  and  discrimina- 
tion through  the  obscure  mythic  ages  of  Sardinia.  The  Phoenicians 
and  the  Lybians  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  navigators  who  fre- 
quented its  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  very  remote  times. 
The  Greeks  came  afler:  first  Aristaeus  is  said,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  to, 
have  come  with  a  colony  from  Coos,  and  to  have  instructed  the  rude 
aborigines  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Pausanias  mentions  another 
colony,  led  by  lolaus,  who  built  the  town  of  Olbia,  enclosed  the  lands,  ^ 
raised  temples,  circuses,  and  other  monuments,  which  Diodorus  says 
still  existed  in  his  own  time.  The  name  of  lolaus  was  mentioned 
with  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
An  Iberian  colony,  led  by  Norax^  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  Solinus. 
He  built  the  city  of  Nura  or  Nora,  vestiges  of  which  still  rem^^in. 
Perhaps  the  curious  monuments  called  Noraghes*  which  are  scattered 
about  the  island,  derive  their  origin,  as  well  as  name,  from  the  same 
people.  Strabo  speaks  also  of  Etruscan  colonies ;  and  the  Siculi  are 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  having  settled  on  the  Eastern  coasta  of  the 
island  facing  Italy,  where  their  name  had  maintained  itself  to  the  time 
when  that  geographer  wrote.  Lastly,  a  Lybian  colony,  under  a  chief- 
tain named  Sardo,  settled  on  the  western  coast,  and  from  him  came 
the  name  which  was  at  last  applied  to  the  whole  island^  which  had 
been  previously  called /c/iiiu«a. 

Amidst  all  these  traditions,  one  fact  appears  certain,  that  Sardinia 
had  been  colonized  by  various  races  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  history 

*  These  are  conical  towers,  constructed  of  large  cubic  stones,  "whose  sides  fit  each 
other,  without  being  connected  together  by  either  lime  or  ceroent.  The  largest  are 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  dark  chambers, 
one  above  the  ottter,  a  spiral  staircase  communicating  between  them.  Under  several 
of  these  structures,  burying  places  and  subterraneous  passages  have  been  discovered 
leading  to  other  Noraglies.  In  some  instances  an  outer  wall  of  the  same  construction, 
ten  feet  high,  encloses  the  earthen  platform  on  which  the  Noraghes  is  built,  and  which 
is  120  yards  round.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  these  monuments,  between  large 
and  small,  scattered  about  Sardinia.  There  are,  we  believe,  structures  of  a  similar 
description  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  which  coontrj  is  supposed  also  to  have  been 
colonized  from  Iberia. 
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of  Rome.  The  Carthiagiiuans  were  in  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  island,  long  before  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
concluded  soon  af^er  the  expubion  of  the  Tarquins,  in  which  treaty 
Sardinia  is  mentioned  as  a  dependency  of  the  latter  republic.  Pliny 
and  Pomponius  Mela  mention  seTeral  cities,  such  as  Calaris,  Sulci, 
Olbia,  and  Nora,  as  most  ancient,  {vcttutusima,)  already  in  their  time. 
Several  of  those  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  have  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  different  people  in  the  course  of  centuries,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  on  the  same  spot  a  Greek  gem,  a  Punic 
coin,  and  a  Roman  inscription. 

Sardinia  was  the  scene  of  bloody  contests  between  the  two  great 
rivak,  Rome  and  Carthage,  until  the  year  515,  A.U.C.,  when  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Carthaginians.  After  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
which  was  put  down  by  T.  M.  Torquatus,  it  was  constituted  into  a 
Roman  province.  From  that  period  it  followed  the  destinies  of  Rome, 
and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Roman  authors. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Manno,  we  find  that  the  Christian  faith  was 
early  mtroduced  into  the  island,  and  a  Bishop  of  Cagliari  is  recorded 
at  the  begiuning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vand^  invaded  it, 
and  under  them  it  became  a  place  of  exile  and  martyrdom  for  numer* 
ous  bishops,  especially  from  Africa,  persecuted  by  the  Arians.  It  was 
reconquered  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  553,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Greek  Empire  for  a  long  period,  though  occasionally  visited  by 
the  Longobarda.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  subject  to 
fVequent  attacks  firom  the  Moors  or  African  Saracens,  who  at  last  ob- 
tained and  kept  possession  of  it  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  united  and  conquered  it  in  1017.  Muscet,  a  Moor- 
ish chieftain,  reconquered  it  in  1050,  but  he  was  at  last  defeated  by  the 
allied  Christians,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Pisa.  The  island  was  then 
divided  among  the  allies,  the  principal  part  falling  to  the  lot  of  the 
Pisans,  and  the  rest  to  the  Genoese,  the  Spanish  Count  of  Mutica  and 
the  Marquis  Malaspina.  Afterwards,  the  Pisan  families  to  which  that 
Republic  had  given  large  districts  as  feudal  tenures,  made  themselves 
independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  Pisans  being  defeated  by 
the  Genoese  at  sea,  could  never  recover  their  supremacy.  The  island 
was  divided  into  four  jurisdictions,  Cagliari  the  south,  Arborea  to 
the  west,  Logoduri  north-west,  and  Gallura  to  the  east,  which  division 
has  remained  till  our  days.  The  lords  of  these  provinces,  now  become 
independent,  were  styled  judges.  The  male  line  of  the  Judges  of 
Gallura,  the  most  powerful  of  the  four,  becoming  extinct,  the  l^iress 
married  one  of  the  Visconti  of  Pisa,  and  upon  his  death  espoused  a 
second  husband,  Hans,  or  Entzius,  natural  son  of  Frederic,  who  was 
styled  King  of  Sardinia,  though  he  never  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  or 
visited  the  inland.  The  whole  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  Sardinia, 
from  the  Pisan  conquest  to  that  of  the  Aragonese,  embracing  a  space 
of  about  four  c^turies,  has  been  till  now  extremely  obscure  and  con- 
fused, though  full  of  interesting  incidents;  and  this  is  the  part  which 
our  author  has  the  merit  of  having  the  first  cleared  and  rendered  intel- 
ligible. 

The  Aragoneaer- already  masters  of  Sicily,  availed  themselves  of  ^ 
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disMnnont  in  Sardrait,  to  gais  a  foodng  in  that  iabod»  first,  at  tbt  end 

of  the  Idth  century^  as  the  allies  of  the  Judges  of  Arborea,  aoatnst  the 
Pisans  and  the  Genoese;  they  were  supported  by  Pope  Boniniee  VII L 
who  by  a  stretch  of  Papal  authority^  not  unusual  in  those  tines,  made 
diem  a  orant  of  the  whole  kingdom.  About  this  time  the  City  of 
CagKari,  by  a  special  cooTention  with  the  republics  of  Pisa  and  G^enoa, 
constituted  itself  as  an  independent  free  town.  At  Uie  beginmng  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bowerer,  we  find  the  Aragonese  at  war  with  the 
Judges  of  Arboirea,  the  last  remaining  of  the  four  judicatures.  Ma* 
riano^  and  ailer  him  his  son  Hugo  braTely  defended  their  territory 
acpdnst  the  invaders.  After  Hugo's  death,  Eleanor,  his  sister,  a  woman 
m  strong  mind,  married  to  Brancaleone  Boria,  was  occupied,  while  her 
husband  kept  the  field,  in  compiling  and  promulgating  wise  judicial 
laws,  which  haTe  been  known  by  the  name  of  Carta  de  Logu,  and  which 
hare  remained  in  force  to  our  days.  The  Jurists  of  Sassari,  then  a 
sort  of  free  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  had  already  a  cen* 
tury  before,  namely  in  1316,  compiled  a  judicial  code,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  humanity*  The  greatest  poli^ 
tical  offence,  viz.  that  of  conspiracy  against  the  Republic  of  Sassari,  or 
of  its  patroness  Genoa,  was  visited  merely  with  fine.  Capital  nunish- 
ment  was  inflicted  for  murder,  violent  robbery,  forgery  of  dee^,  false 
coining  and  rape*  In  speaking  of  Eleanor's  Carta  de  Logu,  Manno  ob« 
serves-^*'  whilst  I  was  perusing  these  remains  of  an  old  legislation,  it 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  that  I  repeatedly  met  with 
this  sentence :  let  notihe  guUty  eicape  for  amy  sum  or  commdiratum  xdust" 
tctry  a  sentence,  which  discarding  all  pecuniary  composition  in  cases  of 
high  misdeed,  raises  the  laws  of  Eleanor  above  those  of  most  contem- 
porary nations,  where  the  wealthy  could  almost  always  evade  judicial 
punishment,  which  thus  fell  upon  the  poor  with  double  severity,  and  be* 
came  in  fact  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the  latter." — Vol.  iii.  p.  \%7* 
These  laws,  enacted  by  a  woman  in  a  semi-barbarous  island,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  have  also  the  merit  of  being  concise  and  clear,  without 
redundant  preambles,  without  exceptions,  or  quibbling. 

The  Aragonese  maintained  themselves  in  Sardinia,  though  exposed 
to  flrequent  contests  with  the  mountain  tribes,  till,  by  the  union  of  all 
Spain  under  one  sceptre,  Sardinia  became  a  dependency  of  the  great 
Spanish  monarchy.  As  such,  the  island  suffered  and  decayed  for  two 
eenturies  under  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  in  the  same  manner  as  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Lombardy.  The  population  decreased,  as  appears  firom  the 
flict  that  the  militia  of  the  island,  consisting  of  all  the  youth  in  the  ooun* 
try,  which  in  1588  mustered  30,000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  was  found  in 
1727^  soon  after  Sardinia  had  passed  from  the  Spanish  rule  to  that  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  reduced  to  20,000  foot  and  9,000  horse.  In  1814, 
its  numbers  had  increased  to  25,000  foot,  and  95,000  horse.  The  admi'- 
nistration  of  the  laws  under  the  delegated  Spanish  rule  became  relaxed 
and  corrupt,  crimes  remained  unpunished,  and  whole  districts  of  the 
island,  especially  the  mountainous  north-eastern  part,  had  shaken  off 
all  subjection  to  legal  authdri^,  and  people  accustomed  themselves  to 
settle  their  disputes  wiUi  the  musket.  The  StamerUif  or  national  renre'> 
•entation  of  each  of  the  three  orders^  noUes^  clergy^  and  towns,  wkidi 
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when  anitedy  comtitute  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdorn,  becasne  a  tort  of 
dead  letter. 

In  Manno*8  fourth  voluitte  we  find  a  more  hopeful  era  beginning 
in  consequence  of  the  island  being  ceded  by  tbe  treaty  of  London,  in 
17)^0,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  tbereu|K>n  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  Our  author  describes  the  improrements  that  took  place 
under  the  new  djmasty,  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Cwles 
Emmanuel  III.  whom  national  writers  have  styled  **  tl^  Ghreat,"  and 
through  the  cares  of  his  enlightened  Minister,  Count  Bogino,  whose 
name  is  still  venerated  in  Piedmont  as  well  as  in  Sardinia.  This  may 
be  called  the  epoch  of  Sardinian  civilization.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  encouraged,  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  rotilbery  tree, 
the  improvements  of  the  flocks,  &c. ;  a  regular  internal  administration 
was  established,  upright  magistrates  were  appointed,  crimes  repressed, 
education  was  fostered;  besides  the  two  universities  of  Ca^iari  and 
Sassari,  numerous  schools  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  presses  of  Sardinia  bore  witness  of  the  good  effects  of  tbe 
system,  by  the  many  interesting  and  useful  works  they  brought  to 
light. 

Our  author  ends  his  history  with  the  close  of  Charles  Eramanuers 
reign,  in  tbe  year  1773,  avoi<&ig  thus  the  slippery  ground  of  contempo- 
rarv  history.  The  events  of  1 793,  however,  when  the  people  of  Sardinia 
witnstood  the  attack  made  by  the  French  on  Cagliari,  and  repulsed 
their  landing  in  different  places,  pove  the  truth  of  what  he  has  stated 
that  the  Government  of  vat  House  of  Savoy  bad  gained  the  afieotion 
of  the  islanders.  The  sojcram  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Sardinia,  during 
their  expulsion  from  Piedmont  by  the  French,  made  its  princes  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants^  and  the  reign  of  the  late 
Charles  Felix  has  been  marked  by  particular  care  behig  bestowed  on 
the  affairs  of  the  island.  Already  in  1820  an  tsdict  en  Victor  Em- 
manuel authorised  the  enclosing  of  common  lands,  which  extended 
over  immense  tracts  of  the  island,  and  were  nearly  useless.  This  per*^ 
mission  has  since  been  largely  acted  upon,  and  many  of  tbe  enclosed 
tracts  have  become  well  cultivated  estates,  equal  tQ  the  best  fiums  in 
Piedmont.  The  Marquis  of  Villa  Hermosa  has  been  foremost  in 
giving  the  example  of  enlightened  agricultural  methods  on  his  vast 
estates. 

The  King,  Charles  Felix,  directed  that  in  every  commune  or  parish 
there  should  be  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  country 
people  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religious  catednsm,  and  the  ele-» 
ments  of  agriculture.  Of  S9%  villages,  more  than  300  were  already^ 
in  \%%0y  provided  with  such  schools.  < 

The  laws  of  Sardinia  were  the  product  of  various  epochs,  differing  in 
the  various  localities,  and  of^en  clashing  in  their  spirit.  Besides  the 
Carta  de  Logu,  there  were  the  Aragonese  pragmatics  and  capitularies, 
the  edicts  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  and  lastly  those  of  the  dynasty  of 
Savoy.  A  compilation  has  been  made  %f  the  best  old  laws,  removing 
their  anomalies  and  obscurities,  and  supplving  thehr  deficiencies,  which 
on  its  completion  was  promulgated  m  January  182S,  as  a  code  of 
^*  civil  and  criminal  laws  for  Sardinia.'* 
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The  want  of  inland  commanication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
island  was  severely  felt.  A  great  carriage  road  was  begun  in  1823, 
which,  crossing  the  whole  island  in  its  length,  south  to  north,  from 
Cagliari,  proceeds  by  Oristano  near  the  western  coast,  and  thence  to 
Sauari,  ending  at  Porto  Vorres,  the  northernmost  point,  where  the 
mails  and  government  despatches  are  landed  from  Genoa.  The  whole 
length  o^  the  road  is  about  145  miles;  it  was  comjdeted  in  18129. 
About  6000  workmen  were  at  times  employed,  and  it  cost  the  govern* 
ment  four  millions  of  francs,  part  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the 
king's  private  purse.  The  northern  division  of  the  road  passes  over 
high  mountainous  tracts,  and  reaches  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
%fiOQ  feet.*  Besides  nineteen  towns  or  villages  which  are  sdattered  on 
its  line,  there  are  houses  of  refuge  in  the  most  solitary  tracts,  where 
keepers  of  the  road  reside.  The  people  of  the  interior  have  now  be* 
come  anxious  to  establish  at  their  own  expense  cross-roads  in  every 
direction  to  communicate  with  the  main  one.  The  Stamtnti  or  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  have  also  come  forward  with  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  Durpose  of  effecting  other  high  roads,  leading  from  the  central 
one  to  tne  eastern  and  western  coasts.  Two  of  these,  one  leading  to 
Offliastra  and  the  other  to  Alghero,  are  now  nearly  completed. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  aU  these  wise  measures  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  become  apparent  in  the  decrease  of  crimes,  most  of  which 
arose,  as  among  all  rude  uncultivated  people,  from  violence,  jea* 
lousy,  and  revenge.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  interior  moun* 
tainouB  districts  of  Barbagia  and  Gallura,  whilst  robbery  on  the  roads 
or  in  houses  was  very  rare,  and  in  many  parts  unknown.  The  num* 
ber  of  murders  and  homicides,  which  up  to  1818  amounted  in  the  whole 
island  to  the  frightful  number  of  150  every  year,  had  already  de* 
creased  in  1828  to  ninety. 

The  population  of  Sardinia  is  somewhere  above  half  a  million.  By 
the  last  census,  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  found  to  be  as 
follows :  from  sixteen  to  30  years  of  age,  51,947  ;  from  thirty  to  forty* 
five,  45,648;  from  forty-five  to  sixty,  28,026.  In  all,  125,621.  The 
people  are  brave,  high-spirited,  and  generally  hardy  and  robust,  except 
m  the  unwholesome  plains,  especially  on  the  side  of  Oristano,  where  the 
malaria  fever  prevails.  Cagliari  has  about  27,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1158  are  students  either  in  the  University,  or  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Saasari,  the  second  city  in  the  island,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants, 
has  also  its  University^  attended  by  about  230  students.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  the  normal  schools,  which  are  established  in  each 
of  the  ten  districts  of  the  island,  is  about  6,600.  The  principal  towns, 
besides  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  are  Oristano,  Bosa,  and  Alghero,  on  the 
western  coast,  each  with  a  population  of  5,000;  Iglesias,  Tempio,  and 
Quarto  in  the  interior,  having  each  about  the  same  number. 


*  A  series  of  litkographic  views  has  been  since  published,  (No.  2  of  our  List,)  the 
designs  of  which  were  made  by  the  engineers  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  exhibiting  the  most  interesting  points  of  view  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
bad  remained  till  now  a  terra  incognita  for  the  world  at  large. 
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The  first  volume  of  M.  Michaud*8  (the  historian  of  the  Crusades,)  Corretpon' 
dance  d^Oricnt,  18S0 — 1831,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  work,  which 
is  to  extend  to  six  volumes,  will  comprise  the  letters  which  the  author  wrote 
to  his  friends  during  the  course  of  his  tour.  The  fiirst  volume  includes 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  different  parts  of  the  Morea,  and  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  the  Troad :  the  second  will  contain  the  letters  written 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  and  from  Constantinople;  the  third,  his 
correspondence  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem;  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  the  letters  written  from  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  We 
hope  to  return  to  the  work  hereafter.  M.  Michaud  is  neither  a  Philhellene 
nor  a  Philoturk  in  his  opinions;  he  has  as  little  faith  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  first,  as  in  the  efficac^  of  Sultan  Mahmoud*s  reforms  of  the  latter  nation. 
When  he  left  France,  Prince  Leopold  was  the  destined  King  of  Greece;  M. 
Michaud,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  an  interview  with  the  late  president 
Count  Capo  dlstria,  and  adverting  to  the  entire  failure  of  his  adihtnistrataon 
in  tranquillizing  the  country,  proceeds  to  ask,  ' 

'*  Will  King  Leopold  have  better  success !  Nobody  knows  him  here ;  to  the  Greeks 
he  will  be  like  a  monarch  fallen  from  the  clouds.  He  is  not  called  to  it  either  by 
lecoUections  of  the  past  or  anticipations  of  the  future;  it  will  be  difficult  to  connect 
the  family  of  a  German  prince  with  that  of  Agamemnon,  of  Cecrops,  or  of  Agesilans« 
■till  less  with  the  ideas  and  the  interests  which  have  arisen  oat  of  the  revelation; 
Prince  Leopold  inspires  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  cariosity;  tbey  are  looking  for 
him  at  Napoli,  as  yoo  are  looking  at  Paris  for  the  Needles  of  Cleopatra,  or  the 
ObeUsk  of  Lazor ;  there  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  make  his  arrival  wished 
for;  it  is  geneiaJLy  believed  that  he  will  bring  with  him  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of 
sixty  millions;  this  is  a  great  bait  for  the  children  of  Lycurgos,  and  of  Solon;  bat 
when  the  sixty  millions  are  expended,  what  will  become  of  the  royalty  which  is 
now  looked  apon  as  a  treasure,  and  will  be  then  only  an  empty  purse?  Besides, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  throne  of  the  new  comer* 
The  allied  cabinets  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  settle  by  treaty  that  there  should  be 
a  king  in  the  Morea,  and  that  this  king  should  come  over  from  Europe.  When  I 
left  Paris  they  were  busy  settling  the  limits  of  the  Greek  territory;  but  there  was  no 
question  about  fixing  the  limits  of  the  royal  authority,  or  of  the  popular  power,  in 
other  words,  about  constituting  a  government;  this  is  as  little  thoo^t  of  here,  as  it 
has  been  in  Paris,  Petersburgh,  or  London.  The  new  king  will  come  wilbout 
knowing  on  what  conditions  he  is  to  reign,  or  how  he  ought  to  reign ;  he  will  have 
no  other  prospect  before  him  but  to  be  tibe  continuer  of  Capo  dTstrias ;  he  must  not 
expect  even  to  be  more  popular  than  the  president ;  for  in  this  country,  like  many 
others,  popularity  is  not  the  fate  of  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  restore  order  any 
where.  Popular  opinions  scarcely  ever  support  those  whom  they  have  raised,  and  bv 
their  extreme  mobility  they  resemble  those  stormy  winds  whose  fury  always  termi- 
nates by  letting  h\\  what  they  have  carried  to  the  clouds.  Suck  is  the  fate  which 
threatens  the  new  monarchy  of  Greece." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  experience  which  the  Greeks  have  acquired  of  the 
evils  of  the  anarchy  under  which  they  have  been  suffering  almost  ever  since 
their  liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  will  dispose  them,  and  especially  their 
influential  chiefs,  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  government  which  has  been  at 
last  installed  among  them  under  King  Otho.  The  author  of  a  very  clever 
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little  yolume,  Utely  publisbed  under  the  tUIe  of  **  Sketidifet  is  Graeoe  toil 
Turkey,''  (and  who,  by  the  way,  con6rras  in  every  point  the  truth  of  M. 
Michaud*s  representations  as  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  and  the 
people,)  says  that  Otho's  arrival  was  ardently  desired  by  all  parties  and  classes. 
''The  Greeks  look  to  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  sort  of  saviour  who  is  to  bring 
healing  under  his  wings,  who  will  apply  a  panacea  to  all  their  sufferings  and 
distractions.'' 

On  the  Sultan's  attempts  to  raise  his  sul^ects  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  the  opinion  which  the  latter  entertain  of  him,  M.  Michaud  gives  us  the 
following  lively  and  sensible  remarks,  in  a  letter  from  Kounkal^,  a  Uttte  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Troad. 

^*  We  frequently  talked  to  the  Turks  about  Mahaioud'i  refoms ;  they  mtrrn  said 
a  word.  Would  the  revolution  succeed)  Is  Mahmeud  a  great  jpHacel  G$d  only 
hHowi,  WM  the  sole  and  invariable  reply.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  eoa- 
traat  the  sileoce  which  accompanies  the  match  of  events  in  the  East,  with  the  violent 
and  noisy  agitatiou  of  parties  in  Europe.  Just  opposite  to  where  we  are  lodffed 
there  is  a  coffee-house,  which  is  resorted  to  bv  the  principal  persons  of  Kounkal^ ; 
we  see  them  come,  provided  with  their  long  p^e,  and  a  leathern  or  stuff  bag  hangr 
|ng  by  their  side,  which  contains  the  leaves  of  the  plant  perfumed.  Every  one  squats 
himself  down  on  a  raised  seat ;  the  most  profound  sileoce  is  observed,  and  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  asking  his  neighbour  what  newsY  How  different  from  our  ooilbe- 
faouses  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  provinces,  where  every  one  is  eager  for  the  news  of 
the  day,  where  opinions  meet  and  are  excited  by  opposition,  whne  every  tlnag  be- 
eomes  a  subject  of  agitation  and  of  noisy  conversation.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
hundred-voiced  goddess  ever  entered  a  Turkish  coffee-bouse  i  the  silent  OsmanK 
appears  to  trouble  himself  as  little  with  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  his  own  country,  as 
he  does  with  what  is  passing  among  unknown  nations.  If  a  thousand  heads  nave 
fkllen,  if  a  pasha  raises  the  standard  of  revolt,  a  Turk  would  not  give  a  single  paia 
to  know  why  these  heads  have  been  cut  off,  or  whether  the  Porte  or  the  rebeliiow 
pashas  are  likely  to  triumph 

"  Yon  niay  judge  by  this  that  if  Sultan  Mahmoud  is  net  seconded  ia  his  under- 
taking by  popular  feeling,  he  is  still  less  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  any  veiy  hostile 
opinion.  Were  I  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  and  entertained  prejeets  of  reform,  per- 
haps I  should  like  better  to  have  to  do  with  indifferenee  than  with  the  peasieni, 
even  with  those  which  might  be  favourable  to  me  for  the  moment,  Indifference,  we 
all  know,  allows  us  to  do  whatever  we  like;  it  is  never  tioubleseme,  and  never  de* 
mands  an  account  from  any  one ;  in  a  word,  indifference  is  never  of  service,  but  iB 
rarely  an  obstacle." 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  longannouncecl  Encyclopiiie  de$  Oent 
du  MofuUf  to  be  completed  in  about  twelve  volumes,  or  twenty-four  parts,  largp 
8%'o.,  has  juit  made  its  appearance  at  Paris.  The  materials  for  the  work  bi^v^ 
been  in  preparation  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  list  of  contributors  ior 
dttdee  the  names  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tbe  present  day 
in  literature,  science  and  art,  in  France  as  well  as  other  countries.  Tb«  delay 
in  its  commencement,  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary  maturity  and  perfae- 
tion,  has  allowed  another  undertaking  under  the  title  of  DktUmn^re  ie  Im 
Conversation  et  dela  Lecture  to  take  the  priority  in  publication ;  with  this  the 
Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde  has  nothing  in  common  save  their  common 
origin,  namely,  the  German  Conversations'l^xicon,  The  plan  of  the  En^ 
cycloptdie  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  a  Discours  Priliminaire,  in 
which  it  is  explained  to  be  neither  a  populary  alias  elementary,  Encyclopaedia, 
nor  a  sekntific  (savante)  Enc^^dopsNlia;  but  a  work  calculated  for  persons  in 
active  life;  (^ens  dumonde,)  it  is  designed  for  readers  of  all  nations;  it  will 
be  written  with  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  tolerance;  it  will  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  its  proposed  limits  will  admit  of;  and  the  various  articles  will 
occupy  a  space  proportioned  to  their  relative  importanct  in  a  soale  of  histori- 
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oM  or  tctfntifio  unity  previously  fixed.  Finally,  all  the  article*  are  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  authors'  aames,  the  list  of  whom  is  (pveo  at  the  begin* 
ning.  It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  separate  articl^  will  amount  to 
00,000,  of  whidi  the  letter  d  alone  will  occupy  one-eighth;  (the  6rst  part 
oontaine  740  articles  in  400  pages,)  the  publication  of  the  future  parts  will 
take  place  at  short  intervals.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  select  and 
translate  a  short  article  on  a  subject  which  is  at  present  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  English  metropolis,  from  the  attempts  that  are  making  to  in- 
troduce similar  establishments  among  them.* 

"  Abattoib.— The  abaturin  are  phu:ts  constrocted  for  the  porpeee  of  slsq|htftTiag 
eattle  intsnded  far  consomption.  Soch  ectaUUhments  are  only  to  be  found  u  great 
dtiet;  those  of  Paris,  whidi  weie  built  in  1809«  dasarve  to  be  mentioned  as  models* 
The  ineoDTeBieacies  which  attend  the  eziftenoe  of  slaughter-houses  ia  a  dty  ar^ 
well  known ;  besides  the  homble  stench  arising  from  the  effoaion  of  blood  in  the 
gutters,  as  well  as  from  the  hot  water  used  for  washing  the  intestines,  which  difTiue 
putrid  miasmata  in  the  air,  we  must  reckon  the  dangers  which  the  population  incurs 
from  the  animsls  escaping  in  a  state  of  madness,  after  receiving  an  ineffectual  blow^ 
These  conuderations,  which  gave  rise  to  the  establiflbment  of  abattoin,  do  not  apply 
to  places  of  small  population ;  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health  and  security,  however, 
the  slaughter-houses  ought  to  be  arranged  on  tiie  same  principles. 

**  At  raris  the  abattwn  are  ntnated  beyond  the  barriers;  tbey  are  five  la  aumbert 
and  consist  of  a  large  inclosure  suiroanaed  by  hiffh  walls  and  iron  gates,  in  which 
there  are  stalls  for  placing  the  animals  intended  for  slaughter,  and  courts  called 
tehaudoin,  where  every  butoher  kills  and  cuts  up  the  cattle  that  belong  to  him.  The 
echaudoir  has  two  gates,  one  by  which  the  living  animal  is  brought  in,  and  another 
by  which  the  meat  is  carried  out  to  be  taken  to  the  different  shops.  A  ring  fastened 
in  the  floor  serves  to  fasten  the  ox,  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  his  horns,  while 
he  receives  a  blow  oa  the  head  from  an  iron  bar.  The  floor  is  made  of  flagstones, 
with  gutters,  along  which  the  blood  flows  into  a  tub,  when  it  is  easily  collected.  A 
pelley  is  fixed  in  the  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  carcases;  and  strong 
pieces  of  wood  for  fastening  them  to,  while  the  jointa  are  being  separated.  Finally* 
by  meaas  of  cocks,  the  most  ample  supply  of  water,  indispensable  for  such  opez%- 
tions,  is  obtained, 

"  Similar  tchauMrs  are  reserved  for  the  pork-butchers.  In  other  parts  of  the 
building  there  are  places  provided  with  the  necessary  ap]>aratu8  for  the  various  ope- 
rations of  melting  tallow,  and  the  preparation  of  the  mtestines  and  other  parts,  wMch 
forms  the  business  of  the  tripe  dealer. 

"  Besides  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  the  abattoirs  aUo  possess  that  of  fa- 
cilitating the  collection  of  Urge  quantities  of  different  animal  substances,  such  ai 
bones,  boms,  hoofs,  blood,  (which  is  used  in  making  Prussian  blue,)  glue  and  size, 
gelatine,  animal  black,  &c.  which,  in  the  smaller  establishments,  are  entirely  lost. 
Finally, — and  this  last  consideration  ie  not  the  least  important, — the  survnllanee 
which  can  easily  be  exercised  in  the  abattoirs  affords  a  security  that  animals  which 
have  died  of  disease  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  the  market 

The  XlXtb  Volume  of  the  great  collection  of  French  Historians,  commenced 
by  the  Benedictines,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  three 
series,  the  first  comprising  the  historians  of  the  war  ligainst  the  Albigenses; 

*  To  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  fuller  information  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  a  little  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Nisbet,  of  Berners' 
Street,  entitled^  **  Tha  System  of  Suburban  Abattoirs  and  Cattle  Markets  con- 
trasted with  London  Slanghter  Houses  and  Smithfield  Market,  being  the  substance 
of  various  Essays  published  in  the  **  Voice  of  Humanity,'' — and  to  that  quarteriy 
periodical  itself  which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  **  Association  for  Promoting 
Bational  Humanity  towards  the  Brute  Creation,"  in  aid  of  the  laudable  objects  m 
that  most  excellent  Society. 
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the  second,  the  varioas  contemporary  testimonies  selected  from  French  and 
foreign  chronicles,  and  the  third,  the  collection  of  letters  relative  to  the  reigns 
of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Louis  VIII.  The  materials  for  this  volume  were  in 
a  great  degree  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dom  Brial,  the  editor  of  the  pre- 
ceding ^rCf  and  it  is  brought  out  under  the  care  of  the  new  editors,  MM. 
Nandet  and  Dannou. 


A  curious  posthumous  volume  of  M.  Desmarest,  the  head  of  the  police 
under  Fouch^  and  Savary,  from  1799  to  1815,  has  just  been  published  under 
the  title  of  Temoignaget  Hittoriques,  ou  Quinze  Ant  de  Haute  Police  sous 
NapoUoH,  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  have  been  nearly  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author  just  before  his  sudden  death  last  year.  It  contains  a 
▼ariety  of  interesting  details,  many  of  them  new,  relative  to  the  various  plots 
and  conspiracies  agamst  the  life  of  Napoleon,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere; 
the  deaths  of  the  Due  d'Eoghien,  General  Pichegru,  Captain  Wright;  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Emperor  Paul;  the  escape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Captain 
Wright  from  the  Temple:  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bathurst;  the  mission  of 
the  Baron  de  KoUi;  the  negociation  of  Napoleon  with  Louis  XVIII.,  through 
the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  resignation  of  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France, 
&C.    Supposing  it  to  be  authentic,  it  affords  some  valuable  materials  for  history. 

M.  Casimir  Delavigne  has  brought  out  a  new  tragedy,  in  three  acts, 
founded  on  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.  entitled  Les  Filt  d'Edouard,  which  has 
met  wiUi  complete  success. 

Necrology. — M.  Andrietts,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
died  recently  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  parties.  He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  comedies.  He  was  origi- 
nally destined  for  the  bar,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  his  taste  for  literature. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1798  was  elected  a  member 
of  Uie  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  after  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  from  which  he  was  elimine  by  Buona- 
parte. He  was,  however,  appointed  Professor  of  Grammar  and  Belles-Lettres 
to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  which  he  filled  for  twelve  years;  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  he  was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  at 
the  Royal  College. 

M.  Arnault  has  been  elected  his  successor  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
French  Academy. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected  M.  Lesson  correspondent  in 
the  Section  of  Zoology,  in  the  room  of  M.  Huber,  of  Geneva. 

The  Collection  of  Mirabeau's  Letters  during  his  Residence  in  England^ 
lately  published  in  London  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  and  stated  to  be  printed 
from  the  original  manuscripts,  is  denounced  by  one  of  the  French  literary 
journals  (VEurope  Littiraire^)  as  a  barefaced  fabrication.  The  vt/ho\e/ond 
of  the  publication  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fragments  of  six  letters  of 
Miralieau  to  Chamfort,  written  from  England,  and  prmted  at  Paris  in  1797, 
ii  circumstance  which  is  entirely  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  London  Editor. 

The  same  journal  announces  that  M.  Lucas  de  Montigny  is  preparing  a 
Life  of  MirabeaUf  derived  from  authentic  materials  collected  during  thirty 
years.  Some  of  the  numerous  letters  of  Mirabeau,  fiis  father,  the  Marquis, 
and  his  uncle,  M.  Le  Bailly,  in  M.  de  Montigny*s  possession,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  the  journal  above-named. 
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Coray,  the  celebrated  Greek,  and  author  of  so  many  works  tending  to 
revive  among  bis  countrymen  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  the  literature  of 
their  illustrious  ancestors,  died  at  Paris  in  April  last,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
He  was  born  at  Chios  in  1748,  and  went  to  Montpellier  in  1789,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  medicme  and  natural  history.  Having  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1788,  where  his  learned  labours  and  his  nume- 
rous publications  have  powerfully  contributed  to  produce  that  lively  interest 
which  France  has  taken  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country.  With  such  views 
he  wrote  his  Memoir  on  the  present  State  of  Civilization  in  Greece,  read  in 
1803  before  the  Society  of  the  Observers  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
Prefaces  which  he  inserted  in  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Authors.  He  has  left 
his  valuable  library  to  his  country,  which  he  had  the  consolation  to  see  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  independence  for  which  she  had  combated  with  such 
heroism. 


The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute  has 
elected  as  Foreign  Associates,  Lord  Brougham,  and  M.  Ancillou  of  Berlin. 

The  lovers  of  our  national  antiouities  will  be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
two  new  publications  by  F.  Michelet,  one  of  which  is  a  tract  of  the  13th 
Century,  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  **  Des  XXIII  Mani^res  de  Villains,''  and 
contains  a  humorous  explanation  of  some  of  our  ancient  popular  sayings;  the 
other  is  '*La  Lai  d'Havelok  le  Danois,'*  a  poetical  version  in  the  Laogue 
d'Oil  of  a  tradition  rdative  to  the  first  incursion  of  the  Danes  into  England, 

A  collection  of  models,  in  relief,  of  more  than  sixty  monuments  of  Pelasgic 
antiquity,  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Mazarine  Library  by  M.  Petit-Radel,  who 
has  had  them  executed  under  his  own  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
and  rendering  familiar  by  ocular  demonstration  the  principles  and  proofs  of 
his  new  theory  on  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  the  neignbouring  countries. 


After  an  interruption  of  several  years,  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris 
has  resumed  the  publicatiou  of  its  journal,  entitled  Nauveau  Bulktin  d^ 
S^ences. 


M.  Tessier,  a  distinguished  architect  and  geologist,  has  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  approaching  departure  for  the  East,  where  he  is  sent 
by  government  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ancient  architecture  of 
these  countries.  His  inquiries  will  embrace  the  art  of  masonry  as  practised 
by  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  sites  of  their  principal  quarries,  particularly  in 
Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the  ancients  received  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
marbles  employed  in  their  monuments.  M.  Tessier  read  to  (he  Academy^ 
some  time  ago,  a  Memoir  on  the  ancient  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frejus,  and  demonstrated  that  the  beautiful  porphyries  that  adorn  the  build* 
ings  of  the  Romans,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  Gaul,  were  not  derived  from  the 
Bast  and  particularly  from  Egypt,  as  had  been  long  supposed,  but  that  they 
were  taken  from  quarries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Near  Frejus 
he  discovered  one  of  these  quarries,  which  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full 
work.  Obelisks  and  columns  traced  out  in  the  rock,  were  still  seen  adhering 
to  it  by  one  of  their  sides :  besides,  the  remains  of  tubs,  of  vases  and  of  pot- 
teries, indicated  tha(  this  had  been  the  scene  of  extensive  labours :  even  traces 
of  the  iron  crampings  by  which  the  criminals  were  held,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  rock,  for  it  is  wdl  known  that  working  in  the  quarries  and  mines  was  one 
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6fthe  sef^rest  pnnifthments  of  the  Romtn  law.  M.  Tankr  hm»  traotmktcd 
M  these  docoinents  to  the  gorernmenti  and  it  is  probable  that  ottr  iDomiiBeDte 
wHl  shortly  be  enriched  b?  those  substances  which  formerly  conferred  such 
Iwsotj  ana  durability  on  the  constructions  of  the  ancients.  M.  Tessier  has 
offered  his  serrices  to  the  Academy  in  the  collection  of  sadi  notices  and  ma' 
terials  as  may  be  required  for  the  solotion  of  questions  in  geology ;  and  on 
this  sutrject  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  trigonometrical  sonrej  of  the  lakes  of 
Asia — an  undertaking  of  great 


great  importance  in  a  geolo^cal  point  of  view. 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  he  will  also  inquire  mto  ttie  state  of  the 
|lrincipal  libraries,  which  are  supposed  to  eonmin  mluabie  materials  resoeet* 
ihg  the  state  of  the  sciences  during  the  first  and  fairest  ages  of  the  Maho- 
inetanenu 


GERMANY. 


A  new  Conversations-Lexicon,  in  ten  vols.  8vo.,  is  annoonced  fbr  publica- 
tion by  a  learned  Society  at  Leipzig.  Promises  are  made  in  the  prospectus 
of  great  improvements  on  all  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  &c.  &c. 


A  work  of  gT«at  interest  to  the  philologist  and  the  antiquary  is  announced 
for  publication  by  Dr.  £.  O.  Graff,  under  the  title  of  <^  Dictionary  of  the  Old 
HigM}erman  Languace,"  in  which  the  original  signification  and  form  of  our 
present  words,  as  well  as  the  family  connection  between  all  the  progeny  of 
the  German  language  and  the  more  ancient  languages  connected  with  it,  is 
pointed  out,  by  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  High-German  words,  phrases 
and  inflections^  preserved  to  us  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement 
of  the  l^th  century,  etymologically  and  grammatically  compiled  from  the 
isost  ancient  MSS. 

The  author,  in  a  prospectus  of  some  length,  gives  specimens  of  the  nature 
of  his  work,  and  dwells  on  its  great  importance  to  his  countrymen  and  the 
nations  of  connate  idiom.  ''  Not  we  alone,''  says  he,  "but  all  the  nations  of 
Teutonic  origin,  the  Britons,  Netherlanders,  Danes  and  Swedes,  will  derive 
advantage  from  the  present  work :  they  will  also  receive  from  it  an  explanatioa 
of  many  of  their  words;  and  they  also,  thereby,  will  perceive  in  their  language 
the  genius  of  the  people  with  whom  both  they  and  we  have  a  common  origin. 
On  uiese  accounts  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  will  be  gladly  received 

by  these  nations Or  do  I  deceive  myself  when  I  think  that  this  work 

will  connect  all  the  nations  of  our  race  in  new  bands  of  brotherly  afiectioD, 
when  they  are  presented  with  the  living  proofs  that  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
sentioMnts,  pervade  and  govern  both  our  language  and  theirs,  and  that  it  will 
OKOite  the  determination  to  hold  fast  by  one  another,  as  children  of  the  same 
0U>tber»  when  defence  or  conflict  is  needed  against  those  who  are  offoreifii 
%k9df"  The  Italics  here  are  the  author's,  and  we  pretend  not  to  determine 
thoir  laeaning. 

A  new  edition  of  Suidas's  Greek  Lexicon  is  announced  for  publication  in 
two  vols.  4to.,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Bernhardy.  The  text  will  be 
that  of  the  EdUh  princeps  of  Milan,  as  being  more  accurate  and  complete 
than  that  of  Kiister.  A  critical  apparatus  of  various  readings,  corrections 
and  illustrations  from  the  older  grammarians  and  the  works  of  Reinesius, 
Oronovius,  Toup,  Schweigheuser,  Porson  and  others,  will  accompany  the 
work*  The  Latin  translation  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  a  suitable  udez 
Imd  literary  introduction  will  be  added. 
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An  impartaan  work,  drawn  op  from  official  sources,  entitled  '<  The  Prossian 
Monarcbj  represented  in  its  topographical^  statistical  and  economical  State^ 
by  Dr.  Leopold  Krug,"  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  German  translation  of  Rabelais's  Works,  by 
Gottlob  Regis,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  at  Leipzig.  It  includes  the 
text  of  the  five  books  of  his  famous  romance  of  "  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel.^ 
Another  volume  will  contain  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  translator, 
with  tbt  various  readings  of  diffsrent  editions,  some  of  which  have  onlj  very 
recently  been  discovered.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  large  Svo.,  and 
•  good  portrait  of  Rabelais  is  prized. 

A  new  portrait  of  Goethe  has  just  been  published  by  Sohwerdgeburtb, 
which,  in  point  of  characteristic  resemblance,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
that  have  yet  appeared  of  that  extraordinary  man. 

A  life  of  the  German  novelist,  Augusta  Lafontaine,  from  the  pen  of  hit 
friend.  Professor  Gruber  (the  aathor  of  the  Life  of  Wieland),  has  recently 
appeared,  and  report  speaks  very  favorably  of  its  execution. 

In  the  Catalogne  of  the  last  Leipzig  fair,  the  following  translations  of 
English  books  are  announced  as  in  tne  press : — Brodie  on  the  Uretha  ;  Cle* 
mentis  Ohtervationi  in  Surgery  and  Fathologu;  Lindley*s  Introduction  to 
Sotamf:  and  Stapleton's  Xc/e  of  Canning,  Translations  are  announced  as 
alreacfy  publishecl  of — Babbage  on  Manufactures;  Brewster's  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic^  with  Notes  by  Wolff;  Brown's  Miscellaneous  Botanical 
Works,  Vol.  V.  Part  I.;  Christison's  Medical  Poisons;  Cobbett's  Protestant 
ReforTHotion ;  Sir  A.Cooper  on  Hemiay  &c.;  Crofron  Croker's  P.  Mahoney; 
dir  H.  Davy's  Consolation  in  Travel;  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart;  Lander's 


2nd  edit.    Besides  these  there  are  many  reprints  and  translations  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Moore,  Edgeworth,  Bulwer,  Sheridan,  &c.  &c. 


ITALY. 

The  Milan  Editors  of  the  Cloiitct  Italiani  are  publlshtng,  as  a  sequel  to  tW 
series^  a  collection  of  the  best  Italian  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which 
will  consist  of  136  volumes,  8vo.  The  eighteenth  century  was  to  Italy  an  age 
of  revival  of  philosophical  studies  and  critical  investigation.  The  names  of 
Oiaenone,  Mnracori,  Mafti,  Genovesi,  Filaagieri,  Becoaria,&c.,  bear  safficient 
•videnoe  of  this.  We  are,  however,  surprised  not  to  find  in  the  list  of  writers 
o#  whkli  the  collection  is  to  consist,  those  of  Vico,  Pietro  Verri,  and  Appiano 
Baoaafede.  The  Storia  cf  Ogni  Filotofia  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  which 
has  been  in  part  translated  into  German  by  Heydenreich,  is,  notwithstanding 
its  imperfections,  the  most  complete  work  Italy  possesses  on  the  subject.  We 
hear  tnat  Fontana  of  Milan  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  it 


Pistoleei't  splendid  work,  II  Vaticano  descritto,  with  etching  by  Gnerra, 
wfaioh  is  bek^  published  at  Rome  in  folio,  baa  reached  its  Thirtieth  Number. 
It  will  contain  a  complete  description  of  the  whole  Vatican,  ancient  and 
modern^  with  its  maltifarioiis  stractares,  the  great  Church,  the  Pontifical  Palace^ 
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the  Moseam,  the  Library,  Raphael's  Logge,  the  Sistine  and  Paoline  chapels> 
the  SacriBtia,  the  Mosaic  works,  &c. 

The  Frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  engraved  by  Lasioio,  are  pub- 
lishing at  Florence  by  Molini.  Rosini*s  former  publication  of  the  same  has 
become  very  scarce. 

Necrology* — Rafael  Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver,  died  at  Florence  on 
the  8th  ofApril,  aged  73.  Reared  up  from  his  infancy  among  the  arts— -for 
both  his  father  and  his  uncle  folio  wed.  engraving  and  early  initiated  him  into 
its  technical  practice, — Rafael  enjoyed  advantages  that  do  not  always  second 
the  impulses  of  youthful  genius.  He  afterwards  studied  under  the  .eminent 
Volpato,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1781.  His  works  are  by  far  too 
numerous  to  be  speafied  here.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
naming  the  Matkmna  delta  Seggiola,  and  the  Transjigurationy  after  Raphael, 
and  the  Last  Supper,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  chefhd^ceuvre  of  the  art,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  illustrious  originator. 

Professor  Sebastian  Ciampi  has  published  at  Florence  a  hitherto  unknown 
translation  of  the  Moral  Essays  of  Albertano  Giudice  of  Brescia,  by  the 
notary  Sofredi  Del  Grazia  of  Pistoja.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
genuine  monument  of  the  old  Tuscan  dialect,  and  the  perfect  character  of 
that  idiom  appears  in  it,  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Dante.  The  preface  and  notes  of  the  editor  are  principally 
intended  to  show  how  little  Known,  or  rather  how  entirely  unknown,  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  of  the  Italian  people  was  before  the  discovery  of  this 
MS. ;  Sdly,  to  determine, at  least  approximatively,  at  what  time  the  language  of 
the  people  began  to  be  generally  used  in  publications  and  literary  works ; 
Sdly,  to  show  in  what  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dante,  and  his  literary  contempo- 
lanes, consisted,  as  creators  of  the  Italian  language;  4thly,  to  show  the  altera- 
tions permitted  by  subsequent  writers  and  copyists  of  MSS.  No  more  need 
be  said  to  show  the  importance  of  the  work  to  the  linguist,  the  historian  and 
the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Martorano,  of  Palermo,  is  publishing  a  work  of  Notixie  Storiche  dei  Sa» 
raceni  Siciliani.    The  first  volume  has  lately  appeared. 

Alberto  Nota,  the  dramatist,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  in  the  town  and  district  of  San  Remo,  in  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  in  May,  1831. 

'  Professor  Rosini's  new  novel,  Luisa  Strom,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  is  eX'* 
pected  to  appear  forthwith.  The  epoch  of  the  story  is  that  of  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  embellished  with  portraits 
of  Savonarola,  Michael  Angelo,  Guiodardini,  Cellini,  and  other  characters  of 
the  times. 


Another  Italian  historical  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  entitled  Eltore 
Fkramotca,  by  M.  Alzeglio,  son-in-law  of  Manzoni,  has  just  appeared  at  Milan, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  plates  from  the  author's  drawings,  and  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  probably  from  the  idea  of  the  author  having  been  assisted 
by  his  father-in-law. 
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'  A  oew  deecrif^tioii  of  Pompeii.  l>jr  Fumagalli,  of  Milan,  from  drawing9  taken 
in  1824 — ISSQy  in  sixteen  numbers,  folio,  is  announced. 

The  well  known  literal^  Journal,  the  iln^o^gta  of  Florence,  after  twelve 
years  of  an  honourable  existence,  was  suppressed  in  April  last,  by  an  order 
from  the  Tuscan  government.  An  article,  in  the  December  number  last, 
on  the  downfall  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  invasion,  with  a  slight  allusion  to 
the  Austrian  dominion  in  Lombardy,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
determination.  The  article  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  censorship,  which  in 
Tuscany  has  been  till  now  comparatively  indulgent,  and  the  number  in  ques- 
tion had  freely  circulated  for  more  than  two  months  all  over  Italy,  at  Milan 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  without  attracting  any  animadversion  from  the  respec- 
tive authorities,  when  the  journal  called  La  Voce  delta  Verita,  published  at 
Modena,  and  believed  to  lie  under  high  patronage,  made  a  violent  attack  on 
the  Antologia,  on  the  subject  of  the  said  article,  and  its  general  tendency. 
Soon  after  this  the  order  for  the  suppression  of  the  Antolovia  was  issued. 
This  step,  which  seems  out  of  the  general  tenor  of  Tuscan  policy,  has  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  people  of  Florence.  A  subscription  has  been 
made  to  indemnify  the  proprietor,  M.  Vieusseux,  for  the  injury  he  has  sus- 
tained by  this  act  of  the  government.  The  Antologia  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  Italian  literary  journals,  and  was  supported  by  some  of  the  first  lite- 
rary and  scientific  characters  in  that  country.  Its  suppression  will  be  felt  as 
a  loss.  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure  of  literary  property  in  a  country  sub- 
ject to  the  censorship. 

Manno,  the  historian  of  Sardinia,  has  recently  published  at  Milan  two  curi* 
ous  little  works;  the  first  is  entitled  **  De  'Vizi  de  'Letterati,*'  in  the  contents 
of  which  we  notice  the  following  heads: — Of  literary  men  too  young:  Ofthote 
who  remained  akoayt  young:  Of  those  who  are  too  old:  €f  the  rash;  Ofthepe- 
dfiintiCf  the  barren,  the  flowery,  the  jocose,  the  proud,  the  unjust,  the  mercenary^ 
Sfc,  We  find  also  chapters  on  the  literati  who  are  exclusive  admirers  of  a 
single  science,  on  the  encyclopedists,  on  the  liberty  of  language,  on  the  idola- 
try of  language,  on  the  rtfacimento  of  old  works,  and  lastly,  on  classicism  and 
romanticism.  The  title  of  the  second  is  <*  Delia  fortuna  deUe  Parole,^*  or  on 
the  good  and  bad  luck  of  particular  words,  in  which  he  traces  how. certain 
words  once  noble  have  become  vulgar,  while  vulgar  ones  have  been'  admitted 
into  good  company,  words  which  may  be  traced  to  an  historical  or  sacred  origin, 
words  which  have  usurped  the  place  of  other,  words  which  are  a  perpetual  lie, 
&c.    The  whole  is  written  in  a  vein  of  considerable  humour. 


Mr.  Cigogna  is  publishing  at  Venice  an  interesting  work,  entitled  Belle  Is^ 
criziani  Venexiane,  being  a  collection  of  the  numerous  Epitaphs  and  Monu- 
mental inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  distinguished  characters  existing  in  the 
churches  of  Venice,  with  copious  biographical  and  critical  illustrations.  It  is 
in  fact  a  Uber  Fastorwn  of  that  famous  Republic  and  iu  fourteen  xseoluriea 
of  independence.    The  Eleventh  Number  is  just  published. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Necrology. — Madame  de  Montolieu,  the  authoress  of  Caroline  de  Ikhtfield, 
died  at  her  chateau  of  Bruyer,  near  Lausanne,  on  the  98th  of  December,  1832, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  in  the  eighty-first  (according  to  some  accounts 
in  the  ninety-first)  year  of  her  age.    She  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  M.  de 
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Crottsas;  MCxmd^  to  the  Bftron  de  Montolieu.  The  reputiitlon  the  aemired 
by  her  first  novels  published  in  1781^  wm  sustained  by  a  long  series  oi  fMro- 
dnctions  of  the  same  kind,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes, 
Ofigmal  and  traaslaced;  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  were  from  the  Ger- 
num  novelist,  Auguste  Lafootaine.  She  was  a  very  snocessfol  competitor  for 
the  public  favour,  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  tlie  ease  and  gracefalness  of 
her  stvle^  the  parity  of  her  descriptions,  her  good  taste,  and  finally  to  that  qua- 
lity which  is  so  deficient  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day — her  adherenee  to 
oatttrei 

Her  son,  M.  Henri  de  Croosax-Mein,  who  had  also  been  long  ill,  died  the 
dagr  alter  his  mother,  in  the  same  house. 


Ab  important  work,  entitled  Reehefcha  twr  la  Poitsom  FoisileSf  etc.  will 
commence  to  be  pablished  in  livraisons,  in  September  nest,  by  Dr.  Loais 
Agassis,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  NeufehateU  It  will  be  completed  in 
nve  vols.  4to,  of  letterpress  and  950  platee  in  fotto ;  and,  as  respeets  the  ver< 
ttbrated  animals,  may  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  the  Researches  of 
Uuvier  on  Fossil  Bones.  It  will  comprehend  a  description  of  500  extinct 
species)  an  eipositioa  of  the  laws  of  succession  and  of  the  organic  develope- 
meat  of  fish,  rfurine  all  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  globe;  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  these  animusy  expressing  their  connection  with  the  series  of  forma- 
tions; and,  kstlyi  some  general  geological  reflections  deduced  from  the  study 
of  these  fossil  remains. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Frendi  translation  of  the  Lams  cf  Menau  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  M. 
Loisekhir  de  Longchamps,  has  just  been  completed  in  four  livraisoDs.  The 
orig^al  Sanskrit  text  forms  a  separate  volume. 


A  Dictionary  of  tiie  Mongol  tjangoage,  with  explenations  in  BMnan  and 
6etttaii  by  ProfiBSSof  Sehaiidt,  of  St  Petereburglv  will  be  published  in  ISM. 


The  celebrated  finguSst,  Bopp,  has  just  published  the  first  {lart  of  a  compa^ 
rative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and 
German  languages,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  sounds,  the  comparison  of  the 
roots,  and  the  formation  of  the  case.    A  second  part  will  complete  the  work. 


A  seeMid  edition  of  Jaubert's  Torkiah  Grammar  ie  in  the  prew,  in  8fo., 
with  coneetieiu  and  additioM. 


M.  Gardn  de  Tassy  has  just  published  a  Supplement  to  his  Hindostanee 
Gnmmar. 
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PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  Afbu.  to  Jvhe^  1838>  uichvntrm, 

THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

1  Stadler,  Dissertatio  Tlieologica.    8to.    MonachU,    U." 
t  Hamaker,   Commenta^  in  lib^llam  de  Vita   et  Morte  Fropbetamn.      4to. 
Amit»    Its. 

3  Aogustj,  Venach  einer  historisch^ogmatischeii  J^Iatong  In  die  helllge  Schrift. 

8vo.    Leipi.     lOf. 

4  Aradt,  Vier  Biiditr  mm  wabratt  CMflleBtkinB.    Nem  Atngabvk    8to^    5s. 

5  Friedericb,  Christliche  Voitrage.    S  Tble.    5te  Ansgabe.    §to.    Hanaiu.    16t. 

6  Kfiliicbe  Pradi^-BIMiotlMk,    HaiMMgegtbeft  voft  Relur.      14«aiBd.    6H«fta. 

8vo.     Neuitadt.     IL  78. 
r  S«BBilMfBB  for  Liebhaber  cbriatliolier  Wobrbeil  and  Cbttieligkeitc       18IS* 

24  Nummeni.    Bvo.    B^aL    3t.  6d. 
8  Religiose  ZeitschriA  fur  das  katholiMbe  DeslKhlaiHl.    Htraosgegebtii  Ton  SMgler. 

188a.    ISHefte,    Matiis.    1(.  Ss.  6d. 
f  Neueic  Geschiobte  der  efangelisebea  Misiioiit-AiistaUcen.    TPiles  Stuck*    St.  6d* 

10  Koblroaim,  Katechetisch-tabellariscbe  DarstelluDg  dtfs  RaligidM-Untsrrkbla.    8vo. 

Oldmih.    7a. 

11  Psaltefiani  Hebraioe  ad  opt.  eM»pl.  acewtis.  ciprvtiMi.    8to«    Hallt*   tt*  6d» 
IS  RosenmuUer  Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  coOipeiidiuM  fedacta.    Yd.  V.     Scholk  b  Eae« 

ebielit  Vatidaia  amtinens.    8to^    Lipt^    iSt. 
15  Eogelbart,  Handbach  der  Kircbeogeschichte.    3  Bde.    8f  ••    Erlmf  •     IL  lOs. 

14  Eoslin,  Bibliotbeca  Theologica*     Ste  yennehrte  und  verbesserte  Auflage.      8vo* 

Stuttg,    Ss. 

15  Tboluck,  Commentar  sum  Evang.  Jobannis.    4te  Aaflage.    8vo.     Hamb.   7u  6d. 
14  Caapa&diaa  Historiae  eccksteitieae  ac  tacmruui  chriaSanoniai  in  Man  ilidioiaa 

jufenkutis  conipositam  a  V.  A.  A.  Niebe.    gr.  8fo.    Lip§,    lU 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

18  Belencbtungen  des  Zeilgeistat.    Jabrsang  1833.    IS  NaoiBierii*    4to«    5s. 

19  MiUerroaTer,  Das  deotscbc  Strafferf Jiraa.   STble.  8vo.  Ste  Ansgabe.  li.Ss.6d. 

50  Abegg,  £ehrbuch  des  gemeinen  Criminal-Prosesses.    8vo.    KomgA,    9% 

51  ^  Neaes  Arcbiv  des  Criminal-Ilecbts.      I3ter  Bdes  4tes  Stiick.       8v«. 

HaiU.    Ss.6d. 

SS  Biscboff,  Merkwiirdiga  Criminal-Recbtt-Falle.    Ister  Bd.    8vo.    Hamm.    14a« 

53  Bucbbolts,  Juristisebe  Abbandlongea.    8to.    Konig^,    10s. 

54  Caros^,  Ueber  das  Cblibatgesets  der  romiscb-katbolischen  Klerai.      Ste  Abth. 

8vo.    Franlf.    14s. 

55  FeMrbacb,  lOeine  Sobriftem  Ycrmiscbtes  Inbalts.   Ste  Abth.    8vo.    ^Sftmb.    5sk 

56  Hodenbergy  Abbandlung  aos  der  Erfafamng,  iiber  Staati*  uul  Geneiade-Vcnrat- 

toBg^    Ister  Bd.    4lo.    Hstifioi;.    17s. 

57  EkeodahJ,  AUgemeiM  Staatslebre.    S  Bde.    8vo.    Nnuttiu    18s. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  Aia> 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

58  Bertucbi,  Bildcr-Bocb  for  Kidder.    Not.  S30  and  S31.    Ib  4te.    Wdm.    8s. 
S0  Piiti,  Plan  m  Vortriigen   iiber  die  romiiche  Gesebiohte  in  dao  tibem  CJaiseB 

dnet  Gjmnadoms.    8fo.    Koln,    Ss. 

30  Rossel,  Satzlebre  for  Volksschnlen  imd  ihre  Lehrer.    ISmo.    AaeJmh    Si.  6d. 

31  Sdinabd,  Qemtnl^itrtBtik  dcy  •wropaiicbcn  Staatcn.    SUAnilage.    8fo»  ,19lbi 
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32  Sieger,  Theorie  des  Glaubena.    8vo.    Koln,    2s.  6d. 

S3  Gageni,  Mein  Antheil  an  der  Politik.    4terTlil.     8vo.    Stuttg,     10s. 

34  Kerndbrfer,  Auleitung  zum  griindUclien  Bildnng  der  oflTeDtlichen  Beredtsamkeir. 

8vo.     Leipz.    9s. 

35  EUeoich,  Moralpbilosopbie.     SterThl.    8vo.    Bonn.  .10s. 

36  Cours  Eclectiqae  d'Economie  Politique,  6crit  en  Espagnol  par  D.  Alvaro  Flores 

Estrada,  et  tradaits  sur  les  Manuscrits  originaux  de  1  Aoteur  par  Galibert. 
3  Vols.    8vo.    IL  8s. 

37  Conjectures  Philosophiques,  Religieuses  et  Politiques,    par  Albert  Fran9oi8  de 

Lasalie,  cito^en  de  Metz.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

38  Baron  Massias,  De  la  Souverainet6  do  Peuple.     8vo.    6s.  6d. 

39  Beojamin  Constant,  Du  Polytheisme  Romain,  consid^r^  dans  ses  rapports  a?ec 

la  Philosopbie  Grecque,  et  la  Keligion  Cbretienne ',  pr^dd6  d'une  introduction 
de  M.  J.  Matter.    2  Vols.    8vo.    U 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

40  Bajrer,  Gegenwartiger  Standpvnkt  det  matbematischea  Unterricbts  an  gelehrten 

Scbulen.     8vo.    Aachen,    6s. 

41  Berzelius,  Lelirbuch  der  Cbemie.    In  Tollstiuidigeni  Ausauge  Ton  Eisenbach  und 

Hering.     12  Deferungen.    8vo.    ShUtg.    U,  10s. 
4S  Wohler's  Gmndriss  der  Cbemie.     8vo.     Berl,    7s. 
45  Focke,  Lebrbucb  der  Elementar-Mathematik.    8vo.     Goltingen.    Ss.  6d. 

44  Sprengel,  Cbemie  fur  Landwirtbe,   Forstnianner  und  Cameraiisten.      2ter  TbI. 

gr.  8to.    G'otttngen,    14s. 

45  Ricbelot,  De  resolutione  algebraica  aequationis  4-  257  =  1.    4to.     BerU.    5s. 

46  Marcoz,  Erreur  des  Astronoroes  et  des  G^ometres  d'avoir  admis  TAcc^leration 

S^ulaire  de  la  Lune,  etc    Rvo.    4s.  6d. 

47  Raspail,  Nouveau  Sjsteme  de  Chimie  organique,  fond6  sur  des  iii6thode«  nouTelles 

d 'observation.    8vo.    lOs. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

46  Bluff  et  Fingerbutb,  Compendium  Florae  gerroanicae.  Tome  IV.  12mo.  Numb.  IL 

49  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Genera  et  Species  Asteriaruro.    8vo.    88. 

50  Martius,  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  Brasiliae.    Vol.  IIL    Fasc.  III.  et 

ultimus.    4to.    Monaehii.    8i.  8s. 

51  Reicbenbacb,  Flora  Germanica  excursoria.    Index,    l^mo.    Lips.    3s. 
5J . —  Clavis  Sjnonyroica  Florae  Germanicae.    ISmo.    4s. 

53 .— « —  Iconograpbia  botanica,  seu  plantae  criticae.  Centuria  10.  4to.  Col. 

3^  10s. 

54  Nova  Acta  Pbysico-Medica  Acad.  Caesar.  Leopold.  Carol.  Naturae  Curiosarum. 

Tom.  XVI.     Parti.     4to.     Bonn.     2^.  10s. 

55  Fritzsche,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Pollen.     Istes  Heft.    4to.     Berlin.    4s. 

56  Giltay,  Commentatio  de  Esoce  Lucio,  neurologice  descripto  et  cum  reliquis  verte- 

bratis  animalibus  coroparato.    4to.     Lugd,-Bat.     10s. 

57  Hubener,  Muscologta  Germanica.    gr.  8vo.    Leipx.    18s. 

58  Pobf,  Beitrage  zur  Gebirgskunde  Brasiliens.     Isle  Abtbeilung.    4to.     Wien.    6s« 

59  Plantarum  Brasiliae.    Tom.  I.  et  II.     200  plates.     Folio.     Wien.    8t 

60  Pohl,  und  V.  Kollar,  Brasiliens  vorzuglich  lastige  Insekten.    4to.     Wien.  •  5s. 

61  Reise  im  Innem  von  Brasilien.     IsterTbl.    In  4to.,  mit  einem  Atlas  m 

Folio.     Wien.    51. 

Gi  Wildenow,  Anleitung  zum  Selbststudinra  der  Botanik.    4te  vermebrte  Auflage. 
8vo.     10s. 

63  Tbrede,  Sammlong  der  Algen  und  Zoopliyten  der  Nordsee.  Cent.  I.    4to.   Hamb. 

64  Guillemtn,  Arcbives  de  Botanique.    1833.   -If  Nro.    8vo.     Paris.    St. 

65  Atlas  des  Oiseanx  d'Europe  pour  servir  de  complement  au  Manuel  d'Ornithologf« 

de  M.  Temminck,  par  J.  C.  Werner.     Liv.  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.     8vo. 
Eacb  6s. 
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€T  lUchard,  Nonveaax  Elemens  de  BoUoiaae  et  de  Physiologic  V6g6(ale,  dnquidme 
edition,  reyue,  corrig^e,  et  augmentee  des  Caraoidres  des  FamiUey  naturelies 
da  Rdgne  V^tol.    8vo.    9s. 

08  Catalogue  des  Col^ptires  de  la  Collection  de  M.  le  Corote  Dejean.     Ire  Liv. 


8vo.    Ss. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 


69  Arnold,  Anatomische  and  PhjsiologiBcbe  Untersuchong^n  iiber  das  Aage  der 

Menschen.    4to.    Heidelb.    15s. 

70  Booniogbansen,  TJebersiclit  der  Hauptwirkangs-Spahre  der  antipsorischen  Arz- 

neien.    8to.    Munster,    Ss. 

71  Eichhoro,  Das  gelbe  Fieber.    Heraosgegeben  von  Julias.     8to.    Berlin,    5s. 

72  Treviranus,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ph^^siologie.    4ter  Bd.    Stes  Hell.    4to.     1^.  10s. 

73  Renhilet,  Krankheiteo  der  Fusse»  ubersetst  von  Dr.  Venus,     dvo.    i/m.    Ss.  6d. 

74  Sammlang    aoserlesener   Abhandlangeii    zoro    Gebraoche    praktiscber    Aerxte. 

40ster  Bd.    Stes  Stiick.    8vo.     I^ipu    4s.  6d, 

75  Dzondi,  Wie  kann  man  das  freiwillige  Hinken  in  seinem  Entstehen  erkennen. 

ISmo.    Halle,    5s. 

76  Hempel,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Anatomie.    6te  Auflage.    8vo.    Gotting,     K.  Is* 

77  Hobl,  Die  Geburtshiilflicbe  Exploration.     Ister  Tbl.    8vo.    Halle.    8s. 

78  Micbaelis*  Das  Malo  di  Scarlievo  in  historiscber  and  patbologiscber  Hinsicht. 

8to.    Numb,    Ss.  6d. 

79  Pfaff,  Mittheilongen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Medecin,  Chirorgie  ond  Pbarmacie. 

Stes  und  4tes  Heft.    8to.    Kiel.    7$. 

80  Pharmacopaea  Hannoverana  nova.    8vo.    Hannov,    8s.  6d. 

81  Rockert,  Die  Wirkongen  hoBdopatischer  Arzneieo,  &c.    8vo.    Leips.    58. 

8S  Bordacb,  Die  Pbysioloiqe  als  Erfahrongs-Wissenscbaft  bearbeiteL     4(er  Bd., 

nit  Beitragen  von  Moller.'    8vo.    Leipz.    ISs. 
BS  Meckel,  Archiv  fiir  Anatomie  and  Physiotogie.  6ter  Bd.,  in  4  HeAen.    8vo.    K. 

84  Rapp,  Verricbtongen  des  f  iinften  Himenpaars.    4to.    5s. 

85  Dulk,  Pbarmacopaea  Bonissica.    3te  verm,  und  verbesserte  Auflage.    8vo.    fL 

86  Vimont,  Trait^  de  Phrenologie  humaioe  et  compar6e.    Liv.  XIX.    Folio.     14s. 

87  Dictionnaire  deM^decine  et  de  Chirorgie  pratiques,  parM.  M.  Andral,  Beguin,  etc. 

Tome  X.    8vo.    7s. 

88  Croveilbier,  Anatomie  Patbologique  du  corps  huroain,  etc.  Liv. XVI.  Folio,  lis. 

89  Traits  oomplet  do  TAuatomie  de  THomme,  comprenant  la  M^ecine  operatoire, 

par  le  Docteur  Boorgery  ;  avec  planches  lithographic  d*aprds  nature,  par 
N.  H.  Jacob.    14  Uv,    8vo.    col.    16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  &c. 

90  Abbandlungen  der  koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Berlin,  aus  dem 

Jahra  1831.    4to.    Bsr^tn.    il.  Ss. 

91  Acta  Societatis  Jablonovianae  nova.    Tom.  IV.     Fasc.  tL    4to.     Lips.    ISs.  6d. 
9S  Hebel's  siimmtliche  Werke.    8  Bde.    8vo.    CarUruhe.    11. 15s. 

93  Goethe's  nachgeUssene  Werke.    15  Bde.    ISmo.    Suntg.    K.  10s. 

94  Noback,Compendiose  Bibliotbek  der  gesammten  Handelswissenscbaften.  Ister  Bd. 

8vo.     Ilmenau.     7b. 

95  Schiifer,  Die  Wunder  der  Recbenkunst.    Ste  Auflage.    8vo.     Ilmenau.    7s. 

96  Ueber  Schaf-Veredlune  und  Woll-Verwendung.     8vo.    Letpi.    4s. 

97  Bickes,  Anleitungzur  Kenntnissder  Kotschen-Fabrikationen.    8vo.    10s. 

98  Calixtus  Briefwechsel.    Herausgegeben  vun  Henke.    8vo.    Halle.    6s.  6d. 

99  Decker,  Die  Taktik  der  drei  Waifen:   Infonterie,   Kavallerie,    und  Artillerie, 

einzehi  und  Tcrbunden.     Ister  Tbl.    8vo.    Berlin.    10s. 

100  Leng,  Jahrbucli  der  neuesten  und  wichtigsten  Erflndungen  und  Entdeckungen. 

8ter  Jabrgang.    ISroo.    JUnenau.    10s. 

101  Klinger's  Werke.    6ter  und  7ter  Bd.    8vo.    Leipz.    8s.  6d. 

lOS  Leiscbner,  Die  Zauberkunst  aller  Zeiten  und  Nationen.    ISmo.    Ilmenau.    4s. 
103  Militair  Conversations-Lexicon,  bearbeitet  von  mehreren  deutschen  Officieren. 
IstesHeft.    8vo.    Leipt,    Ss. 
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111  Scbneid|(wind's,  Landette's  Leben.    8vo.    JUuitcibra.    80.  6d. 

119  Simoo,  Die  iiltesten  Naobricbten  worn  den  Bcwohntni  das  Unkcii  Bhdaakn. 
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lis  Arnold,  liCitfaden  bei  dem  ersten  Unterricbte  in  der  Erdkondc.    8fO.    U,  6d. 

114  Historiscfae  Biiefe.    Veranlasst  dorch  Hetren  and  das  Aichir  ?oii  Sdilonar  iMid 

Bercht.    8to.     Wdlburg,    Ss.  6d. 

115  Erinneruneen  eines  alten  preotsisdieii  OAiiers  aus  dto  Fddciifen  ▼ob  179f-<-f4 

in  Frankreich  and  am  Rbein.    8vo.     Glogau,    3s.  66. 

116  Gescfaichte  der  Kiiege  In  Earopa  seit  dem  Jabrc  179S.    Mer  TU.    15s. 

117  MiUchas,   Handbach  der  MUiOr-Geographia  voa  Euiopa.     laitr  Bd.      8m>« 

Hridelb.    lU.  66. 

118  Gniber,  Aagust  Lafontaine's  Leben  and  Wurken.    Itiao.    HmUs.    lOi. 

119  Henke,  George  Calixtus  and  seine  Zefit.    8to.    HaUs,    U»  66. 

120  Haber,  Skizsen  aus  Spaiiien.    3ter  ThI.    If  mo.    CdtUMg.    14i. 

121  Montbel's  Leben  des  Henotn  von  Reiehstadt.    8f0.    Frak.    M, 

122  Recke  and  Napierskj,  AlFgemeincs  ftdiiiftsttllar-  and  Gelelirten-Lnieon  der 

Provinsen  Uvland,  Esdand  and  Kuriand.    4  Bde.    8vo,    Uitcm,    SL  3s, 

123  Biograpliic  Qallerj  of  tbe  Polish  Revolodon,  or  One  Handrtd  Portraits  of  Indi- 

vid aals  who  acted  a  disiingoisbed  Part  in  the  War  of  Poiisli  IndaptBdenoe. 
Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.    Folio,  14s.    8vo.  7s. 

124  Ro«et,  Voyage  dans  la  Regenee  d' Alger,  00  Description  du  Pajs  ocptfii  par 

Tarm^e  Fran9ai»e  en  Afrlque,  etc.    Vol.  I.  k  II.    8fo.  et  atlas. 

125  Kapffer,  Voyage  dans  les  environs  du  Mont  Etbrooa  dans  la  Caoeasa,  tntrepris 

p9r  ordre  de  Sa  Majesty  rEropereur,  en  1829.    4to.    8s. 

126  Vitet,  Histoire  des  Anciennes  Villes  de  France,  recberebas  sar  laart  OrlgiMs, 

sar  leurs  ^onamens,  sar  le  RAle  qo'elles  ont  Jou^  dans  las  aniialat  de  nos 
provinces.   Ire  serie,  Haate  Normandle.    2  Vols.    8vo.    It 

127  Souvenirs  de  la  Pologne,  liistortqoes,  statisfciqoes  et  littlraires,  publics  par  ane 

r^anion  de  litterateurs  Polonais.    Liv.  I.  and  II.    8vo.    Each  2s. 

128  Histoire  da  la  Restaaration  et  drs  Causes  qui  ont  amen^  la  Cbute  de  la  Brancbe 

ain^  des  Bourbons,  par  an  Homme  d'Etat.    Vols.  VII.  et  VIII.    8vo.    li. 
199  D'H^rap,  Da  Dacb6  de  Savoie,  on  Etat  de  cf  Pays  en  i833«  accoropagn6  de 

I'origine  do  Peuple  Savoisien,  etc.    8vo.    98t 
t$0  Afont^I,  Le  Doc  de  Reicbstadt,  Notice  sar  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  ce  Prince, 

redig^  i  Vienpe  sur  des  Dpcumens  Aatbentiqoes.    ^vo,    2de  edition.    I0s« 

131  Augusta  de  Saint  Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  le  district  des  Diamans,  et  sur  le  littoial 

du  Brasil,  atct    2  Vols.    8vo.    IJ. 

132  Merooires  de  Louis  XVIII.,  recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre  par  M.  Le  Puc  de  D  *  *  *• 

Vpls,IX,etX.    8vo,    1^ 

133  Baron  Picbon,  Alger  «ous  la  Pomination  Fran9aise;  son  Etat  present,  «t  son 

Avenir.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

134  Jopmal  d'on  Voyage  en  Italic  et  en  Suisse,  pendant  Tann^  1828,  par  M.  R,  C. 

8vo.    98. 

135  Voyage  autour  da  Monde,  par  les  Mers  de  I'lnde  et  de  Chine,  execute  paria 

Carvette  d'Etat,  La  Favorite,  pendant  les  ann^es  1830,   1831,   et  183^. 
Tome  I.    8vo.    9s. 

136  ■  ■     ■       — '-^ — planches  colori^s,    1/,  13s. 

%M  Q^maiatt,  Temoignages  biitoriquef,  00  Qainze  Ans  de  Haate  Police  soas 
NapoUoq,    8to.    lOs. 
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118  UmmAmdt  Silffo  Ptll'ico,  trnddts  d%  iTtellM,  et  prMdIi 

\iie  et  littenire»  par  A.  de  Liloar,  «C  aagmoBtlf  d«  uotM  par  Pietio 
onoelli.    8to<    lOt. 
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142  Stiegler,  S^lbstmord  aos  Mjsticisroiis.    Ein  Oedicht.    ISiiio.     Aaehi^^    Is. 

143  Uhland's  Gedichte.    6te  Aaaage.    12roo.    Stuttg.     10s. 

144  Henriette  Ottenheimer's  Oedicfate.    limo.    Stuttg,    10s. 
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146  Sammlang  geistlichflr  Liederschati.    8?o.     Birlin,    6»» 
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8ejffert,    Bvo.    Halte.    3s.  6d. 

148  Crillparzer,  Melastna.    Roroant.  Oper.    8fo.    Witn,  f s*  6d. 

149  Nener  Gottioger  Musen-Almanach,    l6roo.    OUtting,  5s. 

150  Nieroejer,  Geistliche  Deder,    8to.    HaUi,    5s. 

151  Sammlaog  gefalligier  Qesellscbafts-Lieder,    Istes  Heft.  Meiuen,    ts.  66. 
159  Casirair  ^Tavigne,  Les  Snfiins  d'Edouard.    Tragedie.  Bvo.    6s.  6d. 

153  Theodore  Leclerq.NoQTeaiuProTerbesDramatlqaes.  Toom  VIII.  et  IX.  8vo«  II. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

154  Beckroann,  Ber  Eckensteber  Naqta  m  Verbor*    If  mo.    Bir&i.    li,  6d 

155  ]&ipbtoblaU«r.    ErwblMOgen  von  Amdt,  Fischer,  JacpbU    iSmo.    BtrUn»    6h 

156  Sciiii/er,  Lavabeclier.    NoveJleQ,    2  Tble.    Ifmo.    B^Hn.    Xl. 

157  BUhrleii,  Der  Enthosiast.    S  Bde.    Berlin,     U. 

158  Bechsteitt,  Anibi«]|eii.    Ifma,    JJfr/m.    10s. 

159  Duller,  Bertbold  S^bwars.    ISmo.    Berlin.    10a. 
150 An  Kbnige  nod  VbllMir.    llQio,    Berlin.    10s. 

161  Becbstein,  Das  toUe  Jahr.    3  Bde.    Itmo.    BerUn.    XL  10«. 

168  Spindleri  Sonmennalff n»    Sriiibliin^en  nnd  Ifovellen*    8  3d*,    ll. 

163  B(Ml*t«io*  Erciiblangeo  und  PhaotMiettiickA.    4  Qdo,    Itmo.    li«  |8|, 

164  Alvensleben«  Der  LiwMikaii«r»    8  Bdcben,    Jllstiifv.    Iff. 

;165  Balani,  Blqtiacbo  in  |Iaus«  Al\JQB*    8  Thlf.    Ifmo.    Xfipf.    I5l. 

166  Bennow,    Erato.    Eine  Sammlung  von  Potter-Abend<Soeneo,  &€»    ^f  m^,  f  s.  6d. 

167  %J\uo,  Dfw  scbwarca  H^rvt    {;rwbJung»    ifoiOt    X^ps.    6s, 

168  I^ibrock.  Die  Familie  Ablbqrg.    If  qiOt    U^,    6s.  6d« 

169  Uiricb  Beimann,  Novellen.    S  Bde.    If  roo.    Berlin,    15s. 

17P  Appen^eUer,  Sfbna,  di«  WaUan.    SrpiiblDfw.    ^f lao.    Wmter^r.    fif, 
171  Michel  Messon,  Thad^us  le  Ressuscit^.    f  Yob.    Bvo.    tU 
17f  Paul  de  Koth,  Un  Boo  Enfant,    f  Vols.    Bvo.    XL 

173  Le  Dvre  des  Cent-et^Un.    Vol,  XI,    Bvo.    lOs,  6dr 

174  £•  JotuT)  La  CaBteiiaif9»  Rpnum  bistoriqpo  et  ^r^matSqa^,  an  ii«  4p8q88|. 

f  Vols.    Bvo.    1/.  . 

175  CoDtes  de  tontas  les  Conleurs.    Tooye  VUI.    Bvo,    10s. 

176  Lodve  VeVnar,  Le  Nepenthes,  contes  nouvelltf  et  critiauai.    8  Vols*  Bf o.    ll. 
)  77  iklonardCorbklrai  La  Mar  ct  las  Manns»  Scenes  A^ritif^es,    Qvq.    9s, 

Cl^ASSICAL  LIT.,  PHILOLOGY,  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

178  Sappho  and  Erinnat  ubenatat  von  Rkbter.    Bvo.    Qui^    fs,  6d. 

179  CiceronSs  Laelius,  ed.  et  cum  Notis  Hotter.    8vo»    Augtb.    f  s.  6d» 

X90       ■  ■    ^  Selectaram  Qratiooes  liber.    Editio  saptima  gecima.   Bto.    PaUe.   If. 
181  Hagena,  Ueber  die  Einheit  der  latainiihen  Coi^fngaUooan,    Qldenik,    it*§4» 
IBf  Lanz,  Lattiniscbes  Lesebocb.    Qfo,    Hadamer,    i§. 

183  Leioup,  Neues  fransbsisches  Lesebucb.    Bvo,    Mtfin$'    3s.  6d. 

184  Rost,  Grieduscba  Gnumoatik*    Vterta,  diuGb^nfl  ^u  bearbeiteVB  Aofgabet    9v8. 
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185  Scriptararam  varieUtis  ad  Homeram  spectnntes.    In  locem  editae  a  J.  HrF. 

Biermanno.    8vo.     VrastUt,    Is. 

186  Ciceronis  Opera,  ed.  Orelliui.    Vol.  V.    Parts  Let  II.    gr.  8vo.     Turki,     12. 

187  Senecae,  L.  Annaei,  Philosophi  Opera  omnia.    5  Vols.    IBmo.    lAps.    10s. 

188  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  sire  de  Senectute.    Ad  Edit.  Orellianam  castigavit,  anno- 

tat.  illustr.  et  in  usum  scholar,  edidit  Gelder.    8vo.     Lugd,'Bat.    5s. 

189  Plaatus,  cum  Notis  Richter.    Vol.  I.    8vo.     Norimb.    3s. 

190  Cesare  Servadio,  Introdozione  alio  studio  della  letteratura  Italiana,  delta  sua 

origine  fino  a'  nostri  giorni,  con  scelta  de  prose  e  versi  del  piii  celebri  autori. 
12mo.    4s. 


NEW  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


191  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Livingston,  LL.D.,  Member  of  Congress  in 
1774,  1775,  and  1776;  Delegate  to  Uie  Federal  Convention  in  1787;  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey  from  1776  to  1790,  by  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, jun.    8vo.    Portrait.    189. 

l9t  The  Life  of  John  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous 
Papers,  by  his  son  Wm.  Jay.    In  2  Vols.    8vo.    Witli  a  Portrait,     l/.  16s. 

193  Sketches  of  Turkey  in  1831  attd  1832,  by  an  American.    8vo.   With  Engravings. 

168. 

194  Four  Voyages  in  the  Chinese  Sea,   Atlantic,   Pacific,   Indian,  and  Antarctic 

Oceans,  together  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Morrell,  jun.     8vo.    With  Portrait     l5s. 

195  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Etliiopic  and  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  Indian  Ocean, 

Chinese  Sea,  and  North  and  South  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Abby  Jane  Morrell. 
12mo.    With  a  Portrait.     6s. 

196  A  Treatise  on- the  Millennium,  by  Rev.  George  Bush.     12mo.     6s. 

197  Treatise  on  Shadows  and  Perspective,  by  Charles  Davies.    8vo. 

198  Modem  American  Cookery,  by  Miss  P.  Smith.     l6mo. 

199  Annals  of  Tryon  County.    8vo. 

SOO  The  Life  of  Mohammed,  by  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  A.M.    With  a  plate.    l8mo. 

tOi  Indian  Biography ;  or  an  Historical  Account  of  those  Individuals  who  have  been 
distinguished  among  the  North  American  Natives  as  Orators,  Warriors,  States- 
men, and  other  remarkable  Characters,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.  2  Vols. 
18mo.    Plates.    10s. 

202  Natural  History ;  or.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Children  about  Tools 

and  Trades  among  the  Inferior  Animals.     With  numerous  Engravings.    l8mo. 
3s.  6d. 

203  Indian  Traits,  by  the  Author  of  "  Indian  Biography."    In  2  Vols.    With  nu- 

merous  Engravings.    78. 

204  Tales  from  American  History,  by  the  Author  of  "  American  Popular  Lessons." 

With  Engravings.    In  3  Vols.    18mo.     10s.  6d. 

205  Caroline  Weaterley;  or,  the  Young  Traveller  from  Ohio.  With  Engravings.  l8ino. 

38.  6d. 

206  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Distinguished  Females,  by  an  American  Lady.    With 

Engravings.    18mo.    3s.  6d. 

207  The  Clergyman's  Orphan ;  or,  the  Child  of  Providence.  An  original  Tate.   l8mo. 

Plates.    3s.  od. 
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Art.  I. —  Rapport  sur  Vitat  de  C Instruction  Publique  dam 
quelques  pays  de  rAllemqgne,  et  particuliirement  en  Prusse. 
Par  M.  V.  Cousin^  Conseiller  d'fetat,  Professeur  de  Philo- 
sophies Membre  de  Tlustitut  et  du  Conseil  Royal  de  Tlnstruc- 
tion  publique.     Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris.     18dS«     8vo. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  valuable  work 
founded  on  the  observations  of  MM.  de  Beaumont  and  de 
Tocqueville,  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  Penitentiary  system  established  in  some 
of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union.  The  Report  of 
M*  Victor  Cousin  is  the  result  of  a  similar  scientific  or  legisla- 
tive mission,  and  on  a  subject  even  more  important  than  the 
system  of  legal  punishments.  The  first  part  of  it  contains  a 
Sketch  of  the  entire  system  of  education,  both  learned  and  popu- 
lar, in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  die  Grand  Duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  :  the  second  part 
comprehends  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  organization  of 
national  education  in  Prussia,  of  the  auSioritiea  by  which  it  is 
regulated  and  controlled,  and  the  funds  from  which  its  expenses 
are  defrayed.  The  public  education  of  Prussia  consists  of  three 
degrees  :  1.  Primary  or  elementary  instruction,  destined  for  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  and  middle  orders.  12.  Secondary  instruction,, 
communicated  in  schools  called  gymnasia.  3.  The  highest  in- 
struction, communicated  in  the  universities.  The  first  of  these, 
parts  relating  to  the  primary  instruction,  M.  Cousin  has  com- 
pleted in  the  published  report ;  on  the  two  other  branches  he 
promises  another  report  of  equal  extent  with  the  first.  In  the 
present  article  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  ,M.  Cousin  through 
all  the  details  of  the  various,  establishments  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation which  he  describes,  however  interesting  and  important 
diey  may  be,  as  it  woulfl  be  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  impression  of  them  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command ; 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  give  a  general  view  of  the  admirable  system  of  educa- 
tion established  in  that  state ;  after  which,  we  shall  offer  some 
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remarks  on  the  subject  of  national  education  as  applicable  to 
our  own  country. 

In  Prussia^  in  the  year  I8I99  a  minister  of  state  was  created 
by  the  name  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  of  ecclesiastical  and 
medical  affairs.  -  His  department  embrace  the  soperintesdeiice 
of  the  national  education,  the  religious  establishment,  the  secon- 
dary medical  schools,  all  institutions  relating  to  public  health, 
and  all  scientific  institutions,  as  academies,  libraries,  botanical 
gardens,  museums,  &c.  \  every  thing,  in  short,  which  belongs  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  This 
minister  is  the  head  of  a  council  or  board,  consisting  of  three 
sections ;  viz.  an  ecclesiastical  section,  composed  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, of  whom  some  are  lay,  but  the  majority  are  clerical,  with 
one  Roman  Catholic ;  a  section  of  public  instruction,  composed 
of  twelve  persona, chiefly  laymen;  and  a  aectkn  of  medtcinei 
consisting  of  eight  members.  All  tbe  members  of  this  council 
ate  paid ;  thus  Uie  director  or  chairman  of  tbe  section  of  public 
inatniction  has  a  salary  of  ^000  thalers  (760/.) ;  fotur  other  meoH 
bers  a  salary  of  SQOO  thalers  (460/,)  (  seven,  from  3000  to  S600 
thalers  (dOO/«  to  375/.)  The  same  person  may  be  number,  of 
two  sections  at  the  same  time;  ^s>  nine  persons  are  membera 
bolh.of  the  ecclesiastical  section  and  of  t^  of  public  instntC" 
tioo ;  but  in  that  case  he  only  receives  one  salary.  The  section 
of  pablic  instruction  meeta  twice  a  week,  the  director  in  the 
chair ;  and  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  whole  board,  Som^ 
limes,  however,  special  reports  are  made  to  the  minbter  by  aome 
of  the  comicillora.  Each  of  the  sections  has  an  establishment 
of  Gierke,  besides  the  oiBcial  establisbntent  belonging  to  the 
minister.  The  entire  expense  of  the  department,  including  the 
sahuries  of  the  councillora  is  80,610  thalers  a^-year  (1^180/.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  mticmal  eduot* 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  territorial  division  of  Prussia, 
aa  the  one  is  adapted  to  the  other.    Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 

E>ovincea,  via.  Eintem  and  Western  Prussia,  Poaen^  Pomeraniai 
randenlHirg,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Cleves,  and  Lower 
Rhine.  Each  of  these  provinces  is  divided  into  rtgemeUh  oaUtd 
Megierunms^Bexij^,  correspending  to  our  countiea;  caoh  fo* 
geuoy  18  divided  into  dro/es  (Krtise),  and  each  circle  is  divided 
hslo  cammunee  (Ommeinden),  correspondiBg  to  onr  paiishei* 
Neariy  every  province  has  its  onifverai^ ;  East  end  West  Pniaaia, 
and  the  duchy  of  Posen,  which  border  on  one  another,  have  the 
university  of  Kiinigsbei^ ;  Pomerania  that  of  Orei£iwald ;  Si* 
leeie  that  of  Breslau ;  Saxony  that  of  Halle ;  Brnklenbiirg  that 
of  Bertin }  Weetpbalia  the  imperfect  oiiveriity,  called  the  aca« 
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of  tliefo  imitemtiet  has  iu  nutborilks  mmied  by  i^ietfii  iMider  iW 
aopeniiteiicleiiee  of  an  officer  app<wled  \xj  thp  miiiiiter  of  miblie 
watnietioa,  called  eiirfller  ki  tbe  old  uniTeratliei*  This  offlee  i» 
alwajs  enlrtitted  to  a  peraoo  of  inKpwiaiice  ia  tbe  pfoviii^e)  aid 
although  tbe  appmitmeieit  ia  considered  as  a  mark  of  boiHMUV  it 
is  aeeompanied  with  a  certain  salary.  All  coBiinmiicatioa  ba» 
tween  the  nniTendties  and  the  miniater  it  carried  on  through  tbe 
medinm  of  this  officer;  and  no  provincial  or  local  authority  baa 
the  right  of  interfering  widi  die  eatabbabmenta  for  tbe  Ugher 
instruction. 

This  however  is  not  the  case  with  tbe  other  two  degrees  o€ 
education^  which  are  considered  as  belonging  in  great  part  ta 
die  local  authorities.  Eveiy  province  is  under  die  contra!  of  a^ 
supreme  president  {Oberfrandent\  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  bodj 
dependent  on  the  central  department  of  public  instruction,  and 
organised  on  tbe  same  plan^  called  the  prwimial  ecmmiimj^ 
This  body,  like  the  central  coundl,  is  divided  into  three  sections  | 
die  first  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  consistory  properly  so  catted  | 
die  second  for  public  instruction,  called  die  school-bc«rd  (S$hii^ 
eoUegimn)  |  the  third  for  affairs  relating  to  public  health,  called 
the  medical  board.  All  the  members  of  this  provincial  consia* 
tory  are  paid,  and  are  named  directly  by  the  minister  of  pnblio 
Instnicdon ;  the  supreme  president  of  the  provmce  is.  chairman 
both  of  the  entire  body  and  each  of  the  sections,  and  he  oois 
responds  with  die  minister  of  public  instruction.  This  oorreapo»i 
dence  however  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  is  only  intended 
to  maintain  the  conneiion  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
administration ;  as  in  fact  the  whole  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  consistory,  each  section  of  which  deliberates  separately,  and 
decides  eveiy  thing  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  Schuk9ilegimm 
or  school-board  has  the  management  of  the  secondary  instrue* 
tion  in  the  whole  province^  and  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  prii» 
mary  instruction,  such  as  the  progywrnMsim  or  prepamtery  gym* 
nasia,  the  upper  town  schools,  and  the  seminarieff  for  teaching 
tte  masters  of  tbe  primary  schools.  Attached  to  this  body  is  a 
board  of  ^xanriners,  generally  composed  of  professors  cif  dMi 
university  in  the  province^  vrho  examine  the  pupils  of  the  gynu 
ttasia  before  their  admission  into  the  university,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  situations  of  teachers  in  die  rpmasia.  This  bctord 
of  examiners  forms  the  connecting  link  between  theestaUishf 
ments  of  the  higher  and  secondary  instruction. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  tbe^  primary 
mstmction.    Every  circle,  as  we  before  statedi.  is  divided  into 
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communes ;  and  each  commune  is  provided-  with  a  school^  of* 
which  the  pastor  or  curate  of  the  place  is  inspector^  together 
with  a  committee  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  commune^ 
called  Schuhorstand.  In  the  city  communes,  where  there  are 
several  primary  schools,  there  is  a  higher  board,  composed  of  the 
magistrates,  which  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
several  committees.  Moreover,  in  the  chief  place  of  the  circle 
there  is  another  inspector^  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the 
schools  of  the  circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  officers. 
This  as  well  as  the  local  inspector  is  almost  always  an  eccle- 
siastic, but  after  these  two  officers  the  authority  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration commences.  The  school-inspector  of  each  circle 
corresponds  with  the  government  or  council  of  each  regency  or 
department  through  tne  medium  of  its  president.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  council  is  an  officer  called  Sckulrath,  paid  as 
well  as  his  colleagues,  and  specially  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  primary  schools  ;  this  officer  connects  the  public 
instruction  with  the  regular  admmistration  of  the  department, 
being  on  the  one  hand  named  on  the  presentation  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and  on  the  other  belonging  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  the  local  government  council,  and  thus  being  in  rela- 
tion with  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  Schuhath  makes 
reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
He  also  inspects  the  schools ;  awakens  and  stimulates  the  zeal 
of  the  inspectors,  the  committees,  and  the  schoolmasters :  all  the 
inferior  and  superior  inspectors  correspond  with  him,  and  he 
carries  on,  through  the  medium  of  the  president  of  the  council 
of  the  department,  all  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools, 
with  the  higher  authorities,  such  as  the  provincial  consistory, 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  :  he  is  in  fact  the  real 
manager  of  the  primary  instruction  in  each  department  It  will 
be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  details  of  the  primary  schools,  to 
which  we  now  limit  our  attention,  are  in  Prussia  l^ft  to  the 
management  of  the  local  authorities,  while  the  central  government 
exercises  everywhere  a  general  superintendence. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  place  which  the  popular  or 
primary  instruction  occupies  in  the  Prussian  system,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  explam  its  character,  objects,  and  operation. 

All  parents  in  Prussia  are  bound  by  law  to  send  their  children 
to  the  public  elementary  schools,  or  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that 
their  education  is  sufficiently  provided  for  at  home.  This  regur 
lation  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Frederic 
Ae  Grreat  in  1 769^  and  was  iutroduced  into  the  Prussian  Landrecht 
or  code  in  1794,  aud  fini^lly  it  was  adopted  in  the  law  of  1819, 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  the  actual  system  of  Prussia.    The 
obligation  in  question  extends  not  only  to  j^arents  and  gi|ardiauS| 
but  to  all  persons  who  have  power  over  children^  such  as  manu- 
facturers and  masters  of  apprentices,  and  applies  to  children  of 
both  s€|&es  from  their  7tb  to  their  14th  year  complete.    Twipe 
a^year  the  school  committee  and  the  municipal  authorities  make 
a  list  of  the  children  in  their  district  whose  parents  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  education,  and  require  the .  attendance  of  all  who 
are  within  the  prescribed  age.     This  attendance  is  dispensed 
with,  if  satisfaction  is  given  that  the  children  will  be  property 
instructed  elsewhere ;  but  the  parents  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  school  to  which  their  children  would  naturally 
belong.     Lists  of  attendance  kept  by  the  schoolmaster  are  de- 
livered every  fortnight  to  the  school  committee.    In  order  to 
facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  not  altp- 
gether  to  deprive  the  parents  of  their  assistance^  the  hours  of 
lessons  in  the  elementary  schools  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  children  every  day  some  hours  for  domestic  la- 
bours.    The  schoolmasters  are  prohibited  by  severe  penalties 
from  employing  their  scholars  in  household  work.    The  schoojs 
are  closed  on  Sundays;  but  the  evenings,  after  divine  service 
and  the  catechism,   may  be  devoted   to    gymnastic    exercises. 
Care  is  taken  to  enable  poor  parents  to  obey  the  law,  by  pro- 
viding their  children  with  books  and  clothes.    "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
(says  the  law>)  that  facilities  and  assistance  of  this  kind,  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  clergymen,  and  the  good 
advice  of  the  members  of  the  school  committees  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  will  cause  the  people  gradually  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  a  good  elementary  education,  and  will  di£fuse 
among  young  persons  the  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge,  which 
will  lead  them  to  seek  it  of  their  own  accord.*'    If,  however,  the 
parents  omit  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  clergyman  js 
first  to  acquaint  them  with  the  importance  of  the  duty  which 
they  neglect ;  and  if  his  exhortation  is  not  sufficient,  the  school 
committee  may  summon  them  and  remonstrate  vvith  them  se- 
verely.   The  only  excuses  admitted  are  a  certificate  of  ill  health 
by  a  medical  man,  the  absence  of  the  children  with  their  pa- 
rents, or  the  want  of  clothes.     If  all  remonstrances  fail,  the 
children  may  be  taken  to  school  by  a  policeman,  or.  the  parents, 
guardians  or  masters  brought  before  the  committee,  and  fined 
or  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment,  or  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune.      These  punishments 
may  be  increased  up  to  a  certain  limit  for  successive  infractions 
of  the  law.     Whenever  the  parents  are  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment or  hard  labour,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  their  children  are 
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not  abandoned  durmg  die  term  of  their  panishment.  Purents 
who  neglect  this  duty  to  their  children  are  to  Iom  all  clatm  w 
pecuniary  relief  from  the  public,  except  the  allowance  for  in- 
Atructioni  -which  boweter  is  not  to  pass  through  their  hands. 
They  are  likewise  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  municipal 
office  in  their  commune^  If  all  punishmentu  fail,  a  guardian 
is  to  be  allotted' to  children,  and  a  co^uardian  to  wards,  in  ofder 
Specially  to  watch  over  their  education.  Both  Protestant  and 
Koman  Catholic  ministers  are  emomed  to  exhort  parents  to  send 
their  children  re^larly  to  school;  and  they  are  prohibited  front 
admitting  any  children  to  the  exammations  for  confirmation  and 
Communion,  who  do  not  produce  certificates  showing  that  they 
have  finished  their  attendance  at  school,  or  that  they  still  regu- 
larly attend  it,  or  that  they  receive  or  hate  received  a  separate 
education. 

In  Older  to  enable  parents  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  schools  which  their 
children  can  attend  without  difficulty.  Accordingly  every  com- 
mune is  required  by  law  to  have  a  complete  elemerdary  school, 
and  every  town  containing  more  than  1500  inhabitmits  to  have 
at  least  one  town  school ;  the  difference  between  which  schools 
will  be  explained  presently.  In  order  to  carry  this  law  into 
effect,  it  is  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural  commune 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities,  form  them- 
selves into  a  society  (called  Landschulverein),  composed  of  all 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  all  the  fathers  of  fiimilies  not  landed 
proprietors,  resident  in  the  commune.  A  society  of  this  kind 
ma^  likewise  be  formed  by  a  single  village,  or  even  by  a  col- 
lection of  remote  farm-houses.  In  general  every  village  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  school ;  several  villages  however  may  have 
one  in  common,  if  each  is  unable  to  support  the  expense  of  a 
separate  school ;  provided  that  the  distance  from  the  common 
school  is  not  greater  than  two  miles,  in  a  flat  country,  or  one 
mile  in  a  hilly  country )  that  the  communication  b  not  inter- 
rupted by  marshes  or  rivers  impassable  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  that  the  number  of  children  to  be  instructed  is  not  too 
large,  that  is,  more  than  100  for  one  master. 

In  order  to  make  a  complete  primary  school  th«  following 
things  are  necessary.  1.  A  sufficient  income  for  the  school* 
masters  and  mistresses  during  their  service,  and  a  maintenance 
for  them  after  their  retirement.  (2.  A  building  for  exercises  and 
mstruction  property  constructed,  maintained,  and  Warmed.  3. 
furniture,  books,  pictures^  instruments,  and  all  thmgs  necessary 
for  learning  and  bodily  exercise.  The  Jirst  of  these  pomts  is 
declared  by  the  Prussian  law  to  Ibe  the  most  important  of  all ; 
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as  without  snflfcieiit  salaries  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  masters. 
No  general  rule  as  to  the  amount  is  laid  down,  as  the  circum^ 
stances  of  different  places  differ ;  but  the  provincial  consistories 
are  directed  to  appoint  a  minimum  for  the  salaries  of  school" 
masters  in  towns  and  in  the  country  for  each  province,  which  ii 
to  be  revised  fW>m  time  to  time.  With  regard  to  the  second 
pointy  it  is  laid  down  that  the  school-house  ought  to  belong  to 
the  school ;  but  if  it  is  hired,  a  house  ought  to  be  taken  vrhich 
stands  in  an  open  space.  It  is  absolutely  required  that  every 
school  should  be  in  a  wholesome  situation,  should  have  rooms 
of  sufficient  size^  well  floored  and  ventilated^  and  kept  with  the 
utmost  cleanliness,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  contain  a  good 
lodging  for  the  master.  Where  there  are  several  masters,  one  at 
least  ought  to  reside  in  the  school.  The  provincial  consistories 
are  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  the  town  and  country  schools 
of  the  province,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  all  new  schools. 
Every  school  in  a  village  or  a  small  town  is  required  to  have  a 
garden,  where  the  scholars  may  learn  the  art  of  gardening,  and  a 
yard  for  the  exercises  of  the  children.  As  to  the  third  point, 
every  school  is  to  have  a  collection  of  books  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  masters,  and,  as  fsir  as  possible,  for  that  of  the  scho- 
hirs.  Other  things  used  in  education,  such  as  maps,  models  for 
drawing,  instruments  and  collections  for  teaching  natural  history 
Imd  mathematics,  implements  for  teaching  trades,  8cc.  are  to  be 
furnished  to  the  different  schools,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
theprovincial  consistories. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  fund  from  which 
the  expenses  incurred  in.  establishing  and  maintaining  these 
schools  are  to  be  defrayed.  This  fund  is  of  three  khids — 1.  En- 
dowments of  private  benefactors.  2.  A  rate  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  commune,  or  department.  3.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  scholars.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources, 
the  law  enacts  that  wherever  there  is  a  school  maintained  by  the 
gifts  of  private  benefactors,  it  shall  be  used  as  the  public  school 
of  the  place ;  and  shall,  if  necessaiy,  be  assisted  or  augmented 
at  the  public  cost.  Wherever  the  private  funds  are  insufficient, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  inferior  schools  is  imposed  on  all 
the  fathers  of  families  in  the  town  or  commune,  that  is,  all 
married  persons  having  an  independent  establishment;  the  rate  of 
payment  being  proportional  to  the  income  of  each.  If  a  town 
or  commune  should  from  poverty  be  unable  to  maintain  a  proper 
school,  the  funds  of  the  department  are  to  be  called  in  aid,  sO 
long  as  the  inability  shall  continue.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
sources, all  children  attending  the  school  are  required  to  pay  a 
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certain  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  acbool  committee ;  die  chief  part 
of  which  is  to  be  divided  among  the  masters,  in  order  to  stimubte 
them  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  In  places  how- 
ever where  there  is  no  charity  school  {Armenschule),  the  public 
school  is  bound  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children 
of  indigent  parents ;  some  favour  is  likewise  to  be  shown  to 
parents  who  have  several  children  attending  at  the  same  time. ' 

Having  thus  explained  the  duty  of  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
schools  are  established  and  maintained,  we  now  come  to  the 
object  and  nature  of  the  instruction  communicated  in  them. 
*'  The  principal  object  of  every  school  (says  the  law)  is  to  bring 
up  the  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  in  them,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  the  power  and 
desire  of  regulating  their  lives  according  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.''  With  this  view  the  masters  are  directed 
to  form  the  children  to  habits  of  piety ;  to  begin  and  end  the 
day's  lessons  with  a  short  prayer;  and  to  instil  religious  senti- 
ments into  their  minds  at  the  time  of  the  communion.  They 
are  likewise  enjoined  to  inculcate  in  the  children  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  king  and  state,  in 
order  to  animate  them  with  the  love  of  their  country. 

The  inferior  public  schools  are  of  two  kinds — the  elementary 
ichoob  in  villages  and  country  places,  and  the  dvic  or  town 
schoob  in  the  towns.  Every  complete  elementary  school  is 
required  to  teach  the  Christian  religion,  the  German  language, 
die  elements  of  geometry  and  the  general  principles  of  drawing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  geography,  general 
history,  and  particularly  the  history  of  Prussia,  singing,  writing, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  simple^  kinds  of  manual  labour. 
No  elementary  school  is  complete  which  does  not  embrace  all 
these  subjects  ;  in  everif  school  however  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  at  least  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing, should  be  taught.  Every  town  school  is  required  to  teach 
religion  and  morality,  the  German  language,  reading,  composi- 
tion, and  the  study  of  the  national  classics,  the  elements  of  Latin 
and  of  mathematics,  a  sound  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  physical 
science,  geography  and  history,  and  especially  the  history,  laws, 
and  constitution  of  Prussia ;  the  principles  of  drawing,  singing, 
chiefly  for  religious  purposes,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  No 
particular  books  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  schools ;  but 
die  masters  are  left  to  choose  the  best  on  each  subject  as  they 
may  successively  appear.  Every  scholar  is  bound  to  go  through 
the  entire  course  on  every  subject  forming  a  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed education,  nor  are  the  parents  at  liberty  to  exclude  their 
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children  from  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge^  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  examined  before  they  pass  from  one  class  to 
another ;  and  once  a-year,  in  every  boys'  school,  there  is  to  be  a 
>  public  examination,  at  which  moreover  the  master  is  required  to 
give  a  written  account  of  the  progress  and  actual  state  of  the 
school.  Every  child  at  his  departure  from  school  is  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  his  acquirements  and  character. 

The  Prussian  law  justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  respectability 
and  competency  of  the  masters :  it  is  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
mere  injunction  and  exhortation,  but  establishes  a  system  by 
which  a  succession  of  well**qualified  masters  is  ensured.  Every 
department  is  required  to  mamtain  a  seminary  for  teachers,  or  a 
model  school,  containing  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  scholars. 
Persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  who  have  gone 
through  the  entire  course  of  elementary  instruction,  and  whose 
character  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  are  admissible.  They 
remain  either  two  or  three  years,  according  to  their  knowledge 
when  admitted;  the  last  year  being  specially  devoted  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Any  person,  whether  a  native  .or 
foreigner,  properly  qualified,  is  eligible  to  the  situation  of  school- 
master; but  the  pupils  of  the  model  schools  are  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. No  person  can  be  appointed  to  the  situation  of  teacher 
who  has  not  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen :  the  certificate  granted 
by  this  commission  is  to  state  the  degree  of  the  examinant's  capa- 
city, and  whether  he  is  fitter  for  the  lower  or  higher  class  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  llie  appointment  of  the  teachers  is  regulated 
by  a  series  of  complicated  and  detailed  enactments,  which  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat.  In  the  countiy  schools  the 
teachers  are  selected  from  the  number  of  qualified  persons  by  the 
committee:  in  endowed  schools  in  towns,  the  appointment  be- 
longs to  the  benefactor;  but  if  they  are  maintained  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  exercised  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. No  appointment  is  valid  until  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment. Detailed  regulations  are  added  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stallation, the  improvement,  the  promotion,  and  the  removal  of 
teachers,  all  contrived  so  as  to  enhance  their  respectability,  to 
awaken  and  confirm  in  them  a  sense  of  their  high  calling,  and  to 
purge  their  body  from  negligent  or  disreputable  members. 

We  have  already  given  a  general  view  of  the  authorities  by 
which  the  public  places  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  governed ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  these 
various  laws  is  ensured,  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  local  commit- 
tees of  the  country  schools  consist  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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authorities  of  the  pkce;  while  in  towns  the  management  of  them 
is  shared  by  a  member  of  the  municipal  magistracy.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  system  of  inspection  and  control  is  so  completely 
arranged,  that  no  considerable  dereliction  of  duty  can  take  plac« 
on  the  part  either  of  the  parents  or  teachers,  without  detection 
and  punishment. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  Prussian  law  does  not  permit  any 
fjerson  to  open  a  private  school  without  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  proper  authorities,  which  may  be  refused  in  case  of 
immorality  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  applicants. 
Unmarried  men  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  keeping  a  girls' 
school.  After  private  schools  nave  been  established,  they  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  officers  of  education,  who 
have  power,  if.Uiey  find  that  bad  books  or  masters  are  emplo^d, 
to  report  the  school  to  the  provincial  consistory,  which  may  with- 
draw the  permission  from  the  school. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  national  system  of  elementary 
instruction  for  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  established  by  the 
law  of  181  d  in  Prussia.  Even  in  the  imperfect  sketch  which  we 
have  ^iven  of  its  provisions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a 
truly  sincere  and  enlij^htened  desire  of  raising  the  condition  and 
advancing  the  civilization  of  the  people^  an  absence  of  all  narrow 
political  or  sectarian  views;  a  wise  foresight  in  providing  remedies 
tor  all  probable  abuses,  and  means  of  overcoming  all  |)robable 
obstacles;  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  power,  in  causing  it  to 
be  exercised  in  detail  by  those  who  have  local  and  minute  Know- 
ledge, and  superintended  in  general  by  those  who  have  the  widest 
and  farthest  views.  It  is  not,  however,  as  M.  Cousin  observes, 
to  be  supposed  that  so  complete,  so  extensive,  and  yet  so  prac- 
ticable a  law,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  single  individual. 
Not  only  the  outlines,  but  even  many  of  the  details  of  the  system, 
existed  previously  to  its  promulgation,  either  in  virtue  of  special 
ordinances,  or  b^  the  habitual  practice  of  certain  districts.  Thus 
the  legal  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
the  intimate  connexion  of  elementary  instruction  with  religion, 
date  from  the  age  of  the  Reformation  in  Prussia ;  to  which  great 
event  they  owed  their  origin,  as  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  Pro- 
testantism were  considered  as  synonymous  with  the  progress  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  law,  therefore,  was  in  great  mea* 
sure  an  act  of  codification  rather  than  of  new  legislation.  But  if 
it  did  not  create  a  new  system,  it  raised  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  an  uniform  standard,  it  made  universal  what  before 
had  been  only  partial,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  that  which 
before  had  only  existed  as  a  custom.  Such  zeal  and  diligence 
were  likewise  shown  in  executing  its  provisions,  as  well  by  the 
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minister  of  public  instfuciioii  as  by  all  the  proYincial  and  local 
authorities,  that  not  only  has  the  letter  of  the  law  been  strictly 
carried  into  effect,  but  in  some  instances  more  has  been  done 
than  was  required.  Thus  the  law  enjoins  the  establishment  of  a 
kurge  model  school  in  each  department:  in  seteral  departments, 
however,  small  model  schools,  preparatory  to  the  large  one,  hate 
been  founded.  The  eeal  of  the  goteniment  was,  howeter,  tem- 
pered vritfa  prudence,  in  applying  the  law  to  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  there  were  peculiar  obstacles  to  its  enforcement.  Thus  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  obligation  to  send  children  to 
school  had  not  existed,  the  clause  relating  to  compulsory  attend-' 
auce  was  at  first  suspended,  and  after  a  few  years  of  persuasion 
and  exhortation  had  induced  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  its  pro- 

Eiety,  the  suspension  was  removed  in  1625.  Great  caution  was 
ewise  required  in  applying  the  law  to  the  Jews^  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  part  of  the  Jrrussian  population,  who  feared  lest  the 
iRaith  of  their  children  should  be  snaken  by  the  public  education. 

The  universality  of  the  operation  of  the  Prussian  law  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistical  facts,  furnished  by  M.  Cousin  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  Report.  According  to  the  newest  census  the 
population  of  Prussia  amounts  to  12,726,61^  souls.  Of  this 
tmmt>er  there  were  in  the  year  1831, 4,767,07^  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  tromplete.  Now  it  is  reckoned  that  out  ot 
100  children  from  one  day  to  fourteen  years  oH,  43  (or  more  exactly, 
4t,  857  out  of  100,000)  are  between  seven  and  fourteen — the 
legal  age  for  attendance  at  school.  Consequently^  if  all  chihlren 
of  the  required  age  attended  the  public  schools,  the  number  ought 
to  be  2,043,030.  Now  it  appears  from  official  returns,  that  in 
1831  the  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary  schools 
was  2,021,421.  And  the  small  difference  between  these  two 
numbers  is  easily  explained,  when  we  remember  that  none  of  the 
children  under  fourteen,  educated  at  home  and  in  private  schools^ 
is  included  in  this  list,  and  that  in  1832  there  were  nearly  18,000 
scholars  of  the  same  age  in  the  Gvmnasia.  In  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  indeed,  children  attend  the  schools  before  the  age  of 
seven,  and  in  others  there  is  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance 
within  the  prescribed  age ;  so  that  the  number  of  children  under 
the  legal  age,  who  attend  in  the  more  advanced  provinces,  com- 
pensates the  deficiency  caused  by  the  absence  of  children  vdthin 
the  legal  a^e  in  the  more  ignorant  provinces;  but  even  with  this 
allowance,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  short  interval  between  18  Id 
and  1831,  the  Prussian  government  has  gone  very  far  in  enforcing 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  entire  rising  generation  of  the 
country. 

Having  given  this  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  successful  efforts  of  legislation  which  either  ancient  or  mo- 
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dern  history  can  furnish^  it  is  natural  to  ask^  what  b  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches?  what  light  does  it  shed  on  the  question  of 
national  education,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  opinions 
on  that  subject  commonly  entertained  in  this  counti^? 

In  the  first  place  we  may  remark,  that  it  proves  incontestably, 
by  the  solid  and  substantial  argument  of  complete  practical  suc- 
cesSy  that  a  system  of  national  education  is  not  a  mere  chimera ; 
that  it  is  not  a  phantom  of  the  brain,  imagined  by  dreaming  phi- 
losophers; but  a  mode  of  insuring  the  elementary  instruction  of 
all  cnildren^  which  may  be  established  and  maintained  not  less 
than  an  army  or  navy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of 
such  a  system  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments^ some  of  which  we  shall  presently  consider;  but  that  by 
wisdom,  zeal  and  perseverance  these  difficulties  and  impediments 
may  be  overcome,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  government  has 
irrefragably  demonstrated. 

Some  persons,  however,  say,  that  although  a  system  of  national 
education  may  be  practicable,  it  is  not  expedient;  that  teaching 
ought,  like  other  services,  to  be  left  to  the  natural  operation  of 
demand  and  supply;  that  people  need  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  do  that  which  they  will  do  voluntarily  without  law ;  and  that 
all  endowed  places  of  education  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
come worse  than  those  maintained  on  the  mercantile  principle. 
To  those  who  urse  this  argument,  we  answer,  that  the  fact  is  in- 
consistent with  weir  assertions;  that  in  this  country,  where  edu- 
cation is  left  to  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply,  the  education 
of  a  large  part  of  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  is  notoriously 
neglected;  that  in  many  parbhes,  and  even  districts,  there  is  an 
entire  want  of  school-houses,  and  more  especially  of  persons  qua- 
lified for  the  situation  of  schoolmasters.  The  reasons  of  this 
state  of  things  are  extremely  obvious.  Under  any  circumstances 
parents  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  neglecting  the  education  of 
their  children,  as  it  requires  an  outlay  of  money  for  which  they 
certainly  get  no  immediate  return,  and  probably  may  get  no  re- 
turn at  all.  Poor  f)arents,  however,  have  an  additional  motive ; 
for  not  only,  does  the  schooling  of  the  children  require  a  direct 
payment,  but  their  attendance  at  school  deprives  the  parents  of 
their  services  at  home,  or  their  gains  if  they  can  be  employed  for 
hire.  A  remarkable  instance  of  th,e  operation  of  this  interest  is 
furnished  by  the  evidence  taken  in  the  fast  spring  by  the  Factory 
Commission,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  system  of  employing 
children  in  manufactories  at  a  tender  age,  and  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time,  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the 
parents,  who  receive  the  wages  of  their  childrens'  labour,  and  are 
sometimes  even  maintained  by  it  in  entire  idleness.    The  evils  of 
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infant  labour,  which  have  been  so  loudly,  and  iii  part  with  justice, 
complained  of,  could  never  have  existed  if  a  system  of  national 
education  had  existed  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  custom  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  labourers  :  all  poor  people,  whether  in 
towns  or  in  the  country,  make  great  use  of  the  labour  of  their 
children ;  and  although  it  would  be  very  hard  altogether  to  de- 
prive a  poor  man  of  this  assistance,  yet  the  children  oueht  not  on 
that  account  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  their  parents.  It  is  to  diis 
practice  of  working  young  children  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents 
that  the  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  this  country  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, Sunday  not  being  a  working-day.  In  Prussia  the  law 
considers  that  Sunday  ou^ht  to  be  a  holiday  for  children  as  well 
as  parents ;  and  as  the  children  have  laboured  at  their  tasks  on 
the  week  days,  the  schools  are  closed  on  Sunday.  Uneducated 
persons  moreover  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  have  no  wish  to  impart  to  their  children  that  which 
they  do  not  seek  for  themselves.  Hence  the  Prussian  law  en- 
joins all  clergymen  and  school  authorities  to  seek  to  inspire 
parents  with  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  their  children,  and 
treats  the  duty  of  sending  children  to  school  as  being  like  other 
duties,  onerous,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  broken,  and  as  forming 
part  of  a  high  and  severe  code  of  morality,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  generally  understood.  If  children  provided  their  own  edu^ 
cation,  and  could  be  sensible  of  its  importance  to  their  happiness, 
it  would  be  a  want,  and  might  be  left  to  the  natural  demand  and 
supply ;  but  as  it  is  provided  by  the  parents,  and  paid  for  by 
those  who  do  not  profit  by  its  results,  it  is  a  duty,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  neglected,  rarents  moreover  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  and  cannot  personally 
superintend  the  education  of  their  children.  A  few  persons  may 
have  leisure  to  educate  their  own  children,  but  with  the  ^at 
mass  of  mankind,  education  must  be  delegated  to  professional 
teachers ;  for,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  **  if  the  grown  genenr- 
tion  was  successively  employed  in  educating  the  rising  generation, 
the  world  would  be  always  sowing,  and  would  never  gather  the 
harvest."*  But  the  check  exercised  over  a  schoolmaster  by  an 
absent  parent,  employed  about  bis  own  aflfairs,  and  probably 
ignorant  of  the  business  of  education,  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, bodi  in  quantity  and  quality;  and  Mr.  Babbage  might  add 

*  M.  de  Barante,  Tableau  d§  la  LitUrature  Franfaise,  p.  ISO.  Speaking  of  Rous- 
seau's £iDile.  "  Chi  poonrait  soutenir  avec  une  grande  probi^bilit^  au6  r^dacation 
publiqae  est  essenUellemeat  la  meilleare,  mais  il  est  clair  au  moins  qa  elle  est  n^oes- 
saire  pour  le  plus  grand  nombre.  Car  une  g^n^ration  entiere  ne  peut  pas  6tre  occup6e 
^  6Iever  la  suivante,  pour  qo*a  son  tour  cdle-ci  se  charge  d'en  instnur^  encore  une 
autre;  ce  serait  cultiver  uxa  cetse  en  ne  rtcttdllant  janu^a." 
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edttcalion  to  hit  Ibt  of  the  trticlM  of  which  the  prioo  is  miaed 
and  die  qimUtj  lowered  by  the  difficultj  of  Yorification.*  It  is 
because  the  vis  iMrtia  and  want  of  enterprise  in  the  teaehers  are 
more  powerful  than  the  Tigilanee  and  knowledge  of  the  parents, 
that  old  imperfect  systems  of  ednoation  are  propagated  in  unen^ 
dowed  sdiools;  and  the  improTements  in  endowed  estabUsh* 
flsenta  proceed  from  the  spontaasons  efforts  of  the  govemorss 
raAer  than  the  remonstrances  or  demands  of  the  parents*  The 
Latin  and  Oreek  Ghummars  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  still  used 
at  those  schools,  are  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  protection  the 
mercantile  principle  affords  against  the  retention  of  obsolete  and 
barbarous  modes  of  teaching  after  Ae  discovery  of  simpler  and 
more  compendious  methods.  Anodier  reason  too  why  edncatioa 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  ref^ulated  merely  by  the  demand,  is, 
that  parents  looking^  to  immediate  and  tangible  results,  have  a  dis« 
position  to  give  dieir  children  what  is  called  a  usejkl  education^ 
that  is,  to  teach  them  some  trade  or  calling,  to  give  diem  some 
prrfe$si(mal  knowledge,  by  which  diey  may  make  money. 

**  Were  there  do  public  institutions  for  education,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"  no  system,  no  idence  would  be  taugkt  for  wkkh  there  wtu  not  mme  ds* 
WHtnd,  orwkM  the  eircmmtmcei  cftke  timea  did  not  render  it  either  nec^* 
eary,  or  eomoenieni,  or  at  leatt  fmhionabk  #•  kam.  A  private  tcaditr 
ooidd  never  find  his  aocouni  in  teaebing  either  an  exj^oded  and  anti* 
quated  mlem  of  a  scitnoa  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  or  a  soience  uoi* 
vertaliy  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry  and 
nonsense."— ^wi^A  (^Naiions,  book  v.  ch,  1,  p.  3. 

The  principle  which  Adam  Smith  here  lays  down  is  strictly 
true,  and  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  it  is  correct  so  far 
as  it  goes;  but  although  the  mercantile  principle  insures  the 
abandonment  of  antiquated  absurdities^  it  does  not  insure  the 
inculcation  of  sound  and  solid  learning.  It  protects  the  learner 
against  judicial  astrology,  casuistry  or  scholastic  divinity,  as  it 
would  banish  the  study  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  world 
from  the  university  of  Salamanca^f  But  it  is  no  guarantee  that 
moral  and  religious  training,  that  the  infusion  of  scientific  and 
unprofessional  knowledgOi  of  which  the  offsets  w^Juture,  gtmroi, 
and  n^fitim%  will  form  part  of  a  course  of  education.  Under 
such  a  ^stem  a  bov  might  Iwrn  nothing  useless,  but  he  mipbt 
leave  unlearnt  much  that  was  highly  useful.  The  same  writer 
says,  that  **  no  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance 
upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well 
known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.''  This  assertion  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  fact :  if  two  courses  of  lectures  were  given 

*  Babbage  on  Macbinery  and  Manoftictores,  o.  14. 
t  See  Lyeirs  Elements  ^f  Geology,  vol*  1.  p.  fS,  fd  edr 
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tt  a  place  of  educMioo^  one  icientific»  pfeciae^  a;»teiiiatic«  accu^ 
rata  and  profound*  the  other  declamatory*  vaguo^  shallow  mhI 
popular*  the  latter  would  ha^e  by  far  the  best  attendance*  if  young 
men  were  left  to  their  choice.  Adam  Smith  further  remarks*  that 

^  Those  parts  of  education,  for  the  teaehhi^  of  which  there  ate  no 
pobHc  hntitutiens,  are  generally  the  best  tai^ht.  When  a  foong  man 
goes  to  a  fencing  or  dandng  school,  he  does  not  igsdeed  always  iMin  to 
IsBce  or  lo  dance  vary  well,  bm  be  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  £enoa  et 
to  dance*  The  three  most  essential  parts  of  literary  instruction*  to  readi 
write  and  account,  it  still  continaea  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  iu 
private  than  in  public  schools ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens  that  any  body 
tails  of  acquiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
them." 

These  remarks  are  no  doubt  true;  but  they  do  not  establish  the 
general  proposition  which  Smith  would  deduce  from  them.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  dancing  or  fencing  is  easy  of  acquisition*  and 
no  young  man  goea  to  a  dancing  or  fencing  school  who  doea 
not  deaire  to  learn  to  dance  or  fence*  as  quickly  and  perfectly  aa 
be  can.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  suo^ 
ceed  in  his  endeavours*  Thus  also  reading*  writing  and  arith^ 
metic*  aa  they  are  the  moat  essential*  so  they  are  the  simpleat  parta 
of  a  literary  education,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  for  the  higher 
classea  there  should  be  public  places  of  education*  in  order  to 
teach  that  which  every  diild  learns  at  home.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  every  parent  is  best  able  to  chooae  those 
more  general*  abstruse  and  scientific  studies*  which  ou|(ht  to  form 
part  of  every  liberal  education*  or  that  the  system  of  instructioo^ 
arranged  by  an  endowed  body*  when  subjected  to  a  proper  supesu 
intendence*  would  not  be  superior  to  the  fluctuatiug  and  unoon* 
nected  plans  of  private  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that 
nothing  is  important  in  education^  for  which  there  b  no  demand. 
There  are  some  things,  aa  reading  and  writing,  of  such  obvioaa 
and  prominent  utility*  and  which  it  would  be  ao  di^^ceful  not 
to  know,  that  for  the  uppar  ranks  they  may  be  safely  omitted  from 
any  public  system.  But  if  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  political  ew* 
Doray,  or  jurisprudeDce*  or  logic,  is  delivered  to  empty  bencbea, 
this  does  not  prove  dther  that  the  professor  follows  an  aatic|uated 
system*  or  that  the  subjects  are  trtfling  and  unimportant;  it  only 
proves  that  they  are  not  foMambk;  and  although  the  fencing  and 
dancing  master  may  have  more  pupils*  who  may  all  learn  what 
they  seek  to  learn,  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  fencing  and 
dancing  are  more  important  than  the  above-mentioned  sciences. 

Other  persons*  however,  who  may  admit  that  a  national  system 
of  instruction  is  practicable,  and  who  do  not  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  itsviofating.  the  principle  of  natural  demand  and  sap« 
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ply,  neverthelefls  conceive  that  an  extensive  plan  of  education  is 
likely  to  produce  various  evils;  one  of  which  often  insisted  on  is^ 
that  it  necessarily  has  an  irreligious  tendency.  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate 
on  Mr*  Roebuck's  late  motion,  that  he  conceived  that  the  system 
of,  national  education  lately  established  in  France,  was  intended 
to  make  all  the  people  Atheists  and  Dei^«  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  by  the  French  law,  religion  is  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  curate  or  the  pastor  is 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  the  curate  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrondissement  {Loi  sur  Vinstruction  primaire,  art.  I, 
17,  19);  moreover,  when  we  consider  what  are  the  opinions 
which  M.  Cousin  has  expressed  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  was  the 
person  principally  concerned  in  preparing  the  late  French  law  on 
primary  instruction,  we  have  no  doubt  diat  this  opinion  is  com- 
pletely erroneous ;  but  we  will  here  only  remark,  that  the  Prus- 
sian system  is  a  positive  proof  that  a  national  education  has  not 
necessariliif  an  irreligious  character.  The  Prussian  system  is 
throughout  based  on  religion;  the  ministers  of  the  different 
Christian  persuasions  are  everywhere  charged  vrith  its  superin- 
tendence and  management,  and  are  specially  enjoined  to  exhort 
1^1  parents  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  children,  in  sending  them 
to  me  public  school,  if  their  education  is  not  provided  for  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  entrusted  to  the  sole  care  of 
oburchmen,  but  a  vigilant  inspection  is  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  is  it  administered  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  per-, 
suasion  or  sect.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  national  system  has  not  an 
irreligious,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  not  necessarily  a  sectarian 
tendency,  and  does  not  tend  to  produce  religious  dissention  and, 
controversy,  which  some  people  think  must  inevitably  spring  from 
increased  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Prussia,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  enlightened  and 
practical  spirit  of  religion  which  prevails  in  it,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  theological  disputes  and  hatreds,  although  there  is  a 
considerable,  variety  of  religious  belief.  Those  persons  likewbe, 
who  object  to  the  advancement  of  education  on  the  ground  of  its 
connexion  with  liberal  or  revolutionary  ihctrines,  wouM  do  well 
to  consider  the  case  of  Prussia,  a  despotic  government  without  a 
legislative  assembly  or  a  free  press,  and  ask  themselves  whedier 
the  irresponsible  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarch  would  have 
been,  likely  to  show  such  e£fectual  zeal  in  its  cause,  if  they  ex- 
pected it  to  produce  in  the  remotest  degree  the  results  thus  attri- 
buted to  it.  Those  who  connect  anarchical  doctrines  with  the 
Siread  of  knowledge  and  the  progi:ess  of  political  inquiry,  pay 
ose  opinions  a  compliment  of  which  they  are  wholly  undeserving. 
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So  far  from  HnsettUng  men's  miDds,  nothing  la  so  likely  as  the 
slightest  tincture  of  political  or  historical  knowledge  ta»  teach 
them  the  uncertainty  of  revdutions,  and  the  improbability  of 
deriving  benefit  from  sudden,  violent,  and  extensive  changes  of 
government.  With  regard  to  the  security  of  property,  this  remark 
applies  with  even  greater  force;  and  it  is  vam  to  hope  that  crime 
can  be  e&ctnally  suppressed  by  improvements  of  police  and 
amendments  of  criminal  law,  so  long  as  the  poor  protect  and 
sympathize  with  the  thief,  the  rioter,  and  the  incendiary,  consider- 
ing them  as  persons  enlisted  on  their  side  in  the  great  war  against 
the  rich. 

It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  asserted  that  the  endowed  schoools 
and  the  exertions  of  private  societies  in  this  country,  furnish  ade- 
quate means  for  the  elementary  education  even  of  the  children 
whose  parents  are  desirous  to  provide  for  their  instruction,  much 
less  where  the  parents  are  indifferent  about  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  their  children,  and  seek  rather  to  profit  by  their 
labour.  The  agricultural  labourers  are  generally  considered  as  the 
most  uncultivated  part  of  our  population ;  as  the  cotmtry  districts 
are  least  furnished  vnth  schools,  and  the  difficulty  of  attendance 
where  the  school  is  at  a  distance  is  greater  than  where  it  is  close 
at  hand.  It  is  among  this  class  of  labourers  likewise,  that  the 
operation  of  the  poor  laws  has  been  chiefly  felt,  and  their  perni- 
cious influence  in  diminishing  industry  and  aggravating  poverty, 
in  extinguishing  all  forethought,  prudence  aiui  family  affection^ 
has  taken  from  parents,  in  a  great  degree,  both  the  means  and  the 
desire  of  properly  educating  their  children.  Even  among  the 
manufacturing  population,  who  for  the  most  part  are  more  en- 
lightened, and  have  greater  opportunities  of  instruction  than  the 
agricultural  labourers,  the  prospect  is  very  far  from  promising. 
The  Factory  Commissioners  state  in  their  general  report,  that 

"  It  appears  from  the  statements  and  depositions  of  witnesses  of  all 
classes,  that  even  when  the  employment  of  children  at  so  early  an  age 
and  for  so  many  hours  as  is  enstomary  at  present  produces  no  manifest 
bodily  disease,  yet  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  it  incapacitates  them 
from  receiving  instruction.  On  this  head  the  statements  of  the  children 
themselves  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  some  importance;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  young  children  very  generally  declare  that  they  are  too 
much  fatigued  to  attend  school,  even  when  a  school  is  provided  for 
ihtm!'— Report y  p.  29. 

The  evil  effects  of  early  labour  in  factories,  in  preventing  or 
curtailing  the  instruction  of  children,  have  been  most  felt  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  edu- 
cation was  in  the  most  satisfactory  state.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macgill,  Professor  of 

VOL,  XII.  NO.  XXIV.  u 
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Diviaitj  in  the  University  of  Glasgow^  coiit«iiied  in  Iba  F^ctoi^ 
Repofil. 

*'  Dr.  Macgill  stated  tBat  he  had  been  above  forty  years  a  minfster, 
and  had  resided  during  that  period  in  Glasgow  and  its  Tidnity;  that 
during  that  period  a  great  (feterioration  had  taken  place  ia  the  rdigkNi 
and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  in  thait  cky.  This  great  deteriomCm 
lie  eoDsidera  to  have  arisen  fran  a  Bvrober  of  concurring  canaas.  Amoag 
ibeae  he  certainly  indudes  the  early  age  at  which  children  of  boib  sexes 
are  sent  to  work  in  the  manufactories.  By  this  practice  the  domestic 
•Motions  are  injured^  the  bene6t  of  parental  superintendence,  instruction 
and  authority  is  not  enjoyed^  and  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  associa- 
tion of  multitudes  of  young  creaturesj  without  instruction,  principle,  or 
virtuous  habits  previously  formed,  is  felt  to  a  lamentable  deme.  The 
females,  even  when  preserved  from  the  worst  effects  of  such  debasing 
influence,  are  unfitted  for  domestic  duties;  and  the  boys,  prematurdj 
employed  in  labours  unsuited  to  theur  years,  and  too  soon  trasted  wm 
money,  acquire  a  distaste  for  regnkr  industry,  and  plui^  into  the  most 
wretched  courses.  The  race  whidi  succeeds  becomes  wone  than  tbe 
fcrroer;  parents  and  children  become  still  more  d^^eoerale,  and  a  gene* 
ral  profligacy  pervades  the  whole  population.  Tbe  time  for  edncatiea  is 
also  in  general  too  short.  Even  were  it  longer,  in  such  a  state  of  tbinp, 
he  apprehended  the  education  would  be  most  inadequate.  Fatigued  and 
dispirited,  the  scholars  would  learn  little 3  the  power  of  reading  would 
be  employed  without  the  disposition  to  employ  it.  Above  all,  religious 
truth  would  be  little  impressed  upon  their  mind,  and  heard  with  listless 
reluctance,  would  have  little  influence  on  their  character.** — First  Factoiy 
Rfportf  A.  2,  p.  72. 

We  have  not  here  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  various  circuns* 
stonces  which  prove  that  there  is  not  at  this  time  any  thing  like  a 
sufficient  provision  for  the  proper  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  kingdom,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
that  nnder  the  present  system  there  ever  will  be;  we  therefore 
Mily  say,  that  we  confidently  anticipate  that  those  persons  who  are 
ideeply  impressed  with  the  nanUbld  advantages  and  powerful  iafl«* 
'eace  of  edueation,  who  see  in  it  the  only  means  of  advancin^^  tbe 
civilization  of  the  people,  of  instilling  habits  of  practical  rehgion 
and  domestic  virtue,  of  implanting  the  love  of  order^  temperance 
and  regularity,  of  stifling  the  seeds  of  political  agitation,  of  quiet- 
ing unreasonable  expectations,  and  of  strengthening  the  security 
of  property,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ensure  the  general  diffusion  of  its  benents  without  making  it  a 
national  eztabliihmenU 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  in  tbe  first  place  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  central  authority,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
forming  part  of  the  civil  government,  in  whom  the  general  supers 
intendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  education  should  be  lodfecU 
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It  was  only  in  1819>  that  tbe  nuDittry  of  {Miblic  iBstnictHNl  was 
created  in  Proaaia,  the  busineis  of  that  departaiettt  haviiMr  pre* 
tIousIj  beloii|ed  to  the  miniatry  of  the  interior.  M,  voyain 
<*  conaidara  thit  change  aa  an  im|>rovenient  of  tbe  highaat  import* 
ance.  In  the  firat  plaoe  the  boainess  ia  much  better  doQe>  there 
being  a  centre  en  which  everything  dependa;  the  authority  alae^ 
being  more  powerful^  ia  better  obeyed.  Moreo?er|  the  high  rank 
of  the  head  of  the  pnblic  instruction  shows  the  importance  attached 
to  everything  which  concerns  education;  and  science  thustakea 
die  position  in  the  state  which  belongs  to  it"  (Rttfpori,  p.  148«) 
All  the  partial  attempts  at  centralization,  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  this  country,  have  been  attended  with  complete 
aucoess;  witness  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
and  tbe  consolidation  of  the  metropolitan  turnpike  tru^:  it  is 
moreover  understood,  that  the  commissioners  of  poor  law  in^niiy 
inland  to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  central  board  to  anper^ 
intend  the  management  of  the  poor-rate,  as  being  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  partial,  irre- 
gular, riiort*sighted  and  unthrifty  modes  of  administration.  Theife 
is  so  little  centralisation  in  the  executive  system  of  England,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  carrying  it  too  far  by  any  inconsiderable 
cbanses:  moreover,  under  a  system  like  that  established  in  Prus^ 
sia,  ^  chief  authority  would  in  fact  reside  with  the  local  autho* 
rities.  M.  Cousin  argues  with  great  force,  that  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  ought  to  be  the  head  of  a  board,  composed  ^f 
persons  who  should  not  go  out  with  the  government;  otherwise, 
be  Says,  the  maxims  and  principles,  or  tbe  management  of  the 
national  education  would  be  Nable  perpetually  to  fluctuate : 
moreover,  as  the  minister  could  not  be  equally  well  instructed  in 
aH  tbe  branches  of  knowledge  placed  under  his  care,  he  would 
be  forced  to  take  the  advice  of  interested  persons,  and  after  all, 
seKeltntion  and  influence  would  probably  carry  the  day«  In  Ibe 
preaefft  state  of  opinion  in  thia  country,  and  tbe  jealousy  which 
exists  of  all  authority,  and  all  high  and  well-paid  ofiicers  of  atate, 
it  wonM,  we  fear,  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  minister  could 
be  created  who  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  his  oolleagues 
as  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia. 
But  without  attempting  to  place  this  department  in  the  place 
which  (as  M.  Cousm  says)  justly  belongs  to  it,  we  have  no  ooubt 
that  a  central  board  of  administration,  established  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  revenue  boards,  consisting  of  men  of  science  and 
Nierature,  partly  lay  and  partly  clerical,  would  exercise  a  com- 
pletely efficient  superintendence  of  a  national  system  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  as  well  as  of  all  other  scientific  and  learned 
estabUshments. 

V2 
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There  are«  however^  many  obstacles  to  the  foandation  of.  a 
system  of  national  instruction  in  this  country,  which  do  not  arise 
from  general  objections  to  its  principle^  but  are  occasioned  by 
the  prevalence  of  peculiar  opinions  and  other  accidental  ciroum- 
fltances.  Among  the  chief  of  these  impediments  ve  may  men- 
tion a  general  indifference  to  the  subject  of  education ;  it  is  not 
so  much  that  people  consider  education  as  dangerous  or  hurtful ; 
but  they  are  not  aware  of  its  importance  both  to  the .  indindual 
and  the  community.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  convince  a  person  of  the  utility  of  logic :  for 
all  people  can  reason  either  well  or  ill ;  and  as  they  are  not  con- 
scious of  reasoning  ill,  they  do  not  perceive  their  need  of  a  test 
which  shall  distinguish  between  bad  and  good  reasoning.  Whereas 
if  a  person  has  not  learnt  arithmetic,  he  cannot  so  deceive  himself 
as  to  fancy  that  he  is  able  to  do  a  rule  of  three  sum,  or  lo  extract 
the  square  root.  It  is  the  same,  in  a  great  degree^  with  educa- 
tion :  persons  of  uncultivated  and  torpid  minds  are  not  aware  to 
what  an  extent  education  can  raise,  enlar^,  and  stimulate  the 
understanding :  in  how  great  a  measure  it  ensures  a  person's 
happiness,  and  makes  him  both  independent  of  the  world,  and  a 
safe  and  peaceable  member  of  society.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  no  zeal  in  the  cause :  and  do  not  care  to  promote  what  they 
are  unable  to  appreciate.  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy^  has  argued  that  barbarous  nations  have 
no  tendency  to  civilize  themselves :  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
argued  that  an  uneducated  society  has  no  tendency  to  educate 
itself;  the  impulse  must  come  from  above;  from  persons  who 
Jiave  created  the  want  which  the  others  do  not  possess.  For  this 
jeason  it  cannot  be  expected  that  education  will  ever  become  a 
popular  question ;  its  advancement  can  only  be  expected  from 
persons  of  public  spirit  and  comprehensive  views,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  undergo  much  thankless  labour,  and  to  sustain  nuidi 
unmerited  obloquy,  in  promoting  what  they  consider  the  good 
cause. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  negative  obstacle  of  indifference 
might  by  zeal  and  perseverance  be  overcome,  there  is  a  positive 
.obstacle,  of  a  most  substantial  and  serious  nature,  viz.  the  variety 
of  religious  faith,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Churchmen, 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  the  Koman  Catholics*  Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  establish  national  systems  of  education  in  this 
kingdom  have  been  thwarted  by  the  dissensions  of  rival  sects. 
The  efforts  of  the  late  Education  Commission  in  Ireland  were 
foiled  by  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  plan  now 
attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Education  has  met 
with  vehement  opposition  both  from  Churchmen  and  Presbytc^ 
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rians^  and  its  ultnnate  guccess  is  extremely  proUemaiticaL  Mr. 
BnNigfaaoi's  education  bill  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  the  English 
disseoters.  When  we  consider  the  entire  absence  of  theological 
controversy  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  in  Italy  and  Spain  on 
account  of  the  shiTery  of  the  press ;  in  France  and  Germany  on 
accouiH:  of  the  state  of  opinion ;  it  is  astonishing  to  contemplate 
the  activity  and  violence  of  the  religious  contest  kept  up  in  this 
country.  Every  sect  maintains  its  periodical  works,  its  magazines^ 
its  reviews,  and  its  newspapers ;  which,  however,  do  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  numberless  occasional  pamphlets,  tracts,  and 
loose  sheets;  and  the  warfare  is  further  maintained  by  field- 
preachings,  controversial  sermons,  conventicles,  and  other  public 
meetings.  A  large  part  of  our  modem  literature  consists  of 
polemical  divinity.  Even  popular  writers,  like  the  author  of  Little's 
I^oems  and  the  biographer  of  Lord  Byrou,  desert  those  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  which  they  are  fitted  to  excel,  in  order  to 
assume  the  unnatural  character  of  polemics.  An  indifferent 
spectator,  who  con^ered  the  effects  of  religion  in  parts  of  this 
kingdom  where  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  religious  disputation 
is  developed  with  the  greatest  acrimony,  might  with  some  reason 
diink  that  Christianity  was  a  religion  of  war,  not  of  peace,— of 
hatred,  not  of  love  :  that,  (to  use  Lord  Bacon's  expression,)  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  descended  on  mankind,  not  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  a  raven.  However  these 
disputants  may  differ  in  their  tenets,  they  agree  in  urging  them 
with  the  same  animosity,  and  assailing  their  opponents  with  the 
same  uncharitable  and  unreasoning  zeal.  Their  doctrines  are 
many,  but  their  spirit  is  everywhere  the  same.  If  one  ground  of 
dispute  is  removed,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  another.  They 
forget  all  they  agree  in,  that  they  may  contend  about  anything  that 
they  disagree  in.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  the  great 
body,  or  even  a  considerable  minorit^^  of  Christians  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination  in  this  kingdom  evmce  such  a  spirit  as  we  have 
described :  but,  unfortunately,  when  any  question  affecting  religious 
matters  arises,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  represented  and  h^ded 
by  professed  polemics,  that  is,  by  persons  destitute  of  any  love  of 
conciliation,  any  willingness  to  concede  uninipoitant  points^  or  to 
sacrifice  accidents  to  essentials.  .  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  pro- 
duce any  sincere  agreement  between  persons  m  this  state  of  mind» 
and  extremely  difficult  to  contrive  any  plan  in  which  all  parties 
will  acquiesce ;  nevertheless  we  are  convinced  that  all  attempts  to 
unite  opposite  sects  in  the  same  system  of  education  have  in  this 
country  hitherto  been  rested  on  a  false  foundation,  and  that  the 
method  adopted  in  Prussia  offers  the  only  chance  of  success. 
Prussia,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  population  of  different  religions ; 
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of  the  Cbmtian  part,  about  three-fifths  are  Protettants,  and  two- 
fifths  Catholics ;  there  is  likewise  a  considerable  number  of  Jews. 
The  Prussian  law  of  public  instruction  has  the  following  provi- 
sions to  meet  this  difficulty.  It  enacts  that  if  in  a  village  there 
are  two  schools,  maintained  by  different  sects^  they  are  not  to  be 
united ;  but  on  the  contrary ^  separate  schooU  are  to  be  encouraged, 
wherever  circumstances  admit  of  their  formation.  Wherever  a 
school  common  to  two  sects  is  thought  expedient,  the  consent  of 
both  parties  is  to  be  obtained^  and  every  convenience  and  security 
given  for  the  religious  education  of  the  several  scholars.  In 
establishing  the  school-society,  (that  is,  the  body  of  persons  vrho 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  school,  see  above,  p.  (278,)  the  num- 
bers  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  it  are  to  be  regulated  by 
their  proportion  in  the  district.  The  school  committee  is  likewise 
to  be  filled  on  the  eame  principle.  Where  there  are  two  masters, 
the  principal  master  is  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  majority,  the 
inferior  master  of  the  religion  of  the  minority,  (Rapport,  p.  176, 
2fil.)  On  the  subject  of  proselytism,  the  law  makes  the  follow* 
tng  declaration : — 

**  Since  in  cver^  school  of  a  CbristiaQ  state  the  prevalent  and  universal 
feeling  must  be  piety  and  r  deep  veneration  for  the  Deity,  every  school 
may  receive  cbildren  of  a  different  Christian  pei*suasion.  The  masters  and 
inspectors  should  most  carefully  avoid  every  kind  of  constraint  or  annoy- 
ance towards  the  children  with  regard  to  their  particular  creed.  No 
school  is  to  be  perverted  to  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children 
of  a  different  faith  from  that  of  the  school  are  not  required,  against  their 
own  or  their  parents*  will,  to  participate  in  the  religions  instruction  or 
exercises.  Separate  masters  of  their  own  futh  will  be  entmsted  with 
their  religious  instruction;  and  whenever  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
master  for  each  belief,  the  parents  must  attend  to  the  religions  education 
of  their  own  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  them  to  learn  the  doctrines 
of  the  school."— p.  191. 

Now  in  this  country  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  a  funda« 
mental  principle  in  contriving  all  systems  of  national  education, 
that  the  children  of  different  sects  should  as  much  as  possible  be 
educated  in  common ;  and  that  a  separation  of  schools  tends  only 
to  widen  the  breach  and  inflame  the  animosity  already  existing 
between  the  different  religious^  persuasions.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  benefits  attempted  to  be  gained  by  this  system  are 
only  to  be  ensured  by  the  opposite  course ;  that  a  conflict  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  conflicting  elements  as  far  asunder 
as  possible ;  that  an  explosion  is  to  be  prevented,  not  by  attempt- 
ins  to  accustom  gunpowder  to  the  contact  of  fire,  but  by  care- 
fully removing  the  one  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other. 
Divide  et  inq>era  is  the  maxim  which  should  guide  the  conduct 
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of  one  Hi/ho  ha«  to  arrange  the  education  of  conflicting  $ecH,  sepa* 
rated  by  irreconcilable  difierences.  We  agree  with  M.  CouBin  in 
thinking  that  all  national  elementary  education  ought  to  be 
founded  on  religion  ;*  but  it  ought  not  to  be  founded  solely  on 
At  established  religion,  A  national  system  of  education  should 
be  free  from  all  imputation  of  proselytism,  or  of  being  favourable 
to  the  clergy  of  one  religious  denomination  more  than  another. 
The  law  should  as  much  as  possible  ensure  and  enforce  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child,  providing  sufficient  securities  that  the 
children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  Brougham's  education  bill  was  lost  because  the  dissenters 
considered  it  too  favourable  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
system  which  he  proposed  was  in  truth  faulty  as  being  without  a 
tnain  spring:  it  wanted  a  central  authority,  unconnected  with  any 
peculiar  religious  persuasion  ;  and  hence  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
too  much  on  the  Established  Church,  the  only  eiusting  organized 
body  to  which  he  could  look  for  assistance.  A  central  board, 
free  from  all  religious  bias,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the/u/- 
crum  on  which  the  entire  system  of  education  should  ultimately 
rest ;  and  every  facility  ought  to  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
separate  schools  for  the  dissident  sects,  by  the  members  of  those 
dissident  sects.  At  the  same  time  ample  security  should  be  re- 
quired and  enforced  by  a  vigilant  inspection,  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  should  be  followed  in  them,  and  that  no 
mischievous  books,  such  as  those  formerly  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  Ireland,  should  be  read.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, all  dissenters,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catho- 
lics, would  have  the  alternative  either  to  maintain  separate  schools 
of  their  own,  in  whicfi  they  would  undertake  to  teach  the  entire 
course  of  elementary  instruction  required  by  the  state,  or  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  estab- 
lished church.  M.  Cousin  states  it  as  '^  a  lamentable  fkct,  that 
die  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France  are  generally  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  instruction  of  the  people.^  (Uapport,  p.  255.)  The 
same  statement  has  often  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  ;  but 
though  some  members  of  that  body  may  be  bieoted  and  timid, 
and  others  lukewarm  or  indolent,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority 
are  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education; 

*  There  b  an  exeellent  pasiage  on  this  subject  in  M«  Cousin's  Report,  p.  394-^i 
which  fiothinp  bat  our  want  of  space  prerents  us  from  extracting.  Some  remarlis  ^q 
the  same  subject  may  also  be  found  in  Chalmers's  Political  Ecmumy,  eh.  15. 

f  An  able  and  elaborate  account  of  this  bill,  and  the  groands  of  the  opposition  to 
ft,  may  be  foond  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol,  94,  p.  f  14— f  54.  and  t d,  35,  p.  t14-* 
$57.  On  its  connexion  with  the  Church  estabhsbnient^  set  particularly  rel.  34| 
p.  246i 
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and  as  the  cree^d  of  the  Church  of  England  is  still  the  faith  of 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  as  the  established  clergy  by 
the  degrees  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  distribution  over  the 
country,  afford  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration,  and  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  respectable  and  well- 
educated  public  functionary  resident  in  every  parish,  every  syst^n 
of  national  education  for  England  must  in  great  measure  depend 
for  its  success  on  the  co-operation  and  superintendence  of  the 
Established  Church. 

But  su{>posing  that  a  system  of  national  education  could  be 
proposed  in  which  all  the  different  religious  persuasions  of  this 
country  should  accyiiesce,  we  are  next  met  with  the  formidable 
question,  whence  are  to  come  the  funds  from  which  its  expenses 
are  to  be  defrayed  ?  In  solving  this  financial  problem,  we  would 
keep  in  view  the  example  of  Prussia,  {ante,  p.  279)»  and  would 
in  the  first  place  appropriate  the  funds  of  all  endowed  schools, 
destined  either  to  general  purposes  comprehended  in  the  ele-* 
mentary  course  of  instruction  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  state,  or  to 
purposes  no  longer  useful,  and  obviously  only  fitted  for  a  former 
state  of  society.  The  endowments  of  schools  founded  for  pe- 
culiar and  exclusive  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  specified  sects 
or  trades,  would  of  course  not  be  interfered  with.  A  very  con- 
siderable sum  would,  we  believe,  annually  flow  from  this  source, 
which  now  from  its  imperfect  and  unsystematic  management, 
is  productive  of  comparatively  little  benefit.  In  the  next  place, 
in  whatever  parish  this  resource  was  either  wanting  or  insufficient, 
we  would  impose  a  rate  (on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  a  poor- 
rate,  or  a  road-rate)  on  a  certain  part  of  the  parishioners ;  and  if 
the  parish  was  either  from  poverty  or  the* pressure  of  the  poor- 
rates  unable  to  bear  an  additional  burden,  it  should  be  empowered 
to  call  a  county  rate  in  aid.  Special  provisions  would  of  course 
be  required,  in  order  to  meet  the  cases  of  small  parishes  which 
might  not  require  a  separate  school,  and  populous  parishes  in 
towns,  which  would  require  several.  The  feasibility  of  this  part 
of  the  plan  would  in  great  part  depend  on  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempts \yhich  will  be  made  to  amend  the  English  poor-laws,  and 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  Uie  poor-rates,  which  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  appear  to  be  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  That 
this  formidable  evil  will  be  arrested  in  its  course  is  what  no  one 
can  be  bold  enough  to  predict :  but  that  it  may  be  arrested,  we 
entertain  no  doubt.  It  would  likewise  be  proper  to  admit  the 
mercantile  principle  in  the  national  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  ad- 
missible, and  to  require  a  payment  for  all  children  whose  parenter 
were  not  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  unable  to  incur  such  an  ex- 
pense.    By  this  means  there  would  be  an  additional  inducement 
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to  the  i>egii)ar  attendance  of  the  children,  and  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  die  good  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster^  if  he  received  a 
proportional  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained.  The  maintenance 
of  model-schools  for  teachers  ought,  we  think,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  counties.  And  this  is  a  point  of  primary  importance ; 
as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  (as  M. 
Cousin  says)  is  generally  recognised  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodness 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  master.  There  is 
at  present  in  this  country  no  provision  whatever  for  this  impor- 
tant subject.  We  learn  from  the  Factory  Report  that  operatives 
of  both  sexes  often  officiate  on  Sundays  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
schools :  the  Edinburgh  Review  speaks  of  **  the  barbarous  man- 
ner in  which  the  Scotch  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined, 
appointed,  paid  and  supenntended/'  (No.  cxvi.  p.  5^);  and  it  is 
known  that  the  schoolmasters  of  Ireland  are  frequently  persons  of 
most  worthless  character,  and  that  the  threatening  letters  and  Cap- 
tain Rock  notices  which  abound  so  much  in  that  country,  m 
many  cases  emanate  from  them.  The  Prussian  law,  by  which 
the  schoolmasters  are  made  as  it  were  an  order  in  the  state,  the 
clergy  of  education,  and  provided  with  a  small  retired  annuity, 
appears  to  us  in  every  way  worthy  of  imitation.  The  expenses 
of  a  central  establishment  ought,  we  think,  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  public  revenue ;  and  some  contributions  towards  the  heavier 
expenses,  such  as  the  building  of  schools,  might  be  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  parliamentary  srants,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
duly  appropriated  by  responsible  persons,  and  the  schools  built  by 
means  of  the  sums  so  granted  would  belong  to  the  state :  instead, 
like  the  £^fiOO  now  proposed  to  be  granted  for  the  building 
of  schools  in  England,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
granted  for  many  years  to  private  societies  in  Ireland,  of  being  ex- 
pended and  often  wasted  by  irresponsible  persons,  on  schools 
which  do  not  become  the  property  of  the  public.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  if  the  burdens  of  an  education  establishment  were 
divided  in  the  manner  which  we  have  suggested,  the  expense  to. 
the  public  would  be  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  greatness 
of  the  object,  and  the  immense  resources  of  this  country.  Prussia 
with  a  revenue  of  less  than  eight  millions  ((£7,590,476),  educates 
her  entire  population  (nearly  as  large  as  that  of  England),  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  £360,000  a  year,  of  which  sum  the  state  contributed 
m  1831  about  £48,000,  (Cousin,  i2appor^  p.  268,  Supplement 
p.  15).  How  small  a  part  of  the  sum  annually  raised  in  Eng- 
land as  poor  rates  for  corrupting  the  poor,  would  be  sufficient  to 
educate  them  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue  ! 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  elementary  instruction,  there  is 
not  of  course  much  room  for  doubt.    Reading,  writing  and  arith- 
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luetic  are  the  necessary  avenues  and  means  of  knowledge;  bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  knowledge  in  ti^selves) 
that«  like  languages,  ttiey  are  mere  imtrumenis,  and  do  not,  so  far 
as  they  are  mere  instruments,  produce  any  beneficial  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  learning.  The 
great  object  therefore  is  to  establish  an  education,  not  of  merely  in- 
strumental knowledge,  but  of  fads,  principles  and  habits  i  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  course  of  schooling  continued  through 
several  years,  and  not,  as  is  customary  in  England,  confined  to 
one  day  in  the  week,  and  barely  sufficient  to  teach  die  elements 
of  reading  and  writing.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  it  is  im- 
politic to  teach  the  lower  classes  to  write,  as  they  thus  leafn  how 
to  forge  and  to  direct  parcels  of  stolen  goods.  But  the  object  of 
a  good  education  should  be,  not  merely  to  teach  a  child  to  write, 
but  to  teach  him  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  power  which  he 
has  acquired.  Mere  readers  ana  writers  and  casters  of  accounts 
may  be  as  vicious  and  idle  as  a  man  who  cannot  say  his  alphabet; 
but  to  maintain  that  the  character  is  not  improved  by  a  good 
moral  and  religious  education,  seems  to  us  as  absurd  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  sun  is  not  the  source  of  light  and  that  the  moon  is 
not  the  cause  of  tite  tides;  for  not  only  is  die  character  improved 
by  this  means,  but  it  is  the  onli/  means  of  improving  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Ashwoi^h,  a  cotton 
manufacturer  of  Bolton,  taken  by  the  Factory  Commission,  throws 
so  much  light  on  several  of  the  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  length,  we  venture  to  insert  it. 

''  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  charge  of  the  education  of 
children  In  mills  should  be  defrayed  where  the  parents  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  it  ? — If  the  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  factory  children  exclusively,  and  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  education  and  early  training  into 
proper  habits  of  life  (as  I  think  there  ought  to  be),  I  think  that  the  ma* 
nufacturer,  if  he  were  to  be  answerable  far  the  education  oi  the  children, 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  liie  amount  paid  for  schooling  Atom  his  quota 
of  Iba  poor's  vatos# 

*'  Why  do  you  think  that  the  expense  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
poor's  rates? — I  think  that  the  parish  ought  to  pay  for  the  training  of 
the  inlmnt  poor^  inasmuch  as  that  training  has  a  tendency  to  relieve  the 
parish  from  after  burthens.  The  master  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  made 
to  pay,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  claim  for  the  after  services  of  children. 
They  may,  at  any  time,  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  education  he 
has  given  them,  by  removing  to  another  mill  or  entering  into  some  other 
Occupation. 

'*  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  education  and  training  the  infant 
poor  in  relieving  the  parish  from  after  buithenst-^Tes.  The  t<ywnship 
of  Torton,  where  I  resldei  has  the  privilege  (under  a  bequest  of  Ham* 
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pbaity  CbwUiAm^  Esq.)  of  ««idhig  len  or  iwtbfe  bojpi  lo  a  obiritf 
scbooif.wiifBie  they  wm  botfdtd  aod  edoeated.  This  privikge  hM  betii 
M^ed  Cm:  nearly  a  cenittry  aad  a  balf  |  and  J  have  heard  it  remarhedt 
that  during  the  recoUectum  qf  the  oldest  qficers  and  residefUe  of  the  tamn^ 
ship  (mly  Two  instances  xcereknoxon  where  the  persons  who  had  been  educated 
under  this  privilege  had  recerced  parochial  relief.  One  of  tbese  persons 
was  for  seven  years  at  school^  and  never  could  learn  his  born-book  or 
alpbabet^  and  was^  in  fact^  a  kind  of  balf-idiot.  In  the  otber  case» 
relief  was  only  claimed  in  extreme  old  age^  and  wben  tbe  famify  of  tbe 
pauper  bad  deserted  bim. 

^*  Were  the  persons^  upon  whose  children  diis  privilege  was  con- 
ferred, of  the  labouring  claMs  ? — ^Yes  3  all  of  them.  They  were  annually 
sefeoted  by  the  guardians  of  tbe  poor* 

'^  Why,  toeing  tbe  pecauiary  benefit  dcrvred  Broan  tbe  eduoatioii  thus 
given  to  a  few  ohildren^  have  not  exertions  been  made  to  extend  tbe 
bepefits  of  a  similar  education  to  all  the  poor  children  of  the  township  i— 
in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  rate-payers  are  persons  who  would  them* 
selves  have  benefited  by  a  like  education ',  in  tbe  next  place,  they  have 
not  all  a  permanent  interest  in  ihe  welfare  of  tbe  place;  and  the  imme- 
diate expense  would  produce  an  impression  to  outweigh  remote  conside- 
rations, if  they  were  accustomed  or  able  to  entertain  them.  Tbey  have 
many  of  them  limited  means,  and  narrow  views  of  tbese  advantages. 

'*  Are  Uiere  not  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  education  ? — I  think  that  there  are  very  few  who  have  not 
had  an  education  to  enaUe  Hbtm  to  read  and  write,  but  tbere  cert^nly 
are  some  whose  education  has  not  been  liberal  or  extensive. 

This  being  tbe  case,  that  with  such  evidence  of  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages of  education  (setting  aside  tbe  moral  advantages),  whilst  on  tbe  one 
side  you  have  parochial  authorities  whose  views  are  so  narrow  as  not  to 
prompt  them  to  take  measures  to  ensure  those  advantages,  and  on  the 
other,  manufacturers  whose  education  has  not  been  liberal,  and  who  are 
therefore  not  likely  to  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  education  of 
others,  would  not  some  extraneous  securities  be  requisite  to  secure  a  real 
and  efficient  education  to  the  classes  in  question } — I  think  that  in  places 
where  enlightened  and  benevolent  individuals  do  not  come  forward  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  direct  tbe  education  requhred  for  children  who  would 
come  under  tbe  contemplated  restrictions  in  their  hoars  of  wt>iklog, 
means  should  be  taken  to  secure  iu  efficieaoy."-^ecomljP<icfoiy  ii^rf» 
E.  p»  1.* 

There  is,  moreover,  another  circumstance  connected  ivhh  the 
political  state  of  this  country,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
reference  to  this  question.  Those  who  think  it  dangerous  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  judge  correctly  in  wishing 
to  withhold  political  power  from  them;  but  as  the  Reform  Act 
has  given  a  large  share  of  political  power  to  tbe  people,  it  can  no 

«  3m  alto,  en  tbe  gtiMtal  diffMiOD  aad  ibo  beadiu  ol  ednestioa  mooiig  tiie  naiio- 
f)iotiiriqg  dsiset  in  tbe  United  Statei,  tbe  evidepce  qf  Mr*  J^iaes  Kempsoq,  ^f  Pbil*- 
delphia,  in  thie  First  factory  tteport,  £.  p.  iti . 
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looger  be  safe  to  limit  tbeir  means  of  knowledgpe,  eten  ia  ti^ 
views  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  eslension  of  their  rights. 
On  the  contrary,  all  parties  must  now  admit  that  not  only  ongbt 
popular  instruction  to  be  encouraged,  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
emured,  as  affording  the  only  guarantee  for  the  proper  use  of  that 
power,  which,  whe&er  wisely  or  ununsdyt  has  at  any  rate  irrevo' 
cably  been  granted  to  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  this 
country. 

Any  general  measure  on  &is  subject  ought  to  be  the  result  of 
accurate  and  extensive  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  and  be 
so  framed  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  various  reli* 
gious  sects  and  parties  who  would  be  affected  by  it:  it  should 
not  be,  like  so  many  of  the  measures  which  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  parliament,  the  extemporaneous  production  of  a 
person  occupied  with  other  matters,  a  mere  skeleton  of  legislation, 
wanting  flesh  and  blood: 

**  Not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripened  miit  of  wise  delay.'* 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country  however,  any 
law  on  national  education  must,  as  Cousin  says  of  France,  (p.  1245,) 
be  in  great  measure  provisionaL  The  great  and  ultimate  object, 
viz.  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  within  certain  pre- 
scribed ages,  can  only  be  approached  by  slow  and  cautious  steps; 
and  custom  must  previously  establish  what  the  law  should  after- 
wards enforce.  The  new  French  law  is  silent  on  this  subject; 
the  Prussian  government,  as  we  have  seen  above,  only  introduced 
this  obligation  graduallyjn  some  of  its  provinces.  When,  how- 
ever, we  recollect  that  the  late  Factory  Act  has  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  interest  of  their  parents,  and  to 
improve  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  duty  might  be  hnposed  by  law  in  some  modified 
form»  as  either  for  a  part  tof  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  week; 
m  addition  .to  which,  all  moral  incentives  should  be  used,  such 
as  exhortations  of  the  local  authorities,  the  ministers  of  religion, 
8ic.  in  order  to  habituate  parents  to  the  practice  of  this  duty  to 
their  children,  and  to  facilitate  its  ultimate  imposition  by  law. 

We  have  before  examined  many  of  the  objections  which  might 
be  made,  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  to  a  compulsory  plan, 
of  national  education,  though  we  think  that  they  are  partly  founded 
in  error,  and  at  any  rate  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the  counter- 
vailing advantages.  We  do  not  however  expect  that  the  arguments 
to  which  we  have  adverted  will  be  mucn  brought  forward  in 
popular  discussion :  the  chief  objections  to  such  a  system  will 
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probably  come  ki  the  form  of  such  phrases  as  the  following  r — 
''  tyrannical  interference  with  natural  right/'  ^'  drilling  people  into 
knowledge  and  virtue/'  ''  borrowing  measures  from  despotic 
governments/'  *'  not  suit  our  free  constitution,"  &c.  Those  who 
may  urge  such  objections  will  do  well  to  cast  their  eyes  on  our 
system  of  poor  laws,  a  system  the  excellence  of  which  it  was  for 
many  years  unpatriotic  to  doubt,  and  which  even  now  passes  with 
many  people  as  a  model  of  benevolence,  charity  and  humanity; 
and  consider  why  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  maintmance  of 
the  poor  is  less  **  tyrannical/'  less  ''  suitable  to  our  firee  constitu- 
tion/' less  ''  an  interference  with  natural  right/'  than  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  educatitm  of  the  poor.  Those  who  judge  of 
political  measures,  not  by  die  sound  of  obnoxious  epithete,  but 
by  the  good  or  evil  effects  which  they  either  produce  or  prevent, 
will .  probably  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
although  both  poor  laws  and  national  education  may  be  founded 
on  legal  compulsion,  the  one  system  is  beneficial  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  other  is  pernicious.  The  one  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  taxation  on  which  it  depends, 
as  the  numbers  and  claims  of  the  paupers  augment,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  pauperism  is  more  completely -organiaed;  the  other  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  rate  and  amount  of  its  taxation,  as  in 
eaeh  socoeeding  generation  the  parents  having  better  learnt  to 
estimate  the  ben^ts  of  education,  and  gained  the  industnous 
habits  which  it  inspires,  will  be  both  more  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  the  schooling  of  their  childreB*  The  one  has  a  tendency  to 
generate  foresight,  prudence,  industry,  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits; 
the  other,  to  generate  improvidence,  recklessness,  indolence,  pro- 
fligacy and  irregularity.  The  one  has  a  tendency  to  create  habits 
of  respect  to. the  law  and  the  magistrate,  to  teach  the  sacredness 
of  the  right  of  property,  and  to  streng&en  the  natural  affecti<ms; 
•the  other  tends  to  break  the  links  which  bind  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
to  set  the  pauper  against  the  government  and  the  law,  to  encou- 
rage inantHordinatioB,  to  teach  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  paofier 
varies  directly  as  the  terror  of  die  rale-payer,  and  to  entingQish 
the  feelings  of  family  and  kindred.  Each  ^stem  tends  to  move 
on  with  a  constantly  accelerated  velocity,  and  perpetually  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  its  operation;  but  the  increase  of  the  one  ia  know- 
ledge, industry,  wealth,  morality,  good  ordor  and  happiness;  the 
anciease  of  the  other  is  ignorance,  vice,  misery,,  idleness,  poverty^ 
insurrection  and  national  ruin*. 
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Aet.  II. — 1.  Histoire  de  fa  Renaissance  de  ta  LibertS  en  TiaKe, 
de  ses  progris,  de  sa  d(cadence,  et  de  sa  cMte,  par  J.  C,  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1 8S2.  (The  same 
in  English,  under  the  title  of  A  History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics, being  a  View  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Italian 
Freedom,  being  vol.  aXVII. of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.) 

2.  Storia  Fiorentina  di  Ricordano  Mallspini,  dalF  edificazione  cU 
Firenze  al  1282,  seguitata  da  Giacotto  Malispini,^«o  al  1826. 
2  vols.  Itmo.     Livorno,  1830. 

3.  Cronaca  Itoreniina  di  M^ser  Dino  Compa^ni^  dal  1280  ul 
1312^  cou  note  di  Antonio  Benci.     12fno,  Lavoi-noy  1830. 

4*  lU^irie  FiomUim  di  Nioeol^  Madunvelli^  tt  vol.  I61110. 
Itfdia,  1810. 

5.  Vitm  di  Fedtriffo  Butharoma,  per  Messer  Coflimo  Bartoli,  am 
mie.     16010.   Mihino,  18«9- 

6.  Storia  di  Milano  di  Retro  Verri.  4  vol.  8vo.  Milano,  1824-5. 

7.  Istoria  d^Italia,  antica  e  modema^  del  Cavaliere  Luigi  Bossi. 
19  vol.  8vo,    Milano,  1819-23. 

Ws  look  upon  hiatorical  abridgments  and  reiumis  as  we  do  upon 
Maps  on  a  amall  soale,  as  being  the  OMsns  of  coinnianieatii^  a 
general  though  supefficial  acquakitaBee  with  the  gmt  outKnes  of 
VMOua  natiottB  and  countriei,  and  of  prapariog  the  mind  of  the 
student  for  deeper  in^8tigation»  if  it  should  be  reqairtct.  To  ex- 
pect any  thing  more  from  an  abridgement  would  be  unreasonable. 
All  we  require  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  should  curtail  without  mu» 
tilatingt  compress  without  disfiguring,  adhere  strictly  to  facts  and 
dales>  and  aroid  as  mudi  as  possible  all  reduadaueies  of  expres- 
siea,  all  unnecessary  disquisitions  and  reflections.  The  st]4e 
fl^ight  to  approach  te  that  of  a  chronicle.. 

M.  de  Sisfflondi's  ^  History  of  die  Italian  Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages''  has  been  now  king  before  the  pnbhc.  Judgment 
has  been  prenenBoed  on  thai  work,  and  upon  Aa  whole  it  has 
been  favouiable.  Ealansive  information,  eloquence  of  style,  dt»- 
crimination  in  the  sdeotion  and  arrangennent  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  details,«-«tbese  and  other  valudble  requisites  of  a  great 
hastofical  work  have  been  acknowledged  in  it«  One  quality, 
however,  has  not  been  found  so  thoroughly  evident,  and  that  is, 
strict  impartiality.  M.  Sismondi's  libenil  ardour,  natural  enough 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  made  him .  enthusiastio  for  die  mm$  of 
liberty,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  substance.  This  has  been  re* 
marked  b^  several  of  his  admirers,  by  men  attached  to  liberty,  but 
not  worshippers  of  every  fallacious  idol  that  has  been  set  up  at 
times  as  the  image  of  the  goddess.    Yet  in  M«  Sismondi's  great 
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\vork,  the  bias  was  io  bis  judjgmeot  oqI;^  for  his  qarradve  was 
generally  impartial  and  conscientious,  and  the  reader  might  in- 
dulge in  agood4empered  smile  now  and  th^  at  seeing  how  much 
his  facts  were  at  variance  with  his  conclusions.  But  in  the  abridg* 
ment  now  before  us,  which  he  has  styled  the  ''  History  of  Italian 
Freedom/'  most  of  the  instructive  details  have  been  necessarily 
left  out,  while  die  predilections  of  the  author  are  set  forth  with  all 
the  dogmatism  of  a  preorganized  system*  The  manner  of  it  has 
too  much  the  tone  of  a  special  pleading.  The  quarter  of  a  cen«- 
tury  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes  of 
M.  Sismondi's  great  work,  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have 
somewhat  sobered  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  without  affecting 
his  liberal  principles ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  have  found  a  greater 
appearance  of  juvenility  in  the  present  than  in  the  former  work. 
Has  the  sun  of  July,  1830,  had  any  influence  in  producing  this 
effect? — that  sun  whose  light  has  proved  a  safe  guidance  to  those 
who  have  avaiM  themselves  of  it  in  sober  earnestness  to  find  their 
way,  while  to  many  others,  and  some  of  them  able  men  too,  it  has 
been  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  leading  them  astray  into  the  wilds  of 
abstract  fancies,  and  of  stale,  unprofitable  and  long  exploded 
schemes* 

However  this  may  be^  we  cannol  approve  of  the  sententiotts 
tone  of  M«  Sismondi'a  abridgment,  and  we  shall  always  reo^m* 
mend  our  friends  not  to  form  their  judgment  by  this  shorter  pubr 
lication,  but  to  refer  to  his  really  valuable  and  instructive  '<  Hia^ 
tory  of  the  Italian  RefHiUics  of  the  Middle  Ages."  And  as 
several  of  the  old  Qhreniclers  of  those  times  have  been  lately  re* 
produced  in  Italy,  we  have  placed  them  at  the  bead  of  this 
article^  in  which  we  purpose  to  exhibit,  m  as  brief  apace  as  poa^ 
aiUe^  a  progressive  view  of  the  rise,  dedine  and  fall  of  the  Itidiaa 
free  cities,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  two  of  the  principal  onea, 
Milan  and  Florenoe. 

The  Italian  citiea  were,  under  the  Loi^obards*  sul))e€t  to  their 
fespective  dukes,  who,  like  all  the  other  men  m  auth^ri^y  ha*- 
longed  to  the  oonquering  nation.  The  Italians,  or  Ro$mm  as  thej 
were  then  called,  had  no  share  in  the  civil  govemmeoit,  but  in  the 
capacity  of  ckrke,  filled  most  of  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
ehurch.  After  the  fall  of  the  Longobards,  Charlemagne  and  Us 
successors,  who  favoured  the  church  and  had  been  favoured  by  it, 
gave  temporal  power  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,  bestowed  on 
them  feudal  tenures,  and  in  many  instances  made  them  counts  or 
^  Ifovemors  of  the  city  and  territory  where  their  sees  lay*  Mean* 
time  the  lay-vassals  of  the  crown  were  multiplied,  through  tka 
policy  of  the  first  Carlovingian  moaarchs,  and  numerous  eomHa* 
marquises  and  barons  arose  all  over  the  conntiju    It  is  wril 
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known  how  these  feudal  tenures,  which  were  at  first  held  during 
pleasure,  or  at  most  for  life,  became  hereditary  in  the  families  of 
the  holders  during  the  weak  and  distracted  reigns  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  emperprs,  and  how  the  great  feudatories^  in  order  to 
strengthen  themselves,  granted  sub-infeudations  to  their  respective 
vassals,  thus  usurping  the  powers  of  the  crown.  Hence  a  swarm 
of  nobles,  or  milites,  in  every  district,  and  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  and  the  villeins  or  roturiers,  who  were  free  but  ig- 
noble. The  land  was  divided  chiefly  among  the  former,  who 
cultivated  it  by  means  of  their  serfs  or  their  freedmen  (aldiani). 
There  were  also  free  landed  proprietors,  who  were  not  noble,  not 
being  possessed  of  a  fief,  but  who  had  allodial  property ;  these 
were  called  arimanni.  The  cities  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  men 
bom  free,  though  not  noble,  or  who  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
and  who  carried  on  trades  and  professions,  and  they  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers,  industry  and  importance. 

The  Archbishops  of  Milan  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  ju- 
risdiction over  the  city  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  always, 
however,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  or  King  of  Italy,  who  gave 
them  the  investiture  as  their  first  vassals  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 
As  such  they  raised  their  contingents  of  militia,  and  even  ap- 
peared personally  in  the  field,  either  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign, 
or  more  frequently  upon  their  own  account,  to  extend  their  power 
over  neighbouring  districts.  Thus  we  find  Amulph  making  war 
against  the  Marquis  of  Asti,  and  Heribert  against  the  town  of 
Lodi.  The  kings  of  Ital^  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  as  well  as 
their  successors,Beren^arius,  Hugo  of  Provence,  Othoof  Saxony, 
were  elected  by  the  bishops  and  the  great  feudatories  of  Italy, 
who,  through  jealousy  of  each  other,  generally  chose  a  foreigner, 
and  at  last  accustomed  themselves  to  accept  as  their  king  him 
whom  the  Germans  had  elected  their  emperor,  preferring  a  distant 
and  generally  absent  sovereign  to  a  native  and  a  resident  one. 
From  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  who  was  called  in  by  the  Italians  as  an 
umpire,  the  elective  crown  of  Germany  became  annexed,  in  the 
niinds  of  the  people,  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  and  with  the 
imperial  dignity. 

The  political  system  of  Milan  and  other  towns  of  North  Italy 
was  composed  at  that  time  of  the  nobles  or  great  vassals,  at  the 
bead  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  of  the  principal 
citizens,  who  had  a  share  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates, 
called  seabini,  and  who  constituted  a  sort  of  council  to  the 
count  or  bishop.  This,  however,  was  far  from  constituting  a  re- 
public ;  it  was  more  like  a  military  aristocracy.  The  towns,  or 
Ibe  counts  for  them,  obtained  leave  to  raise  walls  and  fortifications 
for  their  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  Hun« 
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garians.  As  to  the  municipal  charters,  or  franchises  granted  to  the 
towns  by  Otho,  there  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hallani  justly  observes,  any 
evidence  of  the  fact.*  The  emperors  or  kings  appointed  to  the 
sees,  the  old  right  of  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people 
having  been  obliterated  by  the  bishops  having  become  feudatories. 
They  also  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  their  misd  or  commis- 
sioners, who  were  often  Italian  nobles,  and  sometimes  archbi- 
shops, to  represent  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  begin  to  find  dis- 
cord in  Milan  between  the  various  classes  of  its  population.  In 
1035,  the  valvassori  or  inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there  were  many 
gradations,  owing  to  the  absurd  extension  of  sub-tenures,  arose 
m  arms  against  the  great  nobles,  and  particularly  against  the 
Archbishop  Heribert,  a  haughty  but  talented  prelate.  The 
latter  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  The  mal- 
contents were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
districts.  The  emperor  Conrad  coming  to  Italy  the  following 
year,  deposed  and  imprisoned  Heribert;  the  latter,  however,  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and 
where  he  remained,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  deposition,  of  the 
Pope's  excommunication,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
princes  or  great  feudatories,  to  whom  Conrad  had  entrusted  the 
charge  of  reducing  Milan  by  force.  On  this  occasion  Heribert 
called  out  to  arms  men  from  every  district  of  the  town,  without 
distinction  of  condition,  which  was  another  step  towards  popular 
ascendancy,  the  use  of  arms  having  been  deemed  till  then  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  nobles  or  roilites.  It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
Heribert  first  introduced  the  Carroccio,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of 
the  Israelites,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  emblem  of  popu- 
lar independence.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  the  episcopal 
government  of  Milan  and  other  cities  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
subsequent  independence. 

In  1041,  an  afiray  took  place  between  the  plebeians  or  burghers 
and  the  nobles,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle 
between  these  two  classes.  One  of  the  former  was  one  day 
struck  and  wounded  by  one  of  the  milites,  others  took  the  part  of 
the  sufferer,  and  lastly  the  whole  of  the  plebeians  united  against 
the  nobles,  of  whose  iusults  and  vexations  they  complained.     On 

*  H.  Sisrooculi  himself  •cknowledges  "  that  the  municipal  goYcrnmenttof  the  towns 
grew  silently  under  Otho  and  his  descendants,  without  any  charter  attesting  their  legi- 
timacy •"  and  in  another  place  "  a  reil  covers  the  first  epoch  of  the  history  of  the  Free 
Towns,  and  there  is  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  who  has  traced  their 
progress ;  the  citizens  slowly  and  gradually  appropriated  to  themselves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign,  ndt  wishing  to  attract  attention  to  their  encroachments.*' — Ripw,  M. 
Tol«  i.  pp.  98  and  380. 

VOL.  XII.   KO.  XXIV.  X 
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this  occasion,  Lanzo,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  put  himself  at  Jhe  head 
of  th^  people,  a  furious  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  go  out  with  their  families.  The  Arch- 
bishop Heribert,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  also  with- 
drew. The  nobles,  then  joined  by  others,  formed  a  blockade 
round  Milan,  which  continued  nearly  three  years,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  suffered  so  much,  says  the  chronicler  Gandulph, 
that  the  survivors  looked  "  like  living  skeletons.**  Lanzo  having 
obtained  promises  of  succour  from  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 
represented  to  the  nobles  that  it  was  better  for  both  parties  to 
avoid  the  interference  of  armed  strangers,  and  brought  about  a 
pacification  in  1044.  The  nobles  returned,  and  high  and  low 
agreed  to  live  in  harmony.  In  fact  the  nobles  formed  the  nerve 
of  the  militia,  they  were  the  only  cavalry,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  the  world  made  them  useful  also  in  the  councils. 

In  1059  fresh  troubles  arose  against  the  Archbishop  Guido,  on 
account  of  the  married  clergy,  whom  the  Council  of  Pavia,  in 
1021,  had  ordered  to  leave  their  wives — a  decree  which  was  not, 
however,  strictly  enforced.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII., 
induced  Pope  Stephen  IX.  to  declare  the  state  of  marriage  in- 
compatible with  holy  orders,  and  that  all  wives  of  priests  were 
concubines.  This  decree  created  the  greatest  tumult  in  Milan. 
Many  of  the  clergy  of  that  city  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and 
they  refused  to  leave  their  lawful  wives.  A  zealot,  called  Arialdo, 
.excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and  against  the 
archbishop,  who  favoured  them.  This  contention  lasted  for 
thirty  years,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  disorders.  Tlien  came 
the  long  struggle  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  about  the 
investitures.  This  famous  contest  filled  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  during  which  little  is  known  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  cities,  all  the  attention  of  the  chronicler^  being  engrossed 
by  the  great  events  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  M .  Sis- 
mondi  passes  over  this  period  of  about  half  a  century  at  one  leap.* 
The  great  nobles  of  Lombardy  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  emperor,  whilst  in  Tuscany  and  other  neighbouring  districts 
south  of  the  Po,  the  celebrated  Coutitess  Matilda  supported  the 
pope.  Most  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  at  their  head,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  in  the  council  of  Rome,  as  a  simoniac,  sided  with  the  empe- 

^  Even  in  his  larger  work  he  has  leaped,  as  he  saj^s  himself,  over  a  space  of  se- 
▼enty  jears,  from  the  iusurrection  of  Lanzo  till  the  war  of  Milan  with  Como.  In  vol,  i. 
p.  413,  he  says,  that  .all  the  Italian  contemporary  historians  are  silent  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  towns  and  on  the  march  of  liberty.  Yet  this  was  the  epoch  in  which 
thatUbertv  was  established,  and  in  a  work  of  minute  research  he  ought  to  have  collected 
details  ^hich  would  throw  some  light  at  least  on  the  progress  of  affairs.  Vcrri  and 
Bossi  have  mentioned  some,  which  we  have  extracted. 
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ror.  The  disgraceful  scene  at  Canossa^  where  Henry  was  so  hb^ 
generousljr  treated  by  the  haughty  pontiff,  seems  to  have  raised  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  throughout  Lombardy,  among  both  high 
and  low.  In  the  desultory  warfare  between  the  Countess  and  Ae 
Lombards,  we  find  a  bishop  of  Pavia,  at  the  head  of  his  mllitiai 
taken  prisoner  by  the  former.  However,  Henr/s  party  beoaniing 
weaker  in  Lombardy,  especially  after  the  rebellion  of  hia  son 
Codrad,  the  cities  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Cremona^  ftc>  formed  bb  alli- 
ance for  twenty  years  with  Countess  Matilda  and  her  second  hua^ 
band  Guelfo,  in  1093.  ^fhis  was  the  beginning  of  the  inde* 
pendenceof  the  cities,  which,  in  the  precarious  state  of  theemperor'jEi 
authority,  acknowledging  no  longer  his  missi  or  vicars,  and  fet 
similar  reasons  paying  little  deference  to  the  bishopa,  who  wert 
excommunicated  by  one  pope  and  confirmed  by  the  anti«*pope, 
sometimes  appointed  by  Henry  and  sometimes  by  his  son  Conrad^ 
and  even  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  elected  magistrates  from 
among  their  citizens.    These  were  styled  consulsy  a  name  sug^ 

fested  by  recollections,  or  rather  traditions,  of  republican  Rjome.* 
(ut  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  spirit  of  freedom^ 
restricted  within  narrow  limits,  had  all  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
municipality  or  corporation.  The  country  people  never  had  any 
share  in  the  government,  which  was  centred  in  the  citizens  of  the 
chief  towns,  as  has  been  the  case  till  lately  in  most  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.t 

The  consuls  administered  justice  and  commanded  the  militia; 
they  were  chosen  among  the  three  orders  of  nobles,  vavMsors,  and 
plebeians  or  burghers.  The  word  people,  poptilus,  sometimes 
also  styled  commune,  meant,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  whole  of  the 
community,  and  not  merely  the  lower  order.  The  rural  nobles 
inscribed  themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  live,  at  least 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  participate 
in  the  offices  of  government.  A  council  of  Credenza,  or  "  trust,** 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  of  the  various  classes, 
formed  a  sort  of  ministry,  whose  deliberations  were  secret.  The 
mode  of  election  of  these  authorities,  their  numbers^  and  the 
duration  of  their  offices,  are  to  us  unknown.^  The  general 
assembly,  or  comitia  of  the  people,  called  also  parliametlt,-  which 
was  convoked  on  certain  important  occasions  by  the  sottnd  of  a 

III  .    <     -  I    III     III     I .  I    ■»  I.  I  .. . 

*  M.  SIsmondi  assames,  or  seems  to  Assume,  Ibr  hit  mode  of  expreisiOM  U  t€tj 
▼ague,  that  it  was  when  Otlio  I.  granted  charters  to  the  cities,  that  they  appointed  the 
consols.  But  no  consuls  appear  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  people  are  mentioned, 
and  later,  the  common  council  of  the  whole  city,  but  no  consols. 

t  See  the  article  on  Switzerland.  For.  Q.  R.  No.  zvii. 

t  Ghirardacci,  th^  best  historian  of  Bologna,  as  SIsmondi  aclcnowledffes,  in  his  large 
worlc,  found  it  impossible  to  discover  how  the  consuls  were  elected  in  that  city, — 
Hist*  Repuh,  hat.  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

X  2 
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bell,  to  give  their  consent  by  acclamation  to  some  measure  already 
approved  of  by  the  council,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  government.  There  was  no  distinction  in 
fact  between  the  judicial  and  the  executive  powers — no  real 
legislative  assembly,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  right  of  making 
laws  was  still  considered  as  a  prerogative  of  the  king,  assisted 
by  the  magnates  or  great  feudatories,  and  by  the  judges,  at  the 
Diets  held  for  this  purpose  at  Roncaglia.  Laws  were  few  in 
those  times,  and  written  constitution  there  was  none.  The  con- 
suls enforced  the  customs  and  precedents^  consuetudines  et  usus. 
These  customs  and  precedents  were  collected  at  last  in  1216,  a 
century  later  than  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  in  a  body  or  code, 
and  made  public  at  Milan  and  other  cities. 

The  dties  continued  to  acknowledge  the  king's  sovereignty 
over  Italy,  his  right  of  exacting  military  service,  of  giving  the 
inv^titure  of  feudal  tenures,  of  sending  judges,  who  were  called 
royal  and  imperial,  distinct  from  the  magistrates  of  the  people, 
and  of  demanding  the  foderum  or  tribute,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Iris  person  and  retinue  while  residing  in  the  country ;  and  lastly, 
<>f  sending  from  time  to  time  his  missi  or  vicars,  who  represented 
the  royal  person. 

Sach  was  the  form  of  government  of  Milan  and  other  Lom- 
bard cities,  properly  so  called,  between  the  Adige,  the  Ticino, 
and  the  Po,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Those  on 
the  left  of  the  Adige  remained  under  the  rule  of  their  principal 
nobles,  and  the  cities  of  Montferrat,  and  other  districts  to  the 
west  of  the  Ticino,  were  for  a  century  after  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  bishops,  of  the  Counts  of  Montferrat,  or  of  the 
Malaspina. 

The  Lombard  cities,  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
liberies,  began  to  exhibit  the  same  fatal  spirit  of  ambition  as  that 
of  their  former  counts  and  bishops  of  the  preceding  century. 
Milan  and  Pavia,  only  twenty  miles  distant,  were  rivals  from  the 
time  of  the  Longobards,  and  Cremona,  which  was  the  third  great 
city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But  before  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  they  began  attacking  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Cremona  attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked 
Tortona,  and  Milan  assailed  Lodi  and  Novara.  The  towns 
attacked  by  one  city  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  other. 
At  last  all  Lombardy  was  divided  between  two  parties :  one,  of 
which  Milan  was  at  the  head,  included  Brescia,  Crema  and  Tor- 
tona ;  and  the  opposite  one  consisted  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi 
and  Como.  But  it  was  not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  fight: 
it  was  an  exuberance  of  animal  courage,  a  wanton  pride  of  phv- 
aical  strength.    There  were  challenges  sent  from  cif^  to  city  in 
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the  same  manner  as  for  a  public  tournament^  a  kind  of  wholesale 
duelling,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people  was  the  most  valiant. 
Something  of  this  spirit  may  be  seen  in  our  days,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  villages  and  at  the  fairs  of  Ireland.  Well  may  Mr. 
Hallam  say,  that  **  we  cannot  extend  our  sympathy  for  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Italian  cities  to  the  national  conduct  of  those 
little  republics.  Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  rest- 
less spirit,  from  which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt — of  tyran- 
nizing over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy 
of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred, 
unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less  con- 
summate actors  upon  the  scene." 

The  emperors  had  formerly  repeatedly  interfered  to  restore  peace 
between  neighbours,  but  after  the  war  of  the  investitures,  their 
authority  had  become  almost  null,  and  thus  a  check  was  lost,  which 
had  not  been  without  its  utility.  The  people  of  Milan  had  had 
frequent  disputes  with  those  of  Lodi,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
old  archbishop  Heribert,  who  had  forced  on  the  latter  by  arms 
a  bishop  of  his  own  choice:  hence  a  mutual  rancour,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  both 
cities.  In  1 107,  the  Milanese  began  to  make  war  upon  Lodi ; 
destroyed  the  harvests  regularly  for  four  years,  and  at  lastt  in 
June,  1111,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  which  the  io- 
<  habitants,  weakened  by  famine,  had  no  longer  the  power  to  defend; 
they  killed  many  of  them,  plundered  the  rest  without  mercy,  razed 
the  buildings,  and  distributed  the  survivors  between  six  villages. 
The  spot  where  this  miserable  tragedy  took  place  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Lodi  vecchio,  or  Old  Lodi.  On  their  side,  the 
people  of  Pavia  took  Tortona,  and  burnt  it.  In  1 HB  the  Milan- 
ese began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  lasted  ten  yeara^  and 
has  been  compared  by  a  contemporary  poet  to  the  Trojan  war.* 
This  war  originated  in  the  dispute  of  the  investitures.  The 
people  of  Como  had  a  bishop,  Guido  by  name,  who  had  been 
named  by  the  pope,  while  the  emperor  and  the  anti-pope  had 
appointed  to  the  see  Gandulph,  a  noble  of  Milan.  The  latter, 
endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  his  rival's  diocese,  was  attacked 
by  Guido  and  his  partisans,  and  taken  prisoner,  while  several 
Milanese  nobles  who  were  with  him  were  killed.  Their  friends 
at  Milan  spread  their  blood-stained  garments  on  the  square  be- 
fore the  cathedral,  and  the  archbishop  shut  the  gates  before  the 
people,  saying  that  he  would  not  open  them  unless  they  promised 
to  avenge  the  church  and  their  country.     The  Milanese  marched 

*  Camanas,  lea  de  bello  Comen^  anonynrara  Foema.  Marttori,  Ikroai  Ital.  8cri|^t. 
torn.  ▼• 
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agaiust  Como.  The  people  of  the  latter,  supported  by  tiie 
neighbouring  mountaineers,  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  forces 
not  onl^  of  Milan,  but  of  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Lombard^, 
but  having  lost  their  bishop,  Guido,  they  at  last  submitted  in 
l]i27j  their  walls  were  razed,  and  they  subnutted  to  pay  tribute 
to  MQan,  and  serve  the  latter  in  all  its  wars. 

About  this  time  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Henry  V.  was  disputed  between  liotbarius,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  allied  to  the  house  of  Welf,  or  of  Bavaria,  and  Con- 
rad of  Hohenstauffen,  connected  with  the  bouse  of  Franconia, 
called  also  of  Weiblingen,  from  the  name  of  a  castle  out  of 
which  it  originally  issued.  These  two  names,  slightly  altered 
into  those  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  became  afterwards  the  re- 

Sective  appellations  of  the  Italian  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
ohenstauffen  dynasty. 

During  the  reigns  of  Lotharius  and  of  bis  competitor  and 
successor,  Conrad,  the  Italian  cities  were  left  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  turbulent  independence  and  private  feuds.  But  in 
1 152,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  predecessors,  Frederic 
of  Hohenstauffen,  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Germany  fo 
succeed  bis  uncle  Conrad.  In  1154,  be  crossed  the  Alps,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Italian  crown. 

Frederic,  on  bis  accession,  found  that  the  Italian  cities  not 
only  had  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  his  predecessors, 
but  made  a  most  mischievous  use  of  their  newly  acquired  inde- 
pendence ;  that  they  not  only  did  nqt  respect  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  but  trampled  upon  those  of  their  own  countrymen  and 
neighbours,  whose   towns   they  attacked,   whose  property  they 

f plundered,  whose  lives  they  sacrificed.  His  ears  rang  with 
amentations  from  Italian  exiles,  who  claimed  protection  and 
redress  agaiust  the  tyranny  of  a  few  dominant  cities.  Two  citi- 
zens of  Lodi  appeared  foremost  among  the  supplicants,  as  the 
fat^  of  their  country  was  the  hardest  of  all.  Frederic  considered 
that  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
He  thought  that  the  people  of  Lodi,  after  forty-two  years  bond- 
age, ought  to  be  emancipated,  and  be  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
town,  and  he  summoned  the  Milanese  to  desist  from  tormenting 
them  any  longer.  The  latter  insolently  refused,  and  war  began. 
Frederic  attacked  first  the  smaller  refractory  towns.  Asti,  whioh 
bad  revoked  against  its  bishop,  was  burnt,  after  the  inhabitants  had 
abandoned  it.  Frederic  next  summoned  those  of  Tortona  to 
renounce  the  alliance  of  Milan,  which  they  refused  to  do.  War  was 
carried  on  in  those  times  with  much  inhumanity  on  all  sides,  yet 
if  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Frederic  towards  those  whom  he 
considered  his  revolted  subjects,  with  that  of  several  belligerent 
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powers  in  our  own  times^  with  that,  for  instance,  of  Napoleon'^ 
generals  towards  the  Spaniards  and  the  T^rolese,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  his  sway,  we  shall  judge  less  severely  the  conqueror 
of  the  ]£th  century.  After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  citizens  of 
Tortona  were  allowed  to  go  out  unmolested,  taking  with  them 
all  they  could  carry,  and  to  proceed  wherever  they  pleased.  It 
is  a  well  authenticated  factj  that  most  of  the  barbarities  committed 
at  the  siefoes  of  Tortona.  Crema,  and  Milan,  were  perpetrate 
by  the  Italian  auxiliaries  of  the  emperor,  by  the  people  of  Pavia, 
and  Cremona,  who  thus  satisfied  their  old  grudge  against  their 
neighbours. 

Frederic,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  bad  been  crowned 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolt  and  fighting  in  the  streets,  found  the 
people  of  Spoleto  in  arms  to  oppose  bis  passage.  They  had 
already  before  arrested  Count  Guerra,  one  of  the  emperor's  missi,  90 
bis  passage,  and  they  refused  to  release  him.  They  also  refused 
to  pay  thefoderum,  or  customary  allowance  for  provision  to  tl^e 
emperor  and  his  suite.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued,  but  at  last  the 
Germans  entered  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  the  mountains.*  Sismondi,  in  relating  this  event,  says, 
**  that  the  citizens  of  Spoleto  not  having  supplied  with  sufficient 
promptitude  the  provisions  that  Frederic  demanded,  he  attacked, 
took  and  burnt  the  city"  .  .  .  and  that  he  showed  his  barbarity 
"  by  every  where  on  his  passage  spreading  havoc  and  desolation. ' 
—Hi&toire  de  la  Liberie,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
other  provocations,  of  the  arrest  of  Count  Guerra,  of  the  absolute 
refitfal  of  the  citizens  to  8U{)ply  the  foderum,  and  of  their  having 
come  out  to  dispute  with  him  the  only  road  by  which  his  army 
could  pass. 

Meantime,  the  Milanese  were  devastating  with  fire  and  sword 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours  of  Pavia  and  Novara,  after  which 
they  a^ain  visited  with  their  vengeance  the  defenceless  people  of 
Lodi«  in  the  six  hamlets  in  which  they  had  confined  them.  They 
imperiously  ordered  every  one  of  them  to  swear  implicit  obedi- 
ence tp  Milan,  foreseeing  that  the  contest  with  Frederic  would 
be  soon  renewed,  and  that  the  people  of  Lodi  might  become 
auxiliaries  to  the  emperor.  It  is  some  consolation  in  reading  the 
history  of  those  times,  to  find  that  the  faith  of  an  oath  was  scru- 
pulQUsly  respected.  The  Lodesans  refused  to  take  the  oath,  un- 
less it  was  coupled  with  the  clause  *'  saving  always  their  fidelity 
to  the  emperor.'  Upon  this  the  Milanese  stripped  the  houses  of 
the  Lodesans  of  their  remaining  moveables,  and  gave  them  two 
days  more  to  decide.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  Mi- 

*  Bo»i,  tol.  »▼•  p.  450.    Bartoli,  Vila  di  BarbsroM9|  pp.  77— 79i 
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lanese  consuls  found  the  houses  empty,  the  poor  people  having 
left  them,  to  wander  as  outcasts  rather  than  forswear  themselves. 
Most  of  them  retired  to  Pizzighettone,  and  the  Milanese  burnt 
the  villages.*  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  new  act  of  barbarity 
in  Sismondi*s  abridgment,  although  he  had  mentioned  it  in  his 
former  work,  calling  it  a  civil  war!  A  civil  war,  when  there  was 
no  shadow  of  resistance  on  one  side,  as  he  himself  acknowledges. 
But  he  says  that "  the  Lodesans  were  determined  to  revoh."t 
Against  whom?  Against  their  oppressors,  who  had  plundered 
them,  destroyed  their  city,  and  reduced  them  to  misery.  And 
when  the  avenger  came,  Sismondi  says  that  the  Milanese  drew 
closer  their  bonds  of  alliance  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza,  which 
towns  had  declared  for  Milan  and  liberty  ! 

Frederic  returned  in  115B,  and  a  multitude  of  Italians  from 
the  oppressed  towns  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  told  his  Ger- 
man barons,  ^  diat  he  was  forced  into  this  new  war  by  the  irre- 
verent madness,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Milanese,  who  had  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  deprived  of  the  domestic  endearment  of 
their  wives  and  children  a  number  of  those  refugees  whom  they 
now  saw  before  them,  and  who  had  come  in  their  distress  to 
claim  his  protection.'* — Bartoli,  p.  123. 

The  history  of  the  sieges  of  Milan  and  of  Crema  is  well  knowni : 
horrid  cruelties  were  committed  by  both  parties.  We  are  no 
great  admirers  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  after  all  but  a 
splendid  barbarian.  Milan  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion  in  March,  1162.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  leave  the  town,  carrying  away  what  they  could.  Their 
personal  liberty  and  their  lands  were  left  to  them.  A  certain 
number  of  hostages,  however,  were  sent  into  Germany,  the  family 
Visconti  among  others.  The  city  was  then  given  up  to  plunder, 
and  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  razed,  according  to  the  lex  taliorm. 
Milan  was  treated  as  it  had  treated  Lodi.  The  people  of  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  Novara,  Como,  Lodi,  and  of  Seprio  and  Martesana, 
charged  themselves  readily  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 
Each  of  these  people  had  a  district  allotted  to  them,  and  they 
destroyed  all,  except  some  of  the  churches.  The  story  of  plough- 
ing the  ground  and  manuring  it  with  salt  is  a  fable.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  demolition  could  never  have  been  so  complete  as  to  allow 
of  this.  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  wealthier  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  rest  built  themselves  five  villages  on  their 
own  territory.J 

■ '  -    .-■^«— 

*  Bossi,  vol.  Jciv.  Otto  Morena,  Vita  di  Barbarossa,  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages. 

t  Hist,  des  Repubiiques  Italienncs,  toI.  ii.  p.  87. 

%  Milan  Iiad  been  totally  destroyed  once  before  in  538  by  the  Goths  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  commanded  by  Uraja,  'General  of  Vitiges,  King  of  the  former,  when  all 
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Down  to  this  period,  the  impartial  reader,  although  he  may 
deplore  the  catastrophe  of  Milan,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
the  citizens  had  brought  their  calamities  upon  themselves  by  the^r 
ambition,  their  turbulence,  and  their  cruel  oppression  of  their 
weaker  neighbours.  But  after  the  stern  retribution  was  inflicted, 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  respective  parties  ; 
the  conquerors  abuse  their  triumph,  and  the  former  oppressors 
become  the  oppressed,  without  having  committed  any  fresh  offence. 
Frederic  had  returned  to  Germany,  but  his  officers,  his  podestas, 
whom  he  had  now  placed  every  where,  treated  the  Milanese  out- 
casts with  the  most  unsparing  severity.  Only  one-third  (Bartoli 
says  one -ninth,  but  this  seems  an  exaggeration,)  of  their  income,  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  was  left  to  them,  the  rest  was  exacted 
by  the  imperial  delegates.  Nor  were  Cremona  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  imperial  party  much  better  treated^  although  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  consuls.  Besides  the  regal  dues,  there 
were  taxes  on  corn  mills,  fishermen  were  obliged  to  give  one  third 
of  their  fish,  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  hunting  or  hawking  with- 
out a  license.  To  all  these  and  other  grievances  the  people  sub- 
mitted, waiting  for  the  return  of  the  emperor  into  Italy.  He 
came  in  October,  1163 ;  he  heard  the  complaints  and  supplica- 
tions of  the  Milanese  who  threw  themselves  on  a  rainy  day  in  the 
muddy  road  on  his  passage,  and  he  seemed  moved ;  but  he  neglected 
or  forgot  to  give  redress,  being  then  engaged  in  his  differences 
with  Pope  Alexander  III.  Year  after  year  passed,  and  the  ex- 
actions continued ;  the  cities  on  the  left  of  the  Adi^e  were  the 
first  to  show  refractory  symptoms,  but  at  la^t  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  formed  a  league,  in  1 167,  to  protect  each  other  against 
foreign  aggression,  with  the  usual  clause :  salva  tamen  imperatoris 
Jideliiate.  It  was  then  resolved  to  rebuild  Milan,  a  resolution  in 
which  even  Cremona,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all  old  feuds, 
joined,  all  except  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  militias  of  the  various  towns  escorted  back  the  Milanese  emi- 
grants to  their  ruined  city,  and  assisted  them  in  rebuilding  the 
walls.  Milan  arose  from  its  ashes.  The  Lombard  league  built 
Alessandria,  thus  called  from  the  name  of  their  protector  the 
Pope,  as  a  check  upon  Pavia  and  Asti.  Frederic  was  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  dissolve  this  league,  and  he  left  Italy  in  1 168,  pursued 
by  his  enemies  as  far  as  the  Alps.  He  remained  absent  for  seven 
years,  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  Germany.  This  seasonable  re- 
spite was  well  employed  by  the  Liombards.    The  number  of  towns 

tlie  male  population  was  butchered,  including  infants.  The  women  were  given  as 
slaves  to  the  Burgundians,  whom  Bossi  considers  as  having  formed  the  chief  stock 
from  which  the  new  population  afterwards  arose,  the  old  mixed  Insubrian  and  Roman 
race  having  been  dest^ojed  in  the  massacre. 
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which  Jained  ihe  league  increased  to  fifteen,  forml^g  a  c^baia 
extending  from  the  March  of  Treviso  to  the  hills  of  Montferrat. 
Lodi  was  forcibly  compelled  to  join  it.  Pavia  alone  stood  out 
for  the  emperor.  The  towns  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  the 
defence  of  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  a  temvore  Henrici  Reps 
usque  ad  iwtroUum  tmperaloru  Frederick  Mr.  Hallum  thinks, 
aad  we  belieye  justly^  that  the  Henry  here  alluded  to  was  the  laat 
of  that  name,  or  Henry  V.,  as  it  was  under  his  weak  reign  that 
the  towns  had  first  assumed  the  rights  of  independence.  They 
now  reinstated  their  consular  governments.  A  federal  parlia- 
0ient  was  assembled  at  Modena«  composed  of  the  consiUs  of  the 
various  cities,  who  were  styled  "  Rectors  of  the  league  of  the 
Towns*"  Here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent federal  uniou^  which  might  have  given  a  totally  different 
turn  to  the  destinies  of  Italy.  But  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  bond,  beiqg  too  much  wrapped  up  iu  tlieir  pai;- 
row-sigbted  n^unicipal  patriotism.  Sismondi  urges  ^s  an  excuse, 
that  "  the  conception  of  a  federal  constitution  is  one  of  th^  most 
refined  and  abstract  of  political  combinations,  and  that,  therefore, 
men  hardly  civilized  could  not  raise  their  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  it."  And  yet  the  mountain  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  did  raise  tbeir  miads 
to  it,  and  they  certainly  were  not  more  civilized  or  refined  than 
the  Italian  cities  of  the  12th  century ! 

The  Lombard  league  was#  therefore,  merely  a  temporary  coali- 
tion against  Fred^ric^  without  any  central  government  qr  fixed 
diets.  However^  they  carried  their  purpose  bravely  for  a  season. 
The  liombard  militias  defeat^  the  in^perial  army  on  the  field  of 
JLegnano  in  May,  1 176,  and  took  the  emperor's  camp.  Frede- 
ric, while  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  was  seen  to 
fall,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed;  but  a  fjpw  days 
after,  he  arrived  disguised  and  alone  at  the  gate  of  Pavia,  which 
city  remained  faithful  to  him  in  his  reverses.  A  congress  was 
held  at  Venipe  the  following  year>  to  which  city  Pope  Alexan- 
der IIL,  and  afterwards  Frederic  himself,  repaired ,  a  truce  for 
six  years  was  agreed  upon,  which  led  to  the  famous  peace  of 
Constance  in  1183.  By  this  treaty,  the  first  in  modern  history 
between  a  sovereign  and  the  people  or  commons,  the  cities  were 
confirmed  iu  their  independent  government,  their  regalia,  tlie  right 
.  of  declaring  war,  in  short,  in  all  Ate  attributes  of  sovereignty;  under 
an  acknowledgment,  however,  of  the  emperor  as  their  suzerain, 
who  appointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy, 
as  well  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters,  and  to  whom  they 
were  to  pay  foderum  on  his  passage,  and  whose  rights  they  were 
bound  to  support  against  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Lombard  league.      This  treaty  served  afterwards  for  ages  to 
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reflate  all  afiaics  between  the  Geraimn  eoipire  and  the  Italian 
cities,  until  Charles  V.  ni«|^  by  coiiquest  the  old  imperial  pre- 
rogative in  the  far  more  sweeping  pretensions  of  his  own  house, 
and  thns  laid  the  foundation  of  direct  Austrian  dominion  in 
Italy* 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  several  of  the  Lombard 
towns,  unable  to  check  the  revived  turbulence  of  their  internal 
fiactions,  adopted  the  institution  of  a  podeitd,  which  Frederic  had 
first  introduced.  This  officer  was  to  be  of  noble  birth,  of  ano- 
ther territory,  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  to  be  vested  with  ex- 
tensive judicial  and  military  powers.  In  his  Judicial  capacity  he 
was  assisted  by  lawyei-s  or  assessors.  He  had  the  ju$  sangmniSf 
or  of  ordering  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  dictator.  We  find  Cremona  having  a  podesti^  in  i  1 78. 
Milan  followed  the  example  in  1 186,  by  choosing  Uberto  Visconti 
of  Piacenza.  This  innovation,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  popular  at  first,  and  we  find  tiie  series  of  podestib  often 
interrupted.  The  consuls  still  remained,  being  magistrates  of 
various  classes  and  attributes.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  c&ni' 
suls  of  the  comtrnmity,  who  commanded  the  militias  of  the  six  dis* 
tricts  of  the  city,  with  their  captains  and  valvassori :  there  were  also 
comuk  of  justice  f  who  were  magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace; 
and  consuh  of  the  merchants,  elected  by  the  body  of  trades.  The 
consuls  of  the  community  had  the  administrations  of  the  state  and 
its  financial  affairs,  but  they  could  not  take  any  important  deter- 
mination without  consulting  the  council  of  credenza.  In  11 98  a 
fresh  rupture  took  place  between  the  nobles  and  the  popolani,  or 
plebeians.  The  latter  insisted  on  having  their  separate  council 
of  trust,  which  was  called  Credenza  di  Sanf  jimbro^io,  and  after- 
wards deipraticL  It  seems  that  several  noble  families  sided  with 
the  popular  party,  and  had  themselves  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of 
trades. 

The  Credenza  di  Sani*  Ambrogio  was  at  first  composed  of  the 
lower  artisans.  The  wealthier  burghers,  merchants,  and  men  of 
liberal  professions  formed,  therefore,  another  community  among 
themseU-es,  having  also  their  own  credenza,  which  they  called  delta 
motta.  The  valvassori^  or  inferior  nobles,  formed  also  their  own 
.  credenza,  separating  themselves  from  the  higher  nobles  or  cap- 
tains, who,  with  the  archbishop  at  their  head,  constituted  the  Cre*' 
denza  dei  GagHardi.f     Each  of  these  four  credenze  had  its  con- 

*  For  an  abstract  of  the  German  historian,  Rauroer's,  account  of  these  transactions 
between  Frederic  and  fbe  Lombard  cities,  see  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  iii.  pp.  566 — 571. 

t  SisDModi*  io  his  largor  work,  only  mentioiit  two  of  these  rival  oeancUs,  wbidi  lie 
calls  (a  meUa  and  ia  aredenta*  In  the  ahridgioent  he  si^i  nothiog  about  tbopi.  Verri 
reckons  three,  dmitani,  SatU*  Ambrogio  and  la  Motta,  which  last  he  attributes  to  the 
ndvsMori.    Sttr^'miUm,  e»  ^mU 
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suls,  who  enacted  edicts  or  laws  for  those  under  their  respective 
jurisdiction*  But  in  matters  concerning  the  whole  state,  depu- 
ties from  each  of  these  four  classes  assembled  in  a  general  council, 
the  numbers  of  which  appear  to  have  varied  from  200  to  1000, 
The  right  of  electing  these  deputies^  and  the  duration  of  their 
office,  are  equally  vague,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates;  for  in  the  lists  which  still  remain  are 
found  barbers,  vintners,  carpenters,  butchers.  Sec.  The  podest^ 
had  the  right  of  calling  together  these  general  councils,  which 
prerogative  became  subsequently  vested  in  the  vicars  or  lords. 

The  four  credenze,  however,  generally  resolved  themselves  into 
two  parties;  the  nobles,  with  the  valvassori,  on  one  side;  and  the 
merchants,  traders  and  artizans  on  the  other.  The  nobles  of  that 
epoch  were  not,  as  now,  a  few  single  families;  they  formed,  with 
their  connections,  sub-feudatories  and  dependents,  a  very  numer- 
ous and  compact  body,  decidedly  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
population;  they  constituted  the  only  cavalry  who  had  sustained 
the  brunt  of  the  wars  against  Frederic.  They  had  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  address,  of  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
councils :  they  had  for  them  the  archbishop  and  his  dependents ; 
and  the  podestd,  being  a  noble  also,  was  generally  on  their  side. 
But  they  were  ambitious,  overbearing  to  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves.  The  burghers  on  their  part,  as  they  became 
wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  the  superiority  which  the  others 
assumed.  The  nobles  were  driven  out  of  Milan  and  of  Brescia, 
but  they  returned  to  the  charge,  strengthened  by  their  friends  from 
Cremona  and  other  towns.  Reggio  and  Bologna  were  distracted 
by  similar  feuds.  To  these  internal  dissensions  was  added  the  old 
rivalship  between  on6  town  and  the  other,  which  revived  as  soon 
as  they  had  all  adjusted  their  quarrel  with  the  emperor.  The 
never-ending  list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi  and 
other  historians,  without  any  distinct  account  of  the  origin  of  most 
of  them,  excites  a  mixed  feeling  of  indignation  and  contempt;  for 
people  were  killed,  property  was  destroyed,  and  families  made 
unhappy  by  all  these  feuds.  One  half  of  the  index  of  Bossi's  fif- 
teenth volume  consists  of  such  heads  as  these: — *'  Wars  of  the 
Lombard  cities;  private  wars  of  several  Italian  cities;  other  wars 
of  the  Italian  cities;  fresh  contests  between  the  Italian  cities; 
peace  concluded  between  several  cities;  wars  and  tumults  in  the 
cities;  wars  of  the  Italian  cities,  (this  head  is  repeated  at  least 
twenty  times) ;  wars  of  Lombardy ;  tumults  of  Brescia  and  Milan ; 
tumults  at  Piacenza;  wars  in  Lombardy  and  all  over  Italy;  wars 
in  Romagna,  at  Genoa,  in  Tuscany,"  &c.:  and  all  this,  inde- 
pendently of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  contest  which  was  then 
going  on  between  the  popes  and  Frederic  II.  and  his  son  Manfred. 

Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  Italian  cities  during  the 
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thirteenth  century,  such  the  manner  in  which  the  free  people  en» 
joyed  that  independence  for  which  their  fathers  had  bravely 
fought  at  Legnano, 

"  But/'  Sismondi  observes^  ''  there  were  then  no  regular  soldiers  like 
ours^  who  have  now  to  bear  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  war ;  mili- 
tary service  was  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasvre  and  pastime  of  every  citi- 
zen, to  which  he  consecrated  a  few  days  every  year:  he  fought  in  sight 
of  bis  own  walls ;  if  he  was  wounded  he  was  brought  back  to  bis  own 
house^  and  if  be  died  bis  loss  was  wept  by  all  bis  townsmen." — Repub, 
Ital.  chap.  XV. 

Alas^  what  a  piece  of  mock-heroics  is  this !  Strip  it  of  its 
glittering  phraseology,  and  what  does  it  come  to?  That  a  con- 
duct for  which  individuals  would  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the  ^allies 
in  our  days^  was  then  the  pleasure  and  duty  of  every  citizen. 
Who  could  suffer  now  Bristol  to  fight  every  year  against  Bath, 
Manchester  against  Liverpool,  and  predatory  bands  from  Wind- 
sor to  go  and  storm  the  good  people  of  Reading,  taking  them  pri- 
soners, and  immuring  them  in  dungeons.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  been  going  on  for  years  among  the  republics  of  South 
America — another  specimen  of  the  happiness  of  unchecked  de- 
mocracy ;  and  yet  there  are  people  who  talk  about  establishing  a 
constellation  of  republics  all  over  old  Europe ! 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  nobles  were  the  cause  of  all 
this.  But  the  nobles,  as  we  have  observed,  were  no  exclusive 
aristocracy — they  formed  a  numerous  class  of  the  citizens,  par- 
taking of  the  general  feelings.  And  after  the  nobles  were  driven 
out  of  the  towns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  did 
discord  cease  i  No,  it  continued  as  violent  as  ever  between  town 
and  town,  and  within  the  towns,  between  the  wealthy  burghers  and 
the  artizans  or  lower  classes. 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  Bossi,  ^'  that  the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  ruin- 
ing each  other  through  their  municipal  auarrels,  whilst  within  some  of 
them,  as  at  Piacenza,  intestine  feuds  still  raged  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people." — Storia  d*  Italia,  vol.  xv.  p.  86. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  towns  flourished  and  the  population 
increased  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  But  this  is  a  vague  assertion. 
The  troth  is,  that  some  cities  increased  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Bossi  observes,  that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as 
being  of  importance  in  the  eleventh  century  bad  disappeared  in 
the  thirteenth.  Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth 
of  the  cities ;  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their  territory ;  their  ( 
manufactures,  for  which  they  were  yet  unrivalled  in  Europe ;  the 
practice  of  the  Lombard  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  inte- 
rest all  over  Europe,  from  which  the  name  of  Lombard  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  banker  as  v?eU  as  nsurer.    But  bowevef  ;^ 
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flourishing  the  cities  might  be,  surely  the  country  which  was  sub^ 
ject  to  periodical  devastations  could  not  be  improved  by  them  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  un* 
fortunate  country  people,  who  had  no  voice  in  all  these  disputes, 
but  were  doomed  to  pay  the  citizens  for  the  thtsery  they  inflicted 
on  them.  They  were  treated  like  dogs  by  both  parties.  Sis- 
mondi  himself  gives  a  short  sketch,  from  Ferratus  of  Vicenza,  of 
the  suflerings  of  the  rural  population,  resulting  from  the  quarrels 
of  conflicting  cities,  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  observations. — 
Repub.  Ital.  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxviii.  pp.  396,  397. 

After  repeated  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers  of 
Milan,  after  the  former  had  been  expelled  and  had  afterwards  re- 
turned, the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  podest^^  who  favoured  the 
nobles,  determmed  on  having  a  separate  podest^  for  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  their  own  credenza  and  consuls. 
They  chose  for  this  office  Pagano  della  Torre,  Lord  of  Valsesina, 
a  powerful  feudatory^  who  had  saved  some  years  before  the  re- 
mains of  the  Milanese  militia,  after  the  defeat  of  Cortenova.  The 
nobles  had  now  for  their  champion  the  Archbishop  Frd  Leone  de 
Perego,  an  enthusiast  both  in  religion  and  politico,  who,  like  his 
contemporary  ¥rk  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  cathari,  or  heretics,  many  of  whom  were 
publicly  burnt  at  Milan  and  other  places.  Perego  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  and  encounters  be- 
tween the  two  parties  continued  to  take  place. 

On  the  death  of  Pagano  della  Torre,  his  brother  Martido  was 
elected  by  the  popular  credenza  to  succeed  him,  and  no  limits 
were  assigned  to  his  authority.  The  nobles  had  for  their  own 
podesti^  Paolo  da  Soresina.  A  marriage  took  place  between  the 
sister  of  the  latter  and  Martino,  which  served  for  a  titne  as  a 

E ledge  of  peace  between  the  two  parties.  But  Gu^Iielmo  da 
«andriano  having  slain  a  man  who  was  his  creditor,  the  people 
flew  to  arms,  pulled  down  Landriano's  house,  and  drove  all  the 
nobles  out  of  the  town,  with  the  Archbishop  Perego  at  their  head. 
The  latter  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Martino  led  the  people  out  to  flght  them ;  but  through  (he  pope^s 
mediation  a  convention  was  agre^  upon  on  the  basis  of  perfect 
equality,  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
being  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The  Credenza  of  Sanf 
Ambroghf  composed  of  artizans  and  other  inferior  classes,  had 
appointed.  In  1257,  Martino  delki  Torre  Anziano  e  Signore  del 
Popolo,  "  Elder  and  Lord  of  the  People."  They  thought  by 
givmg  themselves  a  permanent  chief  to  be  better  able  to  oppose 
the  nobles  and  the  Archbishop  Perego.    The  Credenza  o3f  lit 
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Motta,  or  of  the  weakhy  burghers,  did  not  at  first  i^ree  to  tfiit 
choice ;  they  elected  another  chief,  and  many  of  them  joined  the 
nobles,  who  had  appointed  Soresina.  Martino,  however,  obtained 
the  advantage  in  the  cityi  and  expelled  Soresina.  The  noUea 
then  had  recourse  to  Eccelino  III.  da  Romano,  the  famous  tyrant, 
who  ruled  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  who 
had  also  lately  taken  the  city  of  Brescia.  Eccelino  advanced 
towards  Milan  with  a  splendid  army :  he  crossed  the  Adda,  but 
seeing  himself  pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  enemies,  among  whom 
were  Oberto  Pelavicino,  Lord  of  Cremona,  and  Buoso  di  Doara, 
both  Ghibelines,  and  once  his  friends,  he  attempted  a  retreat,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  Octoberi  ld59. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  with  about  one 
thoU9and  cavalry  ;  and  Martino,  unable  to  reduce  them  with  his 
militia  alone,  engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Milan,  with  the  title  of  Captain-General  for  five  years,  and  a  pen- 
sion* This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice,  afterwards  so  pre^ 
valent  in  Italy,  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  condottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigrants  were  surrounded  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  and  the  water  in  the  wells  being  exhausted,  tl^ir 
horses  died,  the  air  became  infected,  and  the  cavaliers,  pressed  by 
thirst  and  disease,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Martino  had  them 
chained  and  carried  to  Milan  on  carts.  The  people  wanted  t6 
murder  them,  but  Martino  had  them  confined,  some  in  dungeons, 
and  others  in  cages,  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  Hvhere  they 
dragged  for  years  a  miserable  existence*  The  ferocity  displayed 
by  all  classes  in  those  times  is  truly  revolting.  Alberic  da  Ro- 
mano, Eccelino's  brother,  having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  gf 
the  people  of  Treviso,  was  taken,  with  his  family,  before  the 
podest^,  and  there  saw  his  young  wife  and  four  children,  two 
girls  and  two  boys,  literally  hacked  to  pieces,  before  he  viras  him- 
self put  to  death. 

Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen,  in  1260,  by  the  towns  of  Lodi 
and  Novara  as  their  *'  lord,"  which  in  such  small  communities 
implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Milan.  Thus  Lombaidy  was  forging  its  own  chains  link  after 
link.  After  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Perego,  the  Chapter  of 
Milan,  composed  of  nobles  and  plebeians^  was  divided  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  The  plebeians  gave  their  votes  to  a 
nephew  of  the  Lord  Martino,  and  the  nobles  to  Francis  Settala« 
The  pope,  Alexander  IV«,  was  offended  witli  Martino  for  having 
allied  himself  with  Pelavicino,  a  Ghibelioe,  who  was  besides 
known  to  favour  the  cathari,  or  Paulician  heretics:  he  rejected, 
therefore,  both  competitors,  and  named  to  the  see  the  Canon 
Ottone  Visconti>  of  a  noble  and  powerful  family,  and  who  had 
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been  exiled  with  the  nobles  some  years  before.  In  1^3  Mar- 
tiBO  died,  having  first  secured  the  succession  to  his  authority 
to  his  brother  Philip.  The  latter  added  to  his  brother's  lord- 
ships those  of  Como,  Vercelli  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected 
him  as  their  lord.  Tired  of  their  dissensions,  the  citizens  were 
glad  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  a  chief,  powerful  and  popular 
at  the  same  time.  The  Delia  Torre  did  not  alter  the  form  of  the 
institutions  of  Milan;  the  podestd,  the  councils  and  the  credenze, 
remained  with  an  authority  apparently  independent  of  that  of  the 
lord.  Philip  received,  in  1264,  a  podestsl  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  separated  himself  from  Pelavicino  and  the 
other  Ghibeliues.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Torriani  favouring  the 
Guelpfa  or  church  party,  while  the  pope  had  raised  against  them 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  person  of  the  Ghibeline  Visconti.  This 
is  i>ne  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
Italian  parties.  Philip  having  died  in  1263,  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Napoleone  della  Torre,  who  pursued  the  same  line  of 
policy.  Otho  Visconti,  the  archbishop*elect,  still  continued  an 
emigrant  on  the  estates  of  his  family,  near  the  lakes  of  Como  and 
Maggiore,  where  he  collected  many  dissatisfied  noblemen,  carry- 
ing on  for  years  a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  As 
long  as  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  wise  policy  of  that  pontiff,  who  see- 
ing that  in  Charles  of  Anjou  the  Italians  had  to  fear  a  worse 
master  than  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  without  giving  the  prepon- 
derance to  either,  obliged  Visconti  to  be  cautious  in  his  move- 
ments. But  after  the  death  of  that  good  pope,  in  1276,  Otho 
grew  bolder:  he  took  possession  of  Como  and  JLecco,  and  at  last 
marched  against  Milan.  Napoleone  came  out  to  meet  him«  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  night,  and  taken  prisoner; 
be  and  others  of  his  family  were  confined  in  cages,  after^  the 
fashion  set  up  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of  Milan, 
hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  remainder  of  the  Torriani, 
pelted  them  with  stones,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  city.  A 
deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  Otho  Visconti,  whom  they 
saluted  as  ''  perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.*'  This  occurred  in 
January,  1277- 

**  It  was  but  one  dynasty  supplanting  another,"  says  Sismondi.  ♦'The 
Torriani,  who  had  raised  themselves  by  acting  the  jrart  of  demagogues, 
introduced  monarchical  habits,  depressing  the  nobles  and  drWing  tbem 
into  exile.  The  Visconti,  when  they  returned  at  the  head  of  this  long 
proscribed  nobility,  now  ruined  and  become  mercenary,  found  the 
people  corrupted  by  servitude.  There  was  no  longer  any  independence 
of  spirit  in  any  class,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty, 
{md  although  republican  councils,  popular  societies,  continued  for  a  lon^ 
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time  tStev,  the  principle  of  life,  which  ought  to  have  aDiDiRted  tbem, 
was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  became  transmitted  by  the  first 
and  virtuous  Viscontis  to  their  inapt  and  vicious  descencUuits,  without 
the  nation  ever  attempting  to  recover  it  from  their  grasp.*' — RepM. 
ItaL  ch.  xxii.  p.  455. 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  politicians 
who  think  that  destroying  the  nobility  is  the  surest  means  of 
securing  liberty  to  the  people. 

The  sequel  of  the  history  of  Milan  from  this  period  is  more 
generally  known.  The  first  Viscontis  were  able  and  well-dis^ 
posed  men^  who  bore  their  faculties  with  temperance,  and  paid  a 
certain  respect  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  citizens.  The 
monsters  of  the  family^  the  Bemabos^  the  Galeazzos,  the  Giovanni 
Marias,*  came  after.  Matteo,  grand  nephew  to  the  Archbishop 
Otho,  after  being  elected  captain  of  the  people,  was  appointed  by 
a  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  in  1^8,  "  Imperial  Vicar- 
General  in  Lombardy."  He  was  afterwards  proclaimed  by  the 
Milanese  themselves  **  General  Lord  and  defender  of  the  city  of 
Milan."  He  then  formed  a  privy  council^  composed  of  fifteen^ 
and  afterwards  of  twenty  members.  This  institution,  under  the 
name  of  **  Senate,"  lasted  till  the  French  invasion  in  1796.  He 
had  his  own  guard  and  his  own  tribunal.  His  srandson,  Azzo, 
who  was  called  the  good,  died  young  and  without  issue,  and 
Azzo's  two  uncles,  the  Archbishop  John  and  Lncbino,  succeeded 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Bernab6  and  Galeazzo  H.,  brothers,  who  disgraced  themselves 
by  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  Galeazzo  having  died  in  1378, 
his  son  Gian  Galeazzo,  after  some  years,  imprisoned  his  uncle 
Bemab6;  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Lombardy.  In  1395  be 
obtained  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  title  of  '^  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavia," 
including  in  this  investiture  twenty-six  cities  and  their  territories, 
from  the  bills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagunes  of  Venice.  To  the 
south  of  the  Apennines  he  held  Pisa,  Lucca,  Sienna,  Perugia 
and  Bologna.  Florence  was  the  only  city  that  stood  in  bis 
way.to  universal  tyranny,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with 
all  his  forces,  when  the  plague  carried  him  off  in  the  castle  of 
Marignano  in  September  1402. 

Under  the  first  Viscontis,  the  community  or  citizens  of  Milan, 
by  means  of  the  general  council  and   of  the  elders,  was  in  a 

*  Oiovaimi  Bfaria  Yisoonti,  son  of  Gioran  C«Iea8K>»  oted  to  give  up  bii  prisooen 
to  be  dcTOored  by  mastiffs,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  chace.  Squarcia  Giramo 
-was  his  chief  hantsman.  Tliey  were  both  roordered  at  Jast  by  some  Milanese 
gentlemen,  bat  with  no  great  benefit  to  the  people,  as  the  atrocious  although  not  quite 
so  insane  fllippo  Haria  succeeded  hit  bfotber. 
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mtnner  co*iavereign  with  the  lord;  they  discussed  ik$  Uwft 
which  the  latter  proposed,  they  executed  the  decrees,  admi- 
nistered the  finances,  coined  money,  imposed  taxes,  and  exercised 
other  sovereign  rights.  But  from  the  time  of  BerDab6  and 
Galeazzo  II.  this  co-sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  The  Viscontis 
promulgated  their  statutes,  especially  the  penal  ones,  such  as  that  of 
the  Lenty^  which  breathe  the  most  ruthless  ferocity,  without  consult^ 
ing  the  general  council,  and  enforced  them  by  their  own  fiat ;  they 
declared  war,  made  peace,  imposed  taxes,  farmed  the  different 
branches  of  the  revenue,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  mono- 
poly pf  various  articles  of  first  necessity,  such  as  salt,  without 
consulting  any  one  but  their  own  privy  council,  whose  deliberations 
were  kept  secret.  The  general  council  of  900,  which  continued 
to  exist  pro  forma,  merely  registered  the  orders  of  the  dukes. 
The  latter  in  their  edicts  and  despatches  spoke  of  il  noitro  comune, 
our  city  of  Milan. 

After  the  death  of  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Viiconti,  the  Milanese 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence ;  but  Francesco 
Bforza,  the  son  of  Attendolo,  the  peasant  of  Cotignola,  and  who 
had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Filippo  Maria,  partly  by 
artifice,  partly  by  force,  obliged  them  to  surrender,  and  acknow-f 
ledge  him  Duke  of  Milan  in  1450.  Francesco  showed  himself 
a  good  prince,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza^ 
was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  lust  and  perfidy.  He  was  at  last 
stabbed  by  Olgiati,  but  the  people  took  not  the  part  of  their 
deliverer,  who  expired  in  torments.  The  Sforzas  were  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  French,  reinstated  by  the  Swiss,  turned  out 
again,  until  at  length  Charles  V.  brought  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
under  the  sway  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Venetians  on 
their  side  had  by  degrees  taken  possession  of  the  whole  eastern 
country,  from  the  Adda  to  the  Alps  of  Friuli. 

The  cities  of  Lombardy  therefore  lost  their  liberty,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  their  independence,  not  through  foreign 
attacks,  but  by  their  own  intestine  dissensions,  which  made  the 
people  give  themselves  willingly  up  to  some  able  and  determined 
chief,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace  and  security.  The  chief 
himself  generally  ensured  these  blessings  to  them  for  a  season, 
but  his  successors  proved  tyrants,  and  their  irresponsible  power 
became  as  mischievous  as  the  former  popular  factions  had  been. 
The  want  of  a  balance  in  the  powers  of  the  state  is  the  great  evil 
of  both  single  republics  and  absolute  monarchies. 

If,  from  the  contested  field  of  Lombardy,  we  pass  over  the 
Apennines  into  Tuscany,  our  eye  is  first  arrested  by  Florence,  the 

^m^^m^mm^i'm^a^mmi^m^M  it     i     j     i   !■■     ip<  ii     im-  ■■    ■■■ ■■  ■■  ■        i  

♦  See  Venri,  Siorfa  di  Bltlano,  c.  xUK 
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most  brilliant  specimen  of  an  Italian  free  city.  We  find  there 
a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  a  greater 
approximation  to  general  principles  of  justice;  '^  her  judicial 
institutions/'  says  Sismondi, ''  are  indeed  far  from  deserving  to. 
be  held  up  as  models,  but  they  were  the  first  in  Italy  which 
afforded  any  security  to  the  citizen/'  And  yet  what  was 
the  career  of  republican  Florence?  Distracted  at  first  by  the 
factions  of  the  nobles,  she  took  the  bold  thou^  harsh  resolution 
of  extirpating  the  evil  by  the  root;  first  the  Ghibelines  were 
exiled,  and  men  the  Ouelph  nobles  were  ostracised,  they  and 
their  descendants  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  ofiice. 
At  any  fresh  out-breaking  of  violence  on  their  part,  their  houses 
-^re  razed,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their  persons  severely 
handled.  The  nobles  being  thus  disposed  of,  did  the  citizens 
manage  to  live  in  harmony  among  themselves?  Bynomcani;^ 
the  wealthier  burghersi  the  merchants,  the  higher  trades,  the  mea . 
of  education,  kept  the  offices  and  power  of  the  state  in  their  own 
hands,  and  the  lower  trades,*  the  artizans,  besides  that  inde- 
scribable class  called  populace,  which  is  an  unavoidable  siiper- 
fetation  of  every  city,  began  to  cry  out  against  the  new  or 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  thepopolani  grassi,  i.  e.  the  "  fat  burghers/^ 
And  this  is  all  natural  enough.  M.  Sismondi  in  one  place 
asserts  the  plausible,  though  with  many  in  our  days  unpopular 
principle,  that  government  should  remain  in  the  bands  of  the 
educated,  and  of  persons  of  property.  After  relating  the  revolt 
of  the  Ciompi,  or  lower  artizans,  he  observes  that 

'^  False  ideas  of  equality  first  made  the  Florentines  insist  upon  every 
citizen  having  an  equal  share  in  the  government  j  and  after  they  had 
experitoced  the  violence  and  depredations  caused  by  the  anarchy  of  the 
Ciompi,  they  forgot  the  advantages  of  true  equality.  They  did  not 
sufficiently  seek  to  procure  to  all  equal  protection  and  equal  justice." 

And  then  he  thus  sums  up: — 

''  Let  liberty  exist  for  all,  but  let  power  remain  with  those  who  can 
understand  its  objects,  with  those  who  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  mas* 
iers,  and  foo  generous  to  wish  for  subjects ^  with  those  who  po^sestf  the 

advantage  of  a  liberal  education .  Let  all,  however,  have  some 

share  6f  political  power :  such  share  as  may  be  required  to  secure  them 

against  oppression but  let  them  participate  in  this  political 

power  as  citizens,  not  as  magistrates.*' — Hist,  de  la  Liberti  Hal  ch.  x. 

*  The  citiseni  of  Florence  were  first  classed  into  12  arU  or  trades  in  ^966  ;  there 
were  seven  higher  arts,  Ist,  lawyers  and  attorneys,  td,  dealers  in  foreign  doth  and 
other  staffs,  called  also  calimala,  S6,  bankers  and  money  changers,  4th,  woolleir 
manufactorers  and  drapers,  5th  physicians  and  apothecaries,  6th,  silk  manuftictiirerf 
and  mercers,  Tth,  nirneis*  The  lower  arts  were  five,  retailers  of  doth,  smiths,  snoe^ 
makers,  botchers,  and  carpenters  and  masons*  In  progress  of  time  the  number  of  Qie 
minor  arts  was  increased  to  fonrteen. 

y2 
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This  is  a  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  In  fats  great 
work,  however,  the  author  had  said,  that  the  ''merchant  aristocracy 
of  Florence  soon  became  odious  to  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
nation.  Prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  may  appear  unreasonable, 
but  prejudices  against  birth  are  still  more  so*'*  And  yet  this 
merchant  government  "  was  neither  exclusive,  nor  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  did  not  neglect  the  country  popu- 
lation, they  were  remarkably  favourable  to  agriculture."  But- 
being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  both  the  nobles  and  the  lower 
trades,  they  defended  themselves  by  the  most  arbitrary  measures, 
the  nobles  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  laws,  justice  was  vio- 
lated by  summary  courts,  humanity  was  shocked  by  tortures  and 
executions.  Machiavel,  in  comparing  the  dissensions  of  his  own 
country  with  those  of  early  Rome,  observes,  that — 
*'  In  the  latter,  the  disputes  betweien  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  led  to 
the  passing  of  some  law  which  determined  the  rights  of  the  two  orders, 
while  at  Jmreoce  they  ended  always  in  the  exile  or  death  of  a  number  of 
citizens.  The  contentions  at  Rome  strengthened  the  military  bravery, 
tfaoie  of  Florence  have  utterly  annihilated  it.  And  this  diversity  has 
been  owing  to  the  different  object  which  each  people  had  in  view. 
The  plebeians  of  Rome  wished  to  share  in  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
state  in  common  with  the  patricians,  those  of  Florence  fought  in  order 
to  possess  the  government  alone,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  nobles. 
And  as  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people  was  the  most  reasonable,  the 
nobles  felt  less  offended  by  it,  and  after  some  diffisrences  a  law  was  passed 
which  satisied  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  and  yet  left  to  the  patri- 
cians their  dignities.  But  the  object  of  the  Florentine  people  being 
unjust  and  mischievous,  the  nobility  fought  more  desperately  against  it, 
and  this  led  to  slaughter,  banishments  and  confiscations,  and  the  laws 
which  were  passed  after  the  struggle  was  over  bad  not  for  their  object 
the  common  good,  but  only  the  advantage  of  the  triumphant  party. ' — 
Storie  Fiorentine,  proemio,  lib.  iii. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  historian. 

"  In  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  first  with  the  nobles 
and  afterwards  with  the  people,  (here  this  chameleon-word  means  the 
lower  trades  and  artizans,}  civil  Uberty  was  frequently  violated,  per- 
sonal rights  and  security  were  often  overlooked,  but  while  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  disorder  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  democratic  liberty 
remained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  security,  but  in  power  j  t( 
does  not  ensure  to  nations  either  tranquiUity  or  order ,  economy  or  prudence, 
but  it  carries  within  itself  its  own  reward.  It  affords  the  sweetest  en^ 
joyment  to  the  citizen  who  has  once  tasted  of  it,  in  the  gratification  of 
influencing  the  fate  of  his  country,  of  sharing  in  its  sovereignty,  not  ac- 
knowledging any  authorities  but  those  he  has  himself  created.*** — Repuh. 
Ital.  cb.xxv.  p.  172. 

*  The  Florentinei  contrived  most  ingenioutly  to  satisfy  this  uniYersal  craving  after 
power;  bj  the  oonstitotion  of  1268,  they  had  12  bwrnomim,  afterwards  called  priori^ 
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That  M«  Sismondrs  picture  of  democratic  liberty  is  true  to  the 
life,  is  proved  by  all  the  historians  who  lived  duriog  its  prevalence 
at  Florence.  We  should  recommend  particularly  the  perusal  of 
the  Cbroniclei  third  in  our  list,  which  has  been  lately  re-edited  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  writer*  Dino  Compagni,  himself  a  popu- 
lar citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  government,  relates  honestly  and 
without  partiality  for  any  faction,  the  dreadful  disorders  that 
occurred  from  1280  to  1312.  It  was  during  this  period,  that 
Giano  della  Bella,  a  well-meaning  man,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  continual  affrays  of  the  Guelph  nobles,  who,  after  expelling 
the  Ghibelines,  had  become  insolent  towards  the  citizens  and 
quarrelsome  among  themselves,  obtained  the  law  that  ostracized 
thirty-three  families,  and  placed  the  nobles  under  a  severe  surveil- 
lance. This  was  followed  by  plots  against  Giano,  in  which  some 
of  the  lower  trades,  headed  by  a  great  butcher  called  Pecora,  or 
"  the  sheep,"  took  a  leading  part. 

*'  Pecora  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  bold  and  of  oonsmnmate 
impudence,  a  great  talker,  follower  of  evil,  agitator  of  the  lower  orders, 
ever  ready  for  plots  and  broils.  He  was  elated  with  bis  mob  popularity, 
and  )>eing  supported  by  the  Tosinghi  and  other  wealthy  barghers^  be 
defied  the  Signoria  and  the  officers  of  justice.^ 

This  man  joined  Corso  Donati,  a  turbulent  Guelph  noble,  a 
sort  of  Florentine  Catiline,  and  after  a  tumult  they  drove  Giano 
out  of  the  city  in  1294. 

Then  followed  the  fatal  disputes  between  the  Cerchi  and  the 
Donati,  upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  the  feud  between 
the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  who  came  originally  from  Pist<^a.  Af- 
ter many  disorders,  the  Neri  asked  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  in- 
terfere,  and  the  latter  sent  them  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  and  who  was  then  trying  his  fortune  in  Italy. 
Charles  came  in  November,  1301,  violated  all  his  promises,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  factious  Neri,  recalled  Corso  Donati 
and  the  other  outlaws,  who  began  to  plunder  and  murder  the 
Bianchi,  setting  fire  to  their  houses,  and  carrying  away  their 
daughters  by  force.  This  lasted  six  days.  The  Priori  receiving 
no  assistance  from  the  citizens,  who  were  "  either  wicked  or  pu- 

taken  from  the  higher  trades,  who  were  dianged  *ivery  two  luontht,  and  who  consti- 
tuted the  executive;  a  council  of  credenza  of  80  citizens,  a  council  of  the  people  com- 
posed of  180  merobers,  not  nobles.  These  two  councils,  whose  members  were  changed 
crery  year,  deliberated  on  all  matters  laid  before  them  by  the  tigiwria  or  executive, 
after  which  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  kid  before  another  council  of  ItO, 
composed  of  nobles  and  burghers,  which  gave  its  final  opinion.  Sismondi  adds  a  fourth 
council,  which  he  calls  getieral,  consisting  of  300  citizens  of  ail  classes;  but  Machiavelli 
says  that  the  credenza  and  the  council  of  the  people  united  constituted  the  general 
coancil.  Sismondi  obaerres,  that  with  all  thb  multipiicitv  of  councils  in  one  cityy  the 
general  parliaJBent  of  the  people  became  unneoesMry ,  and  of  rare  occurrence* 
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^tHatiimous,"  left  their  office,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  worst  of 
tiie  triumphant  party* 

''  The  families  of  Pooaii,  Rossis  Tomai^aiDci,  Bestidii,  cgmniitlad 
gr^  depredations  and  atrocities*  The  young  men  of  the  latter  extorted 
BMHiey  even  from  their  intimate  friends,  under  pretence  of  guarding  tbe^ 
property  while  they  stole  it  They  had  torture-instruments  in  their 
nouses,  in  the  new  market  in  the  midst  of  the  city^  with  which,  in  hroad 
day-light,  they  tortured  people  in  order  to  extort  money  from  them." — 
Dmo^  Cronaca,  lib.  xi.  p.  107. 

Many  horrors  were  committed  against  women,  both  married  and 
single;  many  orphans  and  old  men  were  robbed  of  their  all,  and 
'then  exiled  from  the  city.  Men  were  accused  of  having  conspired 
and  made  to  confess,  and  then  fined  a  thousand  florins  each ;  and 
the  stupid  people  cried  out  "  death  to  the  traitors."  Charles  of 
Valois  filled  his  cofiers  by  confiscations  or  forced  contributions, 
uriiicb  he  extorted  from  many  citizens  by  threats  of  sending  them 
^prisoners  info  ^ulia.  In  April,  1302,  he  banished  a  number  of 
<feniiiies  of  the  !Biancfai,  and  among  others  the  Cerchf,  Petracco, 
PetrarchV  father,  and  I>ante  AKghieri,  who  was  then  ambassador 
at  Rome.  More  than  six  hundred  persons  were  at  that  time 
exiled^  and  redtoed  to  wander  in  poverty  tbroogh  the  workL 

At  last  Charles  of  Valoia^  the  "  peace-maker,"  went  away, 
gorged  with  plunder,  and  left  Florence  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
ctefiiaioo*  Pope  Bene<Hct  XL,  a  good  and  sensible  man,  sent 
^8  legate.  Cardinal  di  Prato,  in  1504,  to  endeavour  to  re^esta- 
-bKsh  peace  is  that  distressed  city,  but  after  some  desultory  aego- 
^iatiens  with  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties,  the  legate  was 
obliged  to  leave  Florence,  his  life  being  threatened,  and  the 
jtfigi  of  misrule  became  again  ascendant.  The  heads  of  the  N'eri 
-party  contrived  a  plan  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  o£  the  Cavalcanti 
and  other  fanulies  obnoxious  to  them.  The  fire  began  on  the 
IrOtb  June^  and  spread  through  the  n»ost  populous  part  of  the 
mtj,  destroying  warehouses,  {>alaces,  and  private  dwellings,  and 
no  exertions  could  stop  it.  Nineteen  hundred  houses,  says  Dioo, 
were  reported  to  have  been  burnt.  Thieves  publicly  took  away 
the  property  before  the  eyes  of  the  owners,  who  did  not  dare  to 
prevent  them. 

Next  followed  the  siege  of  Pistoja  by  the  Florentines  and  those 
of  Lucca,  when  the  most  savage  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
opOB  the  poor  inhabitants,  noien  and  women,  who  luid  left  the 
town  through  hunger.  They  had  their  noses  and  feet  cut  off, 
and  thus  were  left  to  perish  in  sight  of  the  walls.  The  women 
were  abaiidotted  to  the  brutality  c?  the  besiegers.  And  all  theee 
people  were  of  one  common  country,  Tuscans!    Talk  of  Barba>^ 
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rotMi'ff  craehies  after  this  f    The  interference  of  the  pope  »loM 
saved  Pistqja  from  utter  extermination. 

Castruccio  Castracani«  the  Gbibeline  Lord  of  Lucca,  thr^at- 
^ned  Florence  in  it9  turn.  The  moveable  Signoria  or  exeeutive 
of  tbe  latter  citj,  which  was  changed  every  two  months,  was  not 
a  match  for  Castrnccio,  who,  to  great  talents,  tinited  prompts 
tude  and  secrecy  and  ooiiy  of  design,  the  very  qualities  in  which  H 
democratie  state  like  Florence,  must^  from  tbe  nature  of  ks  coin 
stitotien,  be  most  deficient*  The  Florentines  took  Cardonay  a 
mercenaiy  conamander,  into  their  service,  but  their  troops  were 
ikfeattfd  at  Alto  Pascio  in  September,  \M5,  Completely  ter« 
rified^  they  then  applied  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples,  who  made  them  pay  in  one  year  4(X>/XX>  florins 
iof  bii  protectioft.  Luckily  for  them,  both  Castruccio  2mA  Charles 
died  one  after  the  other.  Deaths  as  Machiavelli  observes,  was  the 
best  ally  the  Florentines  ever  had. 

Fresh  dissensions  and  an  onlucky  campaign  againit  Pisa 
jnade  them  again  look  out  for  a  foreign  protector*  King 
Robert  sent  them  Gnaltiert,  Duke  of  Athens.  This  man  by  his 
tifipressions^  exactions,  and  cruelty,  reduced  them  to  die  )a8t  ex- 
tremity* At  last  they  drove  him  away  in  1343.  New  dissensions 
now  occurred  within  tbe  city,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streeta, 
tbe  result  of  which  was  that  the  remaining  noble  families  were 
Atwlly  expelled*  Florence  now  remained  quiet  for  about  ten 
years,  when  a  feud  between  two  popular  families^  tbe  Rieci  and 
the  Albizzi,  again  divided  the  city  into  two  factions  as  fierce  as 
tbe  fomtr  ones  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  or  of  the  Ce^ 
cki  and  Donati.  The  Albizzi,  however,  had  tbe  advantage  |  they 
«xiled  numbers  of  the  citizenS|  and  fornoed  a  government  comjposed 
<ft  iii%pofolam  grassi.  But  the  lower  arts  or  trades^  instigated 
by  the  Ricci^  tiro  Medici,  and  tbe  Alberti,  broke  into  insarrec^ 
tion  in  1378,  forced  the  palace^  burnt  the  archives,  md  after  three 
days  anarchy,  elected  a  wookomber,  Michele  Lando,  chief  m9p»' 
trate,  Lando  was  a  man  of  natural  sense,  and  ^e  irst  use  be 
«iade  of- his  power  was  to  check  the  rioters,  and  re-*establish  some 
•sort  of  order,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

Several  years  were  passed  in  continual  tumults  and  bloodshed, 
until  at  last  the  popolam  grassi,  with  tbe  Albizzi  at  their  head, 
resumed  tbe  ascendancy  in  IS93,  and  administered  tbe  affairs 
of  the  republic  till  1434,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the  Me- 
dici, supported  by  the  lower  orders.  Sismondi  has  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  administration  of  the  Albizzi. 

''No  Iritiropb  of  an  arfstocratic  faction  ever  merited  a  more  brHliant  plaee 
in^  bistory.  For  tbe  space  of  fifty-tbree  years  tbe  Albizzi  directed  me  re- 
paUis  vritb  a  success  tiH  then  unexampledy  mHintainiog  itemsdves  by  tbe 
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ftictodanqr  of  their  talents  and  firtnes^  without  ever  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  other  citizens^  or  abusing  a  preponderance  which  was  founded 
on  opinion." — Hist,  Libert,  ch.  x. 

One  would  suppose  from  this,  that  Florence  enjoyed  perfect 
internal  tranquillity  for  this  half  century.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  particulars,  we  find  a  different  tale :  frequent  tumults, 
conspiracies,  executions,  banishments,  until  the  year  1400.  Ma- 
ckiaveili  says,  '^  the  town  remamed  internally  quiet  from  the  year 
1400  to  1433."  However,  even  this  was  to  Florence  a;  long 
and  till  then  unexampled  period  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
this  the  '*  merchant  arbtocracy"  of  the  Albizzi  ought  to  have  the 
credit.  The  republic  was  all  fortunate  in  her  external  politics ;  her 
two  most  formidable  enemies,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  Ladis- 
laus,  King  of  Naples,  being  both  carried  off,  one  by  the  plague 
and  the  other  by  another  contagion,  just  as  she  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  She  acquired  the  possession  of  Cortona,  Arezzo, 
Montepulciano,  Leghorn,  and  last,  though  not  least,  that  of  Pisa. 
Sismondi  has  given  an  account  of  the  fall  of  that  ancient  republic, 
from  one  of  the  families  of  which  he  is  himself  descended.  Machia- 
velli  says  nothing  oti  this  last  transaction,  except  calling  it  '^  the 
slorious  conquest  of  Pisa."  But  it  was  a  conquest  attended  by 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Pisans  had  bravely  driven  away,  in  July, 
1405,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  Visconti,  and  of  his  French  ally 
Boucicault.  The  latter,  however,  still  kept  the  citadel,  which 
be  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Florentines  for  200,000  florins,  which  he 
was  to  share  with  Gabriel  Visconti ;  but  after  receiving  the  money, 
Boucicault  charged  Gabriel  with  being  party  to  a  plot  against 
the  king  of  France,  and  had  him  beheaded !  Notwithstanding 
these  infamous  transactions,  the  Pisans  retook  the  citadel  from 
the  Florentines  in  September  of  that  year.  They  then  sued 
for  peace,  offering  to  reimburse  the  Florentines  the  money  they 
had  paid  Boucicault,  and  to  recall  their  citizen  Gambacorta>  who 
had  been  banished  for  his  attachment  to  the  Florentines.  But 
under  *'  the  virtuous  administration  of  the  Albizzi/'  all  these  offers 
were  rejected.  The  Pisans  defended  themselves  desperately  for 
more  than  a  year;  they  were  closely  besi^ed  in  1406,  and  suf- 
fered from  famine  and  disease.  In  the  end,  the  wretched  Gamba- 
corta,  whom  the  confiding  Pisans  had  made  Captain  of  the  people, 
sold  his  country  to  its  enemies  for  50,000  florins,  and  secretly 
opened  to  them  one  of  the  gates  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1406. 

"  The  Florentines  did  all  in  their  power  to  reconcile  the  Pisans  to  the 
yoke  5  their  army  was  preceded  into  the  famished  city  by  waggon-loads 
of  bread.  Gino  Capponi,  the  Florentine  commissioner,  promised  not 
only  the  strictest  regard  to  justice,  but  privil^ies  and  favours  to  the  con- 
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quered  peopk.  AU  ia  vain!  The  most  aocUnt  and  opnkot famiUes 
of  Pisa  emigrated  to  Lucca,  Sardioia,  aod  Italy ;  the  young  men  almost 
all  engaged  *  in  the  companies  of  adventure}*  and  Pisa,  in  losing  its  in- 
dependence^ lost  its  commerce,  its  populatioui  and  every  remnant  of 
prosperity/* — HUt.  de  JJberU  ItaL  ch.  ix. 

Such  waa  the  treatm^t  one  republic  received  at.  the  bands  of 
another. 

The  Albizzi,  after  banishing  Cosmo  di  Medici^  were  in  their 
turn  exiled  by  him.    Cosmo,  the  most  popular  man  in  Fbrence, 

fovemed  the  republic  from  1434  till  his  death  iu  1464.  The 
ledici  rose  to  power  like  the  La  Torre  at  Milan:  first,  by 
courting  popularity  with  the  lower  orders^  and  then  by  depress- 
ing the  wealthier  families^  the  merchant  arbtocracy,  by  \yhich 
they  humoured  the  passions  of  the  people.  The  constitution  was 
not  apparently  changed;  the  republican  forms  continued,  but 
Cosmo  moved '  his  puppets  under  the  board  as  be. liked.  Yet 
Cosmo's  administration  was  one  of  tranquillity  within  and. pros- 
perity without.  He  bore  his  faculties  with  moderation,  he  was 
generous  to  profusion,  he  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and 
we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  title  of  Pater  Patria  which  was 
bestowed  on  him  after  his  death. 

After  a  short  protectorate  of  the  weak  Piero,  Lorenzo, 
Cosmo's  grandson,  succeeded  to  the  authority.  We  think  Sis- 
mondi  has  not  been  just  towards  that  illustrious  Italian.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  whole  praise  bestowed  on  Lorenzo  by 
his  eloquent  panegyrist  Roscoe,  but  we  approve  still  less  of  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  to  lower  bis  character. 
It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  Italy  had  she  had  a  few 
more  Lorenzos  in  her  times  of  need.  Lorenzo,  in  fact,  had  not 
usurped  any  authority;  he  succeeded  in  1469  with  his  brother 
Giuliano,  not  yet  of  age,  to  that  influence  which  their  father  and 
grandfather  had  exercised  for  half  a  century  before,  and  at  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  authorities  and  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  by  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  all  for 
the  Medici.  The  only  real  encroachment  Lorenzo  made  upon 
the  constitution  was  years  after,  in  1480,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  the  hatred  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  Lorenzo's  hazardous 
journey  to  Naples  made  it  necessary  for  his  own  preservation, 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  state,  that  the  government  should  be 
established  on  a  firmer  basis.  He  then  assembled  a  parliament, 
which  elected,  according  to  a  precedent  sanctioned  by  the  Albizzi, 
a  balia  or  convention,  which  balia  transferred  its  own  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  a  permanent  council  of  seventy,  a  sort  oi^  senate, 
who  were  to  choose  the  citizens  qualified  for  the  magistracy. 
Sismondi  says  tbat  Lorenzo  was  not  only .  a  bad  citizei)  of 
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Florettce,  trat  also  a  bad  Italian,  having  allied  himself  with  Fer^' 
diaand  of  Naples,  with  Sforza,  and  with  the  pope.  He  did  so  be- 
cause he  saw  the  necessity  of  an  Italian  league  against  foreign 
interference,  an  evil  which  he,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  foresight^ 
considered  impending  over  his  country.  In  averting  this  he  suc- 
ceeded while  he  lived,  but  hardly  had  he  dosed  his  eyes,  when  the 
stonn  gathered  over  the  Alps,  and  the  French  invasion,  trndei* 
Charles  VIII.^  let  loose  upon  unfortunate  Italy  a  kmg  tfun  of 
cahmrnies,  which  desolated  it  for  the  next  half  century,  utterly 
daatroyed  the  independence  of  the  Tnsdan  rep«blies,  and  pafed 
the  way  for  the  delegate  tyranny  of  Spahi,  vHiieh  weighed  hhe  an 
iflenbus  upon  the  renhisula  for  no  less  than  two  hmdrad  years 
«ften 

To  assimihite,  as  Sismondi  has  done,  the  wieked  consf4^ 
racy  of  die  Patti  and  their  unpriitcTpled  associate  PopiJ 
Sixtua  IV.,  against  Lorenzo  and  Oiuliano  de  Medici,  td 
that  of  Olgiati  against  Oaleazzo  Maria  Sforza,  is  to  confound 
principlea  and  characters  of  the  most  opposite  description* 
Oirteazzo  Maria  was  a  monster  of  Inst  and  cruelty,  of  whom 
Olgiati  purged  the  earth,  although  his  countrymen  wertf  (oo^  ht 
gone  in  servitude  to  profit  by  his  example,  and  assert  their  inde« 
pendence.  The  Pazzi  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  turbulent  am- 
bitious  family,  who  had  shared  the  |otemme»t  inth  Ae  Medici, 
and  abused  tbeir  power  under  Piero,  and  felt  disappointed 
because  Lorenzo  did  not  bestow  on  them  the  same  confidence  a^ 
hia  father.  They  intrigued  with  SixtttS  IV.,  who  had  a  spite 
against  Lorenzo,  because  the  latter  had  preventcfd  him  from 
usurping  the  possession  of  CittJl  di  Castella,  which  the  pope  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  dominions  of  one  of  his  nepltews.  And  the 
meana  resorted  to  were  as  wicked  as  the  causes  that  impelled 
them.  An  archbishop  and  a  cardinal  were  privy  to  the  conspi- 
racy for  assairsinating  the  two  brokers,  in  which  adventurers^ 
bravoes,  and  profligate  characters  were  joined.  A  holy  day,  while 
high  mass  was  said  ifv  the  cathedral,  and  while  the  officiating 
priest  raised  the  consecrated  host,  which  Catholics  believe  con- 
tains the  body  of  our  Saviour,  this  was  the  time  chosen  for  the 
murder !  Is  this  foul  conspiracy  to  be  compared  to  the  sincere 
enthusiasm  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  Olgiati,  Vis- 
conti,  and  Lampugnani,  after  strengthening  themselves  by  prayers, 
went  to  meet  the  tyrant  as  he  entered  St.  Stephen's  church,  and 
etruck  him  with  their  daggers  in  the  midst  of  his  guards  ^  Let 
any  one  read  the  Kfe  of  Oaleazzo  Sfotza,  and  say  whether  any 
comparison  can  be  made  between  such  a  monster  and  the  lofty- 
minded  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

But  Lorenzo's  Hietnory  hss  not  to  ttnswer  for  the  destruction 
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of  Florentine  independeiice.  Thirtj-eigbt  years  after  bia  death 
the  republic  of  Florence  still  existed ;  it  fell  by  the  arms  of 
Charles  V*,  at  the  instigation  of  Clement  VII.^  the  illeettimate  son 
of  the  mtirdered  Giuliano  di  Medici.  She  straggled  hard  at  last, 
and  her  fall  was  not  without  dignity.  Sienna  soon  after  midei^ 
went  the  same  fate. 

Three  Italian  republics  survived  the  calanrities  of  the  sixteendi 
century,  and  continued  to  exist  till  within  our  own  recoHection 
— ^Venice^  Genoa,  and  Lucca.  They  were  aristocracies,  but  they 
were  at  least  national  Italian  governments,  and  their  citizens 
enjoyed  peace  and  security ;  they  were  thriving,  wealthy,  and, 
generally,  contented  communities.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  three  states  fell,  in  their  turn,  smothered  in  the 
embraces  of  republican  France.  The  same  overbearing  perfidi* 
ons  policy  devoted  to  destruction  the  democracies  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  aristocracies  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  always  in 
Ihe  name  of  liberty!  Venice,  with  her  fourteen  hundred  years 
of  independence,  and  her  lofty  recollections,  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate article.  We  can  only  allude  here  to  the  partial  vterw  wbicb 
Sismondi  takes  of  her  fiall.  Indeed,  throughout  his  work,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  Venice  is  no  favourite  vritb  hhn,  although  in 
several  passages,  he  acknowledges  the  protection  and  security 
which  her  citizens  enjoyed.  But  whatever  the  abuses  of  her 
government  might  have  been,  they  do  not  justify  the  double  deal*' 
ings  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  French  Directory — they  do  not 
justify  their  exciting  her  subjects  to  revolt — the  devastation  of  the 
country — the  plunder  of  the  city — ^the  dismemberment  and  the 
base  barter  of  her  territory.  The  whole  transaction  is  one  of 
the  blackest  character. 

We  have  been  lately  perusing  the  two  volumes  of  documents 
relative  to  the  fall  of  poor  Venice,*  and  our  indignation  at  the 
base  policy  and  die  cold-blooded  inhunlanity  of  its  destroyers  is 
stronger  than  we  can  express  by  words.  We  think  M.  Sismoncfi 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he  abstained  from  making  any 
comments  on  that  catastrophe.  It  is  a  tale  that  does  not  bear 
extenuation  of  any  sort.  There  were  traitors  in  the  Venetian 
senate,  no  doubt,  aud  verily  they  have  had  their  reward.  Bat  we 
feel  for  the  citizens,  and  for  the  country  population,  who,  by  Sis- 
mondi's  own  acknowledgment,  had  lived  so  long  happy  under  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark,  Who  would  not  wish  to  see  that  banner 
stin  floating  to  the  Adriatic  breeze  i  Who  would  not  rather  be- 
hold the  Doge  and  the  senators,  antiquated  as  they  might  appear 
to  a  fastidious  leveller  of  the  present  day,  gracing  still  their 

*  PubUtbed  at  Florence  ia  the  ^ear  1800. 
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marble  hdls^  instead  of  either  foreign  regenerators  or  guardians 
of  social  order  listlessly  watching  the  crumbling  palaces  of  the 
sea-girt  city?  All  lamentations  are  now  vain — Veneziai  mortal 
— but  her  memory,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  traduced,  nor  oblo- 
quy and  insult  added  to  irreparable  injury. 

By  the  fall  of  Venice,  Italy  lost  its  only  maritime  power,  its 
only  fleet,  and  its  remaining  possessions  beyond  the  sea.  These 
serious  losses  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed by  historical  or  political  writers.  By  the  Treaty  of  Can^po- 
formio,  Dalmatia,  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  had  been  for  ages  annexed  to  an  Italian 
power,  were  detached  from  Italy,  and  for  ever.  The  Italians, 
who  were  foremost  in  the  career  of  discovery  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West>  have  not  now  a  single  colony,  not  a  foot  of  ground 
beyond  the  shores  of  tlie  Peninsula ;  they  who  once  covered  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  with  their  settlements,  have  not  a  single 
factory  there.  The  Venetian  arsenal  and  fleet,  which  but  forty 
years  ago  ruled  over  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  kept  in 
*espect  the  Ottomans  and  the  Barbary  regencies,  and  upheld  the 
rapk  of  Venice  among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
are  now  no  more.     They  were  annihilated  in  1 797. 

Genoa,  the  other  maritime  republic  of  Italy,  fell  by  similar 
arts.  Bonaparte  first  invaded  its  territory,  disregarding  its 
neutrality ;  he  interfered  between  the  nobles  and  the  democrats, 
the  last  of  whom  he  had  secretly  encouraged ;  and  in  1 797«  after 
incorporating  it  in  the  new  "  Ligurian  Kepublic,"  he  enforced 
upon  it  one  of  his  paper  constitutions.  Tliis  constitution  he 
again  modified  in  1B02,  and  at  last  abolished  altogether  in  1805. 
Genoa  was  then  united  to  the  French  empire,  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  the  conscription,  the  continental  system,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial police.  And,  as  if  more  efiiectually  to  debase  his  vic- 
tims. Napoleon  obliged  the  members  of  the  government  them- 
selves, with  the  doge  at  their  head,  to  dance  attendance  on  him, 
and  solicit  the  honour  of  being  united  to  the  Great  Nation. 

Lucca  likewise  received  its  new  constitution  in  ISOI,  and  in 
Juue,  1805,  ''  it  demanded  of  Napoleon  (says  Sismondi)  a  sove- 
reign of  his  family."  He  gave  it  his  sister  Elisa,  married  to  Baci- 
occhi,  whom  he  had  before  made  Prince  of  Piombino. 

Thus  were  the  last  of  the  Italian  republics  swept  away;  thus,in 
the  name  of  liberty,  were  both  national  and  personal  indepen- 
dence destroyed.  San  Marino,  with  its  5000  inhabitants,  perched 
upon  a  mountain,  was  spared,  and  still  survives.  Its  insignifi* 
cance  saved  it  from  the  common  fate. 

We  must  conclude.  The  freedom  of  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages  was  not  that  which  we  understand  in  our  days  by 
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the  name  of  liberty.  It  neither  secured  the  lives,  the  properties, 
nor  the  honour  of  the  citizens ;  nor  did  it  promote  their  peace 
and  happiness,  nor  guarantee  to  them  even  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Their  liberty  could  ally  itself  to  the  most  cruel  tyranny;  it  was 
nothing  but  absolute  power  taken  from  the  hands  of  one,  and 
placed  in  those  of  the  many.  Of  passive  or  civil  liberty  they  had 
no  idea.  Are  these  merely  our  own  assertions?  No  !  they  arc» 
copied  almost  word  for  word  from  M.  Sismondi's  concluding 
chapter  of  his  "  History  of  the  Italian  Republics."  We  recom- 
mend this  chapter  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  reader. 

*'  The  liberty  of  the  ancients/'  he  thus  proceeds,  "  being  the  property 
of  the  citizens,  it  was  not  necessary  to  examine  how  far  it  contriouted  to 
the  general  happiness The  liberty  of  the  moderns  being  under- 
stood to  be  a  means  by  which  governments  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  are  instituted,  namely,  the  happiness  of  all,  it  has  been  thought  fit 
to  examine  in  what  manner  liberty  constitutes  happiness,  or  how  far  it 
contributes  to  it.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  a  conviction 
that  the  object  of  men  united  into  society  being  that  of  securing  to  each 
other  the  protection  of  their  persons,  property  and  honour,  and  respect 
for  their  moral  sentiments,  any  government  which  should  wantonly 
sacrifice  or  expose  the  same,  which  should  offend  against  justice, 
humanity  or  public  decency,  would  be  utterly  deficient  in  its  object,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  tyranny,  even  if  established  by  the  will  or 
caprice  of  the  whole  community." — c.  cxxvi. 

The  exclusive  admirers  of  the  Italian  republics  appear  to  us  to 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  viewing  that  which  was  only  a  stage 
m  the  progress  of  society  as  its  ultimate  end,- which  ought  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  every  other  nation,  the  consolidation  of  the 
country  either  by  an  union,  or  by  a  permanent  and  welt-poised 
confederacy.  Twice  has  Italy  seemed  to  approach  this  term ; 
once  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  eighteenth.  On 
both  occasions  foreign  invasion  has  rushed  in,  and  throwing  the 
elements  of  society  into  confusion,  has  removed  the  prospect.' 
When  a  third  opportunity  may  oflFer  itself,  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict;  but  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  hold  up  to  the  Ita- 
lians of  the  present  day  a  return  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  as  the  best  means  of  consolidating  them  into  a 
nation,  all  experience  having  proved  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
democracy  to  produce  a  contrary  effect. 
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Abt,  III* — La  Grande*Bretagne  en  Mil  Huit  Cent  Treit/e-7Vo»* 
Par  M.  le  Baron  d'Haussez,  Dernier  Ministre  de  la  Marine 
sous  le  Roi  Charles  X.  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris.  1833. 
This  work  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  passage  in 
0«ensti<»rn'«  letter  to  his  son — '^  You  know  not  by  how  little  wia^ 
doin  the  world  is  governed."  We  ha?e  only  to  substitute  **  was*' 
for  ''  is/'  and  "!t ranee''  for  **  the  world/'  and  we  shall  find  a 
similar  intimation  indirectly  afforded  by  the  work  before  us* 
M.  d'Haussez  was  one  of  those  colleagues  of  Prince  Polignao  who 
governed  France  under  Charles  X.,  and  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  we  must  regret  should  ever  have  been  published.  We  re* 
gret  it,  not  on  account  of  his  readers,  for  some  among  them  may 
be  amused;  or  of  the  publishers  in  France  or  in  England,  (for 
we  doubt  not  the  work  will  excite  sufficient  curiosity);  or  of  either 
of  those  countries  generally,  or  of  any  particular  class  which 
either  of  them  contain;  but  simply  on  account  of  M.  d'Haussez 
himself.  His  having  been  a  member  of  the  Polignac  ministry 
was  a  circumstance  calculated  to  have  produced,  not  an  impres- 
sion  favourable  to .  him,  but  decidedly  the  reverse.  Wh^  should 
be  have  confirmed  this  unfavourable  impression  by  sendmg  forth 
a  work  like  this?  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  participation  in  th§ 
ill-starred  ''  ordonnances"  should  have  exhibited  a  fatal  ignorance 
of  the  atate  of  France?  Must  he  also  exhibit  a  written  proof  of 
consummate  ignorance  with  respect  to  England  i  That  a  man  i^ 
untaught  may  be  the  unhappy  consequence  of  adverse  circum- 
stances; but  if  he  values  public  opinion,  he  will,  indeed,  act  very 
unwisely  in  allowing  the  world  to  believe  that  he  is  unteachable. 

M«  d'Haussez  appears  by  his  own  account  to  have  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  composition  of  his  work.  During  r 
residence  in  this  kingdom  of  more  than  two  years,  he  tells  us  that — > 
*^  une  alternative  continuelle  de  fr6quentation  d'une  8oci6t6  nom-* 
breute  et  disftiogo^e,  et  qui  paraissait  vouloir  se  livrer  &mon  observatioit 
et  d'un  isolement  complet,  mettait  k  ma  dispositioa  des  mat^riaux  pr6- 
cieux^  di»  temps  et  de  la  solitude  pour  les  ^tudier  et  les  classer.  J'etats 
dans  une  situation  nouvelle,  stiiuule  par  je  ne  pais  quoi  d'inaccoutum^, 
qui's*6teDdait^  mon  6conomie  morale  et  physique. 

"  Tout  cela  agissait  avec  force  sur  mes  sens,  r^veillait  mes  esprits, 
leur  imprimait  une  direction  et  un  61an  qu'ils  n'avaient  jamais  eus.  Mes 
sensations  partaient  d'un  coin  de  mon  imagination  oix  il  me  semblait  que 
je  n'avais  pas  encore  fouill6.  II  en  sortait  des  pensees,  des  idees  que  je 
ne  connaissais  pas/** — vol.  iJ.  p.  242. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  required  to  grant  the  indulgence  demanded 

*  As  an  English  translation  of  the  book  has  appeared  simultaneously  with  the 
original,  we  ha?e  preferred  making  our  extracts  from  the  latter. 
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for  works  composed  under  circumstances  of  difficulty;  ntitfaer 
iM»d  we  make  any  allowance  for  the  embarrassing  novelty  of  an 
altered  and  a  fallen  position.  This,  the  author  says*  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Hitherto  he  has  always  been  placed  too  high  to  take 
an  accurate  view  of  the  details  of  life. 

''  Jusqne-lik)  pbc6  daas  det  situations  ^lev^esi  je  ne  les  avals  eonsi- 
dirkeB  que  comme  des  mo^tens  de  veir  plus  k>in»  d'embrasser  de  pins 
vastes  perspectives. 

"  J'otals  alort  aux  premieres  loges  du  grand  spectacle  da  monde*  Je 
voyais  plus  k  Taise :  peut*^tre  n'observais-je  pas  si  blen.  Descendu  au 
parterre,  confondu  dans  la  foule,  coudoye^  presse  k  mon  tour,  regardant 
d  en  bas  la  sc^ne  sur  laquelle  nagu^re  je  plongeais  d'en  baut,  les  objets 
m'apparaissaient  sous  un  autre  aspect,  sans  que  le  drame  perdit  de  son 
interlt."— vol.  ii,  pp.  242,  243. 

M.  d'Haussez  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  aocouDt  of  the 
situations  he  haa  filled ;  and  as  the  above  passage  osntains  such 
allusion  to  long  continuance  in  high  station  aa  might  almost  aiig* 
gest  tiMs  idea  of  his  having  been  ^rn  a  minister  of  state,  and  as 
moreover  such  allusions  may  perchance  have  piqued  the  curiodty 
of  our  readers,  we  will  therefore  give  what  the  author  has  failed 
to  supply — a  very  brief  abstract  of  such  particulars  aa  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  him«  It  appears  that  he  was  bom 
at  Neufchatel,  in  Normandy,  in  1778:  that  in  1796,  he^  being 
then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  commenced  his  political  career  as 
a  secret  agent  of  the  exiled  Bourbons*  Becoming  suapeeted,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  in  17099  but  subsequently  returned  to  France^ 
where,  in  J  804,  he  was  again  suspected  of  heing  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru.  Participation,  how<* 
ever,  was  not  proved,  and  bis  only  punishment  was  being  placed 
under  surveillance.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Napoleon,  and  as  a. reward  for  this  transfer  of  loyalty  was  created 
Baron  and  appointed  Mayor  of  Neufchatel.  On  the  first  restojra** 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  he  returned  to  his  former  party, and  remained 
faithful  to  Lionis  XVIII.  during  the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  se^ 
eond  restoration,  in  1815,  he  was  nominated  President  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  of  Lower  Seine;  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the 
famous  Chambre  Introuvable;  and  when  the  division  took  place 
between  the  Chamber  and  M.  Decazes,  be  adhered  to  the  latter. 
As  a  reward  for  this  adhesion,  he  was  appointed  to  the  prefecture 
of  the  Gard,  and  was  found  so  useful  in  that  capacity,  that  during 
the  various  changes  of  ministry  that  took  place  between  1817  and 
1829,  he  never  ceased  to  be  ''  Monsieur  le  Pr6fet"  of  that  or  one 
or  other  of  three  other  departments — the  Landes,  the  Is^re,  and 
the  Gironde.  In  August,  1829,  on  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Rigny> 
M.  d'Haussez  was  appointed  to  his  last  uid  highest  post,  the  office 
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of  Ministre  de  la  -Marine,  which  he  retained  not  quite  a  year. 
These  are  the  ''  situations  ^tev^es"  in 'which  M.  d'Haussez  had 
been  •'  jusque-Id  plac6."  '  We  fear  our  readers  will  be  disap- 
poiiit^,  and  may  consider  that  the  situation  of  pr^fet,  albeit  re- 
spectable, is  hardly  entitled  to  the  magnificent  designation  of  a 
jfdace  **  aux  premieres  loges  du  grind  spectacle  du  monde/'  and 
18  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  ''  moyen  d'embrasser  de  vastes 

Eerspectives."  Besides,  granting  the  position  to  be  as  elevated  as . 
e  pleases^  and  admitting  that  in  its  unmetaphorical  sense  a  high 
position  naturally  commands  an  extensive  view,  we  fear  the  asser- 
tion is  not  transferable  by  any  strict  analogy  to  official  life.1  The 
routine  of  office  is  commonly,  and  we  apprehend  is  justly,  held  to 
have  a  tendency  to  narrow  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  mental  vision. 
Official  men  do  not  necessarily  see  more  of  the  circumstances  of 
life  because  more  is  laid  before  them.  That  which  they  see  for 
themselves  may  in  amount  and  value  be  very  little:  that  which 
they  see  through  the  eyes  of  others  may  be  only  error  and  delu- 
sion. It  may  instruct;  but  it  may  mislead  them.  They  may 
ground  their  judgments  upon  the  partial  representations  of  official 
underlings ;  they  may  acquire  a  contracted  mode  of  viewing 
affairs ;  may  set  up  a  self-constituted  official  rule  of  right,  and 
insist  upon  approving  or  condemning,  solely  according  to  con- 
formity with,  or  deviation  from,  a  standard  of  their  own.  But 
though  official  habits  may  have  tended  to  contract  the  mind  of 
M.  d'Haussez,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  his  observations  upon 
the  administrative  part  of  our  system,  he  shows  more  good  sense 
and  liberality  than  in  his  remarks  upon  other  matters — a  difference 
which  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  attributing  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  better  understanding  what  he  writes  about.  Though  he  is 
surprised  at  the  unmeddling  character  of  our  government^  and 
seems  to  wonder  that  even  the  breeding  of  horses  is  not  made  a 
state  concern,  yet  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  some  how  or  other 
matters  go  on  as  well  as  if  the  government  pried  into  everything, 
and  interfered  at  every  step.  After  noticing  the  neglect  of  the 
goyernment  in  the  metropolis  respecting  "  une  infinite  d'objets 
qui  dans  les  autres  pays  attirent  sL  bon  droit  I'attention  de  Tadmi- 
nistration/*  he  adds — 

''Ell  revanche^  il  y  a  pen  de  capitales  ou  les  vols  soient  moins  nom- 
breux,  ovi  les  voleurs  soient  plus  promptement  d^couverts  et  punis,  oil 
les  mouvemens  populaires  operes,  il  est  vrai,  par  une  populace  sans  cou* 
rage  et  sans  habitude  cles  armes,  soient  plus  efficacement  reprimes  i  ou 
il  y  ait  moins  d'eveuemens  fdcheux  et  moins  de  collisions  entre  les 
diverses  classes  de  la  sociCte,  et  oii  tous  ces  r&sultats  soient  obtenus  avec 
moins  de  gcine,  de  vexations  et  de  bruit." 

Here,  we  should  have  supposed,  was  a  subject  deserving  the 
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inquiry  of  a  philosophic  traveller.  He  might  have  souffht  to 
learn  under  what  singular  and  happy  combination  of  circum- 
fitances  apparent  neglect  could  have  produced  results  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  only  from  unremitting  and  well-directed 
care.  He  might  have  sought  to  learn  whether  the  neglect  was 
real^  or  only  apparent;  and,  if  real,  what  resources  were  substir 
tuted,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  national  character.  The  problem  was 
curious  and  important;  but  M.  d'Haussez,  who  devotes  eight 

f>ages  to  cock-iightingy  and  a  separate  chapter  to  each  of  the  fol* 
owing  subjects—*'  Steeple-Chase,"  '*  Le  Diner,"  "  Un  Salon,** 
"  Un  Bal,"  "  Un  Concert  de  Soci6t6,"  and  "  Une  Soiree  au 
Vauxhair' — has  not  attempted  to  solve  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  something  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  is  dexter- 
ously insinuated  in  the  foregoing  passage.  Our  people  are  easilv 
kept  in  order  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  resist!  Though 
the  results  may  appear  favourable,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
redound  to  the  honour  of  England.  M.  d'Haussez  has  here  shown 
much  ingenuity.  He  is  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  work  to 
adduce  many  circumstances  which  tend  to  exhibit  in  an  honour- 
able light  the  country  which  afforded  him  an  asylum  when  ejected 
from  his  own.  He  must  know,  that  whether  he  gives  or  with- 
holds his  sanction  from  the  unwelcome  truth,  we  are  still  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  That  cir- 
cumstance cannot  be  denied.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  circumstance  of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  be 
proud — that  it  is  produced  by  no  merits  of  ours;  it  is  the  result, 
not  of  our  virtues,  but  of  our  vices.  That  we  may  not  be  sup- 
posed to  misrepresent  M.  d'Haussez,  we  shall  gladly  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself. 

*'  Le  caractcre  Anglais  a  cela  de  particulier,  que  les  defauts  des  Indi- 
vidns  ou  des  classes,  loin  de  tirer  k  consequence  centre  Tint^r^t  g6D6ral, 
toarnent  k  son  profit.  Ainsi,  de  la  14chete  de  la  populace  r^sulte  le 
maintien  de  Tordre;  de  Forgaeil  des  gens  bien  ^lev^  la  fiert6  natiooale} 
de  la  soif  de  Tor,  la  richesse  pobliqae  5  de  la  paresse  d*imagiBatioD,  U 
baine  du  cbangement  ct  la  stabilitc  des  institutions ;  de  la  manie  de  se 
singulariser,  de  bizarres  mats  d'utiles  etablisseroensi  da  rigorisme  reli- 
gieux,  des  moeurs  sev^res^  du  propagandisme,  Textension  du  commerce 
sur  tous  les  points  du  globe ;  du  malaise  dans  le  pays  natal,  des  colonies 
utiles  k  la  metropole ;  de  la  venalite  des  emplois,  de  celle  m^me  de  la 
representation  nationale,  plus  d'aptitude,  plus  de  garantie  chez  ceux  qui 
7  consacrent  leur  fortune;  de  la  choquante  in6galite  dans  la  division  de 
la  propriete,  une  bierarcbie  qui  remonte  de  la  famille  k  Tetat. 

"  Cette  disposition  reagit  de  Teusemble  de  Tordre  social  sur  ses  speci- 
alit^s,  et  fait  que,  malgre  Tincoberence  de  ses  institutions,  et  les  vices 
tr^-reels  et  trc^s-apparens  de  son  organisation,  TAngleterre  occupe  up 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXIV.  z 
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rang  tr^9-distinga6  parmi  les  pays  les  tnienx  gouvem^s  et  les  pl«s  htH" 
tenx  de  Tepoqae  actaelle,  et  que^  si  haut  qu'ils  remontent,  les  souvenirs 
historiques  ne  peuvent  trouyer  de  points  die  comparaison  qui  ne  soieni  h 
son  avantage." — ▼ol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

This  may  be  thought  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  original.  That 
^*  private  vices  are  public  benefits,"  was  a  paradox  maintained 
with  plausible  cleverness  long  ago  by  Mandeville,  in  his  *'  Fable  of 
(he  Bees.**  We  had  believed,  however,  that  the  paradox  was  dead, 
and  little  expected  its  resurrection  in  the  year  1833.  There  hav^ 
been  two  Mandevilles  noted  in  our  literary  annals — the  essayist 
and  the  traveller.  Perhaps  M.  d'Haussez  had  never  heard  of 
either,  but  his  work  happens  to  remind  us  of  both. 

M.  d'Haussez's  treatment  of  political  subjects  need  not  occupy 
much  of  our  attention.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  accuracy  and 
profundity  of  a  writer,  who  in  a  work  entitled  *'  La  Grande- 
Bretagne  en  1833,"  and  in  a  chapter  entitled  '*  Une  Election," 
states  that  the  poll  may  be  ket)t  open  fourteen  days,  and  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  important  changes  in  our  efectoral  system 
which  came  into  operation  in  1832?  Are  we  to  regard  this  omis- 
sion as  a  piece  of  that ''  complaisance  dont  je  me  suis  fait  une  loi 
en  ce  qui  touche  les  interets  politiques  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ?*' 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  respe(;t  due  to  the  authority  of  a  ci- 
devant  statesman,  who  tells  that  in  this  country  "  les  lois  sangui- 
liaires  d'Elizabeth  qui  condamnent  ^  mort  le  pr^tre  surpris  clle- 
brant  la  messe,  k  la  perte  de  leurs  biens  les  botes  qui  luidonnent 
asile,  et  au  bannissement  les  fiddles  qui  prient  avec  lui,  ces  lois, 
quoique  tombees  en  desuetude,  subsistent  encore/*'  What  shall  we 
say,  but  that  such  errors  and  omissions  lessen  our  surprise  on 
being  afterwards  seriously  told  that  the  prosperity  of  England  is 
based  upon  corruption? 

''  Malheur  k  TAngleterre,"  says  M.  d'Haussez,  "  le  jour  od  ses  elec- 
teurs  seront  trop  honn^tes  gens  pour  ne  pas  se  vendre,  el  oti  les  candi- 
dats  seront  trop  sages  pour  ne  pas  les  acheterj  elle  toucbera  h  une  revo- 
lution :  les  Clemens  qu*eile  retiferme,  et  qu*une  faction  d6sorganisfttrice 
tient  en  reserve  pour  cette  oeuvre  terrible,  ne  sont  pas  moins  redout- 
ables  que  ceux  qui,  depuis  quarante  ann^es,  bouleversent  la  France.* 

Among  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  M.  d'Haussez's  work, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  feeling  of  rancour  which  it  in- 
dicates towards  this  country,  and  the  entire  absence,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  work,  of  any  proof  of  that  gratitude  which  he 
professes  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  postscript — "  en 
echange  de  la  g^n^reuse  et  noble  hospitality  qu'elle  m*a  accord6e.** 
He  cannot  even  refrain  from  saying  that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  seek  an  asylum  anywhere  else  if  he  could;  he  cannot  even 
attribute  to  us  amiable  and  disinterested  motives  for  the  attentions 
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which  he  confeMes  he  received.  No!  even  our  hospfftalitiet  must 
be  explained  in  a  manner  at  once  mortifying  to  our  vanity,  and 
flattenng  to  his  own. 

**  La  curiosite  qui,  en  Angleterre,  8*attache  ii  tout  ce  qui  sort  de  la 
r^^le  commune,  aux  bommes  ainsi  qu'aux  cboses ;  la  Tanit6  qui  y  porte 
i^  recbercber  ceux  qui  ont  joue  un  r6le  marquant,  se  lont  emper^es  de 
tous  ks  Tides  que,  dans  k  commencement  surtout,  iaissaient  les  divers 
etemens  dont  se  composait  mon  existence.  Elles  les  ont  li^s  entr'euK 
d«  mani^re  k  me  donner  une  iibuUwR  eievie  dan$  la  tociiti,  et  k  refaire  dt 
moil  en  depit  et  peut-^tre  k  cause  des  eT^nemens  qui  m'ont  renvers^,  tm 
p^sonnage  que  fon  est  convenu  de  rechercher^  dinterrogerg  dt  cwwUer^  4 
qui  la  premiire  place  est  partout  reservSet  et  dont,  midgre  ses  habitad«S| 
on  a  fait  une  espece  d'autorite  politique.*' — vol.  ii.  p.  24 J. 

Many  a  traveller  would  have  been  pleased  and  obliged  by  a 
prompt  willingness  in  the  natives  to  point  out  whatever  was  most 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Not  so  M.  d'Haussez;  he  seems  to  re* 
gard  this  obliging  disposition  as  a  mere  national  peculiarity— 
*'  une  espice  de  tic  nationaF'— and  by  no  means  a  pleasing  obe. 

*'  Les  Anglais  sont  montreurs.  Lorsqn'ils  ont  k  satisfaire  la  curiosity 
d'un  Stranger,  ils  la  fatiguent,  en  ne  lui  faisant  gr4ce  d*ancun  des  d^uils 
les  plus  minutieux  et  les  plus  insignifians.  Dans  une  ville,  il  n'est  pas 
de  quartier  si  sale,  d  edifice  si  mesquiu,  qui  6chappent  k  Uur  ckironerie. 
Dans  une  maison,  ils  prominent  de  la  cave  au  grenier,  et  appellent  Tat* 
tention  sur  tout  ce  qu'elle  renferme.  C'est  k  n'en  plus  finir  dans  une 
biblioth^que,  dans  un  mus^e,  dans  une  collection  d'objets  d*art.  Ils 
YOU8  feront  feuilleter  jusqu*au  dernier  li?re,  voir  jusqu*au  plus  mauvais 
tableau,  admirer  la  piece  la  moins  digne  d*attention.  II  n  y  a  pas  dans 
cette  habitude  le  sujet  d'une  critique  j  si  je  la  mentionne,  c'est  qu'elle 
peut-^re  consid^rfe  comme  une  csp^ce  de  tic  national."— vol.  i.  p.  6^, 

Even  where  a  fault  is  not  evident,  he  is  charitably  certain  that  it 
must  exist.  Even  our  love  of  travelling,  for  which  he  cannot 
satisfactorily  account,  and  for  which  creditable  motives  might 
easily  have  been  assigned,  can,  in  bis  opinion,  have  no  other  than 
a  discreditable  source.  "  II  faut  qu'il  y  ait  un  vice  quelconque 
dans  le  caract^re,  dans  Torganisation  domestique,  dans  les  habi- 
.tudes  des  Anglais;  car  ils  ne  se  trouvent  bien  nulle  part:  ils 
paraissent  tourment^s  par  un  besoin  de  locomotion.*^ 

Of  what  he  calls  the  *'  populace ''  in  England  he  gives  the 
following  picture : — 

''  La  population  Anglaise  a  une  recherche  de  grossi^rete  qui  la  ravale 
au-dessous  de  celle  de  qnelque  nation  que  ce  soit.  Ses  mmurs  sont  k  la 
fois  depravies  et  feroces.  Son  instinct  la  dispose  k  un  etat  permanent 
d*agression  centre  le  reste  de  la  soci6t6.  Quand  elle  n*a  pas  de  moyens 
plus  positifs  de  nuire,  elle  insulte  les  passans,  les  benrte,  leur  dispute  le 
passage.  5a  fnise  est  d'vne  saletS  d^goitanie ;  son  langage  est  ignoble; 
sa  d-marche  est  lourde  et  maladroite.    Ses  mosurs  de  famille  ripondent 
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k  868  habiiiide8  des  rues.  Des  coups,  voiUl  poiir  le  mari  le  moyen  d'ex- 
ercer  8a  8up6riorit6;  iK>ur  la  femroe,  celui  de  faire  Teducation  de  ses 
enfans.  Od  ne  s'occupe  pas  de  corriger  par  les  principes  ni  ro^me  par 
les  pratianes  ext^rieures  de  la  religion,  les  penchans  vicieux  de  la  popu- 
lace. L  instruction  qu*on  lui  donne  se  borne  k  des  elemens  de  lecture 
ct  d'fecriture.  La  seule  modification  qu*elle  procure,  c*est  de  faire  des 
voleurs  et  des  filous  adroits,  d*indi?idus  qui,  sans  elle,  n'auraient  etc  que 
des  itres  abrutit  par  la  misire  et  h  plus  abjecte  debauche.  Elle  boit 
jusqn*k  Tivresse;  elle  mange  jusqu*^  la  satiete,  sans  godt,  sans  ordre, 
sans  mesure.  Pour  elle,  Vamour  n*est  qu'un  complement  de  bnttalUL 
Prise  collectivement,  elle  est  (Tune  rctnarqvabU  IdcheU.  Sa  disposition 
torboknte,  toujours  pr^te  a  se  manifester,  est  toujours  aisement  com- 
]>rim6e  par  le  b&ton,  souvent  m6me  par  la  seule  presence  de  quelques 
ageos  de  police." 

Let  not  our  readers  waste  their  anger  on  this  libel.  The  Eng- 
lish people  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it.  They  have  been  libelled 
often  ere  now,  though  never  yet,  in  our  recollection,  by  one  who 
owed  them  gratitude — by  one  who  declares  that  his  expressions 
'^  n'auront  au  moins  rien  qui  diniente  les  sentimens  que  j*ai  vou6s 
k  la  nation  Anglaise  en  echange  de  la  g6n6reuse  et  noble  hospi- 
tality qu'elle  m'a  accord6e."  Abuse  more  virulent  and  less  dis- 
creet may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  General  Fillet.  But  Fillet 
was  not  a  refugee — he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  wrote  at  a  time 
when  national  animosities  had  been  inflamed  by  the  recent  hosti- 
lities of  many  years.  If  we  had  thought  it  worth  while — which 
we  do  not — to  defend  the  English  people  against  any  of  these 
charges,  M.  d'Haussez  would,  in  one  particular  at  least,  have  saved 
us  the  trouble.  After  saying  that  our  populace  "  prise  collective- 
ment  est  d'une  remarquable  l&chete,"  he  proceeds  as  follows: — 
**  II  faut  I'etudier  dans  ses  individns  pour  y  trouver  quelques  in- 
dices de  courage.  Les  combats  que  se  livrent  les  gens  des  peuple 
prouvent  une  grande  exaltation  dans  leur  colere,  une  forte  volont6 
de  vengeance,  un  grand  mepris  des  consequences  de  la  lutte  qu'ils 
entreprennent,  beaucoup  de  generosile  dans  les  procedes  du  com- 
bat.** After  describing  the  combat,  he  proceeds  to  say — **  Les 
combattans  s'en  vout  chez  eux,  apris  avoir  d£pens6  dans  un  igno- 
ble pugilat  dix  fois  pins  de  courage  quHl  iC en  faut  a  des  duelTistes 
de  bonne  campagnie**  M.  d'Haussez  does  not  explain  how  it 
happens  that  individuals  exhibiting  such  undeniable  evidence  of 
courage,  should,  when  collected  into  masses,  be  remarkably  cow- 
ardly. Let  him  be  spared  the  needless  trouble  of  explaining  the 
imaginary  paradox.  The  fact  is  not  as  he  represents  it.  Our 
populace  "  prise  coilectivement  '*  is  not  cowardly.  But  we  be- 
lieve we  can  understand  the  reason  why  M.  d'Haussez  has  assumed 
the  contrary.  Driven  from  his  country  by  a  sanguinary  tumult, 
which  was  followed  by  the  intro()uctioa  of  a  more  popqlar  system^. 
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he  fled  hither,  where  he  finds  a  more  popular  system  also  intro- 
duced— a  change  which  he  is  told  is  equivalent  to  revolution;  and 
he  witnesses  while  among  us  the  secure  completion  of  a  bloodless 
reform.  In  London  he  can  find  no  parallel  to  the  imeutes  of 
Paris.  With  the  utmost  ingenuity,  the  most  unpopular  hyper- 
conservatives  could  scarcely  contrive  to  have  it  believed,  even  by 
women,  that  their  lives  were  in  danger;  and  though  high  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  a  victim,  no  would-be  hostage  for  expiring 
Toryism  could  hold  forth  to  sympathy  as  an  evidence  of  bis  suf- 
ferings any  nobler  document  than  a  glazier's  bill.  Whence  this 
moderation?  Whence  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  in  England  and  in  France?  To  have  attri- 
buted the  difference  to  our  respect  for  the  laws — to  our  love  of 
order — to  our  less  excitable  and  more  reasoning  minds — to  our 
confidence  in  the  power  of  obtaining  redress  by  safe^  legal  and 
constitutional  means — to  anything,  in  short,  that  would  have  im- 
plied a  compliment  to  the  national  character  or  the  institutions  of 
the  land,  was  foreign  from  M.  d'Haussez's  purpose.  He  looked 
around  for  some  other  reason,  and  '*  cowardice "  rewarded  his 
search.  "  Perhaps  the  people  are  quiet  only  from  want  of  cou- 
rage." Happy  thought !  That  individually  they  are  brave  is  too 
notorious  for  denial ;  but  collectively/,  let  them  be  cowards.  It 
sounds  paradoxical;  but  never  mind  that!  Happy  the  arguer 
who,  to  suit  his  purpose,  can  always  find  a  ready  paradox  even 
balf  as  good  as  this ! 

Turning  from  M.  d'Haussez's  comments  upon  classes,  let  us 
next  see  how  he  treats  professions.  We  know  not  by  what  studies 
this  ci-devant  Pr6fet,  and  Ex-ministre  de  la  Marine,  has  quali- 
fied himself  to  pronounce  with  oracular  confidence  upon  the  state 
of  medical  science  in  England.  That  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  a 
very  successful  attention  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  confounded  surgeons  with  apothecaries,  and 
appearing  to  suppose  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  Mr.  Brodie,  are 
remunerated  only  as  venders  of  drugs.  We  may  estimate,  by  this 
circumstance,  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  which  boldly  tells 
us  that  in  England 

*'  Tabsence  d  etudes  suivies  borne  k  des  donnees  tr^s-vagues  et  tr^s- 
superficielles  les  coDnaissances  medicales.  Des  rero^des  energlques,  pris 
k  peu  pr&s  au  hasard  dans  une  pbarmacie,  de  reuipirisme,  voila  les 
moyens.  Une  guiuec  que  Ton  depose  sans  delicatesse  dans  la  main  de 
FEsculape  h  la  fin  de  cbaque  visile,  et  qu'il  revolt  sans  honte,  voil^  le 
r68uUat.  *  .  .  .  "  Nulle  part  enfin,  Tart  n'est  exerce  avec  un  mepris  plus 
complet  des  riglct  les  plus  vulgaires,  avec  une  abnegation  plus  absolue  de 
toute  esp^ce  de  raisonnement/^  ...  "  Les  rem^des  ^nergiques  forment  le 
fond  des  prescriptions  des  praticiens  Anglais.     Ualcool  entre  dans  la  ptu^ 
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foitt  dufrfyaretiontt  et  toujours  de  la  mani^  la  moiof  raiioDDelie*"  * .  • 
**  Je  coooais  goe  femme  qai,  par  le  conieil  de  son  iD^decio^  bolt  une  fnnte 
iiou-df^  par  jour;  ei,  chose  inexplicable^  ce  regime  a  dejk  six  annees 
de  duree." 

"  Chose  inexplicable!''  Yes,  truly!  But  there  is  another  "  chose 
inexplicable  '*  which  he  is  not  afraid  to  admit — '*  Cependant  la 
long^vitfe  est  k  peu  pr^s  la  m^me  qu'en  France'^ — not  merely  ''  i 
peu  pr^s  m^me/'  but  much  greater.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that 
a  French  academician  published  a  table  of  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  by  which  it  appears  that  while 
in  France  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  59,  in  England  it  is  only 
1  in  58;  in  Scotland,  I  in  59|  and  in  Ireland,  1  in  53. 

This,  one  would  have  supposed,  would  have  produced  fomo 
diffidence  in  the  justice  of  his  sweeping  accusations.  Not  at  all— • 
facts  may  be  stubborn  things,  but  they  are  not  so  stubborn  as 
our  Baron's  confidence  in  his  own  correctness — **  Qu'en  con- 
clure,^  he  asks,  **  sinon  que  la  science  du  m6decin  ne  contribue 
k  la  conservation  de  la  vie  que  dans  une  proportion  bien  faibie, 
lorsque  son  ignorance  ne  Tabrege  pas  dans  une  proportion  plus 
forte 'P'  We  admit  the  inference  if  the  premises  were  correct; 
but  it  so  happens  that  a  comparison,  not  of  this  country  with 
others,  but  of  recent  with  distant  periods,  shows  a  marked  cor* 
respondence  between  diminished  mortality  and  improvements  tn 
the  art  of  healing.  We  are  therefore  led,  not  to  that  which 
M.  d'Haussez  regards  as  the  only  possible  conclusion,  but  to 
another  much  easier  and  more  obvious — namely,  that  he  is 
utterly  and  ridiculously  mistaken,  and  has  written  a  chapter, 
which,  if  it  ever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  Dupuytrens  and  Majendies 
of  his  own  country,  will  in  all  probability  be  greeted  only  by  a 
contemptuous  smile. 

M.  d  Haussez  next  records  his  opinion  of  our  clergy.  With  the 
confidence  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
take  extensive  views  from  an  elevated  position,  he  thus  summarily 
proclaims  their  general  character.  In  answer  to  the  question 
'*  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  eccl6siastique  en  Angleterre  ?"  he  writes, 

*'  C'est  un  bomme  d'une  graude  naissauce^  entoure  d  une  nonibreuse 
fiinriUe,  ponrvu  d*Qn  riche  benefice,  virant  dans  le  luxe^  participant  k 
toas  les  plaisirs,  k  toutes  les  jouissances  du  monde )  jouant,  chassant, 
dansant,  se  montrant  aux  th^dtres^  ne  se  piquaut  pas  de  gravity  lorsque 
son  caract^re  personnel  ne  I'y  porte  pas}  economisant  sur  ses  revenus 
pour  ^tablir  ses  enfans ;  d^peosant  sa  fortune  en  paris^  en  chevaux,  en 
chiens,  quelquefois  m^me  avec  une  maUresse,  lorsque  ceite  prevoyance 
lui  roanque  -,  dans  Tun  et  Tautre  cas,  donnanl  peu  aux  pauvres,  et  laissant 
le  soin  de  s*en  occuper,  comme  celui  de  reranlir  des  fonetions  qu'il 
d^dafgne,  k  quelqae  malheureux  d  une  classe  inferieure,  lequel,  pour  une 
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modique  letributioii,  est  oblig^  d'avoir  det  verliu.  et  d*accaf9pltr  des 
devoirs  dont  le  titulidre  se  dispense/* — ^vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267* 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been,  and  stiii  may  be,  clergy* 
men  of  the  Church  of  England  to  whom  some  of  the  traits  here 
exhibited  may  be  applicable.  But  the  instances  are  very  rare. 
In  the  course  of  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  clergy, 
it  has  never  been  our  ill  fortune  to  meet  with  one  such  instance; 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  during  his  two  years'  residence 
among  us,  any  one  such  instance  should  have  been  discovered  by 
M.  d'Haussez.  Yet  he  confidently  brings  forward  this  coarse 
tiMUfi  of  exaggemtions  as  an  average  of  the  whole  English  clergy, 
and  oracularly  tells  us  '*  Ce  tableau  est  vrai !"  I,  ci-devant  Minis* 
ter.  Prefect  and  Mayor,  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons,  have 
said  it !  Let  those  who  have  not  been  equally  elevated  and  con- 
sistent hear  and  believe !  Believe  too,  on  my  assurance,  that  th^ 
English  clergy  never  attend  the  sick.  **  On  ne  les  voit  pas  quitter 
leurs  demeures  commodes  pour  aller  s'6tablir  au  chevet  d'un 
malade,  et  lui  porter  les  consolations  de  la  religion."  We  un^ 
hesitatingly  declare  this  to  be  a  gro$$  and  infamous  calumny.  We 
know  an  instance  in  the  West  of  England,  where,  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  during  the  most  frightful  ravages  of  the  Cholera,  aa 
English  clergyman,  of  the  established  church,  exhibited  a  selfi^ 
devotion,  a  courageous  attention  to  the  physical  and  mental  wants 
of  his  dying  parishioners  (and  in  a  parish  where  nearly  one  in  tea 
fell  victims  to  the  pestilence),  which,  since  the  time  of  "  Mar* 
seilles'  good  bishop/'  has  probably  never  been  exceeded.  We 
know  this  instance — we  have  heard  of  many  others.  M.  d'Haussez 
was  in  this  kingdom,  and  if  he  had  chosep  to  inquire  he  might  hav« 
Jieard  of  them  too.  Such  being  the  case,  in  what  terms  suf- 
ficiently strong  can  we  reply  to  the  slander  which  M.  d'Haussez 
flings  at  the  clergy  of  England  ''  en  ^change  de  sa  ^6n£reuse 
et  noble  hospitality."  "  On  ne  les  voit  pas !"  tliat  is  to  say> 
M.  d'Haussez  never  saw  them — ergo,  nobody  ever  saw  them. 
How  can  we  repiv  to  such  a  reasoner !  Perhaps  quotation  is  the 
best  exposure.  As  there  are  truisms  almost  too  simple  for  proof, 
so  there  are  falsehoods  almost  too  vague  and  monstrous  for  refu- 
tation. M.  d'Haussez  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  for  ha  usually 
traduces  on  a  grand  scale.  It  seems  a  bolder  and  more  magni- 
ficent st^le  of  libelling  to  aim  at  classes  than  at  individuals;  more- 
over, it  IS  a  safer  mode,  and  less  exposed  to  confutation.  Some- 
times, however,  M.  d'Haussez  inadvertently  furnishes  the  antidote 
as  well  as  the  bane.  He  introduces  some  specimens  of  ignorance 
which  cau  be  promptly  exposed  by  a  reference  to  recorded  facts, 
and  by  which  we  can  afterwards  test  the  worthlessness  of  his  other 
.coQGomitaat  assertions.  Such,  for  instance,  is  his  statement  re^- 
^peotiBg  the  invariable  wealth  of  the  English  clergyman^ 
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*'  Sa  cani^re  est  marqu4e  d'avance  $  il  en  conoait  le  terme  com  me 
le  debut ;  il  sait  si  ses  esperances  doivent  se  renfermer  daus  la  possession 
d*UD  benefice  de  milie  ou  douze  cents  livres  sterling  de  revenu,  ou  si  son 
ambition  peat  s'eleyer  josqu'k  Tepiscopat ;  mais  il  sait  aussi  que  dans 
Fbypotb^se  la  moios  favorable,  des  etudes  sur  le  resuUat  desquelles  on  se 
montre  pea  exigeant,  suffiront  pour  lui  assurer  une  position  honorable. 
Sa  famille  ou  ses  amis  tiennent  en  reserve  pour  lui  uue  cure  richement 
dot^,  sur  laqnelle  il  residera  8*il  a  le  desir  et  Vespoir  de  s*^lever  davantage, 
qu'il  fere  gerer  par  un  suppliant  k  gages,  s*il  se  decide  k  sacrifier  son 
avenir  aux  douceurs  de  sa  situation  presente.'* — vol.  i.  p.  269. 

Is  it  possible  that  M.  d'Haussez,  pretending  to  write  on  tlie 
subject  of  our  clergy,  should  have  neglected  to  inform  himself 
respecting  the  emoluments  of  the  English  church?  or  that  having 
so  informed  himself  he  could  have  thus  written  ?  Either  sup- 
position is  difficult,  yet  one  of  them  must  be  true.  M.  d'Haussez 
might  have  known,  and  knowing  might  have  stated^  that  the 
average  value  of  English  livings  is  less  than  500/.  a-year — that 
out  of  10,421,  which  forms  the  total  number  of  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales,  4,361  are  worth  less  than  150/.  per  annum; 
that  in  2,274  the  annual  stipend  is  not  more  than  lOO/.;  that  in 
736  it  does  not  exceed  50/. ;  and  that  in  57  it  is  not  more  than 
20/.,  or  less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer: — that  moreover, 
in  1831,  the  number  of  curates  of  non-resident  incumbents  was 
4,202 — that  of  each  of  these  the  average  annual  stipend  was  80/., 
but  many  had  only  30/,  or  40/.,  and  some  as  little  as  20/.,  and 
even  as  10/.  Such  is  the  rich  remuneration  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  majority  of  our  clergy !  Such  are  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  those  who  enter  the  profession  of  the  church !  Such  is  the 
"  carriire  marqu6e  d'avance  de  Teccl^siastique  Anglais,"  who, 
according  to  M.  d'Haussez,  ^*  sait  que  dans  Phypothhe  la  moim 
favorable,  des  Etudes,  sur  le  r^sultat  desquelles  on  se  montre  peu 
exigeant,  suffiront  pour  lui  assurer  une  position  honorable" 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  amusing  characteristics  of 
M.  d'Haussez.  It  is  so  little  worth  while  to  be  seriously  angry, 
that  we  may  as  well  smile  at  his  blunders  as  frown  at  his  libels« 
It  b  surely  pleasanter,  and  quite  as  profitable;  and  a  very  vain 
writer  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  does  not  furnish  some  amuse- 
ment. One  of  M.  d'Haussez's  most  amusing  qualities  is  his 
omniscience — he  is  absolutely  the  most  intuitive  and  all-com- 
prehending gentleman  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  in  print.  The  very  sight  of  his  table  of  contents  shows 
the  vast  expansion  of  his  mind.  We  find  distinct  essays  on 
almost  every  subject  that  any  traveller  has  ever  discussed: — on 
'*  Justice,  Administration,  Marine,  Armee,  Vie  des  Chateaux, 
Bains  de  Mer,  Mariase,  Les  Fenmies,  Relations  de  Famille, 
Une  Election,  Une  3iance  du  Parlemeot,  ClubS|  Jouroaux, 
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Beaux-Arts,  M6d€cins,  Clerg6,  Instruction,  Emigration,  Pauvres, 
Hopitaux,  Prisons,  Cimeti^res,  Commerce  et  Industrie,  R6gime 
des  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Forfets,  Maniire  de  Voyager, 
Courses,  Routes,  Canaux,  Ponts  suspendus,  Railways,  Steeple- 
Chases,  Combats  de  Coqs."  On  every  one  of  these  subjects,  and 
others  too,  .which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  be  delivers 
his  opinion  with  equal  confidence  and  decision ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  bestowed  his 
attention  otherwise  than  impartially,  and  more  on  any  one  of 
these  subjects  than  on  any  other.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  there 
is  evidence  of  what  might  perhaps  be  considered  an  excess  of 
impartiality,  a  leaning  towards  those  subjects,  which,  from  their 
relative  slight  importance,  are  most  likely  to  be  neglected,  and  of 
which  a  lengthened  notice  was  least  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hands. 

Thus  the  Ex-ministre  de  la  Marine,  who  devotes  eight  pages 
to  cock-fighting,  discusses  the  British  navy  in  three  and  a  half. 
The  Ex-deput6,  who  gives  twent^-three  pages  to  the  '*  Beaux- 
Arts,"  and  twelve  to  the  economy  of  the  stable,  gives  to  "  une 
Stance  du  Parlement"  only  six.  Thus,  like  some  professional 
men,  who  are  scrupulous  in  their  avoidance  of  whatever  might  be 
considered  to  **  smell  of  the  shop,"  M.  d'Haussez  dilates  most 
largely  on  those  topics  on  which  he  would  be  presumed  least 
competent  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  information  which  he  gives 
on  these  manifold  subjects  is  frequently  novel  and  remarkable. 
In  speaking  of  our  horses,  he  says,  that,  *'  a  Texception  de  la 
course,  de  la  chasse,  et  du  transport  de  la  bi^re  et  du  charbon 
dans  les  viiles,  tons  les  genres  de  chevaux  sont  employes  k  tons 
les  usages,  sans  egard  pour  leurs  forces  relatives  et  leurs  formes." 
Really !  nevertheless  we  never  saw  a  lady's  fine-limbed  palfrey  at 
the  plough,  nor  a  hairy-heeled  cart-horse  used  as  a  roadster.  In  the 
chapter  on  Agriculture,  we  are  told,  that  where  the  game  is  very 
abundant  "  on  depose  le  bl6  dans  des  trous  faits  A  la  main,  et  en 
le  recouvre  au  moyen  du  riteau" — an  expensive  method  of  sow- 
ing, but  found  advantageous,  *'  en  raison  du  travail  qu'elle 
procure  i,  des  bras  qui,  sans  elle,  resteraient  sans  emploi."  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  that  prodigality  of  ratiocination  which  can 
supply  good  reasons  even  for  circumstances  which  do  not  exist! 
We  also  learn  that  our  clover  and  turnip  fields  are  appropriated 
exclusively  to  our  sheep,  which  are  fed  upon  them  all  the  year ! 
We  learn  that  '*  ce  qui  manque  essentiellement  A  I'agriculture 
Anglaise,  c'est  Thabitude  et  Fintelligence  des  irrigations."  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  o<fturred  to  him  that  in  our  rainy  climate  irri- 
gation is  seldom  much  required,  and  that  it  is  commonly  more 
essential  to  practise  draining. 

We  have  a  good  many  pages  upon  the  ''  Mani^re  de  Voyager," 
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in  wbicb  he  says, ''  On  a  remarqu^  que  les  chevaux  qui,  em  Angle* 
terre,  trainent  les  diligences,  vont  plus  vite  que  ceuz  affect^  au 
mime  service  en  France,  et  que  cependant  nos  voitures  ne 
mettent  pas  plus  de  temps  i  parcounr  une  distance  donn^e.'' 
Are  we  then  to  understand  tnat  French  diligences  go  at  the 
rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour  including  stoppages? — because  it  is 
notorious  that  English  stage-coaches  are  every  day  doing  that  and 
more.  It  seems,  however,  according  to  M.  d'Haussez,  that  our 
coaches  ought  to  travel  a  great  deal  faster.  Their  want  of  supe- 
riority over  the  French  in  expedition  is  accounted  for  by  their 
frequent  delays ! 

''  Cette  anomalie,"  says  M.  d'Haussez,  '^  s'expliqne  par  Tordre  ap^ 
porte  dans  ce  genre  de  service.  £n  Angleterre,  les  ttations  sont  plu$ 
r(p6tSe$,  soit  a6n  de  procurer  aux  voyageurs  la  facility  de  satisfaire  le 
goit  tout  national  des  repas  frequens,  soit  pour  favoriser  celui  non  moins 
prononcc.des  conducteurs  pour  la  bii^re  et  les  liqueui-s  fortes." 

We  adduce  this  familiar  instance  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
accuracy  which  M.  d'Haussez  displays  in  matters  of  higher 
moment,  and  we  prefer  a  subject  thus  familiar,  because  the 
erroneous  absurdity  of  the  statement  will  be  at  once  evident  to 
every  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  travelled  in  stage- 
coaches. If  M.  d'Haussez  ever  condescended  to  employ  such  a 
vehicle,  his  must  indeed  have  been  a  singular  lot  if  he  found 
reason  to  complain  of  the  too  great  frequency  of  meals  and  the 
too  ample  time  allotted  to  them.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  many  public  conveyances  which  systematically  indulge  ''  le 
"  goi^t  tout  national  des  repas  frequens'  oftener  than  three  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
''  anomalie,"  like  many  other  "  anomalies''  in  this  book,  is  entirely 
of  M.  d'Haussez's  own  creation.  Like  the  pseudo-philosophers, 
who,  eschewing  the  vulgar  test  of  weights  and  scales,  sat  down  to 
inquire  why  a  dead  salmon  is  heavier  than  a  live  one — he  first 
conjures  up  a  difficulty  which  does  not  exists  and  then  racks  his 
invention  tor  facts  and  reasonings  in  order  to  account  for  it. 

We  have  mentioned  not  only  the  universality  of  bis  knowledge, 
but  the  intuitive  quickness  of  his  perception.  No  where,  per- 
haps, are  both  these  qualities  more  amusingly  displayed  than  in 
bis  visit  to  Sir  W.  Scott  at  AbboUford.  We  must  premise  that 
M.  d'Haussez,  by  his  own  account,  does  not  speak  English,  and 
be  has  evidently  so  little  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  talk  of  ti#i 
'^  roast  beef/'  and  not  to  know  that  *'  co/ifortable"  is  an  adjective.* 
This  word  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  throughout 

•  There  is  scarcely  an  English  word  or  proper  name  correctly  spelt  through  the 
book.  We  have  caUht  and  cateU  for  catches;  JBolmick  for  Woolwich;  gr^komid*8 
for  gr«ifk$und  $  huu,  hew  for  hear,  htar;  sod  4%  otfaan  quile  at  ridicBloui* 
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which  k  plays  tho  part  of  a  noun  substantive.  Thus  provided  with 
the  means  of  conversation,  Mt  d'Haussez  went  to  visit  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
to  talk  it.  All  the  conversation  which  passed  between  Sir  Walter 
Seott  and  M.  d'Haussez  was  therefore  carried  on  in  two  languages, 
etch  speaking  his  own.  Sir  Walter,  moreover,  was  at  that  time 
much  broken  m  health  and  spirits.  The  visit  too  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  guest  appears  to  have  come  one  day  and  returned  the 
next,  talked  during  the  evening  almost  exclusively  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter,  and  had  little  conversation  with  the  great  novellist 
himself  till  the  following  morning.  Means  less  promising  and 
opportunities  more  scanty,  we  should  have  thought,  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined  for  appreciating  the  social  qualities  of  die 
distiiiguisb«d  poet  But  no^ — we  miut  auspenil  our  com«iiseration. 
The  ipaans  md  opportunities  seem  to  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  enabling  such  a  mind  as  M.  d'Haussez  to  fathom  such  a  mind 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Sir  Walter  showed  him  his  library  in  the 
morning  before  M.  d'Haussez's  departure,  and  then  says  the 
guest : — 

<^  Ct  fat  dans  c^te  conversation  qu£  ja  pas  jiagR  ^  genre  de  son 
esprit,  et  m'assurer  que,  pour  briUer^  son  imagination  avait  besoin  de 
Taide  de  sa  plume.  Avare  des  reflexions,  il  ne  l&s  exprimait tjue  dunis 
mani^re  $uc<:incte  et  peu  relevee :  les  aper(us  de  quelque  etciidue  sem- 
blaient  lui  manquer  absolunient.  L'observateur,  qui  avait  si  babilemeut 
etudi^  et  rendu  les  caract^res  de  Louis  XI.,  d'Elfzabetb,  de  Marie-Stuart, 
de  Jacques  I.,  ies  usages  et  las  mcaors  des  temps  oi^  vivaient  les  princi^ 
paux  personnages  de  ses  romans,  paraissait  avoir  d^pense  ses  souvenirs 
daus  ses  Merits,  et  en  avoir  tout-k-fait  d^meobl^  sa  meraoire  j  en  un  mot, 
Tauteur  de  Wofcerletf,  de  Rob-Roi/i  de  Quentm  Darvald,  de  VAntiquaire, 
tt  de  tant  d'autres  productions  d'un  merite  fort  distiogu^,  ne  cbercbait 
pas  a  sontenir  dans  la  conversation  Tid^  que  ses  ouvrages  avaient  donn^e 
de  son  esprit,  non  qu'il  dedaigndt  de  faire  des  frais  d*esprit  de  d*erudi- 
tioD,  mais  parce  qu  il  ne  paraissait  pas  en  avoir  la  faculte,  ou  au  moins 
lliabitude.^— vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121. 

M.  d'Haussez  complacently  flatters  himself  that^  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  bilingual  dialogue,  he  had  actually  drawn  him 
out  I  But  though  M.  d'Haussez  considers  the  conversation  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  have  been  thus  vastly  inferior  to  his  writings^ 
he  does  not  think  very  highly  even  of  them.  He  says  the  present 
generation,  '*  avec  plus  d'engouement  que  de  saine  critique,  est 
convenue  de  s'amuser  de  tout  ce  qu'il  a  6crit."  He  thinks  that 
his  reputation  "  a  peut-Stre  6i6  port^  au-deU  de  celle  qu'une 
justice,  m&me  tr^s-favorable,  eiU  dii  lui  assigner ;"  and  solemnly 
counsels  us  to  mingle  with  our  enthusiasm  for  his  name 
'<  un  peu  de  reflexion,  tenir  en  r^rve  quelques  forpinles  d^adwiratioo 
pour  Jes  f^hjit^s  d'lin  auti:e  gew^  et  d^une  autre  ppoque^  et  ne  pas 
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douner  a  penser  que  le  genie  est  cbose  si  rare,  que  Ton  puisse  lui  pro- 
diguer,  d^s  qu  il  npparait,  des  cloges  que  de  bien  long-temps  on  n*aura 
pas  occasion  de  renouveler." 

What  M.  d*Haiissez  cites  as  an  objection  happens  to  constitute 
one  of  our  motives!  It  is  partly  because  it  may  be  so  very  long 
before  vi'e  have  au  opportunity  of  renewing  such  eulogiums  that 
we  have  a  pleasure  m  lavishing  them  now.  But  what  shall  we 
say  ify  after  all,  this  tranchant  critic  and  intuitive  inquirer  is  dis- 
covered to  be  lamentably  ignorant  res{>ecting  the  distinguished 
man  whom  he  went  to  visit,  and  concerning  whom  he  has  deli- 
vered such  confident  opinions !  Here  is  the  proof.  He  tells  us 
that— 

**  Tout  en  affectant  d'attacber  beaucoup  de  prix  h.  robscurite,  Sir 
Walter-Scott  est  parveun  k  8*assurer  uoe  grande  celebrity  et  k  Texploiter 
de  son  vivant.  II  a  cru  devoir  stimuler  la  curioistc  publique  en  cachani 
soigneusement  son  nom,  et  en  laissant  aux  curieux  la  peine  de  le  cbercber. 
Ce  nom  s*est  trouve  appartenir  a  un  honorable  Ecossais,  d'un  exterieur 
froid,  et  dont  Tair  simple  etait  en  efiet  tr^s-convenable  pour  derouter  les 
pbysionomistes  qui  auraient  voulu  demander  k  une  figure  fine  et  ex- 
pressive la  r6v61ation  du  myst^re  dont  s*enveloppait  Tauteur  de  taot  de 
productions  spirituelles.  Aussi  fut-il,  assure-t-on,  oblige  d*aider  leur  pene- 
tration en  d^faut,  et,  non  moins  fatigue  de  Finntilite  des  recbercbes  que 
ceux  qui  les  faisaient,  de  trahir  enfin  son  incognito.** — vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1 ,  I J2. 

What  is  the  information  to  be  collected  from  this  passage? 
That  Sir  Walter  Scott,  previous  to  his  announcement  as  the  author 
of  Waverley,  enjoyed  no  high  reputation!  That  he  was  an 
obscure,  unnoticed  person,  and  was  long  willing  to  remain  so; 
that  nobody  would  have  suspected  him  to  be  the  author — that  the 
curious  were  completely  at  fault — and  that  he  threw  aside  his 
disguise  piqued  and  wearied  by  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts  to 
discover  him!  Does  then  M.  d'Haussez,  who  has  spent  above 
two  years  in  this  kingdom  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  in 
Scotland,  who  goes  to  visit  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  writes  about  him 
more  than  a  dozen  pages  of  a  work  that  is  published  simulta- 
neously in  two  languages,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  for  the  benefit 
of  either  country ; — does  he  not  know  that  long  before  Waverley 
appeared,  Scott  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day? — that 
when  Waverley  appeared  it  was  almost  immediately  attributed  to 
him — that  not  long  afterwards  a  book  was  published  to  prove  that 
he  and  none  but  he  could  have  written  it? — that  long  before  he 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  Waverley,  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  tribute  to  his  literary 
merit? — that  instead  of  having  been  piqued  into  avowal  by  the 
world's  neglect,  and  wearied  by  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts  to 
discover  him^  he  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  resign  a  secret  which 
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was  no  longer  tenable — which  (after  frequent  endeavours  to  wring 
it  from  him)  was  at  length  so  generally  assumed  to  be  known, 
that  it  seemed  almost  needless  to  reveal  it,  and  the  announcement 
of  which  was  hailed  not  as  a  disclosure  but  merely  a  confirmation 
of  what  every  one  believed?  Is  M.  d'Haussez  ignorant  of  these 
facts?  If  so,  he  is  ignorant  of  that  which  is  known  to  almost  every 
school-boy  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  superior  mind  is  the  power  of 
generalization.  M.  d'Haussez  generalizes  much,  and  in  cases 
where  persons  less  aspiring  would  be  repelled  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt.  Take  for  example  his  general  description  of  an 
English  park.  There  are  many  who,  knowing  the  diversity  of 
scenery  which  our  parks  comprise,  would  feel  perplexed  in  at- 
tempting to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  characteristics.  But  no 
such  difficulty  occurs  to  M.  d*Haussez.  He  thus  succinctly 
describes  an  English  park,  and  holds  forth  his  specimen  as  a  re- 
presentative of  all. 

"  Un  espace  immense,  entoure  de  murs  ou  d*une  palissade  en  planches, 
au  milieu  duquel  se  trouve  une  maisou  ordinairement  situee  dans  la 
partie  la  moins  41evec  du  terrain,  et  de  mani^re  k  ne  pouvoir  ^tre  aper9ue 
du  dehors,  voil^  ce  qu*en  Angleterre  on  appelle  un  pare.  La  cloture  est 
masquee  par  une  zone  de  roelizes,  de  pins  et  d  autres  arbres  resioeux^  dans 
laquelle  est  pratique  un  chemtn  de  promenade.  La  disposition  de  ces 
plantations  est  telle,  que,  soit  de  Tinterieur,  soit  de  rexterieur,  elle  in- 
tercepte  la  vue,  et  donne  un  aspect  uniforme,  triste  et  monotone,  k  tous 
les  pares." — vol.  ii.,  pp.  15 — 16. 

Out  of  some  hundreds  we  do  not  remember  one  to  which  the 
foregoing  description  is  strictly  applicable :  all  the  most  cele- 
brated parks  differ  from  it  in  many  respects.  Anybody  who  had 
travelled  twenty  miles  in  this  country  might  laugh  at  the  assertion 
that  a  house  in^  a  park  is  seldom  visible  from  without,  and  that 
it  is  invariably  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  fir-trees.  But  simple  facts, 
on  which  a  plough-boy  could  have  set  him  right,  are  pompously 
mis-stated  by  M.  d'Haussez.  In  the  present  instance  it  suited 
bis  theory  to  denounce  every  thing  in  England  as  "  triste 
et  monotone;"  and  he  has  regulated  his  facts  accordingly.  We 
should  not,  however,  have  noticed  his  ignorance  on  this  unim- 
portant subject,  if  he  had  not  actually  written  a  chapter  upon 
parks,  in  which  he  elaborately  proposes  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
shall  combine  the  best  features  of  French  and  English  landscape 
gardening.  Meanwhile  he  apparently  labours  under  a  happy  un- 
consciousness that  the  art  has  ever  been  studied  in  this  country, 
and  that  Price,  Gilpin  and  Repton,  had  ever  written — and  he 
speaks  of  '^  Tabsence  complete  de  calcul  du  planteur  Anglais." 
{n  a  subsequent  chapter  he  teaches  us  hqw  to  value  his  authority 
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on  the  subject  of  scenery.  We  scarcely  expected  that  the  hafdi* 
hood  of  partiality  would  have  produced  an  unfavourable  com** 
parison  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty  between  this  country  and 
hi«  native  land  ;  but  so  it  is.  **  Le  voyageur"  he  says,  '*  ne  doit 
pas  s'attendre  k  rencontrer  de  ces  vastes  perspectives^  de  ces  sites 
rians^de  ces  scenes  romantfques,  qui  si  fr^quemment,  dans  certaines 
parties  de  la  France,  viennent  jeter  de  la  variety  sur  la  route  qu'it 
parcourt."  We  quote  this  passage  for  die  amusement  of  those 
who  have  toiled  over  roads,  which  even  M*  d'Hausset  finds 
indefensible,  through  some  hundred  miles  of  that  dullest  of  aH 
imaginable  countries  which  is  ironically  termed  *'  la  belle  France.** 
We  know  not  what  parts  of  England  M.  d'Haussez  has  seen.  A 
v«il  of  diplomatic  reserve  is  thrown  over  his  personal  adventures. 
It  is  possible  that  be  may  bflve  seen  very  little  of  this  country  and 
little  more  of  his  own ;  for  the  French  are  nt>t  habitually  Ioc(n 
motive^^but  be  has  vouchsafed  to  give  us  no  details.  We  gather 
from  his  book  that  he  has  been  at  London,  Brighton,  Windsor, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Hence  may  be 
drawn  the  probable  inference  that  sleeping  or  waking,  by  night 
or  by  day,  he  has  traversed  the  intermediate  country,  tbotigh  we 
are  by  no  means  assured  that  bis  progress  from  one  to  the  other 
of  some  of  these  places  was  not  performed  in  a  manner  more  ap- 
propriate for  an  Ex-Ministre  de  la  Marine,  namely,  by  sea.  He 
tells  us  indeed,  that  he  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Abbotsford,  (his 
visit  to  which,  however,  is  placed  in  *'  Angleterre'*);  and  we  have 
also  a  chapter  on  Melton,  which  one  might  presume  would  be  the 
result  of  personal  experience;  but  as  it  is  included  in  the  division 
of  the  work  entitled  '^  Ecosse,*'  is  described  as  being  *'  dans  un 
pays  monieuXt  bois6,  coup6  de  vallons,  de  rttaiires  pr^fondes"  and 
the  author  never  distinctly  says  he  has  been  there,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  being  sceptical  on  this  point. 

There  is  much  on  the  subject  of  the  *"  Beaux-Arts^"  in  the 
course  of  which  M.  d'Haussez  praises  our  prints,  but  without 
seeming  to  know  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for  eopper  has 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and  that  but  for  this 
our  cheap  and  beautiful  Annuals  would  never  have  existed.  He 
tells  us  that  the  price  of  a  picture  "  n'est  ordinairement  d6ter- 
min6  (|ue  par  une  couleur  bien  noire,  et  qui  ne  laisse  presque 
rien  distinguer,"  an  assertion  which,  if  he  had  inquired  of  Messrs. 
Christie  or  Phillips,  (very  competent  judges  of  what  determines 
the  price  of  a  picture,)  he  might  have  learnt  is  diametrically  con- 
trary to  the  real  truth,  inasmuch  as  brightness  and  clearness  are 
found  to  enhance  the  saleable  value,  ami  darkness  tends  to  low^ 
it.  Having  thus  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his  researches,  he 
dismisses  us  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  "  TAngleterre 
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ptLTtAt  condamn^  k  rester  tributaire  de  I'ltalie  at  de  la  France 
pour  les  beaux-arts/'  ha?ing  ushered  in  his  remarks  with  the  aa^ 
sertion,  that  *'  quelque  pr^venu  que  Ton  soit  en  fareur  de  TAn- 
gleterre,  on  est  force  de  reconnaitre  son  inferiority  en  mati^re  de 
beaux-arts,  ^  regard  des  nations  m^me  les  moins  favoris^s/' 

We  might  extract  some  amusement  not  only  from  M.  d'Haussez's 
censures,  but  also  from  the  originality  of  his  commendations.  If  he 
finds  faults  to  \vhich  we  cannot  plead  guilty,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  endeavours  in  some  degree  to  balance  the  account  by  dis-^ 
(jofering  advantages  of  which  we  afe  equally  unconscious.  Such 
for  instance  is  his  discovery  that  the  fnuity  education  of  our  young 
men  (the  defects  of  which  he  justly  notices)  is  mainly  corrected 
by— what  does  the  reader  suppose? — by  conversations  after  din- 
ner !  Without  encumbering  our  pages  with  the  passage  which 
conveys  this  opinion,  we  will  tnerely  refer  such  readers  as  may  be 
curious  to  see  it  to  the  990th  page  of  the  first  volume ;  tind  if  the^ 
will  afterwards  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  opposite  page,  they  will 
see  a  very  minute,  and  apparently  faithful  description  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  mental  peculiarities  of  M.  d'Haussez  him- 
self — given,  however,  not  avowedly  as  a  picture  of  himself,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  a  professed  delineation^  severe^  yet  jott, 
of  the  English  character.  We  must  close  our  comments ;  we 
have  already  devoted  more  space  to  this  work  than  its  intrinsic 
merits  will  seem  to  have  warranted.  Our  lengthened  notice 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  tribute,  less  to  the  book,  than  to 
its  important  theme,  and  the  *'  situations  61iv4es"  which  the  writer 
has  filled.  We  have,  however,  a  few  words  to  say  in  conclusion. 
We  care  not  how  many  works  like  this  are  fulminated  by  foreigners 
against  England.  To  be  told  of  our  real  faults  is  surely  for  our 
advantage;  and  false  imputations  rarely  injure  even  an  individual, 
much  less  can  they  hurt  a  nation.  It  gives  us  no  pain  to  be 
thus  attacked ;  but  it  would  give  us  pain  if  any  Englishman,  after 
a  residence  of  two  years  abroad,  were  to  send  forth  a  work  written 
in  a  similar  spirit  respecting  any  foreign  nation,  and  especially 
respecting  that  great  nation  whose  friendship  we  chiefly  value — 
France.  We  do  not  attribute  to  France  a  participation  in  those 
narrow  and  ungenerous  sentiments  which  are  professed  by  the 
man  whom  she  has  expelled  from  her  bosom.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
reason  to  hail  with  satisfaction  the  ajppearance  of  an  increased 
desire  on  the  part  of  France  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  this 
country,  to  facilitate  communication,  and  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  condition,  and  of  whatever  is  most  valuable  in 
our  institutions.  Frenchmen  of  enlightened  and  inquiring  minds 
have  prosecuted  investigations  in  this  country  with  even  more 
ability  and  success  dian  our  couQlrymen  have  done  in  France. 
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The  more  frequently  and  extensively  such  inquiries  are  made  in 
each  country,  the*  better  will  it  be  for  both.  I^t  us  hope  too, 
that  the  civilizing  influence  of  commercial  freedom  will  tend  to  fur- 
ther the  happy  progress  of  union  and  assimilation.  Commerce  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  chief  cementing  powers  which  binds  together 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Though  sordid  and  selfish  iu  its  details, 
it  is .  elevating  and  humanizing  in  its  general  results.  An  un- 
unworthy  jealousy  has  hitherto  deprived  this  kingdom  and  France 
of  such  advantages,  mutually  derivable  from  this  bond  of  union, 
as  their  high  civilization  and  local  position  would,  a  priori,  have 
led  us  to  expect.  But  let  us  hope  that  augmented  intercourse 
will  tend  to  obliterate  this  injurious  jealousy,  and  that,  while  we 
strengthen  other  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  this  also  will  be 
added  to  the  rest.  Ignorance  of  each  other  will  then,  perhaps, 
become  rare;  and  few  wi)l  find  it  possible  to  hope  that  they  will 
gain  credit  for  sense  or  p^^triotism  by  erroneous  dogmatisms  and 
illiberal  slanders  such  as  h^ve  received  our  censure  in  the  present 
work. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Leiires  ecrites  (TJEgypie  ei  de  Nubie,  en  1828  ei 
18£9.  Par  ChampoUion  le  jeune.  Collection  complite,  ac^ 
compagnie  de  trois  Memoires  inedites  et  de  Planches.  Paris. 
1833.     8vo. 

2.  /  Monumenti  delt  Egitto  e  della  Nnbia,  disegnati  dalla  Spe* 
dizione  scientifico-letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto:  distribuiti  in 
ordine  di  matejie,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  dal  Dottore  Ippo* 
lito  Rosellini,  Direttore  della  Spedizione,  &c.  Parte  Prima* 
Monumenti  Storici.  Tom.  I.  Pisa.  183£.  in  8vo.  With  an 
Atlas  and  30  Plates,  large  folio. 

3.  Examen  Critique  des  Travaux  de  fen  M.  Champollion,  sur  les 
Hieroglyphes.  Par  M.  J.  Klaproth.  Ouvragc  orne  de  trois 
Vlauches.     Paris.     1832.     8vo. 

4.  jincient  Fragments  of  the  Phanician,  Chald(tan,  Egyptian^ 
Tyrian,  Carthaginian ,  Indian,  Persian  and  other  Writers ;  with 
an  Introductory  Dissertation,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Philo- 
sophy and  Trinity  of  the  Ancients,  By  Isaac  Preston  Cory, 
Esq.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second  edition. 
London.     1832.     8vo. 

5.  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica.  By  James  Burton,  Esq.  Numbers 
lto4.     Qahirah.  (Cairo).     1828—1830.     Folio. 

G.  Materia  Hieroglyphica,  coniainitig  the  Egyptian  Pantheon^ 
and  the  Succession  of  the  Pharaohs  from  the  earliest  Times  to 
the  Conquest  by  Alexander,  and  other  Hierogb/pldcal  Subject^. 
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With  Plaies,  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  same*  By  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  Malta.  18£8.  'Accompanied  by  a  Voca- 
bulary and  Appendix. 

7.  Extracts  from  several  Hieroglyphical  Subjects  foUml  at  Thebes 
and  other  Parts  of  Egypt.  With  Remarks  thereon.  By 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.     Malta.     1830. 

"8.  Notes  071  Hieroglyphics.  By  Major  Orlando  Felix.  With 
Plates,  lithographed  at  Cairo,  8cc.     1828. 

9*  Hieroglyphics  collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society,  and  continued 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Arranged  by  Thomas 
Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  others.  London.  1828—1830. 
In  large  Folio. 

If  the  results  of  a  discovery  which  has  restored  to  our  age  con- 
temporary records  more  than  a  thousand  years  older  than  tbe 
reputed  father  of  profane  history,  have  been  exaggerated  bf 
Champollion  and  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  followers,  they  have, 
on  the  other  band^  been  too  much  depreciated  by  criticism  which 
takes  its  stand  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  iaquiry  as  not  to  afford  to 
•the  general  reader  a  fair  view  of  its  actual  progress  aOd  positive 
results.  It  will  be  sees  that  we  allude  more  particularly  to  tlie 
treatise  of  M«  Klaproth^  fomided  on  the  philological  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  question,  and  oo  the  ioconaisteDcies  disco- 
verable in  the  writings  of  M.  Champollion  during  its  progress — 
inconsistencies  which  ought  to  form  a  very  secondary  coQsidera- 
tion  With  the  critic  whose  object  is  to  elicit  the  truth  from  a  series 
of  diicoveriea,  the  grand  outline  of  which  must  bc  investigated 
and  well  understood  before  we  can  be  qualified  to  seek  for  those 
ittimiter  harmonies  which  must  eventually  characterize  every  leg^ 
timate  system.  Objections,  howeveri  of  this  nature,  coming 
from  a  philologist  of  such  unquestioned  powers  and  resources  as 
the  author  of  *'  Asia  Polyglotta,"  while  the  circumstances  .and 
progress  which  are  independent,  of  such  objections  are  uaac- 
Qountably  kept  in  abeyance,  are  calculated  to  give  impresftions  to 
the  uninitiated,  injurious  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  and  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  laboured  so  successfully  in  promoting 
it.  To  disabuse  the  minds  of  our  readers  of  such  impressions  on 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  discovery,  and  on  topics  of  a  still 
higher  interest  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  to  lay  before 
them  the  actual  state  of  an  inquiry  as  interesting  as  it  is  import- 
ant, is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

We  have,  tnerefore,  placed  at  the  head  of  it  all  the  original 
materials  which  are  necessary  to  direct  us  to  rational  conclusions^ 
first,  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
its  arts  and  institutions^  and  the  ages  to  which  tliese  phenomena 
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a#e  referable; — themes  ^ich,  taking  our  tone  fron  the  classic 
•writers  of  antiquily,  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery,  and,  consequently,  fit  subjects  for  unbridled 
^speculation ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  fragments  oif  the  annals  of  that 
country  which  have  descended  to  our  times,  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  mysterious  literatiire,  ao  wonderfully  recovered,  is  avay- 
ftbb^  for  illustrating  tliese  and  the  contemporary  history  of  nations* 
To  this  order  we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  data  so  multifarious 
and  interwoven,  and  a  due  regard  to  perspicuity,  will  admit* 

At  the  head  of  all  ought  to  be  placed  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  record  which  every  writer  of  sound  judgment  agrees  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  existence ;  and  which  professing,  as  it  does,  to 
unfold  the  origin  of  all  nations,  forms,  apart  from  higher  claims, 
the  only  rational  starting  point  for  investigations  like  the  present* 
The  work  next  in  order,  ^t^  fourth  on  our  list,  contains  a  body  of 
enalogons  historical  information,  drawn  from  the  most  ancient 
ffofane  sources,  which,  forming  no  part  of  our  usual  course  of 
et«dy,  end  scattered  through  the  folios  of  extensive  libraries,  had, 
«ntil  Mr.  Cbry's  publioatioo,  remained  inaecessible  to  the  geoeiid 
Teader,  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  searching  for  the  male- 
trials  here  brought  together  in  a  portidble  and  wel^digested  form, 
including,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  oopies  and  various  readings 
of  the  fragments,  can  bestappreckte  their  obligations  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  supplied  this  desideratum  in  European  litera- 
ture, at  a  crisis  when  the  recovery  of  the  contemporary  hierogly- 
phic records  has  rendered  facility  of  collation  more  then  ever 
desirable.  This  is  preceded  by  the  published  results  of  the 
-French  and  Tuscan  literary  expedition  to  Egypt,  to  which  the 
leemcd  world  has  long  been  anxiously  looking  forw«rd ;  together 
^mh  M.  Klapmth's  hostile  '^  Exament"  and  followed  by  the  re- 
eearehes  and  collections  which  are  .^idusively  due  to  our  country- 
•men  resident  in  Egypt  and  at  hoibe,  since  hieroglyphic  inquiry 
*bns  asanmed  a  consktent  form.  Allthesewe  shall  endeavour  to 
ijilace  before  the  public  in  the  light  lo  which  their  respective 
claims  entitle  them.  But  previously  to  entering  upon  this  task, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  mankind  and  of  his- 
tory until  growing  civilizationgave  existence  to  tlie  gigantic  efforts 
here  illustrated,  which  have  caused  the  country  where  they  are 
found  to  be  unanimously  voted  the  parent  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Qreece,  Italy  and  modern  Europe*  This  forms  the  primary 
element  of  the  inquiry,  without  a  clear  elucidation  of  which  the 
inquiry  itself  is  not  worth  pursuing;  we  shall  thus  ascertain  what 
it  is  that  we  may  expect  to  be  •llustrated  by  the  discoveries  before 
ns— -a  previous  question  too  much  overlooked — without  rushing 
'beadiong  on  a  subject  which  it  may  require  the  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing of  ag^  faMy  to  evolve. 
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L  The  gun  of  Egypt  had  been  loog  on  the  decline  ivhen  her 
intercourse  with  the  Grecian  states  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus ;  and  had  altogether  descended  below  the  horizon 
before  the  father  of  Grecian  history  visited  that  extraordinary 
region  aboot  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B*  C*  Her  monu- 
■wnta,  history  and  institutions  were,  at  that  earl^  period,  objects 
of  nearly  tt  miicfa  mysterious  wonder  and  admiration  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  the 
twilight  of  her  political  and  literary  glories  continued  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  later,  and  that  monuments  were  raised  and 
adorned  with  sculptures,  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  characters  and 
language,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Cssars,  and  until  the  time  of 
the  Septimian  family  of  Roman  Emperors.  Several  Greek  and 
RooMUi  writers  of  celebrity  visited  the  shores  of  Egypt  during  this 
iaterval,  and  have  left  posterity  all  that  anxious  inquiry  could 
glean  from  the  priesthood,  who  appear  to  haw  retained  m  their 
exclusive  possession  the  aacred  Hermaic  ianguaf|e  and  literature, 
and  to  have  been  sparing  in  their  communicationa  to  foreigners 
until  the  final  extinction  of  their  order.  The  historical  notices 
thus  obtained,  although  in  many  instances  extremely  valuable, 
490uld,  however,  have  left  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  in  impenetra^ 
bie  obscurity,  had  not  a  few  native  fragments  of  the  day-light  of 
be?  history  remained  to  guide  our  researches. 

Of  these  fragments  preserved  by  native  historians,  and  which 
we  shall  have  occaaioo  to  investigate  at  some  length,  the  Gveek 
and  Roman  writers  knew  little,  or,  at  all  events^  they  bnt  ill  un- 
derstood and  made  very  email  use  of  them.  As,  however^  it  is 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  latter  which  at  present  form  the 
chief  groundi>wOrk  for  antiquarian  specuiationi  we  shall  devote  a 
few  pagea  to  an  outline  of  what  has  thus  descended  to  us,  and  of 
the  prevailing  systems  founded  thereon  by  modem  theorists,  pve* 
viouely  to  discussing  what  we  deem  the  more  legitioaatesouroes 
for  iUttstrating  the  great  body  of  original  information  bvongbt  to 
light'  by  the  progressive  di^overies  ^  the  last  fifteen  years,  fiy 
this  course  we  hope  to  divest  the  subject  of  much  of  its  com* 
plekity,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  reader  to  accom<* 
pany  us  through  a  most  interesting  field  of  research,  and  to  pfove 
to  the  learned  that  much  light  yet  remains  to  be  derived  /roni 
seemingly  exhausted  materials. 

Herodotua  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  but  he  has  handed  down  by  far  the  most  perfect  outline 
of  its  history  firom  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  with 
Greece,  ascending  two  centuries  above  his  own  time,  and  iit« 
eluding  the  age  of  the  last  independent  dynasty  of  Pharaohs  * 
together  with   some  valuable,  though  disjointed,  historical  an4 
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chronological  notices  of  tlie  earlier  and  more  flonrisfaing  periods. 
In  common  with  other  writers  he  tells  us  that  thie  Gods  first 
deigned,  and  that  Menes  succeeded  them  and  founded  the  mo- 
narchy, at  an  epoch  when  the  arts  of  civilized  life  were  already  far 
advanced;  for  he  attributes  the  buildin?  of  the  city  of  Memphis, 
the  foundation  of  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  or  Hephaestus,  and 
several  other  works,  to  that  prince.  On  the  time  when  Menes 
flourished  he  throws  no  direct  light,  nor  on  the  history  of  his  330* 
immediate  successors,  including  Queen  Nitocris  and  eighteen 
Ethiopian  kings,  beyond  acquainting  us  that  an  hereditary  hie- 
rarchy was  co-existent  with  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  numbers 
of  successive  kings  and  high-priests  were  equal.  With  Moeris, 
the  last  of  this  portentous  catalogue,  the  connected  history 
of  Herodotus  commences.  This  prince  made  additions  to  the 
temple  of  Phtha,  begun  by  Menes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Egyptian  arts  and  sciences.  This  era  is  fixed 
with  considerable  exactness;  **  not  quite  900  years  had  expired 
from  tfie  death  of  Mceris  until  the  time  at  which  the  priests  gave 
me  this  information.'' — (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  Eusebius  refers  the  recital 
of  his  history  by  Herodotus  to  the  Athenians,  to  the  fourth  year 
of  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  445.  This  was  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  being  the  date  of 
Nehemiah's  missioa  from  the  Persian  court — a  circumstance 
which  we  mention,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  writer  who  has  been  universally  called  the  father  of 
profane  history,  and  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  sacred  Jewish 
canon,  were  contemporaries.  Ascending,  therefore,  900  years 
from  this  date,  we  find  that  the  death  of  Moeris  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C,  according 
to  the  priestly  authorities  of  Herodotus — a  date  in  remarkable 
coincidence  with  the  era  of  King  Menophres,  which  the  astro* 
nomer  Theon  refers  to  the  commencement  of  the  canicular  period, 
B.  C.  lSe5 — 1321,  1605  years  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;f 
and  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Coptic  nomenclature  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  will  make  it  evident  that  both  accounts  refer 
to  the  same  prince.  Me-ra,  Me-phra  and  Me-no-phra  alike 
mean  "  the  beloved  of  Ra  or  Phra" — the  sun,  the  genitive  sign  Jf 
being  indifferently  used  or  omitted.  We  are  aware  that  Meno- 
phres has  been  by  Larcher  identified  with  Sesostris,  and  by 
Champollion  with  the  Menophis  or  Amenophis  of  Manetho's 

•  The  five  rojal  lines  descending  from  Menes  (Manctho  apud  Svncel.  p.  40,  ed. 
Pv.)»  which  were  doubtless  contemporary  fur  several  ages,  will  explain  thb  number, 
ivhicb  is  not  trreconcileable  with  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  first  seventeen  d^'nasties. 

t  Sec  the  passage,  first  published  complete,  from  the  Bo^al  Parisian  MS.  in  Cor^'^s 
Ancient  Frt^fuU,  p.  S29. 
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nineteenth  dynasty;  and  that  the  chronological  system  of  this 
savant  is  mainly  founded  on  the  assumed  coincidence  of  name — a 
coincidence  which  raises  Moeris  four  centuries  above  the  age 
assigned  hy  Herodotus,  but  so  imperfect,  that  Dr.  Young  pro* 
nounced  that  **  the  name  of  Menophres"  was  not  to  be  ''  identified 
with  any  kind  of  certainty  among  Manetho'a  kings/'*  Here, 
however^  we  find  not  only  a  complete  identity  of  names,  but  of 
.dates;  and  there  is  no  reign  to  which  the  root  of  the  canicular 
cycle,  or  period  of  Menophres,  can  with  more  congruity  be  referred 
than  to  that  of  so  great  an  encourager  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as 
Mo&ris. 

Kext  to  Moeris  appears  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  at  the  interval 
of  eleven  generations  above  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  was  followed 
by  the  twelve  contemporary  kings,  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Psammetichus,  who  first  admitted  the  Greeks  into  £gypt.  Adding 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  Dodecarchy,  on  the  authority  of  Diodo- 
rus,  and  the  twenty  of  Taracus,  or  Tirhakah,  the  Etliiopian,  on 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  and  we  may  add,  of  the  hieroglyphic 
•momunents — both  these  intervals  being  omitted  by  Herodotus — 
to  that  historian's  fixed  era  of  Psammetichus,  B.C.  G72-l>  we  find 
the  year  B.C.  707-6  for  the  death  of  Sevechus  or  Sethon;  and 
ascending  from  this  date  366f  years,  being  the  interval  of  eleven 
generations  according  to  the  Egyptian  calculation,  we  arrive  at 
,B.C.  1074-3  for  the  era  of  Sesostris,  the  last  great  Egyptian  con- 
queror. 

But  this  makes  an  interval  of  at  least  250  years  between  Moeris 
and  Sesostris,  on  the  showing  of  Herodotus^  who,  however,  does 
not  mention  them  as  father  and  son,  or  even  as  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  otlier.  In  conformity  with  this  gap,  we  find  "  seven 
generations  of  kings "  interposed  between  the  My ris  and  Sesoosis 
of  Diodorus — equal  to  233^  years  according  to  the  technical 
computation  of  the  priests — which,  added  to  B.C.  1074,  will  bring 
.us  to  B.  Cs  1307  for  the  death  of  Moeris  or  Myris,  scarcely  dif- 
fering from  the  former  results.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Herodotus 
has  supplied  us  with  two  radical  epochs  of  great  value,  the  reigns 
of  Moeris  and  Sesostris,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the.  most 
splendid  age  of  Egyptian  art  and  power,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  from  the  monuments  of  those  princes*  Of  the  princes 
who  came   between    Sesostris   and    Sethon — Pheron,   Proteus, 

*  Yet  Dr.  Young  might  hare  recognised  the  name  of  Menophret  in  that  of  Mesphits 
or  Me-phres,  the  fifth  king  of  Manelho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  whom  all  hierologists 
have  admitted  to  be  the  Moeris  of  Herodotus.  '  It  is  tlie  same  name  with  the  omission 
of  the  genitive  sign  as  before.  In  tlie  Armenian  version  of  Eusebios  the  same  prince  is 
called  Me-ro-phrcs.  Here  the  genitive  sign  M  replaces  the  N  of  Tlieon.  Dr.  Yornig, 
who  refers  the  accession  of  Mephres  to  the  year  B.  C.  1699,  admits  that  it  might  hate 
been  "  perhaps  a  century  or  two  later.'* 
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Rampsifiitus*  Cheops,  Cepbren,  Mjcerinos,  Asycfais^  Aoysisyaiid 
Sabbaoon  the  Ethiopian — the  list  is  obviously  imperfect,  ihe 
number  being  adapted  to  fill  up  the  interval  resulting  from  the 
system  of  generations;  while  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of  then, 
•the  founders  of  the  pyramids^  would  appear  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  an  age  anterior  to  the  hieroglyphic  moiHimenIs,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Shepherd  domination  over  the  native  miers. 
Herodotus*  who  mentions  a  report  that  the  erection  of  the  pyra- 
mids was  by  some  attributed  to  Philitis  the  shepherd,  conale- 
nafnees  such  a  supposition;  and  the  particiilars  noted  m  Mane^ 
tbo's  fourth  dynasty  seem  to  confirm  it.  Diodorus,  who  foUcMvs 
Herodotus  on  the  subject  of  the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  con- 
fesses simitar  uncertainty. 

Next  in  order  follows  the  native  historkto  Manetho,  the  Sebeor 
nyte,  the  High-Priest  of  Heliopoiis,  who  trenrfated  the  sttcred 
records  of  his  country  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Ptoleny  Pbiln- 
delphus.  He  likewise  commences  with  the  times  of  tbe  gods, 
deducing  the  monarchy  from  Menes,  who  succeeded  ibem*  Of 
the  dynasties  of  this  histonan,  which  afe  more  immediately  illus- 
trated by  hieroglyphic  discovery  than  any  other  Bgyptias  record, 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  very  fully* 

To  Manetho  succeeds  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  librariuii  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  who  translated  the  royal  Theban  swccessioft 
from  the  sacred  writings,  but  of  whose  Chronicle  the  namee  and 
^ears  of  the  first  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine*  princes  only  areexiwpt 
HI  the  pages  of  Syncellus.  This  list  likewise  eo«Hiieiices  with 
Menes,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon(AMri»f),  and  its  authoriCy  bae 
never  been  disputed*  The  reign  of  Phruron  or  Nilus,  the  thirty^ 
seventh  prince,  which  commences  in  the  >009th  year  of  the  Chro- 
nicle, is  connected  by  a  passage  in  Diesearcbus  with  the  Trofaa 
war;  so  that,  by  ascending  1008  years  from  the  Trc^tHi  epoch  of 
Eratosthenes,  407  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  BwCX  1 18d, 
we  are  directed  to  about  B.C.  2190  for  the  foundation  of  the  mc^ 

*  Thirty-eight  reigns  only  are  foaad  io  the  copy  of  Syocellut.  Tliat  one  reign  is 
omitted  appears  from  the  following:—!.  The  thirty-second  prince  ia  Stameuemes  IT., 
jet  no  former  Stamenemes  appears,  f .  The  sum  of  the  reigns  it  1090  years,  ytt 
Bynoollus  twksB  acquaints  ii»»  on  th«  aothodty  of  ApoUodonis,  finom  whose  Chionide  ba 
tovk  the  lut»  thai  the  i)eriod  was  1076  years,  and  so  reckons  it  m  his  Chronography, 
assigning  forty-two  years  in  the  dates  to  the  thirty-first  king,  Fenteathyras,  whose 
reign  is  stated  at  sixteen.  Tlius  we  have  doable  data  for  supposing  the  omission  of 
Stamenemes  L»  reigning  twenly-six  years.  3.  The  twenty-second  reign  is  Qoeen 
Kitocris,  who  stands  the  twenty-third  in  the  corresponding  list  of  Manetho.  It  follows 
that  the  omission  precedes  this  reign*  4.  The  sum  of  the  reigns  to  Nitocris  is,  in 
Eratosthenes*  676  years  ^  in  Manetho,  70J .  Here  again  we  have  twenty-five  vears 
for  the  omitted  reign,  which  seems  to  answer  to  Methusuphis,  the  twentieth  in  Bianc- 
tho*s  list;  fur  although  the  correspondencies  between  the  Tlicban  and  Memphite  re* 
cords  of  this  time  are  quite  sufficient  to  identify  them,  the  variation  in  many  nvnes  is 
considerable. 
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irtifchy.  Of  this  refcord,  which  has  been  here  described  in  co'nse- 
quence  of  its  connection  with  what  immediately  follows,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  and  will  now  advert  to  th6 
parfictilars  obtained  by  Diodofus^  the  Siciliari  from  the  priests  of 
Thebes  in  the  180th  Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  60,  which  are  ex- 
tremely vatlnalile,  and  have  acquired  nidre  credit  fi:om  the  leartied 
than  tnost  other  fragments  of  primitive  history. 

IKodorusalso  refers  th<$  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  Menes, 
a  civilised  and  tcncafiotis  prince,  who  was  preceded  by  a  line  of 
dhlnities;  and  is  more  clear  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nation  than 
any  writer  we  have  yet  named.  The  tradition  preserved  by  him 
bears  thart  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  drawn  out  of  Ethi- 
opia by  Osiris  or  Jupiter  Ammon,*  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Thebes,  erected  several  temples,  and  instructed  his  people  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  fife.f  The  Ethiopians  ar6  by  tfie  same  historian 
spoken  of  as  the  first  created  of  men;  and  the  religious  veneration 
hi  which  this  nation  was  held  from  all  antiquity  is  abundantly  clear 
from  Hotner  and  other  writers,  who  speak  the  sentiments  df 
mankind* 

Stfth  is  the  ground- work  of  the  interesting  but  dreamy  specula- 
tions which  refer  the  origm  of  the  Egyptian  people,  their  civiliza- 
tion and  religions  and  political  institutions,  arts  and  sciences,  to 
the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile;  and  assume  that  the  Troglodytes, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  an  elegant  scholar,  "  but  emerged  from 
their  caves  to  enlighten  and  civilize  nations/'  The  ingenious  spe- 
culations alhided  to,  which,  from  their  very  general  reception,  we 
almost  fear  it  will  appear  to  the  reader,  until  he  has  advanced 
farther  in  ottr  pages,  heterodox  to  oppose,  were  advanced  and 
atlvotratcd  by  sereral  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  Writers-^ 
Jones,  Pococke,  Britce,  Zoega,  Hamilton,  Heeren — up  to  the 
time  when  hieroglyphic  discovery  began  to  dissipate  the  cloud's 
which  had  so  long  obscured  Egyptian  antiquity;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  adopted  by  many  of  the  literati  of  the  day,  in  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  the  progress  in  the  discoveries  in  question,  and 
of  the  existence  of  written  authorities  1000  and  1500  years  older 
than  Diodorus,  which  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 

^  II  I  I      tifciiii       iir    I  I  ■     I     >    iii.i   ■■     .      I  1        -      ...I    .11       ■■         I 'i       ■«     I       ■* 

*  For  the  identity  of  the  historiea)  Osiris  end  Jupiter  Ammon,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Diodorus  himself,  confirmed  bv  Plato,  and  Bachui,  on  ancient  writer  cited  by  Nob- 
nus,  &c.  Thebes,  the  city  of  Osiris,  is  moreover  known  in  Scripture  as  the  city  of 
Aromon ;  and  the  dommions  of  Osiris,  as  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  were  named 
Amnoti. 

t  The  tradition  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  thence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  laws  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  the  same,  and  that  the  Egyptians  learned  from  the  Ethiopians 
the  custom  of  deifying  their  kings,  together  with  hieroglyphic  writing  and  scutptnre^ 
the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  and,  in  a  word,  their  whole  sacred  ritual.  Hcflidd*- 
rus  affii'ms.that  the  royal  letters  of  the  Ethiopians  were  ttie  sane  with  the  hieratic  of 
the  Egyptians. 
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attributed  to  this  historiap,  the  true  import  of  whose  statemeuts 
we  hope  to  restore  and  vindicate.  But  we  must  first  proceed  to 
notice  bis  outline  of  Egyptian  history,  which,  although  very  gene- 
rally adopted,  we  believe  has  never  yet  been  appreciated  as  it 
deserves. 

Diodorus  acquaints  us  that  Menes^  the  first  monarch,  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  fifty-two  of  his  desceodants* 
who  reigned  more  than  1400  years.  The  reign  of  Menes,  which 
is  not  here  stated,  is  fixed  at  from  sixty  to  sixty-two  years  by  the 
various  copyists  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes;  so  that  the  least 
period  that  can  be  assigned  to  this  line  is  1460  years.  All  will 
admit  that  the  line  of  Menes  continued  until  the  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  sustained  its  first  great  overthrow  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  Sabbacon,  who  founded  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  about  the 
year  B.C.  730,  us  fixed  by  the  general  consent  of  original  autho- 
rities. From  this  date  tlie  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  either  by 
foreignera  or  ambitious  aspirants,  and  its  political  importance 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Saite  families.  In  the 
language  of  the  prophets  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Saite  ages,  Pha- 
raoh, *'  the  son  of  ancient  kings,"  (Isaiah,  xix.  1 1,)  had  **  passed 
the  time  appointed,"  (Jerem.  xlvi.  17.)  Ascending,  therefore, 
1460  years  from  the  Ethiopian  epoch,  B.C.  730,  we  arrive  at 
about  B.C.  2190  for  the  accession  of  Menes,  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus;  this  being  the  actual  epoch  which  had  before  resulted 
from  the  data  supplied  by  Eratosthenes  and  Dicaearchus.  Again ; 
the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  Thebes  by  Osiris,  and  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonians,  was  reported  to 
be  nearly  23,000  years — an  immense  period,  expounded  by  the 

f>riests  to  import  lunar,  and  not  solar  revolutions.  But  23,000 
unations  amount  to  1859^  solar  years:  hence,  ascending  from 
the  Alexandrian  era,  B.  C.  351,  this  period  again  conducts  us  to 
the  year  B.C.  2190— an  epoch  which  the  most  learned  Varro, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  appears  also  to  have  had  in 
view,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ogygian,  or  most  ancient  Thebes,  as 
having  been  founded  2100  years  before  his  own  age;  as  well  as 
the  Byzantine  writer  Constantine  Manasses,  who,  in  his  historical 
poem,  acquaints  us  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  had  stood  1663 
years  when  overthrown  by  Cambyses,  B.C.  525.  This  last-men- 
tioned element,  imperfect  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ma- 
nasses) except  from  its  coincidence  with  the  more  ancient  autho- 
rities, is  that  made  use  of,  and  tlie  only  one,  by  our  biblical 
chronologists  Ussher  and  Loyd,  for  fixing  the  Egyptian  era.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  our  views  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
such  writers. 

After  some  interval  from  Menes,  as  our  historian  acquaints 
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us^  reigned  Busiris  I.;  then  eight  of  his  descendsmts,  seven  of 
whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busiris  II.  To  this 
prince  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Diospolis  or 
Thebes^  or  more  correctly  its  enlargement  or  adornment,  for  the 
foundation  belongs  to  Osiris,  or  Jupiter  Animon,  the  father  of 
Menes*  Again;  Busiris  IL  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
six  of  whom  are  nameless,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  both 
called  Ouchoreus,  to  the  latter  of  whom  is  attributed  the  build- 
ing of  Memphis,  or  more  properly,  the  rebuilding  or  enlarger 
ment  of  that  city^^  the  foundation  of  which  is  clearly  the  property 
of  Menes,  as  all  authorities  agree — the  case  here  being  analogous 
to  that  of  Busiris  11.  and  Osiris  with  reference  to  the  building  of 
Thebes.  Such  examples  of  the  confusion  of  the  original  founders 
with  the  rebuilders  of  ancient  cities  are  liot  uncommon  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity*  The  two  in  question  are  highly  important, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  hieroglyphic  regis- 
ters. To  Ouchoreus  II.  succeeded  twelve  princes  whose  names 
are  omitted.  Next  comes  Myris,  who  is  again  followed  by  seven 
anonymous  generations  of  kings,  to  whom  succeeds  the  great 
Sesoiisis.. 

Let  us  compare  this  skeleton  of  the  Tbeban  succession  with 
the  more  perfect  list  of  Eratosthenes — the  one  resulting  from  tb^ 
verbal  communications  of  the  priests,  the  other  translated  fifom 
their  chronicles.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  the  Theban  branch 
of  the  line  of  Menes  reigned  during  five  descents,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  Memphite  branch,  commencing  with  Tocgar  Amachus 
or  Tc^aramus,  the  sixth  king  of  Thebes,  who  appears  under  the 
name  of  Tosirtasis  in  the  Memphite  succession  of  Manetho,  pre- 
ceded by  five  princes  of  different  names  from  his  Theban  prede- 
cessors. From  this  union  of  the  families  to  Queen  Nitocns,  the 
twenty-second  in  the  series,  both  successions  are  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  variations  and  transpositions  of  names,  and  numerical 
errors,  which  are  easily  detected.  Now  a  comparison  of  the 
outline  of  Diodorus  with  the  lists  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho 
will  show  that  the  accession  of  the  first  Busiris  corresponds  with 
the  union  of  the  Memphite  and  Theban  branches  in  the  sixth 
reign.  1.  The  name  B  ousiris  is  agreed  to  differ  from  Osiris  only 
in  the  article,  or  sign  of  the  genitive  case  prefixed,  while  T  osir- 
tasis  is  as  clearly  identical  with  a  hieroglyphic  name  of  frequent 
occurrence — we  mean  Osirtasen — the  initial  T  being  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  which  is  fomid  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  name 
— importing  **  the  son"  or  *•  brother  of  Osiris  "*     We  find  a  hie- 

*  ««  and  Oa  in  the  Coptic,  and  ru  and  T«  in  (be  Bashrouric,  are  genitive  signs,  ill 
common  with  others. 
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roglypbic  example^  analogous  to  T'osirtasis,  in  a  Queen  Ta-osira. 
2.  Basiris  II.^  the  eighth  from  Bnsiris  I.«  will  then  stand  riie 
fourteenth  in  the  list  of  Diodorus,  and  correspond  with  Bratis, 
the  fourteenth  in  Eratosthenes.  Bicheres,  the  eorrespondiug 
nameinManetho,  standi  th«  fifteenth.  5.  Ouehorerts,  the  efi^Mi 
from  Bmiri»  11.,  will  be  the  twentj-^eeond  in  Diodoriii^  and 
agree  with  Ocaras,  the  twenty-seeond  in  Eralostheties  (the  firtt 
Stamenemes  being  restored  to  that  catalogue.)  4^  Mjtis,  lh« 
tfairteemh  from  Ouchorens,  will  stand  the  thrrtj«4fkb  in  DiodbrU9» 
white  Moeris  is  the  thirtj-^ifth  in  Eratosthenes^  Onr  taieaiis  of 
collation  here  cease,  because  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  descends 
four  reigns  only  below  Moeris,  or  to  the  thirty-ninth ;  while  in 
Diodoms  seven  naniefess  kings  succeed  Myris,  followed  by 
Sesoosia  I.,  who  thus  becomes  the  forty'^third  in  the  catafogne. 

The  four  points  of  connection  adduced  are,  however,  so  pre- 
eiae,  that^  combined  with  the  facts  of  both  series  originating  U<fat 
Menes,  and  of  both  having  reanfted  from  the  same  archives,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  identity,  nor  of  the  integrity  of  the 
eommmiicationsof  Diodorus,  thus  tested.  Had  we  the  remaining 
fifty-three  reigns  of  Eratosthenes,  which  Synceilus  confesses  to 
having  suppressed,  it  fa  evident  that  the  problem  of  Egyptian  chro- 
nology would  be  solved. 

Next  fcrflows,  in  the  record  of  Diodoms,  Sesoosis  !!•,  the 
forty-fourth  king;  then  an  undefined  number  of  reigns,  and 
lastly,  Amasis,  who  was  conquered  by  Actisanes  the  Ethiopiatf, 
the  two  last  being  manifestly  the  Anysis  and  Sabbacon  of  Hero^ 
dotsa,  as  Marsham  and  Newton  long  ago  concluded.  Amasrs, 
the  last  of  (he  legitimate  line,  being  the  fif^y-third,  ineli!Mfhig 
Menes,  a^  above,  stands  the  eleventh,  inclusively,  from  Sesoosis 
I.,  the  forty-third  hi  the  list ;  a  result  which  differs  not  mnch 
from  the  ptace  of  Anysis,  who  stands  the  ninth  from  Sesostris  in 
Herodotus.*  But,  as  before  ot)eerved,  the  obscure  reigns  which 
follow  Sesooaia  or  Sesostris  are  accommodated  to  the  system  of 
generations;  and  similar  uncertainty  prevail  in  Manefbo,  as 
well  as  in  the  monumental  succession,  with  regard  fo  this  period, 
while  all  is  clear  before  it,  as  wilf  appear. 

A  very  important  consequence  of  the  collation  of  these  lists  ia, 

•  We  Bavc  atready  seen  that  the  interval  of  eleven  generations  from  the  accession 
of  Seaostris  to  tile  deiAh  of  Sethon,  referred  the  era  of  the  formef  to  the  year  B.C.  10r4, 
according  to  Uerodotun.  He»e  the  like  nomber  of  geoora^ns*  equal  to  966{  ytmn, 
cndins  with  the  Ethiopian  invaeion,  B.  C.  750,  directs  as  to  B.  C.  1097  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Sesoosis  I.,  whose  reign,  33  years,  assigned  by  Diodorus,  supposes  the  technical 
eempotation  of  three  generations  or  reigns  to  a  century.  If  to  this  date  we  add  the 
seven  generations,  or  233]  ^ean,  from  Myris  to  Sesoosis,  we  shall  have  the  year  B.  C. 
1330  ror  the  death  of  Myris,  according  to  Diodorus.  The  agreement  of  these  resolls 
with  the  dates  before  obtained  from  Herodotus  and  Tbeon,  u  very  striking. 
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tbflt  it  determines  the  place  of  tke  great  Sesobra  or  Sesostrta  with 
reference  to  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes— that  k,  at  the  interval 
of  four  reigns  below  the  condosion  of  this  catalogue.  For  the 
number  of  reigns  or  generations  which  separatee  the  kings  men^ 
tioned  by  Diodorns,  being  demonstrably  .correct^  so  long  as  we 
ba?e  the  parallel  list  of  Eratosthenea  to  collate,  this  dibrds  a 
strong  presottption  that  the  next  interval  of  seven  reigns  or  gene- 
rations between  Myris  and  Seaoosis^  is  also  rightly  stated^  The 
importance  of  this  result  will  be  obviotis  to  all  who  have  at^ 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  dynasties  of  Manetbo  with  Eratos- 
thenes ;  because  the  histofy  of  Sesoosis  or  Sesostris  being  that  of 
Sethos,  the  first  prince  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  preceding  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  Sir -John 
Marsham,  and  we  should  add,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  have  placed  in 
immediate  senoence  to  the  catalogae  of  Eratosthenes,  was  cotf- 
temporary  with  the  latter  part  of  that  suceessiott.  Farfher  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  this  will  be  hereafter  adduced* 

The  Sicilian  annalist  having  disposed  of  the  line  from  Menes  to 
the  Ethiopiatt  conquest,  reverts  to  a  contemporary  succession 
commencing  vrith  Mendes,  the  boilder  of  the  hrbyrintk  at  Aby- 
dos,  and  likewise  terminating  with  the  Ethiopian  invasion.  Tins 
Mendes  he  elsewhere  names  Osimandes  or  Osymandyas,  in  de- 
scribing the  Theban  palace  of  that  conqueror  (the  Memnonium) 
from  Hecatsens.  Strabo  leaves  as  in  no  doobt  as  to  the  identity 
of  Mendes  and  Osimandes ;  for  he  acquaints  us  that  the  palaces, 
labyrinths,  or  Memnonia  at  Abydos  and  Western  Tbeb^,  were 
the  works  of  a  prince  who  was  known  as  Memnonr,  Mandes, 
Imandes  or  Ismandes.  He  again  appears  as  Smendes,  at  the 
head  of  Manetbo's  twenty-first  dynas^,  and  as  Amendes  in  the 
catalogue  of  SynceHns ;  and  the  whole  is  fully  confirmet!  and  ettr- 
cidated  by  monumental  discovery,  which  assures  us  that  ^  great 
palace  of  Western  Thebes,  the  remains  of  which  answer  best  to 
the  description  of  Hecatssus,  and  the  palace  of  Abydos,  were  the 
works  of  one  and  the  same  great  prince,  whose  hieroglyphic  name 
IS  AmonHne^Ramses,  and  m  whom  vre  suspect  we  have  found*  the 
true  Memnon  of  Homer  and  the  more  ancient  writers.  Hiero- 
glyphic names,  we  should  remark,  fortunately  stand  unimpugned, 
even  by  the  sharp-set  critical  sagacity  of  M.  Klaproth. 

Tt  is  here  necessary  to  anticipate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Egyptian  splen- 
dour in  the  arts  of  both  peace  and  war,  and  that  hierologists  have 
universally  identified  him  with  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Sesoosis  of  Diodonis,  and,  Mr.  Wilkinson  excepted,  with  Han 
messes  Sethos,  the  leader  of  Manetho's  nineteenth  dynasty.    The 
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original  hieroglyphic   catalogues   published   by  Mr.  Wilkinaou, 
Mr.  Burton,  Major  Felix,  and  Uie  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
compeared  with  the  lists  of  Manetho,  have  long  shown  the  last- 
mentioned  point  to  be  wholly  untenable;  and  it  affords  us  uo 
little  satisfaction  to  observe,  from  a  note  appended  to  his  eigh- 
teenth letter  from  Egypt  (see  the  collected  letters  prefixed),  that 
M.  Champollion  had  relinquished  it  before  the  lamented  close  of 
hi^  career,  with  a  candour  highly  creditable  to  his  memoiy; 
/or  the  assumed  identity  of  Amon-me-Ramses  the  Great  with 
Harnesses  Sethos  formed  the  grand  historical  pivot  of  his  ori- 
ginal system.     We  also  observe  that  this  point  forms  no  part  of 
the  system  of  Signor  Rosellini«    In  the  note  alluded  to,  Cham- 
pollion identifies  Ramses  IIL,  the  last  ereat  conqueror  of  the 
monuments,  and  the  fourth  successor  of  Amon-me-Ramses,  with 
Manetho's  Harnesses  Sethos;  and  the  naval  exploits  found  sculp- 
tured in  the  palace  of  Ramses  III.  at  Medinet  Abou — the  only 
known  example  of  the  sort  in  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures — iden- 
tify the  liistory  of  this  prince  with  Manetho's  record  (Joseph, 
coutr.  Apion.  1.  J,  cited  in  Anc.  Frag.  p.  174),  as  well  as  with 
the  conqueror  Sesostris  or  Sesoosis,  the  only  prince  in  the  Greek 
annals  of  Egypt  who  carried  on  naval  wars«  In  fact,  the  accounts 
of  Sesostris,  Sesoiisis,  and  Setlios,  arc  so  much  the  same  in  almost 
every  respect,  tliat  no  writer  has,  we  believe,  questioned  their  com- 
plete identity,  except  hierolo^ists,  who,  so  far  as  we  ^re  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  details,  continue  unanimous  in  insisting  that 
Sesostris  or   Sesoiisis  is  represented  by  Amon-me-Ramses  the 
Great.     This,  however,  manifestly  confuses  the  written  history 
without  assisting  the  monumental.     But  if  we  admit  that  Amon- 
me-Ramses  represents  the  Osimandes  or  Mendes  of  Hecatseus 
and  Diodorus,  as  his  works  at  Thebes  and  Abydos  above-men- 
mentioned  render  self-evident ;  then,  Sesostris,  Sesoiisis,  or  Ha- 
rnesses Sethos,  will  remain  to  be  represented  by  Ramses  III., 
and  the  agreement  between  the  monumental  and  written  history  of 
these  reigns  will  be  complete.     Here  Mr.  Wilkinson's  referenqe 
of  Amon-me-Ramses  to  Raipesses  Meiamoun,  the  last  prince  but 
one  of  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty^  comes  in  to  our  assistance, 
for  these  names  are  clearly  the  same.     We  shall  find,  first,  the 
Amon-me-Ramses  of  the  monuments,  the  Harnesses  Meiamoun  of 
Manetho,  and  the  Osimandes  or  Mendes  of  Hecateus  and  Dio- 
dorus, to  represent  one  and  the  same  king;  and  Ramses  III.  of 
the  monuments,  the  Ramesses  Sethos  of  Manetho,  and  the  Sesos- 
tris or  Sesobsis  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  to  represent  another, 
both  of  them  in  the  risht  order  of  succession,  although  separated 
by  one  reign  less  in  Manetho  than  in  the  hieroglyphic  tablets,  a 
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difference  that  amounts  to  nothing  in  reference  to  ages  so  re- 
mote.* These  observations  will  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
remains  to  be  dereloped.  We  now  revert  to  the  sabject  more 
immediately  in  hand. 

Descending  from  Osimandes  or  Mendes,  we  find  Cetes  or 
Protens,  at  an  interval  of  five  reigns  or  generations,  and  next  to 
to  him  Remphis,  in  the  record  of  Diodorns.  But  Proteus  and 
R^mphis,  or  Rampsinitus,  immediately  follow  Pheron  (or  Sesoosis 
II,  of  Diod.)  the  son  of  Sesostris,  in  the  account  transmitted  by 
Herodotus.  This  connection,  therefore,  raises  Osimandes  just 
three  reigns  above  Sesoosis  I.  or  Sesostris,  which  is  precisely  the 
monumental  interval  between  Amon-me-Ramses  and  Ramses  IIL 
as  before.  So  that  here  we  find  another  coincidence  of  great 
historical  importance,  and  perfect  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  two  collateral  lines  in  the  record  of  Diodorus.  Next  to 
Remphis  come  seven  insignificant  princes,  of  whom  the  only 
name  given  is  that  of  Nileus;  and  then  follow  Chembes  or 
Chembres,  Cephrenes,  Mycerinus  or  Cherinus — the  Cheops, 
Cephrenes^  and  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus.  Lastly  come  Tne- 
phachthus  and  Bocchoris,  who  correspond  to  the  places  of  Asy« 
chis  and  Aftysis  in  Herodotus;  and  Bocchoris^  like  Anysis,  is 
conquered  by  Sabbacon  the  Ethiopian.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Anysis  of  Herodotus,  who  is  replaced  in  the  present  list 
by  Bocchoris,  appears  in  the  Amasis  of  the  other  line  of  Diodo-* 
rus,  who  was  subdued  by  the  Ethiopian  Actisanes.  We  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world  to  these  remarks  on  the  skeleton 
of  Egyptian  history  handed  down  by  Diodorus ;  trusting  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  vindicated  his  integrity  and  accuracy  by 
the  collation  with  Eratosthenes,  and  cleared  up  his  apparent  dif- 
ficulties with  regard  io  the  disputed  place  of  Osimandes,  &c.,  by 
our  comparison  with  Manetho  and  the  monumental  succession. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  important  points  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  We  have  seen  that  Sesoosis  I.,  the  forty-third  in  the 
ootfine  of  Diodorus,  stands  the  fourth  in  order  below  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  table  of  Eratosthenes,  which  ends  with  the  thirty-* 
ninth  reign — the  place  of  Mendes  or  Osimandes,  in  relation  to 
Sesoosis,  according  to  the  foregoing  determination.  The  thirty* 
ninth  king  of  Eratosthenes  b  Amuthantasus,  whom  we  are  there« 
fore  disposed  to  identify  with  Mendes  or  Osimandes ;  and  the 
reign  of  Amuthantasus,  sixty-three  years,  agrees  sufficiently  with 
the  sixty-six  of  Ramesses  or  Armesses  Meiamouu,  the  Amon-me- 
Ramses  of  the  monuments,  whose  works  prove  him  to  be  the 

*  We  o^gbt  not  (o  omit  noting,  that  in  the  monumental  catalogues  Phtha-Menoph 
iucceeds  his  father  Amon-me-Ramses,  answering  to  Amenopb,  the  successor  of  Ramesses 
Meiamoun. 
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Mendes,  Oflinaodes,  or  Iwiamlei  of  HoeitaM^  Dbdom,  aid 
Strabo.  The  Thdbaa  Chronide  of  EratoatbeMt^  »  it  m« 
ftmdsy  wooM  dieo  appear  to  bare  tbe  same  tenniBalioD  widi  the 
celebrated  record  of  Amon-me-Rainses,  die  momuDentd  tablet 
of  Abydos. 

According  to  this  reasoniiig,  AmutbantKua  will,  in  oouudoq 
with  Mendes,  Osimandes  or  Ismandes,  and  RamesMs  Meia- 
moun»  frc.^  be  found  in  the  'Smendet  or  Amendes  who  standi 
at  the  head  of  Manetbo't  twentj^firtt  dynasty.  A  point  of  con- 
nection is  Ana  obtained  for  regnlatiw  and  recopciKng  the 
aystemt  of  firatofdieBes  and  Manedio.  The  twenty-firatmnd  fol* 
lowing  dynasties  will  immediately  succeed  tbe  present  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  the  dates  stand  tfaos: — The  periods  of  the 
twenty-firsty  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  dy* 
nasties,  which  are  followed  by  the  Ethiopians,  sum  up  3B3  years. 
Adding  this  period  to  the  Ethiopian  era,  B.C.  730,  we  arrive  at 
B.C.  1 113  for  that  of  Smendes,  Ismandes  or  Osimandes,  and  of 
the  twenty-first  dynasty.  To  diis  date  if  we  add  the  sum  of  the 
Theban  catalogue,  1076  years,  we  arrive  at  B.C.  2189t  for  tbe 
accession  of  Menes,  before  determined  from  Eratosthenes  and 
Diodorus,  &c.,  to  the  year  B.C.  2190.  This  result,  we  adnut, 
makes  the  Amuthantasus  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Smendes  or 
Amendes  of  Manetho,  to  have  been  predecessor  and  succesaor, 
rather  than  the  same  person.  It  however  brings  them  together, 
and  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  greater  exactness  in  such  remote 
epochs. 

Again,  if  the  identity  of  Armesses  Meinmoun,  the  siiteentb 
prince  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  with  the  momimental  AmoQ- 
me- Ramses,  and  consequently  with  Osimandes,  Mendes,  Smendes 
or  Amendes  and  Amuthanteus,  be  allowed-— and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  disputed — it  will  follow  that  the  dynaaties  of 
Manetlio  branch  out  into  two  successions  from  the  death  of  this 

Seat  prince,  who  appears  in  every  list ;  and  that  tbe  latter  part  of 
e  eighteenth,  together  with  the  nineteenth  and  twetitieth  Dioa* 
polite  dynasties,  were  contemporary  with  the  twenty^^first,  twenty- 
second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  dynasties  of  Tanites,  B«h- 
bastites,  and  Saites, — both  successions  terminating  at  tbe  Bthio* 
pian  conquest-*— agreeably  to  the  former  results  from  Diodoras. 
One  line  consists  wholly  of  tbe  house  of  Thebes ;  the  other  of 
families  from  lower  Egypt,  reigning  probably  at  Heliopolisor 
Tan  is,  and  occasionally  extendin|;  their  dominion  into  Thebaia 
in  the  decline  of  the  Diospolite  Ime,  (as  was  the  case  with  the 
twenty-second  or  Bubastite  family,  whose  scnlptuTes,  those  of 
Shishonk,  Osorkon,  &c.,  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Karnak,)  though  generally  confined  to  Liower  Egypt. 
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^ppureiil  co|ifiniiati0tt  of  diis  view  is  to  be  fouod  ia  the  cir- 
fiOBMlaBee,  that  tbe  Pharaohs  who  lie  buried  in  the  Necro- 
poUa  of  Thebes,  are  wholly  confioed  to  the  Diospolite  race,  de- 
soeodiog  to  the  kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  and  no  lower,  as 
Chafflpollion,  Wilkinson  and  all  authorities  agree.  Does  not 
this  fact  exclude  the  Tanites  and  Bubastites  from  tbe  place  as<- 
sigoed  then)  by  Champollion  apd  the  majority  of  critics^  as  suc- 
cessors to  die  Diospolites  on  tbe  Theban  Throne  ?  Does  it  not 
force  their  reign  into  some  other  part  of  £gypt»  as  s^  collateral 
succession?  All  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  double  termination, 
determined  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  in  the  conquest  of  both 
Anysis  and  Bocchoris  by  Sabbacon,  and  with  the  kingi  of  tbe 
.f^ptians  who  reigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  ointfa  century 
B.  C,  as  fixed  by  2  Kings^  vii^  6« 

Finally,  the  periods  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
of  Diospolites  sum  up  S44  years  in  the  oldest  copy,  that  of 
Africanus.  Ascending  therefore  344  years  from  the  Ethiopian 
epoch,  B.  C.  730,  we  arrive  at  B.  C.  J  074  for  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  commencing  with  Ramesses  Sethos,  or  Sesostris. 
Now,  reference  to  the  preceding  observations  will  show  that  this 
}» the  ideotical  epoch  of  Sesostris  determined  by  the  oldest  au- 
thority on  this  sutijecti  Herodotus.  Again,  if  to  this  date  we  add 
the  reign  of  Amenopbis,  the  last  king  of  the  eighteen^  dynasty, 
.nineteen  years  and  a  half,  we  obtain  B.  C.  1094  for  the  death  of 
Armesses  Meiamoun,  whose  accession,  six^-six  years  higher, 
will  fall  B.C.  1160.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Theban 
.and  T-anite  catalogues  unite  in  Amuthants^s  and  Smendes,  in 
the  year  B«  C  11 13,  an  intermediate  date^  Are  not  such  results 
irresistible?  We  have  thus  a  clear  double  line  descending  from 
Ramesaes  Meiamoun,  or  Aoion-tme-Bamses  as  we  had  formerly 
seeU'm  double  line  resulting  from  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  tbe  successions  of  Eratosthenes  and  Diodorus  terminating 
.and  origtnatiMg  ie  the  same  great  prince,  who  was  probably  the 
•ottty  moaarch  of  the  ages  befoce  tfie  Ethiopian  overthfow  who 
«ver  held  undivided  sway  over  Egypt,  We  admit,  however,  that 
there  was  injevery  age  a  paramount  king,  having  the  title  of  Phra 
or  Pharaoh, ''  the  Sun-"* 

■    ■■'  ■■■■'■■■  "  ■'    '■  1^  I  I      im w      II      I         ^    HI         ■  ■!  i t 

*  That  the  form  of  tbe  Egyptioii  gOTeronent  was  in  the  iirtt  ages  Pentarchal,  we 
think  may  be  inferred,  Ist,  from  the  five  families  of  which  Manetho  composed  the 
history  (Styncel.  ubi  supra).  These  appear  from  the  dynasties  to  have  consisted  of 
Thinltet,  Memphitet ,  Heracleotsi  Diospolites  and  Tanites^  all  of  which  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  at  first  contemporary,  and  to  have  progressi? elj  merged  into  a  monarchy, 
2d,  The  geographical  nomenclature  of  andent  Egypt  proves  that  tbe  several  divisions 
of  the  coontrv  were  separately  planted  by  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  as  Pathros,  Caphtor, 
Noph,  &c.  3d,  The  government  of  the  PhflisUnes,  an  Egyptian  cobny  of  an  age  anteiler 
to  Abraham,  was  pentafcbal,  one  of  tiK  five  lords  boldiag  the  kingly  effioe  under 
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We  have  already  seen  that  to  B^ousiri^  IF.,  the  fourteetith  of  the 
most  ancient  Theban  line,  Diodorus  attributes  the  rebuitdmg  or 
enlargement  of  Tliebes  ;  and  that  this  name  is  closely  allied  to 
the  monumental  Osirtasen — 6'ousiris  II.  standing  as  Bicheres, 
the  fifteenth  of  the  correspo^iding  list  of  Manetho.  Now  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  the  hieroglyphic  praenomen  or  signet 
of  Osirlasen  I.  (a  name  of  similai^  import)  stands  the  fifteenth  in 
the  tablet  of  succession  discovered  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and 
Burton  in  1825,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Theban  temple  of  Kamafc. 
To  his  reign,  moreover,  belong  the  oldest  monuments  vhose 
founders  can  be  identified.  He  appears  as  the  first  restwer 
of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  and  his  works  abound  in  upper,  mktdietand 
lower  Egypt.  Although  we  possess  the  signets  of  his  predeces- 
sors, yet  nothing  more  than  obscure  inscriptions  can  be  traced  to 
any  of  them.  It  follows  that  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  marks  a' de- 
cided epoch  of  art,  in  agreement  \vith  the  notice  of  B'ousiris  pro- 
duced by  Diodorus.  The  accession  of  Biuris,  the  fourteenth 
in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  corresponding  with  B'oirairis  II.  iti 
Diodorus,  falls  in  the  393th  year  of  the  Theban  Chronick,  adaCe 
synchronous  with  B.C.  1795;  and  accordingly,  to  this  perrody 
and  no  higher,  can  the  hieroglyphic  calendar,  in  which  the  in- 
scriptions from  Osirtasen  I.  to  Caracalla  are  dated,  be  rd^erreil. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  restoration 
of  the  temples,  after  their  desecration  by  the  Shepherd  spoilers,  ond 
agrees  fully  with  the  rebuilding  of  Thebes  ascribed  to  B'ousirfs. 
The  absence  of  previous  hieroglyphic  monuments  bespeaks  the 
Shepherd  period,  and  their  sudded  appearance  at  tbi^  time  is 
itself  indicative  of  some  great  political  change-— doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  the  recovery  of  the  liberties  of  Egypt.  This  ehange 
^ve  cannot,  with  Champollion  and  his  followers,  consent  la  refer 
to  the  age  of  Amos,  the  seventh  successor  of  Osirtasen,  and 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynusty ;  because  such  a  BU|if)08iuan 
peaces  the  Shepherd  domination,  under  whieli-  tbe  teopies  of 
Egypt  were  desecrated  and  overdirown,  (as  we  learn  frooi  -Ma- 
netho,) in  a  flourishing  age  of  the  aits.  We  therefore  adopt  the 
older  system  of  Josephus"*^  and  Africanus,  who  refer  the  Shepherds 

-Hie  tMe  of  Abuaelech.  We  tliink  it  fair  to  derive  (bis  form  of  ^OTemmeiit  from  the 
partni  sl«4e,  the  Egyptian  Plmraoh  IxsiDg  tJio  psotolypc  of  tiie  f  biliatine  Abjnielecli. 
Tb«  Pliilittiiies  borrowed  niucb  from  tbc  Eg^ptiaus.  The  mouse,  as  tlic  symbol  of 
destruction,  wa«,  Cor  exampJe,  comim>ii  to  both.  This  yicw,  we  conceive,  will  ciplaiii 
the  safuvnacj  of  Pharaob  io  tlie  age  of  Joseph,  otherwise  difficult  to  recoiiciJe  with 
tiiB  earl^  colluleral  dyoastiet.  It  will  Iciseii  tJie  difficuiiiex  whii.li  imtu^^  learned  men 
raise  against  the  idea  of  conlemporury  successors  in  later  ages.  The  rank  oC  Abime- 
Iccb  WM  bereditarjf  as  well  as  that  of  Phuraoli,  and  remained  with  the  most  powerful 
family,  aa  appears  from  raauy  places  in  Scripture. 

*  TbeJewisb  bistoriau  supposes  the  irruptioi)  of  the  Shepherds  to  have  occurred 
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to  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  rather  than  the  more  popular  theory  of 
Eusebins  and  Syncellus,  which  places  them  in  the  seventeenth. 

Again,  the  .second  Ouchoreus,  the  rebuilder  of  Memphis, 
stands  the  twenty-second  in  Diodorus*  outline,  corresponding 
with  OcaraSy  the  twenty-second  in  Eratosthenes.  Now  Amos, 
the  seventh  from  Osirtasen  I.,  stands  die  twenty-second  in  the 
monumental  series  resulting  from  a  collation  of  the  tablets  of 
Karnak  and  Abydos — these  being  irrefragably  connected  by  the 
series  of  reigns  from  Beni  Hassan  produced  by  Major  Felix. 
The  immediate  predecessor  of  Amos  was  Hakor>  whose  signet, 
found  with  his  name  attached,  contains  the  symbolic  characters 
expressive  of  the  name  of  the  goddess  Sme  or  Tme,  which  is 
phonetically  expressed  in  the  signet  preceding  that  of  Amos  in 
the  tablet  of  Abydos — a  mode  of  variation  common  on  the  mo- 
numents, and  which  has,  in  this  instance,  occasioned  Hakor  to 
be  still  refeiTed  to  the  lists  of  unplaced  kings  by  all  the  hierolo- 
gists.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  signet  which  we  refer  to  Hakor 
has  remahied  unappropriated — the  only  example  in  the  series 
from  OsirtasenJ.  to  Ramesses  IH.  Our  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  corresponding  name  Ouchoreus,  or  Ocaras,  in  the  lists  of  Dio- 
dorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  Hakor*s  inscriptions  are  found  in 
both  the  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  characters  in  the  quarries  of 
Massara  close  to  the  site  of  Memphis — no  unimportant  coinci- 
dence with  the  rebuilding  of  Memphis  ascribed  to  Ouchoreus.* 
Diodorus  moreover  acquaints  us  that  Ouchoreus  adopted  the  air- 
name  of  his  father,  (Cory,  p.  151.),  that  is,  hieroglyphically 
speaking,  his  praeuomen  or  signet.  Now  it  most  remarkably 
happens,  that  the  signet  immediately  before  that  of  Hakor  in  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  scarcely  varies  from  Hakor's  signet,  both  con- 
taining the  same  phonetic  name,  a  circumstance  of  which  we 
know  no  other  example, — we  mean  in  regard  to  signets  in  imme- 
diate succession.     Can  such  proofs  be  resisted  ? 

We  likewise  find  Amos,  who  foUowed  Hakor,  to  have  been  a 
worker  of  the  quarries  of  Massara.f 

5(1  years  belbfo.  the  nign  of  Amosis,  or  T«lbiiioMs,  a  whose  em  the  Jewt  WCt  Egy^ ; 
ftiid  the  Shepherd  tynnny  to  liave  lasted  260  years,  ander  six  pritices.  This  arrange- 
nicnt  supposes  an  interval  of  251  years  between  the  erfi  of  Hbierty  and  the  £xodus  ; 
during  215  of  which  the  family  of  Jaeob  dwelt  in  Efypt ;  and  explohis  the  detestation 
in  which  the  Shepherds  were  held  in  the  age  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  dii.  52,  xivi.  34.) 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebios  the  rebuilding  of  Memphis  is  ascribed  to  Epaphas, 
.(Chron.  sub  num.  525).  The  immediate  predecessor  of  Ouchoreus  or  Ocaras  was, 
according  to  Eratosthenes,  A  pappus.  The  Eusebian-  date  corresponds  to  B.C.  t49l. 
Apappus  died,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  aimo  Menis  695,  ahoat  tlic  year  BXi,  1495. 

t  We  arc  not  aware  that  his  name  has  been  discovered  at  Thebes,  and  should,  pro- 
vided our  information  is  good  on  this  point,  hence  infer  that  he  reigned  at  Men>phis, 
and  that  Myrtteus,  who  stands  next  to  Ocaras  in  Eratosthenes,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Tliebes.  For  the  roonnlnentat  lists  ilecide  the  connectimi  between  the  origin  of  the 
VOL.  XII.   NO,  XXIV.  B  B 
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Whb  regard  to  Ibe  «ge  of  Ocaias  asd  Amoe,  ^n^iich  shouU 
corneefKUid  with  ihat  of  Motes,  we  have  seen  tbat  700  years  of 
tbe  Tbeban  era  had  elapsed  in  the  time  of  Ocaras*  This  briogs 
us  from  B.  &  2190  to  about  B.  C.  1490.  The  biblical  epoch 
of  die  departure  of  the  Jews  is  1491*  Again,  Joaepbus  «oquaiiUs 
ua*  ia  .the  seveodi  b«ok  of  his  Atttiqaities,  that  between  tbe  fouiMU 
alioa  of  Memphis  by  Minasua  or  Menea,  and  tbe  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  the  Egypdaa^iriBoess,  the  period  exceeded  1300 
^jears*  This  marriage  occurred  ^1  or  6ll — mean  600  years-** 
after  the  exodus  and  the  accession  of  Amos,  as  Josephns  com* 
piited ;  aed  600  deducted  irom  the  full  period  of  IdOO  years, 
will  leave  700  for  the  interval  between  the  accessions  of  Meoes 
and  Aau^^  as  before.  This  calculation  supposes  an  interval  of 
about  416  years  fnun  the  aoceesion  of  Amos,  the  founder  of  the 
eigbteentfa  dynasty,to  that  of  Ramesaes  Sethos,  the  bunder  of  the 
aincieeutfa,  the  date  of  the  latter  falling  B.  C.  1074—3,  aa 
fixed  by  Herodotus  and  Manetbo,  The  period  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  stands  393  jears  in  Josephns,  but  41 6  ia  the  list  of 
SynceUus ;  and  allowing  the  difference  for  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Armais  (Joaepht  contr.  Apiim.  ufei  supra)  the  brother  of  Ramesses 
Sethoa,  which  Joamhus  has  Dot  stated,  the  latter  is  perhaps 
nearcat  the  tmtb.  The  difierence,  2S  years,  would  raise  the  end 
of  tbe  eighteenth  dynasty  and  uaurpation  of  Arraais  to  B,  C.  lOy?* 
tbe  eoL  of  Sesoiisis  or  Ramesaes  Sethos  before  obtained  from 
Diodoruaw  The  acoeasion  of  Raraesaes*Meianion  would  like- 
wise be  raised  from  B.  C.  Il60  to  B.  C.  L183,  the  date  of  the 
taking  of  Tn^,  as  fixed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Diodorus.  This 
falis  in  with  onr  supposition,  that  Rameases-Meiamon,  Amoa- 
m&^Ramaes,  or  Osimandes,  the  Memnon  of  Strabo,  is  abo  the 
Meauion  of  Homer.    The  names  Mei«amon  and  Memnon  are 

eighteenth  dynast j^  and  tlic  Theban  catalogue,  not  only  by  the  precedioe  parallel  series 
of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  reigns,  but  more  conclusively,  by  giving  us  Hakor,  Oucho- 
■Mt,  or  Omw,  M  the  kwaodiate  predeocMor  of  Amet.  tUm  tbe  tftbieti  of  Kamak 
and  Abydos  branch  off  into  distinct  successions  from  the  ro^n  of  HaiuMV  Sgam  imltiwe 
in  Thothroos  HI.,  or  Mera — Amos  appearing  the  next  at  Abydos,  and  a  prince  named 
Thantoph  at  Kamalt  in  Tliebes.  The  names  Thantoph  and  Murtaios,  the  corre- 
np\$m^g  wmmmmUmilmthtmn,  <to  not  >t  fast  aeei  «like;  we  iwweww  Aid  AjmssIwi 
«M«c,  tbe  tbirty-niath  of  the  Chiomcic  of  firatostbenes,  called  AfmutOniH  ia  Abe  copy  oC 
Scaliger.  Thantoph  and  Ifpfnuoc  bear  nearly  the  sane  affinity.  What  follows  is  how- 
ever mere  to  Uie  porpose.  In  proof  that  Thebes  was  tbe  seat  of  Thantoph^  governtaent, 
Mr.  Wahbwnn  mmt  tbeia  a  saiali  pyraiaidion  with  his  name ;  and  there  is  nowa  tiaiilar 
one  in  tbe  valoable  and  eitossive  Egyptian  coHection  of  Mr.  Sams  of  Great  Queen 
Street.  We  have  ourselves  very  latdy  seen  it,  together  with  many  other  precious  an- 
liqaitiei^  hicladlag  an  alabaster  vase  of  a  reign  which  the  tablet  of  Karnak  proves  to 
be  at  least  w  aeacratioiis  anlcrior  to  Osirtasen  I. ;  and  several  Coptic  papyri,  wMah 
strike  OS  as  being  particularly  valuable,  under  the  circunwtance  of  tbe  paucity  of 
works  in  tbat  language,  and  perhaps  likely  to  exhibit  a  nearer  approach  to  the  old 
Bgytian  toagoe  than  any  of  tbe  known  books  or  MSS.  This  eol lection  H  particularly 
wh  inftlw  md  savaapbagii  and  we  hope  to  seeit  in  our  Natieaal  Mweam. 
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not f«r removed,  and  tbe  AMtk  wmw  of  the  femer^related  by 
Hoo«teU8»  and  conirmed  bj  the  »on«iiiieiil8>  seem  to  oonraleto 
the  chain  of  evidence.  One  more  chronological  pokit.*— ^W^  havci' 
seen  that,  according  to  Josephns*  the  Shephenl  tyranny  ended 
about  d50  years  before  the  reign  of  Amos*  This  interval  added  to 
B.  C.  1490,  will  refer  tbe  recoveiy  of  Egyptian  liberty  to  afbont 
the  year  B.  C.  1740,  a  date  but  little,  if  at  all  removed  from  ^fao 
age  before  obtained  for  B'ousiris  II.  or  Oshrtasen^  tbe  raslover  of 
the  arts.  Theae  accumulating  coincidences  cannot  oettainly  gp 
for  nothing. 

We  must  not,  however,  exfaanst  the  patience  of  onr  readers^ 
by  dwelling  too  long  on  this  branch  of  die  sub^t:  enough 
has,  it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  dmt  the 
daylight  of  historical  truth  has  more  than  begun  to  dawn. 

II.  It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  ^  Ethiopian  original 
of  the  Egyptians,  dieir  arts,  literature  and  institutioosi  rspoited 
by  Diodonis.  1.  Assuming  the  hieroglyphic  edifices  and  scnlp^ 
tures  to  have  originated  from  the  black  Troglodytes  of  Soutfaeni 
£thiopia*^in  other  words,  with  the  Negro  race,«*-we  might  rea^ 
sonably  hope  to  find  some  indication  of  it  in  the  scniptnms,  whieh 
have  been  now  compleleiy  examined  from  above  Mero6,  the 
ancient  capital  of  that  race,  to  the  mouths  of  the  NHe.  Yet  in 
no  instance  do  ti^  appear  as  the  predominant  caste,  atthongh  very 
frequently  eidier  as  enemies  or  captives,  in  the  triumphal  soolp* 
tares  of  the  kings  of  E^ypt  ^ich  are  scattered  over  thk  wboU 
region.  19.  The  predominant  race  is  the  same  in  every  scolptnre 
of  times  before  the  Ethiopian  conquest;  and  this  race  is  what  has 
always  been  understood  as  representing  the  native*  Egyptian. 
Consequently,  tbe  Ethiopians  who  peopled  Egypt  and  gave  birth 
to  her  arts,  if  Ethiopians  they  were,  must  have  been  «  race  alto^- 
gether  different  from  the  Tr^lodytes  to  whom  modem  theory 
refers  those  circumstances.  These  are  difficulties  which  the  aiL- 
v«>cales  of  the  Troglodyte  system  have,  so  far  as  our  oppoitnnitias 
of  information  extend,  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  3.  There  is  no 
monument  of  the  ages  in  question  of  any  importance,  from  Meroi 
W  AleKandria,  which  cannot  be  referred  taan  Egyptian  monaroh 
whose  ^ace  in  order  of  time  is  determined  from  the  hieroglyphic 
catalogues.  It  followa  that  this  whole  region  was  subject  to  the 
native  kings  of  Egypt,  from  the  remotest  known  ages  of  biero* 
glypfaic  sculpture.  4.  All  this  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject.  *'  There  was  formerly  a 
time  (larchas,  an  Indian,  addresses  Apollonius  of  Tyanae^  PM* 
lottrat.  lib.  3,  cap.  6,)  when  the  Ethiopians,  an  Indian  nation^ 
peopled  those  regions;  for  Ethiopia  as  yet  had  no  existence,  but 
Egypt  extended  above  Mero6  and  Catadupay  and  induded  the 
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foonttioif  as  well  as  the  noudis  of  the  Nile«"  ^  This -eastern 
origHi  ^<  4ie  Etbiopians  is  esaented  to  by  Homer,  Herodbtus, 
Strabo^  aw)  tbe  ivhoie  of  profane  antiquity.  Xeries  had  in  bis 
amy  EtbieptanB  of  both  Asia  and  Africa.  Besicks,  the  migra- 
tion ef  the  EthiopiaQs  ieato  Africa  is  referred  to  ages  long  poste- 
rior 4otbe.  origin  of  the  Pharaottie  sculpture.  JjiHsebiMs,  in  bis 
ea4racto>froin  Maaetho,  ae  well  as  Synoellus,  under  the  reign  or 
AfliesophiS'II.i  the  received  Memnon,  observethat  ^^  ihe  Edno- 
piaosy  coming  from  the  river  Indus,  settle  themselves  in  the  vieinity 
of  Egypt.'*  Mri  Wilkinson  has  proved  from  the  monuments,  that 
the<biRQlh4sr  of  Amenopbis,  Memnon,  married  a  black  E^iopian 
prinoeflB.  (Mat.  Hier.  No.  II.  p.  87.)  This  agrees  with  «be 
date  lof- the  migration  assigned  by  the  chronographers.  But  it 
appears  that  Amos,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  also  a  bladt 
queen,  swoe  his  daughter,  who  was  queen  to  the  first  AmenophiSy 
it  uniferaaAy  represented  of  that  complexion  in  the  tombs  of 
l%ebtoft(ibidi  p.  7B)«  This  fact  raises  the  time  of  the  Ethiopic 
iiii|aatian»  amI  aeeaas  to  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
«hKh*  aaa^ns  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  wife  to  Moees,  (N'unMy. 
wiirl),  the  contemporary  of  Amos  according  to  Josephus,  Afri- 
onAliSf  and  all  original  writers:  a  war  between  the  Egyptians 
•ihI  tEthiqpians^  in  which  Moses  was  engaged^  is  reported  hj 
Aftapanusand  Joaephus.  Herodotus  speaks  of  eighteen  Etbi- 
#pia»'Nders  of  £g3rptin  the  times  preceding  Meeris,  but  tMs 
ia^conftiAed  by  the  evidence  of  history.  Diodorus,  on  the  an- 
ihority  of  'the  Theban  priests,  which  we  have  seen  is  entitled  to 
oredil^  Kniits'<the  number  to  four,  without  assigning  their  agfe; 
andslich  is  4be  namber  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi^ 
ofio  djAasty,  agneeably  to  the  Eusebian  copy  of  Manetbo.  5.*  It 
4hu&  appieaf a  from  the  harmonizing  evidence  of  monumental  and 
written  liistory«  thai  the  black  Ethiopians  were  not  a  primMve 
Afrioan  natioo^  and  that  their  settlement  southward  of  Egypt,  or 
rather  within  the  confines  of  that  country,  wheneverit  occurred, 
miist  in  any  case  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  peoplkig  of  Egypt 
and  the  pelting  up  of  that  monarchy.  From  whence  then  ^id 
Qeirts  Anm  his-  Ethiopian  colony?  We  answer  without  fear  of 
confutation, — undoubtedly  from  the  |Mrimitive  Ethiopia,  Cosh;  or 
Susiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrb,  the 
birtkhphice  of  n«tions»  and  where  the  race  of  Cush,  the  earii^t 
naipiieaiQf  supremacy,  probably  remained  congregated  Ibng-^ifer 
the  departure  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  races,  as  would  appear 
(torn,  liheioct  of  the  Ethiopic  tongue  being  allied  (we  quote  Pro- 
feesotf  Lae,)  ^  Co  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldatc, 
the  Samaritan,  and  in  a  great  degree  (o  the  Persic" — these  being 
the  languages  of  the  people  immediately  surrounding  the  primi^ 
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live  seldement ;  while,  for  any  thing  we  know  of  ihe  language  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians^  no  snch  analogy  enflto)»*-*-a  (poitot  •efaici- 
dated  byOenesM,  xli.,  ami  Paahn  hOLtl  5J*  *  Thui  w»  see  that 
there  is  nothitig  in  the  tradition  of  Diodoru»  al  tMHie>  with' Ihe 
tniih^  as  it'  ie  forced  upon  -us  from  aH  quarton^;  'so  thai  this 
writer's  eridence  here  stands  uMnmaGhed;  as  in  mU  other- oaaes* 

Let  as  now  briefly  advert  to  autnorities  of  another  deici^tiea, 
many  ceiMurito  older  than  Diodorus/and  see  what  langwgetbey 
s|Kdc  OB  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  their  civfli»itioB>  arts 
and  soieneee. .  We  mean  the  M osaio  and  the  Herinaio  wriuags, 
m  the  trandation  of  which  from  the  respective  sacred  langvages 
iolo  Greek,  the  seventy  Jewish  interpreters  were  oconpied^oa  the 
one  hand,  and  Manetho,  of  whom  we  have  irfmady  spoken,-  on 
the  other,  al  the  same  period.  The  latter,  if  we  niay  judfe 
froM  the  fragments  of  his  works  that  have  desoewM  .  to  iii^ 
but  slightly  touched  on  the  ages  preceding  the  {bundimi»'of  the 
OMHiarchy,  which  he  assigns  to  die  dominion  of  the  gode,'^ 
record  of  which  was,  however,  contained  in  ^  HemsaicOenesis. 
Of  Ibe  sabetance  of  this  primitive  record  a  very  dear  ottlUne 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Pheenician  historian  Sao- 
ohoMtho,  which  have  reached  us  through  Pfailo  BybiiU8>  •Ber^ 
phyry,  and  Eusebius.  Sanchoniatho  is  reported  to  have  dedlcMed 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  the  father  pf>i|isiMn, 
the  friead  of  David  and  Solomon;  and  the  piimittve  iwanplictly^of 
hi&  style  is.qaite  in  keeping  with  so  high  an  age.  t  As'tto-the 
original' author  of  this  Genesis,  whom  Manetho  ealbtbe  SMond 
Hermes,  alleging  that,  his  writings  were  transcribed  tAxuto"  the 
sculptured  records  and  symbok  of  the  first  Henties  or  Tbo«h, 
(Syncel.  p.  40,  in  Cory's  JPragments,  p.  168>)  he  ia  by  thef  eeole- 
siastical  ohroniclers  referred  to  die  age  of  the  Jewish  legisMor*  In 
both. the  records  alluded  to,  the  Sacred  and  the  Hermm OeMm, 
not  only  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  annktiid  frem^  the 
original  stem,  but,  what  is  equally  necessary  to  the  puiysit  of 'the 
preeetit  inqnhry,  the  growth  of  ibe  arts  of  civilised  Itfe,  le  oareMly 
had  in  view..  Both  are,  in  fact,  records  of  the  henefBOlera  of 
mankind]  the  primary  object  of  the  first  betog  Iho growth  ofip4^ 
l|ion>  and  of  the  second  that  of  the  arts  and  scienoes.  •  The  Mm 
li»e  of  the  Mosaic  record  consists  of  the  generations  thaoiigh 
whom  not  only  the  whole  race  of  man,  but  inrtniclion  'Vk  divine 
knowledge  was  propagated.     It  is  equi^ty  clear,  that  k  is'^lo*  Aa 

till  r        r  I  ■  .  ...  I  i.    .|    iL       t... 

-  *  Inckf  d  we  apprehend  tliat  less  is  kixmli  of  the  langtiage  (»r  the.  £fichofM'  iAk/it>- 
ti«ii3  Hwn  «ven  M.  KluproUi  is  diapoMd  to  ftdiiiit,r**ft  subjeM  wkidiib«Ki^aick«4 
upon  ill  an  excellent  paper,  in  the  3d  number  of  the  DuMin,  Uuimrs\^  f^AMfrnt^  .Tjbe 
writer  of  this  paper  (Mr.  Hincks,  wc  believe)  seems  to  be  one  of  those  few  penons 
wbose  ninds  are  cakolfefed  to  diaentangle  this  pliilological  web.    ' 
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ftecond  bne,  that  of  Caini  that  the  growth  and  eiilti«itioa  of 
hunian  ktiofirlerfgey  and  probably  of  idolatry,  is  attrihutid;  for  we 
find  this  Hue  brought  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  aita  of  em«- 
Used  Kfe  had  arrived  at  diat  pitch  of  advanee«ent  which  was 
necessary  to  famish  agencies  for  the  transactioBs  that  folh>w»  and 
no  tower*  In  the  eighth  generation,  the  sons  of  Lameeh  are  hi- 
troduced  as  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  pasturage,  ni«sie>  and 
the  working  of  metals,  (Gen.  iv.  QO-^%i).  The  hitter  of  dMie 
was  an  indispensable  agency  for  the  construction  of  d^  ark  m  the 
tenth  generation  of  the  priestly  line,  (vi.  14 — 16),  as  well  as  to 
the  ereetion  of  Cain's  city  of  Enoch,  (iv.  17);  for  aocordii^  to 
the  eontemporary  lives  of  the  line  of  Seth,  as  staled  in  the  Hehs«w 
and  Samnntan  teats,  Cain  was  living  in  the  eighth  genevatioa ; 
and  the  building  of  a  city  implies  a  growth  of  popuktson  vrfaieh 
emM  not  have  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Theae  peiats 
will,  peihapSy  afibrd  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  con- 
tinuarion  of  this  line  in  sacred  history. 

The  Hermaic  record  does  not  profess  to  give  generationaof 
descent,  but  only  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  in  each  foHowhig 
l^eneration  for  promoting  the  arts  of  life;  and  these  cieaHy  be- 
hmged  to  the  line  of  Cain.  I.  Protogonus  (the  first  begollea) 
and  JEoB,  Food  from  trees  discovered — an  evident  allusion  to 
the  transactions  mentioned  in  Genesis,  iii.  ] — 6.  II.  Genua  and 
Genea.  Sun  worship  invented.  This  may  have  reference  to  what 
is  stated  in  Genesis,  iv.  !26.  III.  Phos,  Pur  and  Phloa.  The 
art  of  producing  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together  disco- 
irered.  I¥.  Casius,  Libanus,  Anti-libanns  and  Brathii.  This 
was  a  race  of  giants,  whose  names  were  conferred  upon  the  rooeni- 
tains  where  they  resided.  Immorality  at  a  high  pitch.  V,  Mem- 
ramus,  Hypsuranius  and  Usous,  the  incestuous  offspring  of  the 
pfMeding  generation,  l^he  construction  of  huts  from  reeds, 
rushes,  and  the  papyrus,  found  out.  Mankind  begin  to  qnarvel. 
Clothing  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  introduced*  Oanoes  nsade 
from  the  trunks  bf  trees.  Pillars  consecrated  to  fire  and  wind 
-*-iru;i  xeci  iffwfMm — and  wild  beasts  sacrificed  on  them.  The 
history  of  this  and  die  preceding  generation  has  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis,  vi.  I— •d.  The  clothing  with 
skins  was  introduced  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  pair,  (iii.  21,)  who 
were  still  living.  VI.  The  people  of  this  generation,  of  whom 
no  names  are  given,  consecrated  rods  and  piUars  to  the  deceased 
of  the  preceding  generation,  and  held  anniversary  feasts  in  honour 
of  them.  VII.  Agreus  and  Halieus.  These  were  of  the  race  of 
Hypsuranius,  and  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
Vlil.  Chrysor,  or  Hephaestus,  who  was  deified  after  his  death  by 
the  name  of  Diamichius^or  the  god  of  inventions,  and  hit  brother. 
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TiMte  iy«ovtMdiraii  aodtlMaitof  foipiiig.  ClH»insuM}ili)«iiUH 
tioBs  iataoiwiud,  Tbe  hook,  bak^.figfamg^tiMe,  aad  boato  of  ligbl 
coMtruotioa  invtnted.  Tbe  art  ^  ceostructeg  watts  mih.lirickti 
It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  discovery  and  workuig  ol  i—tak  ate  dtt^ 
w^emd  te  the  aaaie  flaoaratian  io  both. the  saond  and  tbe  Uer- 
vaio.writiiiga.  IX.  Teetautea  and  Greinua  Autocbdioii.  Tbe 
art  ot  wakkglimg  atnbble  with  the  Ummh  of  bricks.  Mid  of  baking 
Ibain  in  tbe  hid,  diaeovered.  TiUng  iniwited.  Cain,  who  evedad 
Ikm  firsi  city,  was  stiU  alive,  according  to  tbe  Hebrew  and  Sama^ 
ckan  standarda%  X.  Agrus  and  Agronerus  or  Agrotea.  Tbe 
tatter  was,  after  his  death,  wotsbipped  as  the  greatest  of  tbe  goda, 
and  bad  a  statne  erected  to  him  and  a  temple  drawn  by  yokes 
ef  oxen.  Cenrts,  porticoes  and  crypts  added  to  tbe  bousea. 
•Unabandry  and  bunting  with  dogs  invented.  XI.  Amun. 
Tbe  eonstiuction  of  villages  and  tenfUng  of  flocks  iatvodaced. 
XII.  Misor.  The  use  of  salt  discovered*  XIII.  Taant,  Thoot, 
Thoth,  or  Hermes.  He  invents  *'  tbe  writing  of  tbe  first  elements 
«r  letters;*  be  ponrtrays  Uranus,  and  typifies  die  countenances 
0i  tbe  gods  Cronus  and  Dagoa,  and  the  sacred  oharacteFa  of  the 
other  elaments*"f  He  invents  the  sacred  symbols;  and  by  hie 
ovdara  evente  begin  to  be  recorded  by  the  Cabiri.  Taaut  be- 
coHMS  king  of  E^pt. 

In  this  simple  account  of  the  pristine  growth  of  tbe  arts  of  life 
there  ia  nodiing  incongruous.  Its  coineidenoe  in  so  niany  poioCB 
with  tbe  Moaaic  narrative  entitles  it  to  our  respect;  and  shows, 
that  if  not  derived  immediately  from  Moses  by  Hermes  himself, 
there  were  more  ancient  cbroniclea  to  which  both  the  inspired 
and  uninspired  writer  bad  access ;  in  agreement  with  Sanchonia- 
^o's,  as  well  as  Manetho's,  allusi(ms  to  the  records  of  Taaut,  tbe 
first  Hermes* 

The  reason  why  the  primitive  Ethiopia  was  held  in  so  much 
i^eneration  by  all  antiquity  as  the  parent  region  of  population  and 
€iviliiation,has,  we  trust,  by  this  time  become  fully  apparent.  It 
is  the  general  assent  of  nations  to  the  common  origin,  and  to  the 
self-evHlent  fact  that  the  Noachic  colonies  carried  with  them  tbe 

•  iPAaifrof,  Of  toft  rw  rm  vfonm  ^ruj^tm  j^M^i «  Aiyoimii  fm  ^mmB.-^Am* 
Frag.  p.  9.)  Thoa  paraphrased  by  Fhilo  Bjrbliiu,  tbe  Uantiator  of  SaaDhoniakbo, 
Vftrrflc  tffv  T44VT0C,  if  rm  y^f^tf*arw  mtf  tvfvn  ivvmiat,  Mat  r%t  rw  wtfAnfMt'rmt 
yga<jrti;  jcaT«f{a{,  o(  Aiywsrrwi  BvoB. — (Euseb,  Pr,  Evang,  lib.  i.  c.  10.)  Tliese  passages, 
which  have  been  nnacecrantably  oTciiooked  by  critics  on  the  bicrogtypliio  question, 
form  a  dear  comnientarj  on  the  mysterious  phrase  of  Clemeiis — ha  vrtnn^anpf 
rroijfftm  xt^iAXoyuut—discussed  in  No.  VIII.  of  ihis  Reviewi  p.  4^3,  et  leg.,  and,  in 
our  apprehension,  profe  that  it  is  neither  so  "  obscure**  nor  "  inexplicable,"  as  the 
ieomed  Dr.  Young  pronounced  ft  to  be.    We  shall  again  adrert  to  tbe  lobject* 

htrimotctnf  to«c  tfjwc  rm  cr»y}Mm  ^ftgoa-m^,— j[iinc.  Vrag,  p.  Id.)  This  pasiape 
deserves  attention  in  connection  with  those  cited  in  the  precedmg  note ;  and  for  its 
beartog  on  the  mc««M}«rrM  nrntik  fufbiwrr  of  Clemens. 
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seeds  of  c^UiviaUoti  in  the  aFts^tscieiicesand-rdigioii,  ali  of  which 
were,  in>4id.{M;ograBft  of  agC8,.8ubjeeted  to;  local  vtruukunaiid 
corr4^AiollsvlblltlwbiGh  ififew  iatUncesilost  iheichnwaelerBt which 
pQiDtiQufeaMttly:of  ongifu  >        • 

In  a  lonnectparl  ofitlkBse.  pages  it  waa  showftiiow»tfae  appaffam 
difficultiaa  ia  the  hiatory  of  the  ages  afiter  the  settleateatof 'kiug^ 
dQ«iS4.gaveiway.  before  diligent  conqmrison^  and  thattbe^aiaienal 
diaecepancies.  between  aaeient  authors  are  much  fewer  thaw  lias 
beea.generaUy.  supposed;  while  the  statements  which;  w«i 'haw 
been  now  collatiog,  drawn  from  native  sources,' Jewish taad 
£gyptian,.of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  but  little  removed  from stbe 
ages, to  which,  they  relate,  are  sufficiently  alike  to  establish  bcyoad 
the  I  possibility  of  mistake,  the  grand  oudine  of  cTents  which  Jpre- 
ceded  the  origin  of  nations,  yet  sufficiently  different  botli'  as>  to 
coostiruGtion  and  detsdl,  to  render  the  supposition  of  Collusion 
altogether  inadmissible. 

The  conclaaions  thereby  forced  upon  us  are,  that' the. arts  of 
civiliaed  life  were  progressive  from  the  beginmag,  and  sul&red  oo 
reaction  until  the  origin  of  those,  monuments  of  human  industry, 
whose  remains  still  strike  us  with  wonder,  and  which,  according 
to.  the.  Egyptian  historian,  were  coeval  with  that  of  the  monaneby.; 
that  the  birth  of  cities  and  states,  more  particularly  in  refereocealo 
£igyp<*  was  so  little  removed  from  the  renewal  of  wankiadiasito 
reader. any  suck  reaction  inconceivable;  and  that^  howoyer  the 
par.ti<:u]ar  cirounstanoes  connected  with  these  events  arediaposed 
ofyitbe.  .origiMi  of  kiagdoms  can  only  be.  referred  to  colonies 
brancbiug  off  frooi  a  common  centre  situated  ia  .thesottth-^west  of 
Asia*  whose.  ooui:ses  are  impe^ishably  registered  in  the.aomear 
clature  pf  sacred  and  profane  geography.  This  last  reoiark  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ham,  whose  colonies,  detaikd 
ioiithcitiQUth  chapter  .of  Genesis,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
fram  tb^  region  where  the  Tigris: and  Euphrates  unite  into  a 
coniaioii  stream^  westward  across  northern .  Arabia  .to»  Phceaicia 
and  Palestine,  and  thence  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  where  we  iiadtiie 
names  of  Ham  and  of  his  descendants — the  Mizraim,  the  Naph- 
tuhini,  the  Pallnusiiu,  the  Caphtorim,  the  Lehabim — perpetuated 
ill  tlie  geography  of  thtso  countries.  It  were  waste  of  words  to 
impress  on  the  reader,  that  during  the  slow  and  fortuitous  course 
of  colonization  whereby  modern  speculation  has  replaced  historical 
testimony,  races  must  necessarily  have  been  commingled,  and  their 
patronymics  lost  in  obHvion. 

III.  Let  us  now  sec  how  the  recognised  principles  of  time, 
which  must  be  the  ultimate  test  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  qua- 
drate with  the  accelerated  growth  of  population  and  civilization, 
which  the  foregoing  results  suppose.  The  tortuous  courses  ima- 
gined by  many  of  the  best  modern  writers,  both  in  this  country 
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and.  on  Ibe  CkmtioeDt,  for.  esfihtmng  the,  origin  of  fMrtMas^  in  pre* 
feflNweta  tdUng  their  «tMMl  on  tbe.tifia  growpA-dtMelopoil  in  ^tbt 
ongiaal  recced  on.lke  sul^eet^  hwre-forced 'on  thin'  tlwikkptio» 
of  Uie  highest  poisible  epochs  for  the  rattewakof'tb^^kmtllui^nioe. 
This  has  been  done  ni  ovder  to  g«in  tMHefM^lbeipM^iPeM  of 
populatioa  «nd  coloMzatioa,  for  Ae  rise  and  fail  of'  Uerkinafaies 
wtkmomu  to  primitive  history,  and  for  the  gMKhiai  development 
of-civiUaatMHi,  the  arts  and  soiences»  and  of  reli^ons  and  p^litiGal 
inatitntions.  The  more  >Gapadous  Greek  and  .SaraMtan  aystems 
of  time  hflive  dierefore,  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  been  preferred 
toithatof  .the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  lasianaeB 
of  this  we  vefer  to  Champollion's  era  of  the  Egyptian  nKmar<%, 
B..C.  27B%,  nd  RoseUini's  B.  C.  2712,  both  of  which  are- alto^ 
gether'ioconsiatent  with  the  Hebrew  era  of  the  Deluge,  B.  C. 
tiftM8t^7,  but  within,  the  limits. with  the  Greek  and  Samarilanv 
which  ascend  from  six  to  eight  centuries  higher^  Them  is,  how^ 
ever,  another  element  as  necessary  U>  be  taken  imo  aeeoont  as 
Ibedate.of  the  Flood,  by  all  who  adopt  tke  Mosaic  record  for  tiieir 
standard  of  <calculation,-^we  mean  the  lifetime- of- Peleg;*^  in 
whose  days  the  earth  was* divided"  (Gen.  x.  H^)  and  •coiomeeid; 
an  element  which  direcdy  bears  upon  die  foundalieii  of  htngdems, 
the  Jormer  being  bat  the  prelude,  and  which  materially  lifluts  the 
advantages  which  inquirers  have  supposed  they  derive  fiMi  <  an 
elevated  diluvian  era*  In  order  to  make  this  subject  dear, '  we 
here  insert  a  table  of  the  dates  of  the  Deluge  aud  of  the^birdi  and 
death  of  Peleg^  together  with  the  mean  date  of  histifeaccoitliitg 
to  (he  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  aud  the  Greek  a«thoritias,  adding 
tl^  mean  date  of  the  Flood  fixed  on  by  Klaproth  in  his  ^'  Asia 
Polyglotta,".  from  a  comparison. of  the  Samaritan,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Hinda  elements.  We  abo  insert  the  Egyptian  erasi  of 
Champollioii  and  Rosellini  in  their  proper  plaices,  adopting  the 
received  and  demonstrable  date  of  the  Inrth  of  Ahraham,  0.  C. 
19&6»U9  fixed  by  all  the  versions  and  subscribed' to  byOham- 
p6Ui»,  for  the  basis  of  the  whole. 
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BAhtnmgio  Ifait  tM%,  tbe  first  point  to  mtnck  W9  would  direct 
llw  atteKtioB  of  owr  readers,  is  tke  capcamalsnoe,  tkat  aUKMigh 
tbe  bif^rdatts  of  tbe  Dcloge  odd  setea  ceotiiriostolbepeiiodto 
M^ch  the  ongin  of  natioas  bek«gs>  dus  apparent  adaaotage  is 
reduced  to  four  <ranturies  whoa  the  soooad  ole»eDt»  die  bfetiaie 
of  Poleg,  is  takea  mto  account;  because  tbree  of  dM  ocinieasaj 
diievmoea^  bj  which  the  patriarchal  ganeraitaaM  have  been  eidrer 
iucreaaad  or  diminished,  belong  to  the  intsi'iail  pteeediiig  bis  birtb^ 
an  evont  which,  according  to  die  highest  scriptaral.  basite,  our 
waders  will  perceive  fails  considerably  bolow  the  dales  fined  on 
by  the  bieiologisto  for  the  foundation  of  tbe  Egi^dan  monaichy 
•—a  circumstance  which  of  itself  becomes  fatal  to  those  dalesy  or 
to  the  biblical  ^stem  of  time  which  tbeir  originators  profess  to 
xocognise.  Independently  of  this,  the  system  of  CfaampoHion 
supposes  an  undefined  intenral  from  tbe  first  peopling  of  Egypt 
to  the  accession  of  Menes,  durmg  which  the  nation  was  progres- 
sively oivibaed  under  a  tbeq^ratic  form  of  govmiment.  Yet  be* 
tween  the  earliest  date  for  the  renewal  of  mankind^ — that  of  tbe 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  LXX.  B.  C.  dl27--^^and  the  reign  of 
Menes,  B.  C.  d782»  as  fixed  by  Champdliony  the  penod  is  M6 
years  only.  Rosellini,  who,  adopting  the  system  of  Synoellus, 
wkh  some  modification,  rightly  makes  the  age  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  to  have  preceded  the  Dispersion,  partially  escapes  this  di» 
lamma* 

That  the  origin  of  nations  cannot  even  be  dated  fi-om  Pelog's 
birth,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of  the  Fathers,  followed  by  6ig.  tU»- 
selbni,  (who,  to  make  out  the  synchronism,  has  unwarrantably 
lengthened  the  period  between  Abraham  and  die  exodnsi  as -al- 
ready adverted  to),  appears  first,  from  the  fact  tbit  this  patriarch 
was  one  of  the  seventy  leaders  of  the  colonies  by  whom  tbe  eardi 
was  re^peopled  (G^n.  x.  d5),  and  secondly,  because  the  tfairtoen 
of  the  sons  of  his  brother  Joktan  were  also  leaders  of  cotpnies 
(ver«  26-^dO).  This  supposes  that  all  these  pasties  vrere  of 
mature  age  at  the  date  of  the  dispersion,  which  we  shall  probably 
not  materially  displace,  if  we  refer  to  the  middle  year  of  Peleg's 
lifetime,  his  age  being  then  120  years  according  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan,  or  170  if  we  follow  tbe  Greek  texts  of  Gknesis. 
The  limits  resulting  from  tbe  different  versions  for  the  settlement 
of  oadons  will  then  be  the  four  centuries  between  the  years  B«  C 
£527  and  9127,  as  our  table  will  show, — the  latter  date  corre- 
sponding wilh  the  time  of  Terah's  birth  by  the  common  coDseut 
of.the  texts.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  the  variations  in  the  com- 
putation of  these  ages,  presented  by  the  different  versions  of 
Genesis,  furnish  but  little  latitude  for  the  indulgence  of  specula- 
tion, and  that  the  latitude  so  obtained  is  far  .too  limited  for  any 
theorjf  which  assumes  a  slow  progress  in  the  multiplication  aud 
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T^oofd  of  Ui»o  ior  our  atMidaffd  at  all,  mdoM  we  at  the  same  tktte 
adopt  its  |(OiiOffal  pmeip(e«i  we  vitiafto  tke  antborilgr  on  wbich  we 
leat;  acknittiog  ila  oUmM  to  citadibilitj  on  tbe  ona  haodi,  and 
dattjrtDg  daem  on  the  otksr.  Tiiat  profane  bjstovy  preseota  no 
fact  at  iaaiio  with  thoie  priociplea  will  appoar:  and  thai  tcienca 
Haalf  fanushea  aa  ioiportaaft  corrolMiratioo  of  tham  may  be  diowB 
hcuk  the  umvenal  tadition  of  obaenratioBs  of  the  eifttiiios  wkaa 
Iha  colwe  iotoisected  tbe  litUe  consteUation  Pleiade6--*a  tradition 
ooaunoa  lo  tbe  Chinase,  the  Hindus^  the  Chakktansi  the.  Ho- 
hrews»  the  .£gyplian»»  the  Greeks,  and  Roatana.  Uanee^  <'  the 
•wea^  ii^hiances  of  Pleiadee/'  as  the  harbingers  of  springs  in  the 
bookof  Jc4»(xxxviii.  81,)  and  hence  the  Vm^gUuR  of  the  Greek 
and  Roasan  writan.  Caleuli^n  shows  that  the  passage  of  the 
aiiainoQtial  cokise  through  Pleiadoa»  occiuved  daring  tho  period 
liiniled  by  tho  several  versions  for  the  mean  date  of  Peleg'a  life. 
Dr.  Brinkley  lefera  die  intersection  of  iMcida  Pkiadmt  to  the 
year  B.  C.  aSdS,  and  a  French  writer  U>9.i$6\  both  these  dates 
fuDmg  walhin  the  assigned  limits.  Now  it  is  evident^  that  the 
ohsarvations  on  whkh  the  uniTersal  tradition  in  question  was 
fonnded,  most  have  been  effected  when  mankind  formed  bnl  a 
aini^  oommnnity.  The  universal  netaticn  of  this  particubr 
phenomenon  is  otherwise  unaaeonntable.  It  is  also  SMaifest 
thati  however  rude  the  observations  in  these  early  ages,  they  must 
have  bean  made  at  a  time  not  far  reasoved  from  the  actual  occur- 
aence  of  the  phenomenon;  and  hence  that  the  dale  of  the  general 
separation  could  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all>  anterior  to  that  as- 
tronomical event* 

The  next  point  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  our  reader's  attentjion» 
is  the  supposed  advantages  which  the  longer  reckonings  wouM 
atfew  to  the  progress  of  primitive  population.  Without  assuming 
to  be  arbiters  between  these  and  the  Hebrew  nnmbers,  vfe  will 
merely  reasark  that  the  book  of  Geneus,  as  we  said  before^  consists 
of  the  history  of  the  generations  of  a  priestly  line  from  Adam  to 
Joseph,  and  that  those  who  either  enlarged  or  contracted  the 
period  to  whkh  this  history  beloogs,  effected  their  object,  not  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  tbe  number  of  generatioas,  but  l^^ 

*  It  w-toD  siagvlar  •  eninckleiioe  to  pasf  wraorioed,  that  Hie  hitefiection  of  Ptoiacles 
hf  tbe  tqiOlMietiAl  ooAan,  kin  tbe  Cbinese  anaftlt  referred  to  the  t6\h  yen  of  tbe  p«- 
triarcbal  emperor  Yao^  in  whose  reign  a  partial  deluge  is  likewise  mentioned  to  hare 
occurred,  answering  to  B.  C  f  338,  the  date  to  which  Dr.  Brlnklejr's  calculation 
Mcends.  Thb  and  tbe  otbSr  ealeulatioii  aotioed  wefe  oMide  with  •  vkw  to  deieffMning 
tbe  age  of  tbe  pttlriaieh  Job.  That  Job  liiiad  when  the  odbMrratioM  were  iMde,  bow. 
ever,  no  more  follows  than  that  Aratus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Censorious,  or  any  other  writers 
who  have  recognised  the  Pleiades  as  the  vernal  harbingers  of  the  year,  were  contem- 
porarie*  ol  tint  pstriMeb  or  <^  eack  ethtr* 
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acMing  or  subtraeling  a  century  in  the  lives  'o€  the  patriarchs^ 
sopposedby  each  of  tbem.  Seven  of  these  akerations'oocur  be- 
tween the  Deiuge  and  the  nativity  of  Abraham,  or  eighty  if  the 
second  Cainan  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Seven^'be  ad* 
mitted.  Now  the  niunber  of  the  natural  •  generations '  being 
alike,- whichever  system  we  follow,  we  insist  that- whether  these 
periock  involve  thirty  years  each,  as  the  Hebrew  has  'if,  or  ISO; 
as  the  Samaratan  and  Greek,  the  progress  of  popnhitioB  in  the 
ages  to  which  they  belong  was  the  same;  for  one  of  ^prineipal 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Hebrew  numbers,  is  the  alleged 
disproportion  of  the  generations  of  the  patriarchs  to  their  long 
lives — an  argument  which  supposes  the  longer  generations  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Greek  to  be  natural  periods  of  procreation.  So 
far  it  is  plain  that,  as  regards  the  question  of  populatioo,  -  the 
inquhry  is  neither  advanced  nor  retm-ded  by  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  system :  but  descending  a  little  lower,  we  shall  find  a 
material  diffisrence.  All  the  versions  agree  in  ^e  interval  from 
the  birth  of  Terah  to  that  of  Abraham — 70  or  150  years  as  the 
text  is  explained.''^  This  period,  therefore,  involves  eithor  two  or 
four  natural  generations  of  about  30  years  each,  aecording  to  the 
Hebrew  standard,  as  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  preceding  patri- 
archs; while  it  is  within  the  limits  of  one-  such  period  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  other  texts.  The  consequence  is  obviano* 
At  the  date  of  Abraham's  birth  the  population  of  the  world  gains, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  system,  either  one  or  three  natural 
generations  upon  the  progress  supposed  by  the  Samaritan  and 
Greek*-an  important  difference  in  the  history  of  ten  generationa 
of  men,  and  particularly  so  with  the  fact  before  our  eyes  of  the 
American  population  doubling  itself  in  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
considerably  less  than  the  space  of  a  mean  Hebrew  generationit 
Again,  the  next  period,  or  that  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the 

*  The  first  soppoies  Abmham  and  his  two  brothers  to  have  btfea  bom  in  the  laiae 
^ear  (Gen.  xi.  26).  The  language  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  his  vx9»  (^a>» 
yet  the  history  explains  tliat  it  only  refers  to  the  birth  of  the  eldest.  Besides,  Terah 
died  aged  205  (xl.  32),  in  or  before  the  75th  of  Abraham's  Iifc(xii.  4,  Acts,  vii.4),  whicR 
supposes  the  1^  of  the  former  Co  have  been  130  at  thebirtk  of  the  latter,  and  4li«C 
Abraham  w^^  ^e  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  is  evident  from  the  history.  •  Tl|e  Sa9|»> 
ritan  text,  it  is  true,  replaces  the  205  years  of  Terah  by  145,  making  his  age  exactly  70 
when  Abrdfiam  was  bom.  To  this,  however,  the  Hebrew,  all  the  copies  of  the  Greek, 
and  Jesephoai,  arcoi^wsed :  wliile  the  ineonsistency  of  the  ante  and  |KMt<4ilifvi8a  chre«- 
nology  is.CQDcJuslve  lor  the  Gunuption  of  its  nombers.  Hencq  mast  ohrosQl^avs^Mlopi 
the  larger  period. 

f  Eopolemus  CEoseb.  Pr.  £v.  9.  Anc.  Frag.  p.  56)  has  a  curious  passage,  pur- 
panuig  that  Abraham  lived  in  the  (estfc  generation,  htuvn  h  >«••»,  .^et  was  the  tiUMscnlik 
in  dqseent,  *$  r^M^MMhaora  yntv^tn  K^^aMfA.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  di^ 
ference  between  the  historical  and  the  natural  /^nerations  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  here 
expressed.  The  mean  time  of  the  latter,  about  three  to  a  century,  as  the  Egyptians 
calculated,  does  not  appear  Co  have  varied  from  the  Deluge  to  the  pfeseat  tine,  . 
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birdi  ot  Isaiftc,  bUimIs  100  years  in  «H  tbe  co^^,  wmi  according 
to  M  of  then,  the>  Hebrew  excepted,  this  is  witbin  the  iiinils  of-  a 
Batumi  genefation  of  these  ages.  The  Hebrew  statidafd,  bowe* 
ver,  sdppoaes  three  Sttch  generations  to  a  centary,  so  that  here 
agaia  the  popuktion  of  the  world  gains  Iwo  generations  on  the 
system  supposed  by  the  former.  It  is,  from  all  this,  nnneceseary 
to  insist  that  tbe  shorter  reckoning  of  Scripture  is  considerably 
more  favourable  to  an  accelerated  progress  of  mankind  than  the 
more  expanded.  'There  is,  however,  another  argument  which 
muetv  we  think,  be  conclusive  in  the  minds  of  all  who  believe  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  birth  of  Isaac,  when  his  father  was*  a 
hundred  and  his  mother  ninety,  is  treated  as  a  mirade  out  of  the 
course  of  nature^  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Isaac's 
biith  was,  however,  perfn^ly  within  the  course  of  nature,  if  we 
fbUow^the  Greek  and  Samaritan  numbers;  whereas  bis  father's 

2^  then  involved  tliree  natural  generations  according  to  the 
ebrew ;  so  that  the  chronology  and  the  history  are  £ere,  and 
there  ahme,  consistent. 

But  the  time  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  powerful  states, 
and  the  erection  of  magnificent  cities,  both  of  which  it  is  evident 
enisfted  in4be  days  of  Abraham,  must  abo  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  may  however  be  certain,  that  whatever  interval  is 
foMKl  adequate  to  the  progress  of  population  and  civilization, 
will  likewise  be  adequate  to  such  results  as  these.  Here  again 
the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America  assists  us.  Tbe 
mean  date  between  the  planting  of  Virginia,  the  first  state 
colonised  by  the  mother  country,  in  16 1 6,  and  that  of  Carolina, 
the  kst,  in  171d,-is  the  year  \0ii5;  yet  within  190  years  these 
stales  were  powerful  enough  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  one  of  the 
first  empires  in  the  world.  Yet  this  is  but  half  the  interval  from 
the  Deluge  to  the  middle  date  of  the  life  of  Peleg  supposed  by 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  one*third  of  that  which  preceded  the 
bifth  of  Abraham.  Thb  analogy  supposes  the  colonists  from 
Shinar  to  have  been  highly  civihzed,  and,  like  those  from  Great 
Britain,  to  have  carried  with  them  Uie  knowledge  and  materials 
necessary  for  tbe  immediate  erection  of  states  and  cities;  and  the 
Mosaic  account^  as  we  have  seen,  admits  of  no  other  construction. 
It  furnishes  us  with  the  discovery  of  the  metab  and  tbe  iise6il 
arts  in  the  days  of  the  sons  of  Lamech,  and  with  their  application 
in  the  times- of  Noah  and  of  Nimrod ;  while  no  system  admits  of 
time  for  these  arts  to  have  degenerated  and  revived,  before  we 
find  the  world  planted  with  citiea  and  kingdoms ;  because  the  dif- 
ference of  time  in  the  several  systems  becomes  a  cypher  in  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed.*" 


*  The  only  department  of  inquiry  in  which  the  differences  in  qnestkm  could  be  in 
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As  mgaMk  the  ftetnftl  progrets  of  popvktiM  in  tlie  pnaitm  tges^ 
the  example  of  the  United  States  fiiniishes  •  tery  taiportant  etperi«- 
mental  piratlel.  The  white  population  of  those  pmvioeesaroomtMl 
in  1790  to  S,2OOj0€O,  and  has  been  ascertaiiied  by  the  ceasiiaes 
of  1800,  1810,  18120,  and  1830,  to  have  doubled  itself  within  a 
qnarter  of  a  century,  and  to  be  still  proceeding  at  that  rate;  as 
appears  by  the  American  atnanac  for  18M.  Mr.  Mmlthna  had 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  before  the  census  of  18flO.  Should 
this  progress  continue  unabated  for  160  years  longer,  the  num* 
ber  wonid  be  M0,000,000,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  eilimatad 
population  of  the  world;  while  reveiting  to  the  mean  dale  of 
plantfng,  A.H*  1665,  the  same  principle  of  increase*  which  tba 
last-mentioned  writer  (an  undeniable  authority  fbr  infarmaftion 
and  data,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  his  gena^ 
rai  system)  condudes  to  have  been  in  force  for  a  century  and  a 
half  preceding  the  year  1800,  would  suppose  a  population  of 
100^000  only  at  that  period :  and  ascending  for  the  sake  of  the 
parallel,  325  years  higher,  we  should  arrive  at  the  number  twelve, 
being  that  of  the  sons  of  Noah  with  their  wivea,  supposing  their 
number  to  have  been  doubled  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
we  are  speaking  of,  within  two  years  after  the  Flood,  ibe  data  of 
the  birth  of  Arphamd  (Gen.  xi.  10). 

Thus  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  American  progreas, 
twelve  aiales  and  females  might  increase  to  100,000  in  sks  years, 
to  3fiO0yO0O  in  450  years,  and  to  8^,000,000  in  660  yeart« 
But  supposing  die  primitive  population  to  have  doubled  itself  in 
fifteen  years,  of  which  we  are  not  without  examples  in  modem 
states — such  has  been  the  progress  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America  according  to  Dr.  Price— *then  mankind  might  have 
arrived  at  the  number  of  400,000  in  225  years,  the  interval  which 
the  Hebrew  account  supposes  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
middle  data  of  Peleg's  life,  and  have  increased  to  the  maximuai 
of  820,000,000  in  390  years,  when  Abraham  was  about  ieity 
years  old. 

Taking  into  account,  however,  the  numbers  of  recorded  birtha 
in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  acceleration  of  priniitiv»  popubrtioM 
would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  greater;  and  accordii^ 
to  Malthus,  we  are  not  without  examples  of  this  in  modern  times, 
instances  of  doubling  having  occurred  in  the  short  apace  of  twelve 
years.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that  the  same  phenomenon 
might  occur  in  ten  years;  and  applying  this  prtncijde  to  the  first 
post-diluvian  ages,  we  shall  find  that  Noah's  desoeiidants  wonM, 

the  least  available,  U  regarding  the  depositioii  of  narttiae  district!.  Cmngr,  lor  exam- 
ple, calculated  "  that  200Q  years  before  Christ  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  had  no  exist- 
ence/* Its  metropolis,  Zoan  or  Tanis,  was,  however,  at  least  as  old  as  Abraham  (Gen. 
ziii.ia;  NiA.uii.St}. 
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m  "Ae  space  of  MO  yemi,  when  half  the  life  of  Peleg  had  expired^ 
aooording  to  the  Hebrew^  have  unounted  to  ^5flOOfiOO^  (a  Bumbet 
perbapB  far  too  great  to  be  reconcileable  with  the  history  of  the 
diapersioiiy)  aiMl  that  in  half  a  century  more  the-  world  might  have 
been  fully  peopled. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion^  in 
pvobaUy  the  seventh  or  eighth  generation  from  the  I>el«ge»  they 
must  have  been  very  limited  accorchng  to  the  sacred  account  of 
that  event,  whioh  supposes  the  whole  human  race  to  have  been 
assembled  in  one  country  and  occupied  in  one  great  undertakings 
and  to  have  diverged  in  small  colonies  to  tlmr  several  allotments; 
an  account  which  is  vindicated  by  the  universal  voice  of  tradition 
and  by  the  analogies  of  language,  the  religions  and  pohtkal  insti-' 
tutions,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  all  primitive  nations,  and  even  by 
the  results  of  scientiBc  calculation,  as  we  have  seen.  And  hence 
"  it  may  be  shown,"  as  Mr.  Cory  well  observes,  (Preface,  p.  7,) 
"  independently  of  Scripture,  that  the  primitive  settlements  of 
mankind  were  in  such  places,  and  attended  with  such  circum^ 
stances,  as  the  Scripture  instructs  us  was  the  case."  M.  Klap- 
roth  subscribes  to  the  same  doctrine,  admitting  diat  *^  the  com- 
munity of  words  in  Imiguages  separated  by  imnensie  distances 
seems  inexplicable  except  as  remains  of  an  original  language." 
Yet  this  able  writ^O  while  he  dates  the  history  of  mankind  from 
the  Mosaic  dUuvian  era,  referring  it  to  the  year  B.  C.  3076,  con- 
tends, widi  Cttvier  and  others,  ^^  that  at  that  time  some. men  wei^ 
saved  in  di£Eerent  countries;  as  in  India«  in  Armenia,  and  in  Ame* 
rica;"  and  that  "  the  original  tribes,  and  with  them  the  original 
languaces  descended,  after  the  Flood,  from  the  highest  mountains," 
8lo*  This  inconsistency  we  notice  to  show  the  danger  of  d^wting 
from  our  legitimate  guide  in  the  present  field  of  inquiry. 

Lastly,  it  is  commonly  urged  that  the  times  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
priests,  or  by  whatever  other  names  they  were  called,  which  are 
found  prefixed,  to  the  histories  of  all  primitive,  nations,  and  te 
whom  the  foundation  of  cities  and  kingdoms  is  too  conmionly 
attribntnd,  requires  the  utmost  latitude  ^ich  the  biblical  compu- 
tation of  time  will  allow*  Such  is  the  theory  which  assumes^ 
without  a  shadow  of  authority  from  any  ancient  writer,  that  suc- 
cessive hierarchies,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  HephsBStus^  Halius, 
Cronus  and  Osiris,  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  and  erected  its 
most  enormous  edifices  in  ages  long  preceding  Menes  and  the 
Egyptian  dynasties.  These  views,  originally  the  offspring  of  in* 
fidelity,  but  unaccountably  sanctioned  by  too  many  enlightened  in- 
quirers, are,  as  we  have  shown,  opposed  by  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  the  Jewish  and  Oentile  writers  of  the  first  ages,  and  they  are 
for  ever  annihilated  by  die  iitaportant  series  of  discoveries  which 
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hu  dktiaguEtsti^  our  times*  Not  only  die  Jews  aad  Egypti&ns, 
but  the  Cbkiese,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  the  CbaMs^aos,  and 
other  oations,  have  prefixed  this  priestly  succession,  under  diiferent 
names,  to  their  annab---^  community  of  system  that  at  once  re- 
solves itself  into  the  patriarchal  stem  from  whence  all  nations 
radMledy  and  which  recognises  the  monarchical  as  the  common 
form  of  government  adopted  by  mankind  when  separated  into  dis- 
tinct societies.  The  last-mentioned  fact,  conspicuous  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  is  rendered  indisputable  by  the  almost  identical 
epochs  of  primitive  monarchies  so  far  as  history  or  traditioii  has 
preserved  them.  All,  however  widely  separate^i,  have  reference 
to  a  common  epoch ;  and  all  are  preceded  by  one  or  more  eras 
belongii^  to  the  priestly  or  patriarchal  ages,  which  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  same  series  of  events. 
This  will  clearly  appear  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  following  table  with  the  .former  one. 


References  to  Text 

L 
Cbfeldea. 

II. 
Chinese. 

III. 
Hinda. 

VII. 
Egypt. 

V. 

Assyria. 

VI. 
Sicyon. 

IV. 
Hindu. 

' 

God8,orAntc->-|  o 
diluvians.    i^^' 

Denhiodf^'or     ^ 
,  Port-dilittieiis.  i 

KingdoiDB    

567S 

3490 
««33 

295t 

«357 
M07 

3164 
2«04 

3369 

2405 
9188 

31B5 

«376 
2171 

3103 
Slot 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  notice  in  reference  to  these 
dates,  and  a  most  important  one,  is,  that  all  the  epochs  of  primitive 
kingdoms,  from  China  to  Peloponnesus,  fall  in  with  Peieg's  life- 
time according  to  the  Hebrew.  It  hence  becomes  self-evident 
that  all  have  reference  to  the  common  stem  and  common  era  of 
kingdoms ;  and  this  furnishes  another  powerful  argument  that  the 
Hebrew  numbers,  thus  confirmed  by  widely  separated  witnesses, 
contain  the  original  computation  of  sacred  history. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  independent  authorities  on  which 
this  remarkable  and  consistent  senes  of  dates  is  grounded.  I. 
The  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  which  we  venture  to  call 
the  Chaldsean  era  of  the  dispersioUy  results  from  the  1903  years' 
observations  which  SimpUcins  tells  us  were  discovered  on  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  and  transmitted  by  Callisthenes 
to  his  preceptor  Aristotle,  compared  with  the  720,000  days,  or 
1971  years  of  observations,  inscribed  on  tiles,  which,  according 
to  Epigenes  cited  by  PUny,  were  noted  in  the  Chaldaean  annals. 
These  annals  were  dedicated  by  their  author,  Berosus,  to  Antiocbus 
Theos,  whose  reign  commenced  B.  C.  26£;  and  ascending  from 
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that  date,  the  series  of  Epigenes  point  to  the  same  commence- 
ment with  that  of  Callisthenes  reckoned  upwards  from  B.  C.  SdO. 
The  earlier  Chaldsean  dates,  which  suppose  an  intercalary  cycle 
of  1440  years  to  have  preceded  the  astronomical  era  of  Babjdon^ 
are  given,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  a  copyist  of 
Berosus,  cited  by  Syncellus,  (p.  3£  and  78,  Ed.  Par.)  He  estimated 
the  ten  ante-diluvian  reigns  at  1 18S  years,  and  an  interval  of  257 
years  between  the  Deluge  and  the  renewal  of  the  kingdom  under 
Evechous,  or  the  second  Belus.  11.  The  Chinese  series  are  from 
^the  annals  produced  by  the  fathers  Martinius  and  Couplet,  which 
are  invariably  dated  in  the  years  of  the  sexagenary  cycles,  of  which 
the  series  is  complete.  These  annals  mention  a  partial  deluge  i« 
the  reign  of  Yao,  (the  contemporary  of  Noah,  Xisuthrus  and 
Cronus,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaeaa  and  the  Egyptian 
systems,)  from  whom  their  authentic  history  is  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  literati  to  commence.  III.  The  first  series  of  Indian 
dates  are  those  which  are  stated  in  the  Graha  Munjari  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.)  The  first  supposes 
the  renewal  of  the  world  at  the  expiration  of  a  great  cycle,  and 
the  second  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Megadha,  at  the  end 
of  the  historical  Satya  age  of  960  years.  IV.  T%e  second  series 
represent  the  commencement  of  the  Call  Yuga,  the  admitted 
Hindu  era  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ayodhya  or  Oude,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  Buddha 
when  1000  years  of  the  Cali  age  had  expired.  This  latter  will 
be  found  to  fall  in  with  the  time  of  Thoth  or  Atbothes,  the  son  of 
Misor,  the  first  Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  who  may  have  been  the 
same  with  the  first  Buddha — a  synchronism  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and  Indian  temples,  on 
which  our  present  limits  will  not  allow  as  to  dilate.  V.  The 
Assyrian  era  is  that  of  the  ancients  generally — 1993  years  before 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  190, 
according  to  ^milius  Sura,  cited  by  Pateiculus  ;  and  1342  years 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  byArbaces  the  Mede, 
according  to  Castor  Rhodius;  the  first  year  of  Arbaces  being  fixed 
to  B.  C.  843,  by  Paterculus,  Africanus  and  Cedrenus.  Ctesias 
and  Cephalion  make  the  foundation  of  this  empire  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  taking  of  Troy  1000  years.  All  these  reckonings  point 
to  B.  C.  2185-3  for  the  accession  of  Belus  Assyrius,  the  Assur  of 
Gen.  X.  1 1.  VI.  The  Greek  series  results  from  the  date  of  the 
Ogygian  flood,  as  fixed  by  Varro,  sixteen  centuries  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  the  era  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  with 
whose  monarchs  Varro  commenced  his  chronology,  as  we  learn 
from  Augustin.  The  latter  is  referred  by  Castor,  cited  by  Euse- 
bius,  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Assyrian  empire.    This  state 
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ei^^ed  uwnedialely  befpre  the  Trojra  war,  m  appears  hf  comfmug 
the  notices  of  Homer  and  Patuaoias ;  and  its  p«iiod»  96^  year9f 
according  to  Castor,  exactly  coincicles  with  tW  account.  W^ 
introduce  the  era  of  Sicyon  in  consequence  of  its  consistency,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  Japhetian  date  which  applies  to  the  gi^eral 
origin  of  kingdoms.  iEgialeus,  to  \vhom  the  foundation  of  Sicyon 
f  nd  the  eaiiiest  naoie  of  the  Morean  peninsula  are  ascribed,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  Elishah  of  Gen*  x*  4,  iju^ 
VIJ.  The  Egyptian  dates  of  the  cods,  demigods  and  monarchy, 
result  from  the  fragment  of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle  preserv(^ 
by  Syncellus.  The  author  of  this  work,  probably  the  contem^* 
porary  of  Manetho,  professes  to  have  deduced  it  from  the  Hermai« 
books,  the  source  of  Manetho's  history;  and  pn  that  authority, 
refers  ^  dynasties  to  the  years  of  the^  canicular  period,  regarding 
the  epochs  of  which  Censorinus  ^nd  Theon  have  left  us  in  no 
4oubt.  The  correspondence  of  the  Egyptian  era  thus  obtained, 
with  our  fonaer  results  from  Piodorus,  Eratosthenes  and  other 
wril^ra,  leaves  nothir^  to  be  desired  on  diis  head. 

We  have  now  aei^omplished  the  most  arduous  part  of  our  un*- 
dertaking,  and  we  trust  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  elucidating  th^ 
disantoittbed  hi0tory  of  Egypt.  We  have  phown  that,  instead  oi 
the  asanmed  impaoetrable  obscurities  and  irrea>ncileable  pontrar 
diolions^  pn  which  speculations  have  been  fpvnded,  alike  hostile  to 
inquiry  and  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  that  record  to  the 
truth  of  which  all  antiquity  bears  witness,  we  possess  tbo  light  pf 
.consistent  history  to  guide  us  in  our  researches. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  this  inquiry,  which  must  ba  re- 
served for  a  future  Mnmber,  we  propose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hieroglyphic  discovery,  from  Dr.  Young's  detection  of  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  in  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  to  its  present 
advanced  state;  confining  ourselves  to  the  solid  and  useful  results 
of  the  phonetic  system,  so  far  as  those  results  are  capable  of 
proof,  and  passing  lightly  over  the  unimportant  details  and  incon- 
,  sistencies  which  are  inseparable  from  the  progressive  development 
.of  such  a  subjects  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  ^very 
;  claimant  iov  the  palm  of  original  discovery,  and  to  pl^ce  those 
extraordinary  tablets  and  recordp  which  have  survived  the  ravfig^ 
of  time  upon  a  footing  of  clear  historical  reference  to  every 
reader.     We  are  thus  not  without  hopes  of  serving  the  cause  of 
the  sacred  and  profaqe  literature  of  antiquity,  ^nd  of  rendering 
popular  a  subject  as  useful  as  it  i^  interestiug,  but  which  pro- 
.£essed  scholars  and  critics  have  hitherto  in  a  great  degree  mono- 
.  polised. 

The  select  and  n^ethodical  researches  of  our  countrymen,  Wil- 
kinson, Burton  and  Feliji^  having  enabled  us  to  anticipate  tfa^ 
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griod  oiiUkie  of  th^  reauUs  obtaiwd  by  the  FreAfib  nod  Tu«csi) 
expedition  to  Egypt,  we  ^ball  be  enabled  to  gimplify  tbe  profile 
details  of  Cbampollioa^  and  to  reduce  tbe  long  hieroglyphic 
auccession  of  Pharaohs^  set  forth  in  Sig,  Roseuini^s  splendid 
mrorky  wilbin  the  Jimits  of  history^  from  tbe  unimpeacbaDle  evir 
deoca  of  tbe  moauments:  while  the  demonstrable  resulta  of  the 
uiqyiry  ^re  of  ao  decided  «  naiure,  that  we  abaU  be  liul^  inclijipd 
to  curtail  ike  objaotioni  of  M.  Kkpfotb,  grounded  on  pbilokn- 
gical  difficulties,  of  an  iota  of  their  full  foree.  The  gaogmphioal 
tables  of  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaobi^  and  the  hierogmbic 
csdeodar — (which,  while  it  extends  the  limits  of  authentic  profane 
history,  most  eflPectually  bridlea  the  speculative  spirit  which  would 
ascend  into  the  clouds  for  origins  which  are  clear  and  determi- 
nate)— will  also  form  objects  of  discussion;  and  we  hope  to  satisfy 
the  learned  world  that  the  support  which  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  wanting  to  the  phonetic  system,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  assumed  absence  of  the  direct  testimony  of  ancient  writers^  is 
clearly  and  demonstrably  in  their  possession. 


Abt.  V. — Metnoirei  de  Madame  U  Ducbeaae  d'AbffMtM,  en 
Souvenirs  Historiques  sur  Napoleon,  la  MevobUian,  k  Drar- 
ioire,  k  Consulate  F Empire,  et  la  Restauration,  Tom.  VIL — 
XII.     8vo.     Paris.    1833« 

Whbh  we  dispatched  the  first  six  volumes  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse  d'Abrantes,*  we  proposed  to  ourselves  the  comprisiDg  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  in  another  article,  but  a^ahi  we  are  fQled. 
Tbe  lady  has  put  forth  six  more  volumes^  reaching  only  to  some 
early  period  of  tbe  Peninsular  war, — we  suspect,  for  she  still 
despises  dates,  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year  1810, — but  containing 
matter  well  entitled  to  notice;  and,  as  tbe  bookmaking  propensi^, 
of  which  the  former  volumes  discovered  few  traces,  appears  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  upon  tbe  fair  and  noble  authoress,  we  ate  appn- 
hensive  that,  should  we  await  the  completion  of  her  task,  dm 
•middle  portion  of  her  labours  might  be  altogether  forgotten,  ere 
Tire  could  sit  down  to  review  it.  We  must  therefore  proceed 
with  these  memoirs,  as  we  began,  piecemeal. 

Great  as  was  the  political  importance  of  the  period  comprised 
in  tbe  six  volumes  now  before  us,  their  chief  interest  lies  m  tbe 
writer's  personal  reminiscences  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  these  we 
shall  principally  confine  our  extracts.  Some  few  other  matters 
are,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be  aHogedier  passed  over;  and, 
amongst  these,  are  the  feelings,  the  regrets,  of  those  who  had 

•  Vol.  X.  p.  fM. 
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once  been  that  extraordinary  man's  comrades,  upon  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  republic  into  an  empire ;  touching  which  she  says — 
''  I  have  seen  my  husband  weep  over  this  ^rewell  to  all  the  customs^ 
to  all  that  so  thoroughly  constitutes  what  the  French  have  ever  desired 
liur  oftore  really  than  liberty — equality.  «  «  *  But  these  regrets  had 
nothhig  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  How  often  have  I  heard  nien^  seceral  of 
mhmi  mrt  Mi  iking^  acknowledge  that  Napoleon  alone  could  govern  us, 
and  take  charge  c^  the  vessel  in  those  moments  of  tempest !  yet  they 
ware  repubUcans^  wad  pure  rqfubUcans.*' 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  principally  on  account  of  the 
opinion  it  enounces,  in  which  we  fully  concur,  upon  the  relative 
value  of  liberty  and  equality  in  French  eyes,  ^ut  a  few  pages 
afkervnutis  we  find  another  opinion  upon  the  same  subject,  corro- 
borative of  the  Duchesses  and  ours,  which  the  reader  may  proba- 
bly esteem  of  more  value  than  either,  and  which  is  further  curious 
as  showing  the  confusion  of  ideas  of  a  great  man  upon  a  subject 
that  he  did  not  understand,  because  he  hated  it,  viz.  liberty.  The 
advantages  ascribed  by  Napoleon  to  equality  were,  it  will  be 
seen,  only  equal  legal  rights,  and  these  liberty  insures  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  traduced  by  him,  and  indeed  still  is  by  most  of 
the  liberal  continental -authors,  as  feudal,  and  therefore  enslaved. 
-Madame  Junot  tells  us : 

**  I  have  oftert  heard  the  Emperor  speak  on  this  subject  (equality,) 
and  all  his  words  are  still  present  to  me.  Even  his  nobility,  a  creation 
jwhich  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  grandest  conceptions,  his  nobility 
had  been  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  thb  equality,  the 
true  main-spring,  as  be  said,  of  all  that  the  French  have  done,  and  asked 
for,  durinff  the  hst  twenty  years.  *  Liberty,*  observed  Napoleon,  '  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  cry  of  the  people,  when  the  Revolution  projected 
the  first  rays  of  its  light,  but  it  was  not  the  correct  expression  of  their 
thought.  Let  Russia  revolutionize  herself,  and  liberty  will  be  the  first 
word  to  escape  ftt)m  those  really  enslaved  mouths,  that  so  frequratiy 
open  to  shriek  under  the  lash  of  a  barbarous  master.  Liberty  is  the 
real  good  which  the  Russian  people  will  desire,  so  soon  as  they  have  a 
vrish  to  express ;  they  cannot  yet  understand  equality.  But  amongst 
us  it  is  a  different  afiiair,  and  the  first  flash  of  our  revolution  showed  what 
abundance  of  talent  existed,  which  the  levelling  principle  restored  to 
society  for  the  good  and  the  glory  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  it  is  equa- 
lity that  the  French  people  have  always  wanted.'  ^ 

How  curious  is  the  accurate  relation  of  action  and  reaction ! 
The  French  noblesse  held  a  monopoly  of  ofiSce,  civil  and  military, 
and  the  people  therefore  could  not,  and  still  cannot,  conceive  their 
.ftiir  abmre,  in  proportion  to  merit,  attainable  without  the  abolition 
of  alt  distinction  of  ranks.  And  the  same  cause  having  existed, 
and  in  some  places  still  existing,  all  over  the  continent,  explains 
the  diflBculty  experienced  by  modern  liberals  in  comprehending 
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the  amalgamatioD  of  an  unprivikged  order  .of  nobilky  wilh  xeal 
liberty  in  England.  But  to  return  to  the  Duchess  and  the  Em- 
peror. We  must  here,  though  it  be  somewhat  anticipating«  if  not- 
upon  chronology,  yet  upon  the  sequence  of  the  lady's  volumes^ 
subjoin  Napoleon's  further  explanation  of  these  very  original 
views  about  his  nobility,  given  or  recorded  upon  a  different  occa- 
sion, and  shall  introduce  it  as  introduced  by  Madame  Junot, 
seeing  that  the  prefatory  matter  is  both  characteristic  and  comic. 
We  must  premise  that  Madame  Junot  was  dame  pour  accom- 
pagner  (lady  in  waiting,  we  presume,  to)  Madame  Mire,  as 
Napoleon's  mother  was  denominated. 

''  I  was  in  attendance  upon  Madame^  and  acoompaniad  h^  to  the 
Tnileries,  to  the  family  dinner  that  took  plaoe  every  Sunday*  On 
reaching  the .m^  de  service  (the  saloon  allotted  to  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman attendants  upon  the  imperial  family)  of  the  PaoHlon  de  thre^ 
for  Madame  aloKMt  always  went  to  the  Emperpr^s  apartments,  I  saw 
Savary  coming  towards  me,  exclaiming, 

*' '  Give  me  a  kiss,  I  have  good  news  for  you.' 

*' '  Tell  your  news  first,  and  the  kiss  shall  follow,  if  your  news  be 
worth  one.* 

'' '  Well,  then,  I  am  a  duke  !* 

**  *  That  is  astonishing  enough,  certahily,  but  what  reason  is  it  for 
my  giving  you  a  kiss  ?' 

'*  * And  I  am  entitled  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.'  He  went  on,  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  so  inflated  with  joy  that  he  might  have  risen  up  in 
the  air  like  a  balloon. 

** '  But  what  are  your  title  and  your,  ridiculous  name, to  me?'  said  I, 
at  length,  for  he  put  me  out  of  alLpatience. 

'*  'If  he  had  told  you  that  you  are  a  duchess,'  said  Rapp,  coming  up 
to  me,  and  affectionately  taking  my  two  hands,  '  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  given  him  a  kiss,  as  you  are  going  to  give  me  one.' 

^*  *  And  with  all  my  heart,'  I  replied,  offering  my  cheek  to  the  excel- 
lent man,  and  quite  delighted  with  his  frank  and  cordial  friendship. 

'^ '  And  another  for  Junot  ?'  said  be. 

''  *  And  another  for  Junot,  willingly.  And  I  promise  you  to  write 
bim  word  that  you  were  the  first  to  tell  me  the  grand  news.' 

^' '  And,  moreover,*  said  Rapp, '  that  you  have  the  prettiest  name  of 
the  batch.     You  are  Duchess  ox  Abrantes.* 

*'  I  understood  at  once  that  the  Emperor  had  sought  to  gratify  Junot 
by  naming  bim  Duke  of  Ahrantcs,  (Junot  was  then  Imperial  Lieutenant 
of  Portugal,)  and  I  was  doubly  happy  in  this  new  honour.  Junot  after- 
wards told  me  that  on  learning  this  spontaneous  mark  ci  the  Emperor^s 
favour  he  had  been  moved  to  tears. 

«  «  •  «     ,       « 

**  Our  Sunday  evenings  were  passed  differently  from  the  otbera  at  Ae 
Tttileries.  We  went  up  again  to  the  Emperor's  apartments  to  wait  for 
our  respective  princesses,  and  sometimes,  when  the  Emperor  was  in  good 
humour,  and  the  ladies  in  waiting  were  to  his  taste^  he  had  them  called 
in.    This  was  the  case  on  the  day  in  question. 
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'^  '  Well,  Madame  b  Jhdkste-Omfoei  itat$e  T  ht  cnJaiBieJ,  m  sooo  at 
be  wirne,  (Jaiiot,tlMioghii>PM«gri,w«stinGofcnRirof  PwiiJ  *wtm 
ycm  |4eMed  wftk  yiimr  nuat}  UAbnmtat  And  then  JhnoC  moit  be 
pftMtdwiUiH;  bewaiseebiilsproi£afsysitirfiwtiQtt.*  Andirbik 
irtH  tbqr  w  of  tbb  fa  your  ideiuof  tbe  FmAomrg  Si.  dtmwk  f  Thgf 
nMlbeslkdeitartkdatUMiniifonxiMatlaagiTOgt^  Tbed^ 
tprou^  to  Um  AMh-CbaocdUor, 

,  «" '  WtU,  Mmsieur  FJrckkiamcdin,  it  it  a  podftiTc  fact  that  I  have 
neter  yet  done  anythiDe  more  tralv  id  tbe  spirit  of  the  French  ReTol»- 
tibo  thaa  this  re-estabusbmeDt  of  high  dignities.  Tbe  French  neiFer 
finigbt  but  for  one  thing-— equality  Wore  the  law,  and  the  power  of 
attaining  to  tbe  highest  posts  in  the  administratfon.  What  will  be 
eatted  mg  mMi§fr^-^m%  which  ia  «ot  a  nobility,  bccaoia  none  en  exist 
wMioor  preragaCkes,  aad  witboot  Moff  beredftary;  and  thb  has  no 
pieragaRi^  e&eept  a  fortune  givcii  as  tbe  raward  of  sufiicUy  ctvnor 
mMtmrff  ami  is  no  further  beredkary  than  as  tbe  ueiwUga  m^  be 
fieesed  to  eooirai  tbe  seceessieii  to  a  sen  <ir  a  nephew  j  well,  what 
will  be  called  my  nobility  is,  do  yon  aee^  one  of  B:iy  gra«da<  eieetieBe/'' 

We  peed  scarcely  pause  to  observe  bow  admirable  a  creation, 
for  the  purposes  of  despotbm,  was  indeed  such  a  nobilkj,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  for  tbe  trananusmn  of 
ibe  Aither'a  benoun  to  bis  childreo.  It  is  self'^evident.  Besides, 
we  still  are  as  desirous,  as  we  professed  ourselves  upon  a  farmer 
etnaion,  nf  nvaidirig  palitical  diacuarion  with  a  l«dy,  ftnd  tluttfbr 
naoy  tvasonv.  To  say  nodiivg  of  any  prhnle  nolioDs  cf  enr  ewn 
respecting  the  unsuitableoess  of  such  topics  to  tbe  soAer  aea, 
f^fatch  notions,  by  tbe  way^  seem  to  be  Madame  JanoC'a,  inasmuch 
as  she  often  disclaims  the  power  tjf  judging  npon  political  ques- 
tions, even  when  giving  us  her  own  opinions  as  incontrovertible, 
we  may  observe,  that  as  a  petticoated  politician  was  Bonaparte's 
b6U  noire,  or  antipathy,  and  as  Junot,  though  always  a  kind,  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  faUbful  and  devoted  husbaody  our  memoiritt  could 
know  nothing  beyond  tbe  goMp  of  the  coiMt.  We«  therefore, 
cannot  look  in  ber  pag^  for  new  facta  of  importance^  and  shall 
not  dispute  her  fKisitions  as  td  Napoleon's  oKideratioOy  aU  bis 
Wbm  having  been  purely  defensive^  and  othera  of  tbe  same  cha- 
racter. Neither  shall  we  enter  into  tbe  histoid  of  Junot's  enn 
bassy  to  Portugal,  but  content  ourselves  with  extracting  part  of 
Napoleon's  instructions  to  the  newly  appointed  ambassadoi^s 
wife,  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this  extraordinary  man's  frequent 
combination  of  the  least  means  with  the  greatest  enda. 

**  *  An  ambassadress,*  said  he,  '  is  a  ro<fre  important  member  of  an 
eadbas^  than  people  leocy*    This  is  so  everywhere,  but  aiost  especially 

•  *"  I  would  h«Te  named  Mm  Duke  of  Nazareth/  said  the  Empefor  to  me,  (KaDrtM«etll 
lMr*eiMii6of  Mie«€  JmsfaAaiatlcexploitf,)  «  b«t  pe«pto  wooM  ha«is  calM  Un 
Jonot  of  Nazareth,  as  they  used  to  ay  Jeaw  of  Nacsivlh/  "  We  inwH  iMi  pote  m 
cbaractciiiticy  tboogh  with  lome  reluctance. 
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trHh  OS,  by  reasoti  of  tbe  cxistiDg  prejudioM  i^imt  FtMoe*  It  wiU4m 
youf  bttstoese  to  gi?e  tbe  Portuguese  MkB  a  jitot  notion  of  the  maooers 
of  tbe  hnperial  oenrt^  Be  not  havgfaty^  be  not  yain^  still  less  irritable. 
.  *  *  *  Abore  all,  beware  of  laughing  at  tbe  usages  of  the  couotry^ 
when  yoo  do  not  understand  tbem,  or  at  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
eourt.  it  is  said  that  they  are  open  to  ridicule  and  to  seandal.  ^f  Jf^u 
cannot  refrain  from  both,  abuse^  but  do  not  laugh  at  them.  Recollect 
that  sovereigns  never  forgive  ridicule.  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

"  '  The  queen  of  Spain  will  question  you  about  the  Empress,  the 
Princess  Louis,  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  Princciss  Joseph.    It  is  yoat 

Grt  to  know"  bow  to  measure  your  words.  My  family  circle  may  be 
d  open  to  all  eyes ;  yet  it  wouM  not  be  agreeable  to  nje  thai  mt 
sisters  should  be  pourtraiyed  by  a  bad  painter.  *  *  *  The  qneen  wiU 
ask  mfliiy  ^oesUeos  about  tbe*  empress  and  tbe  oonri.  As  long  as  they 
rekitt  to  ^  modd  of  wearing  a  gown,  well  and  good,  fiut  so  soon  as 
tbe  emuvefssticm  shall  take  a  more  serious  turn,  which  it  will,  because 
Maria  Louisa  is  clever  and  sly,  be  upon  your  gpard.  As  for  me,  you 
know  that  my  name  is  to  be  pronounced  only  as  it  appears  in  the  Mom^ 
teur,* 

"  Another  time  he  said  to  me, '  One  person  at  Madrid  is  rtported  to 
detest  me  5  it  is  the  Princess  of  the  Asturfas.  Take  care  what  you 
say  before  her.  She  speaks  French  as  WeH  as  you  do.  fiut  you  speak 
ItHRan,  do  not  you?  That's  good/  Asdl  be  walked  about  smiling— 
'  Tbfit'9  vtff  good.    Lei  m  heat  bow  yo«  aequit  yourself.'  " 

The  yoDthful  ambas^acdress  dechinied  Petrarch,  Taiso, 
and  Dantoy  and  the  Eniiperor  approved.  He  then  inqnirecf, 
with  some  circumlocution,  as  to  what  terms  she  was  upon  mth 
the  friends  of  ber  girlhood,  his  sisters ;  the  ticklish  part  of  the 
family^  aecording  to  Madame  Jnnot,  who  more  than  bints  that 
the  princesses  in  general  were  less  correct  in  their  deporUn^Qt 
tban  their  imperisl  brother  hoped,  and  girea  a  pretty  explicit  ac- 
count of  an  intngoe  of  Prtneeto  Caroline  with  Juoot,  of  wlneb 
«he  speaks  as  etefttmrily  the  carus^  of  bis  death.  Bui  this  oc- 
curred Subsequently,  and  indeed  never  seenss  to  haive  interriipted 
the  friendship  of  the  t^o  ladies.  Ndpoleon,  being  satisfied  upon 
this  material  point,  proceeded  to  direct  the  representative  of 
French  femininity  in  Portugal  to  make  ber  house  agreeable,  and 
concluded  as  follows : — 

**  Live  in  harmony  with  your  dipfottratic  sisters,  but  form  hitimacifes 
with  none  of  them  5  little  female  rivalries  ensue  5  tbe  bnsb&nds  btterfere^ 
atid  sometimes  two  statea  are  on  tbe  point^of  destroying  each  other, 
because  a  coof^e  of  silly  jades  have  squabbled,  or  tbe  one  has  bad  a  mor^ 
degant  bat  tfenm  tbe  other." 

We  were  proceeding  with  these  original  diplomatic  tnstructioDs, 
but  find  ourselves  compelled  to  stop,  or  to  follow  the  example  of 
onr  lady  author  and  her  Emperor,  by  invading  with  an  absurd 
sneer  the  privacy  of  a  respectable  Engliabwoaaaii>  for  no  better 
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reason  than  that  her  husband  was  appointed  to  represent  hia 
country  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  allusion  to  this  sneer,  how- 
ever,  necessarily  leads  to  the  mention  of  that  which  we  cannot 
leave  quite  unnoticed,  though  we  propose  not  to  invest  it  with  a 
cons/equence  that  it  does  not  deserve ;  we  mean  the  extravagant  de- 
testation of  every  body  and  every  thing  English,  happily  rendered 
innoxious  by  an  ignorance  equal  to  the  malevolence,  (both  evi- 
dently imbibed  from  Bonaparte,)  that  is  betrayed  at  almost  every 
opportunity  throughout  these  memoirs.^  Lady  Robert  Fitz« 
fferald  (whose  lord  is  here  called  tlie  uncle  of  his  unfortunate 
brother^  Lord  Edward)  cannot  be  much  disturbed  by  the  idle 
abuse  thus  engendered  and  thus  attempered,  that  she  shares  with, 
amongst  others.  Lord  Sirankfordf  as  the  Duchess  is  pleased  to 
improve  Lord  Strangford*s  name — with  George  IV., — with  Lord 
Beresford,  whose  manners  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her 
approbation — with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  she  calls  le 
heros  du  hazard,  and  whose  success  in  his  first  Portuguese  cam- 
paign against  Junot,  the  only  one  yet  mentioned,  she  very  natu- 
rally depreciates  and  endeavours  to  disprove— and  finally  with 
Mr.  Pitt.     Of  this  last  she  says — 

**  Mr.  Pitt  and  General  Bonaparte  were  personal  enemies.  *  *  *  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte,  upon  attaining  to  the  Consulsbip,  made  some  attempts 
to  gain  over  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  French  interest.  The  proposals  were  ill- 
managed,  (the  only  cause  of  their  failure,  we  presume,  in  our  authoress's 
opinion,)  although  skilfully  enough  not  to  commit  the  First  Consul, 
who  however  felt  the  annoyance  of  a  rebuflf.  •  *  *  Napoleon  saw  but 
one  real  obstacle  to  his  schemes,  and  this  was  Mr.  Pitt.  •  *  •  In  vain 
Napoleon  ofiten  said  of  him,  '  William  Pitt  is  a  great  minister  as  far  as 
Dover:  at  Calais  I  do  not  fear  him.* 

'*  Fear  him  he  did  not,  because  Napoleon  feared  nothing,  but  he 
hated  and  dreaded  him,  as  one  hates  and  dreads  an  able  man  who  is 
one's  enemy.  And  yet  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man.  *  *  *  '  Plans 
of  attack,'  Napoleon  was  wont  to  say,  laughing,  and  the  thing  was  true, 
*  are  not  Iht  forte  of  thtJUcalJinancier,  the  tactician  of  the  wool-sack.*  " 

Apparently  confounding  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  betrayed  into  the  field  of  po- 
liticsy  and  turn  to  that  subject  which  will  be  naturally  expected 
to  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  and  the  pages  of 
a  female  writer  of  Recollections  concerning  Napoleon,  namely, 
his  feelings  and  his  concluct  towards  women.  And  here  we  must 
say,  that  the  pet  widow  of  the  devoted  and  justly  favourite  aide- 

*  We  are  reluctant  to  suggest  a  personal  cause  of  hostility  to  England,  but  we  bare 
beard  that  English  ladies,  who  had  frankly  met  the  advances  of  oar  very  agreeable 
authoress,  have  found  it  necessary  to  drop  her  acquaintance,  from  the  character  of  the 
oonpany  tbey  met  at  her  house* 
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de-€amp»  who  frankly  professes  her  participation  in  her  husband's 
worship  of  Bonaparte,  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality,  for  she 
places  her  hero  in  a  light  to  the  full  as  offensive,  to  English  eyes 
at  least,  as  any  of  his  detractors,  certainly  as  Bourrienne,  whose 
revengeful  malice  she  so  bitterly  reprobates.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  coarse  language  which  she  charges  Napoleon  with  using 
before  women,  for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  French  fashion  of 
the  day,  if  we  judge  from  the  frequent  blanks  left  by  Mad.  Junot 
in  recording  conversations  held  in  her  presence  by  her  own  and 
her  husband's  friends,  when  the  words  used  were  such  as  could 
not  well  be  printed ;  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the  revolution  may 
fairly  enough  explain,  though  nothing  can  justify, such  a  relaxation 
in  the  decencies  of  polished  society.  If  Bourrienne  and  others  have 
shown  that  poor  Josephine's  jealousy,  however  unwise,  was  by 
no  means  groundless,  none  have,  like  our  Duchess,  exhibited  Na- 
poleon so  completely  as  a  sultan  throwing  the  handkerchief 
amongst  the  odalisques  of  a  seraglio,  and  vmdictively  resentful 
towards  those  who  would  not  pick  it  up;  and  further,  as  a  sultan 
unconscious  almost  of  the  existence  of  lasting  conjugal  affection. 
And  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  it  may  explain  her 
frankness,  Mad.  Junot  scarcely  seems  to  feel  her  hero  degraded 
by  this  conduct,  or  by  the  sentiments  which  inspired  it.  She 
introduces  the  discovery  of  an  imperial  amour  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

'*  He  fell  in  love^  bat  really  in  love,  and  if  I  am  to  say  what  I  tkink 
upon  the  subject,  I  believe  be  never  was  so  but  upon  this  occasion,  and 
once  before — (meaning  with  the  authoress's  mother.  Mad.  Permon)~-bat 
many  years  bad  elapsed  between  that  era  and  this.  *  ^  ^  It  sometimes 
indeed  happened  that  he  addressed  himself  to  a  woman,  bat,  to  speak 
truth,  the  thing  was  pretty  much  of  an  insult;  at  least  I  always  con- 
sidered it  as  such.  And  since  the  occasion  in  question,  whenever  he  has 
paid  attention  to  any  one,  it  has  always  been  the  same.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion only  did  be  discover  the  attention,  the  delicacy,  which  are  inse- 
parable from  a  real  passion.  *  *  *  This  was  love,  not  a  liking  rather 
insulting  than  honourable,  and  always  producing  two  (rather  one  of 
two)  vexatious  results.  The  one,  contempt  for  her  who  yielded)  the 
other,  a  vindictive  feeling  towards  her  who  resisted.** 

Thus  far  the  panegyrist's  own  opinion,  according  to  which  it 
should  appear  that  an  intrigue  with  the  Emperor  was  honourable, 
at  least  not  dishonourable,  to  the  lady  thus  delicately  wooed.  We 
pass  over  Josephine's  jealousy  upon  the  occasion,  and  proceed  to 
a  conversation  between  Napoleoii  and  Mad.  Junot  after  her  re- 
turn from  Lisbon.  Junot  was  at  Parma,  and  had  written  to  his 
wife  to  ask  the  Emperor's  leave  to  join  him  there,  less  from  any 
desire  for  her  company,  than  as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  how  long 
he  was  to  stay  in  a  dullish  place. 
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**  At  ^  first  word  I  ^bopped  upoif  Hw  tfotjeet,  tlie  Emperor  9tikt4 
me,  wkfa  some  iH  huaioiir,  whether  Jimet  had  appotntod  nie  hk  MabM* 
MHtor  to  Ma^  «ad  wlietber  my  credeatii^  were  in  dae  fom.  I  toak 
oare  not  to  taf  that  Jimot  bad  bid  dm  ask  an  aadieoee  for  this  purpose 
aM  answered  that  of  my  owb  aoeord^  aad  withtfqt  playing  the  part  of 
a»iiiBbaMadreset  though  I  still  bore  the  tit]a»  I  presumed  to  ask  whether 
i  might  not  rejoin  my  husband,  and  take  him  his  children,  whom  he 
had  not  seeD  for  six  months/' 

Bonapartef  rt  seems^  liked  happy  or  at  least  well-behaved 
mefiogesp  for  he  answered  with  a  smile— ^ 

"  *  Indeed !  What,  it  is  you  who  WMit  to  rejoin  Junot  ?  That's 
rif^.  It  would  be  bc^r  still,  though,  if  the  children  you  took  him  were 
boys;  but  yoQ  make  nothing  but  girls,  Madame  Junot/  ** 

An  illaesi  of  these  despised  girls  excused  (he  delay  of  a  iour- 
oey,  never  really  contemplated;  and  one  evening,  when  Mad. 
/anot  had  attended  Mmdame  Mire  to  a  faoiily  party  at  Princess 
Paolkie's/  fbe  Emperor  renewed  the  conversation,  and  bantering!/ 
aakod  her  why  she  was  not  gone.  Hereupon  Madame  Mire 
oomplained  of  being  thus  tor  ever  robbed  of  ber  ladies,  to  which 
NapoleoD  answered — 

'' '  I  do  not  send  her,  it  ia  she  who  wiU  go — only  ask  her>'  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  he  made  a  significant  gesture,  and  added^ 
'  WeU  then,  w^  do  you  not  say  that  you  are  absolutely  bent  upon 
going  to  Parma?' 

"  *'  But,  sire,  I  cannot  fib,  and  I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  go 
fhitftef/ 

^  He  bum  into  K  fit  of  laught^,  Whiefa,  tbevgb  be  eiften  soDed,  he 
ttirebf  et  ncfet  did. 

^  *  And  why  will  yon  not  go,  Madame  Lamette  V  and  my  poor  nose 
was  pinched  to  the  qniek.  '  A  good  w^  should  alwiiys  foOow  her  hua- 
battd — so  sarys  iht  Bible/ 

"  *  Site,  your  majesty  ndll  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Bible  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  on  tbts  oceasioR  I  have  no  mind  to  be  a 
good  wife.     Besides — I  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  way  at  Parma/ 

'' '  Ah,  ha !  They  have  been  tattling  to  you !  What  gossips  women 
inre!  And  why  do  yon  listen  to  idle  stories?  Besides,  its  the  ben's  bost- 
ness  to  be  silent  before  the  cock.  If  Junot  does  amuse  himself  a  little 
at  Parma,  what's  that  to  you  ?  Women  must  not  teaiee  their  husbands, 
or  they  will  make  them  ten  times  worse.' 

'*  1*1118  was  said,  looking,  not  at  me,  but  at  the  empress,  who,  beiftg  a 
sensible  woman,  did  not  appear  to  understand.  Scenes  of  jealousy  were 
beginning  to  be  frequent,  and,  tmth  to  say,  not  without  reason. 

"  *  WeU  !  so  you  are  quite  stnpified  by  a  very  smril  nEwtter  ?  People 
say  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  us  men  when  known,  and  nothing  at  all  when 
unknown.  Judge  what  you  women  should  say  to  it«  Come,  what 
should  yon  say  ?  Will  you  learn  ?' 

'* '  I  am  listening^  sire.' 

"  *  Nothfng  at  all.  And  as  you  cannot  hold  your  tonguesi  you 
women^  if  you  must  speak,  it  should  be  ta  approve/ 
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'* '  Oh !  approtfc !'  exdnfmefT  Madmne  Mht.    '  Atwjclotte  !* 

"'1  ftbouM  I)l(«/  sftid  Princess  Borgtiese^  draping  ber  sbewt  as  slle 

lay  upon  ber  sofiEi ;  '  I  sboald  like  to  see  PrkiM  CamiUo  try  to  mdEt  «ae 

ifpiove  ! — hy  b*  r 

'*  Tbc  anpress  was  siUat^  but  ber  eyes  were  fbll^  and  a  word  woiM 

teve  madb  ber  teaia  ivw^  wbicb  tbe  Enperar  did  net  Mk«." 

This  imperial  dislile  to  seeing  ladles  weep,  Madame  Junot 
admiringly  ascribes  to  deep  sensibility^  and  alleges  in  proof 
diereof  the  following  substantial  reasons:  the  sound  of  church 
befls  in  the  evening  affiected  Napoleon  deeply ;  and  so  did  the 
sight  of  an  elegant  woman^  dressed  in  white^  walking  Ifa  a  grove. 
Our  fair  eulogist  does  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  this 
deep  sensibility  led  to  any  sacrifice  for  the  prevention  of  the 
offensive  tears,  or  indeed  any  other  mode  of  drying  them,  tham 
bidding  tBe  empress  **  have  done  crying  ^'^  and  that,  we  believe, 
even  when  notice  of  her  impending  divorce  had  been  given  her. 
But  we  doubt  not  (hdt  Josephine's  Jealousy  was  very  disagreeable 
to  tbe  Emperor,  especially,  notwitnstanding  Princess  Pauline'^ 
menacing  remark,  as  jealousy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  th€ 
fashion  of  bis  court.  We  have  already  hinted  that  we  cannot  fin* 
in  the  Memoirs  of  our  Duchess,  the  slightest  symptom  of  any 
interruption  of  the  friendship  between  herself  and  Madame  Murat 
in  consequence  of  that  princess's  amour  with  Junot.  And  even 
that  husbands  should  not  be  jealous,  was,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Napoleon's  opinion,  which  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  following 
fragment  of  a  couversatioin  betwees  himself  and  Duroc,  wha  lived, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  footing  of  a  brother  with  Jtmot. 

'^ '  But<  Duroc,'  said  tbe  Emperor,  *  you  take  a  great  interest  in 
Madame  Junot!  Let  us  see — answer  like  an  honest  fellow 3 — ^have  you 
ever  been  in  love  with  ber^ 

'^  Duroc  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugfaing. 

•* « That  is  no  answer,'  said  ^  Bmperot,  with  n  degree  of  iitipatience. 
*  Were  you  ever  in  love  wttb  Madame  Jnnc*V 

**  Duroc,  reeoveiing  bis  gfavHy,  i^Mwered,  •  Never,  fktt\  and  I  m«y 
say  that  this  is  tbe  first  time  the  posslbilicy  of  sueb  a  ^ng  ever  occurred 
to  me.'  •  •  • 

**  Tbe  Emperor  took  several  pinches  of  snuf  faster  than  usual,  for  be 
did  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  bis  opinion  to  that  of  another.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  looked  upon  tbe  bridse,  looked  into  tbe  garden, 
and  then  said :  *  Well !  that  is  very  singular ! 

*'  He  bad  notions  on  this  subject  which  were  themselves  very  singu- 
lar^ and  I  believe  that  tittue,  when  be  met  With  it  in  a  woman,  always 
astonished  bim." 

But  we  find  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  imperial  estimate  of 
wives,  and  of  connubial  felicity,  in  a  really  affectionate  letter  of 
condolence  to  Junot  upon  the  death  of  his  mother.    The  widowed 
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father,  sinking  under  the  loss  of  the  partner  of  his  life^  had  asked 
permission  to  resign  the  office  which  he  held,  in  favour  of  his  son- 
lo-law^  whereupon  Napoleon  writes : 

^*  I  do  not  see  why  your  father  wants  to  give  up  his  place.  From 
the  few  times  I  have  seen  him  I  had  fancied  be  possessed  strength  and 
energy.  What  bad  his  wife  and  bis  place  to  do  with  one  another  ?  If 
he  wants  a  wife  pour  la  reprSscntationy  {Anglici,  to  do  the  honours,)  let 
him  marry  again .^ 

Ai^d  this  letter^  which  Madame  Junot  herself  xonfesses  to  be 
unsentimental,  Junot  showed  to  Josephine,  and  wondered  to  see 
her  deepljp  wounded ! 

If  such  sentiments  concerning  women  appear  inconsistent  with 
the  sort  of  affection  that  Napoleon  was  always  believed,  despite 
his  innumerable  in6delities,  to  entertain  for  Josephine,  we  are 
scarcely  less  surprised  at  the  strange  rudeness  with  4vhich  the 
Duchess  represents  him  as  treating  such  women  as  chanced  not  to 
be  favourites.  We  knew^  indeed,  that  he  had  sneeringly  said  to 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  was  endeavouring  to  alle- 
viate the  fate  of  her  husband  and  sons  by  a  sort  of  political  co- 
quetry, which  the  admirers  of  her  character  cannot  but  regret, — 
*'  What  I  have  done  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  cannot  conceal  it 
from  you,  madam,  has  been  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander." 

But  there  might  be  a  political  motive  for  this  ungallant  speech ; 
the  victorious  Emperor  might  feel  it  wise  to  check  his  fair  assail- 
ant's attempts  upon  his  feelings.  There  could  be  no  such  palli- 
ation for  his  behaviour  to  Madame  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
whom,  Madame  Junot  tells  us,  he  disliked,  (had  she  repulsed  his 
illicit  addresses?)  and  met  at  a  ball  one  evening  that  he  chanced  to 
be  out  of  humour.  The  lady,  then  some  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  remarkably  handsome,  was  all  over  roses. 

"  The  Emperor  Jooked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  then  smiled  bitterly, 
and  with  thai  voice  of  which  the  usual  v^mue  was  redoubled,  wbilstlit 
acquired  a  clear  and  sonorous  tone,  said,  in  deep  and  solemn  accents — 
*  Do  you  know  that  you  age  terribly,  Madame  Regnault  ?*  " 

The  rude  speech  of  course  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  lady  so  ad- 
dressed ;  but  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  with  the  smile 
indispensable  in  replying  to  imperial  or  royal  compliments,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  spiritedly  said — 

''  Wbat  your  majesty  has  done  me  the  honour  to  observe  would  be 
very  painful  to  bear,  were  I  of  an  age  to  mind  it.*' 

We  must  just  pause  to  remark,  that  if  Madame  Regnault 
de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  afterwards  really  proved  herself  the  ardent 
imperialist  that  she  is  represented  in  tne  soi-disant  '^  M^moires 
de  Louis  XV  III./'  she  is  a  rare  pattern  of  female  placability. 
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And  now,  haying  given  instances  of  Bonaparte's  occasional  man- 
ners to  women  he  did  not  like,  we  shall  conclude  the  subject  with 
a  sample  of  his  treatment  of  his  mistresses.  The  scene  is  a 
masquerade  at  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg's,  apropos  to  which 
we  extract  a  few  words  that  we  confess  surprised  us,  upon 
the  ambitious  concjueror's  taste  for  such  amusements;  but  the 
pleasing  part  of  this  picture  is  his  good  humour^  his  bonhommie, 
when  nothing  disturbed  him.  A  whole  quadrille  of  ladies,  in- 
cluding the  grand  duchess  and  Madame  Junot,  were  entering  the 
ball-room  from  an  inner  chamber^  where  they  had  assembled. 

**  A  little  blae  mask  rushed  against  me  to  get  to  a  cabinet,  allotted  to 
the  cbangiog  of  dresses,  mysteriously.  The  ^little  blue  mask,  who  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  crowd,  let  sUp  a  very  energetic  word, 
but  was  not  stopped  by  our  female  ranks  j  for  my  part,  I  was  driven 
aside,  forcibly  enough  to  put  me  out  of  patience  too.  But  how  could  I 
tell  the  little  blue  mask  so  ? — It  was  the  Emperor. 

'*  He  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  said,  on  the  days  of  these 
saiumalia  in  good  society;  and  for  this  purpose  he  disguised  himself  to 
the  teeth  5  then  dressed  up  some  one  in  his  own  likeness,  who  went 
about  the  rooms  playing  the  disguised  Emperor.  This  evening  it  was 
the  paiqter  Isabey  who  was  commissioned  to  act  that  part.*' 

The  amusements  of  the  company  were  interrupted  by  the 
grand  duchess's  peremptory  and  very  audible  commands,  that  a 
young  lady  brought  by  Queen  Hortense^  and  who  had  doubly 
offended  Caroline,  by  intriguing  both  with  Murat  and  with  Junot, 
should  instantly  leave  her  house.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  tells 
us: 

''  At  this  moment  I  was  close  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  real  Emperor,  not 
Isabey.  He  was  chatting  with  a  woman  whom  I  recognized  at  once 
by  her  walk.  •  •  •  •  And  what  was  he  saying  to  her  ?  That  his 
love  for  her  was  subordinate  to  a  single  action ;  and  that  action  con- 
sisted in  an  act  of  power." 

We  do  not  quite  understand  this ;  but  no  great  matter.  Na- 
poleon's words^  which  follow,  are  intelligible  enough. 

*' '  I  do  not  choose  to  be  called  a  little  Louis  XIV.,'  said  he.  '  No 
woman  shall  ever  make  me  incur  the  risk  of  appearing  to  the  world  a 
weak  creature,  without  heart.' 

"  *  The  heart  is  just  what  ought  to  decide,'  answered  his  companion 
cleverly.    To  my  great  delight,  he  replied : 

*'  *  Prmrr !  The  heart !  That's  the  way  with  you  all  in  yoiir  silly 
dreams.  The  heart !  What  the  devil  do  you  know  of  your  heart  ?  It  is  a 
bit  of  your  body  through  which  passes  a  great  vein,  wherein  the  blood 
flows  faster  when  you  run.     Well !  and  what  of  that  ?'  " 

The  tender  couple  then  went  to  see  what  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance, and  returned  to  their  seats,  when  the  Emperor  thus  re- 
newed the  conversation. 
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'' '  8m  mm.  wUit  comet  of  ynir  mmtOlU  MwpgemcMit,    Them*t  • 

G<x  gkl  who  bis  Irtuted  to  tbe  sweet  wond9  of  thtt  h«n4ce«Mi  ««ioomk 
iirat^  and  ptrbaps  she  is  in  tbe  case  to  di^owii  htnelfr^H^y  I  What's 
that  you  are  sayiog  V   ■ 

"  He  stooped,  and  I  beard  sobs*  Tbt  Emperor  probably  beard  tbem 
likewise,  for  he  immediately  rose,  and  said  to  tbe  weeping  mask — 

**  *  My  dear,  I  do  not  like  to  see  Josephine  weep-— her  whom  I  love 
beyond  all  other  women  ; — that  may  tell  yon  diet  yon  are  wasting  yonr 
time.     Fare  you  well. — I  come  to  a  masqnerade  to  amuse  myself.* 

This  abrupt  rupture  is  further  explained  by  the  infonnatioii 
that  the  guilty  damsel^  whose  presence  had  so  heinously  offended 
the  Princess  Caroline,  immediately  afterwards  became  die  mis- 
tress of  Napoleon. 

There  are  other  passages  in  these  vplun^es  that  we  bad  thought 
to  extract,  hut  the  article  has  already  run  into  greater  length  t^o 
we  had  meant  to  allot  to  the  present  siac  volumes;  and  we  sbaU 
therefore  take  leave  of  tbe  Ducbesn  till  her  concluding  volumes 
•ball  offer  us  an  opportunity  for  sueb  general  remarks  as  might 
now  be  premature.  And  to  this  future  opportunity  we  %hM 
likewise  refer  whatever  notice  it  may  aeon  advisable  to  take  of 
the  wife's  account  of  her  husband's  peninsnlar  campaigns. 


Abt.  VI. —  1.    Opere  intditt  di  Silvio  Pellico,  da  SaluiaEO. 

Vols.  I.  II.    8vo.    Torino.    1830. 
ft.  Tre  Nuave  Tragidie  di   Silvio  Pellico.      18mo.     Torino* 

1832. 
3.  TmpMio  ToBio,  Tragodia,  di  O.  Rosini.    Firenze.     1832. 

8vo. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Pellico's  last  production  may  have 
excited  sufficient  interest  in  its  amiable  author  to  justify  our  de- 
voting a  few  pages  to  his  later  dramatic  works,  most  of  which 
formed  the  occupation  and  consolation  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
story  of  his  own  life  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  truest  and  most 
touching  tragedy ;  yet  in  many  of  the  best  elements  of  dramatic 
excellence,  these  latest  productions  of  bis  muse  are  by  no  means 
deficient.  The  same  pure  and  elevated  spirit  pervades  them ; 
the  same  touching  but  somewhat  diffuse  eloquence  characterises 
them ;  and,  if  the  impression  they  produce  on  tbe  mind  be  less 
striking,  the  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  distinction  whidi 
must  always  exist  between  the  experience  of  reality  and  the  crea- 
tions of  imagination,  however  vividly  they  may  be  conceived  and 
embodied. 

What  Pellico  chiefly  wants  is  compression,  Tenderness,  rather 
than  power,  is  the  character  of  his  mind : .  and  bis  feelingSi  instead 
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pf  coocfiotratiog  tbooMely^  in  brief  aod  wiipgftd  V9W^  txpjMnd 
into  a  copioiM  streAin  of  graceful  but  aonKglifpgg  tediouii  diction^ 
He  caunot  coodeoae  the  ei^prtMsioa  of  a  pattion  into  a  liiu$,  nor 
reach  the  heart  by  a  strokle.  He  ajnphfief,  illustrates,  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  charge^  and  after  all  often  fails  in  bis 
object.  With  scarcely  an  exception  indeed,  this  loquaciousness 
is  characteristic  of  the  Italian  drama.  A  few  bright  gleams  and 
flashes  of  vigorous  thought  might,  indeed,  be  selected  from  Alfieri, 
but  as  a  whoiey  he  forms  an  exception  to  his  brethren.  ^*  Many 
things  in  few  words" — seems  to  be  the  last  adage  which  the  Italian 
tlieatre  is  likely  to  illu9trate. 

Another  circumstance  tends  to  increase  the  general  coldness  of 
effect,  which,  amidst  many  individual  beauties,  accompanies  even 
the  best  of  Pellico's  tragedies.  Nominally  he  is  no  adherent  of 
the  classical  school ;— *he  selects  bis  subjects  from  the  history  of  tb^ 
middle  ages ;  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  unities.  But  the  spirit  of  the  old  classical  Italian  dramfi  of 
the  Maffeis  and  Speronis,  though  not  the  form,  adheres  to  him. 
He  does  not  transport  himself  back  into  the  times  which  he  por<- 
trays,  nor  imbue  himself  with  their  spirit.  For  the  picturesque 
manners^  the  wild  passions  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  unconsciously 
substitutes  the  habits  and  c^inions  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and 
whether  the  hero  of  the  piece  be  a  feudal  chieftain  of  Milan^ 
an  adherent  of  Barbarossa,  or  a  republican  of  Derton^*  a  Guelph 
or  a  Ghibellinei  we  know  them  at  once  to  be  deri^d  from  that 
source  **  by  the  Athenian  garments  they  have  on.'*  Their  talk  is 
of  liberty,  the  renown  of  Italy,  the  good  of  the  state,  **  things  in 
general  ;'*  in  short,  the  very  last  themes  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  constituted  the  actual  interests  or  standing  topics  of  con- 
versation of  those  fierce  periods  of  individual  ambition  and  private 
sel6sbne9s.  Sometimes  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  characti^s 
indicate  whether  the  place  of  action  be  Rome,  Constantinople, 
or  Judea,  or  the  time  the  twelfth  or  the  eighteenth  century,  We 
object  the  more  to  this  sequestration  of  all  characteristic  detail, 
Aat  it  seems  to  b«  done  on  principle ;  the  Italian  dramatists 
seem  to  consider  m  attention  to  Ibese  minutifa  as  injurious  to  the 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  main  effeet.  Oompare,  for  instance, 
Alfieri's  Filippa  with  the  D(m  Carlos  of  Schiller.  The  scene  of 
the  former  might  be  laid  any  where  within  the  regions  of  space; 
not  a  national  trait  connects  it  with  Spain :  his  Philip  is  no 
doubt  an  impressive  and  terrible  impersomition  of  a  tyrant,  but 
he  is  not  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,-^the  cold,  gloomy,  impas- 
sive  devotee,  wrapt  up  in  ceremony  and  parade,  and  surrounded 
by  »  court  of  bigots  and  iron-hearted  grandees.  It  was  left  for 
Scbiller  to  connect  the  portraiture  of  tne  tyrant  in  general  with 
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that  of  the  indiftdual ;  and  by  a  thousand  minute  and  well-studied 
details  to  place  the  spectator  in  the  court  of  Madrid  as  it  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  very  true  th§t  by  an  over-attention 
to  such  particulars  a  drama  may  degenerate  into  a  mere  chroni- 
cle, which  is  the  error  into  which  Rosini  has  fallen  in  his  Tor- 
quato  Tasso;  but  a  just  selection  of  such  details  must  always  im- 
part a  spirit,  freshness,  and  reality  to  the  composition,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  attained. 

We  have  stated  fairly  what  we  think  are  the  chief  objections 
to  Signor  Pellico's  dramas :  a  vagueness  and  generality  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  want  of  powerful  and  compressed  dialogue.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  compositions  produced  under 
the  pressure  of  despondency,  and  often  of  the  greatest  physical 
suffering,  without  the  aid  of  books,  the  stimulus  of  conversation, 
the  cheerful  and  inspiring  effect  of  liberty  and  society,  are  entitled 
to  the  most  indulgent  reception,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  be  so  received.  We  may  not  indeed  be  disposed  to  welcome 
them  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  his  countrymen,  to  whom  the 
character,  and.  fate  of  the  author,  and  the  allusions  and  scope  of 
the  dramas  themselves,  furnish  additional  grounds  of  interest  and 
sympathy;  but  even  to  English  readers  some  of  them  will  ap- 

Eear  no  unworthy  companions  of  Foscolo's  Ricciarda,  or  Nico- 
ni's  Foscarini  and  Giovanni  di  Frocida. 
Instead  of  a  formal  analysis  of  each,  however,  we  think  we 
shall  do  more  justice  to  PelKco  by  selecting  his  Gismonda  da 
Mendrisio,  as  perhaps  the  most  favourable  representation  of  the 
rest,  and  enabling  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  character  by  pretty 
liberal  extracts.  This  play  possesses  an  additional  interest  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  representation  and  subsequent  in- 
terdiction at  Turin,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  which  were  mentioned  in  a  late  number. 

The  time  is  the  twelfth  century ; — the  scene  is  Italy :  the  subject, 
a  house  divided  against  itself  by  political  diflferences,  and  still  farther 
alienated  by  private  jealounes.  The  Count  Mendrisio  and  his  son 
Ermano  are  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Imperialists ;  his  other  son, 
Ariberto,  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Milanese  against  Barbarossa.  A 
remnant  of  parental  affection  still  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  father  to- 
wards Ariberto,  but  in  that  of  Ermano  the  feelings  of  nature  have  been 
entirely  overpowered  by  the  fierce  hostilities  of  party.  He  regards  bis 
brother  only  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  Far  different  are  the  feelings  of 
Ariberto.  Towards  his  father  and  brother  bis  heart  yearns ;  all  the  stormy 
scenes  of  warfare  have  not  erased  from  bis  mind  the  recollections  and 
attachments  of  youth.  To  this  separation,  produced  by  political  differ- 
ences, is  added  a  more  secret  source  of  discord.  Ariberto  had  been  ori- 
ginally betrothed  to  Gismonda,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Ermano 5— but 
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feeling  that  he  could  not  regard  her  with  attadunent,  be  bad  broben 
off  the  engagement.  In  the  first  moments  of  indignation  and  wounded 
feeling  she  had  accepted  the  band  of  his  brotlier;  but  without  being  able 
to  give  her  heart  in  return.  That  still  remains  devoted  to  Ariberto, 
though  in  her  impassioned  temperament  love  and  hatred  are  strangely 
blended,  and  continue  to  struggle  for  the  mastery,  llie  latter  assumes 
the  ascendancy,  when  she  hears  that  Ariberto  has  since  married  Gabriella, 
the  daughter  of  Jacopo  della  Torre,  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
the  imperial  power; — *'  all  her  fond  love  at  once  she  blows  to  heaven  ;* 
and  when  she  hears  that  Milan  has  been  destroyed  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  she  revels  in  ferocious  exultation  at  the  thought  that  the  man 
who  had  been  false  both  to  her  and  to  his  country  has  found  bis  grave 
among  its  ruins. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Ariberto,  after  manfully  sustaining  the 
contest  to  the  last,  has  escaped  from  the  blazing  city,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act,  makes  his  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  father's  castle  as  a  fugitive,  attendeid  by  his  wife,  disguised  in  male 
attire,  and  his  infant  child.  He  has  determined  to  throw  himself  at  his 
father  s  feet,  and  to  solicit  from  him  an  asylum,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  for  his  family.  Fatigue  and  mental  conflict  at  the  sight  of  a  spot 
so  dear  to  him,  and  the  recollections  it  awakens,  almoat  overpower  bis 
strength.    He  leans  on  his  wife  for  assistance. 

Act  n. — Scene  I. 

ABIBERTO. 

Support  me«  Gabriella ;  my  soul  sinks 
Beneath  the  weight  of  its  emotions ;  here 
Thine  Ariberto  grew ;  these  rugged  trunks 
Have  shaded  me  in  childhood ;  to  their  tops 
A  thousand  times  Fve  climbed,  now  eagerly 
Seeking  some  airy  nest,  and  now  in  play 
Hid  in  their  branches  from  my  brother*s  sight, — 
Who,  anxiously,  beneath  their  drooping  boughs 
Would  leap,  and  call,  and  weep  until  I  came. 
O  how  we  loved  each  other  then  !     O  how 
Our  parents'  hearts  would  bound,  when  lovingly 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms  we  wandered  home. 
When  one  was  hurt,  the  other  ever  wept 
Louder  than  he  who  suffered. — Happy  days 
Of  infancy,  of  innocence! — Can  Love 
Like  this  have  faded  from  a  brother's  breast  ? 

GABRIBLLA. 

Calm  thee,  thy  wounds  are  green, — thyself  art  weary 
And  travel- sick,  and  thou  hast  need  of  rest. 
O  how  the  sight  of  every  place  around 
Disturbs  thee ! 

▲BIBEBTO. 

•  Yonder  is  the  seat — O  joy  !— 

The  seat  where  oft  at  eve  my  mother  sate ;-» 
yOt.  XU.  NO.  XXIV.  D  D 
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And  w!rile  she  waked  for  our  sirens  retern 
From  bunting,  or  witb  eager  glances  watched 
The  messenger*^  arrival,  who  in  war 
Brongfat  tidings  of  his  safety,  she  would  gaze 
Upon  our  infant  sports,  now  checking  them 
With  mild  rebuke,  now  placing  us  beside  her, 
(I,  as  the  elder  bom,  upon  her  right, 
And  on  the  left  Ermano,)  and  there  tdl  us 
Strange  tales  of  high  and  holy  enterprise 
Of  ancient  knights — or  woful  accidents  j — 
Oft  have  our  boyish  tears  with  hers  been  blended 
Over  the  tuflPerings  of  th'  oppressed  ; — and  then. 
Her  arms  around  us  clasping,  she  would  say, 
*  When  1  am  gone,  my  dearest  sons,  remember 
These  evenings — be  ye  generous,  loving,  brave, 
And  I  in  heaven  sfaaU  joy  to  be  your  mother.' — 
O  plenteous  may  thy  joys  be  in  that  heaven  ! 
But  this  at  least  thy  children  have  denied  thee ; — 
Brave  they  have  been — and  generous  enough. 
Generous  to  many — but  to  one  another 
Foes — bitter  foes  ! 

OABRI£LLA. 

Her  eye  can  read  thy  heart 
And  see  that  it  is  guiltless.     Her  bright  spirit 
Watched  o'er  thy  fortunes,  guarded  thee  in  battle. 
And  guides  thee  to  thy  sire  and  brother  back* 
*Twill  stir  the  sense  of  pity  in  their  hearts. 
Come,  comfort  thee-^we  are  almost  arrived. 
Come  forward  boldly. 

ARIBBBTO. 

'  But  a  moment — stay. 
My  father  loved  me — but  £rmano*s  arts 
Hardenefl  his  heart ;  when  envy  seized  my  brother's. 
My  errors  were  proclaimed  aloud ;  each  virtue 
Turned  to  a  crime  5 — another  serpent  too 
Added  ber  venom  to  my  brotber*s^ah  ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  CUsmonda  yet— thov  know'si  not 
That  once  .  .  .  But  I  am  wandering  .  .  .  Let  us  go. 

OABRIBLLA. 

You  tremble. 

ARTBEBTO. 

Yes !  In  war  I  trembled  not. 
Bat  I  da  tremble  on  my  father's  threshold. 

0  could  I  meet  him  only.     I  would  fall 
Prostrate  before  his  knees  -,  to  him  1  could 
Confess  that  1  was  guilty — yes,  most  guilty 
Of  harsh  ingratitude,  when  angrily 

1  left  his  home,  and  dared  to  stigmatize, 
As  weak  apd  h»se  suhmis^iop,  hit  adherence 
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Sliimkl  never  90  have  spoken  of  the  banoar 

Tbat  seemed  so  Mcred  in  his  falher^s  efet. 

I  koow  bis  heart  would  melt,  he  would  give  ear 

To  my  dtfeoce,  and  fiud  me  far  less  guilty 

Than  he  had  deemed.     But  should  Ermand  meet  nSe 

With  him,— should  he  with  daring  tongue  assail  m^ 

How  should  I  check  my  fury,  how  submit 

To  humble  me  before  my  sire— while  he 

Stands  by  to  see  and  mock  my  miseries  ? 

Hope  brought  me  hither—now  that  I  am  here 

It  leaves  me  all  at  once— and  I  could  fly. 

Wer't  not  for  thee  and  this  dear  child^  for  whom 

Duty  demands  the  sacrifice  of  pride — 

I'd  rather  wander  o'er  the  face  of  earth. 

And  beg  at  any  door— than  at  my  father^s ! 

GABRIELLA. 

Beloved  but  hapless  husband^  I  will  follow  theCi 
Go  where  thou  wilt — but  for  a  child  'tis  sweet 
To  sacrifice  our  pride.     Within  that  castle 
He  yet  may  sit  as  lord.     Deprive  him  not 
Of  the  chance  to  do  so. 

ABIBERTO. 

Who  comes  here — a  woman—" 
It  is  •  .  Gismonda  •  .  Stay. 

GABEIBl^UL. 

Wkhiniier  aspect 
The  trace  of  sorrow  sits,  and  she  who  knows 
What  sorrow  it,  must  sure  know  pity  too. 
Let  us  approach. 

The  appeal  to  Gismonda,  to  whom  Gabrielia  introduces  herself  as  a 
messenger  bearing  the  news  of  Ariberto^s  death,  proves  vain^  as  might 
be  expected;  but  the  old  count  appears,  and  to  bitu  she  addresses  herself 
with  more  effect.  By  a  feigned  tale  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
dying  message  to  his  father,  she  ascertains  that  in  his  mind  the  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  had  never  be^n  eradicated,  even  by  all  the  alienation  of 
warfare  and  political  differences.  He  melts  into  tears.  He  promises 
an  asylum  to  the  widow  and  child  of  his  son.  And  then  Gabrielia,  no 
longer  able  to  control  her  feelings,  discloses  her  name,  and  reveals  the 
joyful  tidings  that  his  son  is  yet  alive  3  and  on  Ariberto  advancing,  be 
throws  himself  into  his  arms.  While  the  father  and  son  are  muigling 
their  embraces,  Gismonda  enters,  and  perceives  with  surprise  ^d  indie- 
nation  the  reconciliation.  All  the  feelings  of  insulted  pride  and  femue 
jealousy  revive  in  her  bosom  at  the  sight  of  her  former  lover  and  her 
rival,  and  she  hurried  out  to  brood  over  the  vengeance  which  she  antici- 
pates on  the  retom  of  Ermano. 

Ermano  arrives;  hb  feelings  of  hatred  towards  his  brother  have  been 
increased  by  the  representations  of  bis  wife.     His  father  vainly  endea- 
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ntodbetaneowjOfatioo;  tote  and  nykUioK*  be  la«ds  lib  bro- 
'  with  wproariiffp^— -he  even  Teals  lus  nncaor  on  his  £aber.  As  he 
•  shortyOOteetngAiiherto,  his  father  exdaimt — 

Stop  not,  Ennsno!  strive  wcA  to  escape 

My  gni^.    Be  reconciled*    Bmbnce  thy  hrolher. 


*Wik  thoa  rnmlse  me?     Is  my  biother^s  heart 

So  difioeiit  m>m  my  liither's  ?    Scarce  his  eye 

Bdidd  me,  ere  the  fooot  of  old  afiEctioa 

Stream'd  forth  anew.     He  hud  not  to  my  charge 

The  woes  and  sufSeriBgs  of  the  days  gone  by. 

No  hhoDC  of  ours,  my  brother — bot  &e  force. 

The  wialterable  force  of  circomstance 

Imptf  d  OS  OD  our  paths  in  life.    Eadi  fought 

Devoted  to  the  canse  he  held  as  hdy. 

If  miM  was  doem'd  to  fail,  aod  I  to  seek 

A  fugitive's  asylom  in  yoor  arms, 

I  bring  a  name  at  least  unstained  by  gnilt. 

Tell  me — when  tidings  of  my  fiortmies  reached  thee. 

Did  crar  mmonr  brand  me  with  a  crime? 

THE  coinrr. 
Nefer!  thy  father  can  attest:— thy  father 
Who,  even  whfle  ventiDg  corses  on  thy  head. 
Felt  hb  heart  bound  vrith  joy  to  bear  thee  called 
Brave  in  the  field,  and  piteous  to  the  vanquished. 

AHtBERTO. 

And  I,  too,  beard  with  joy  how,  midst  the  noblest 

Of  Ban>arossa  s  heroes  in  renown. 

My  father  and  my  brother  shone,  and  ofi 

Looked  to  a  day  of  pity  and  of  pardon. 

When  each  to  each  the  well-earned  meed  might  render 

Of  bve  and  praise.    Conldst  thou  but  know,  Ermano, 

How,  when  my  prisoners  would  repeat  to  me 

Thy  words,  mv  heart  hath  swelled  with  pride  to  hear 

That  thou  hadst  called  me  foremost  in  the  ranks 

Of  Milan !     Couldst  thou  know,  how  oft  disgusted 

With  demodmtic  discord,  I  had  entered 

The  fiekl  with  sinking  heart  and  nerveless  arm, 

Bot  that  the  memory  of  my  sire  and  brother 

Revived  and  spurred  me  on  to  deeds  of  honour! 

BRMANOu 

What  arts  hav^  bound  my  father  in  thy  spells 
I  know  not,  but  in  me  thine  insolence 
Bouses  no  feeling  save  of  wrath.    The  oiemoiy 
Of  sire  and  brother,  say'st  thou,  spurred  thee  <« 
To  deeds  of  honour — thee,  who  wert  to  boil^ 
A  foe  unwearied  and  implacable! 
Twas  boponfalrie,  doubiless,  to  direa 
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Tby  steel  against  tbehr  breasts :  a  noble  cause. 
Whose  triumph  could  be  purchased  at  the  pHee* ' ' 
Bat  of  a  father's  or  a  brocbet'ff  Mood!' 

ABIBBBTO. 

Yes,  it  was  honourable  to  lament  ' ' 

And  not  to  share  their  error ;  and  constrained 
By  conscience  to  uplift  mine  arm  agauwt  tbouy 
To  prove  me  worthy  of  their  love  by  deeds 
Of  warlike  virloe; 

BBMANO. 

The  high  deeds  of  war 
Are  Tirtooiis  only  when  the  cause  is  so. 
In  him  who  is  the  cbamjHon  of  (reason 
I  hate — I  brand  them  with  the  name  of  Crimea, 

ABtBBRTO. 

Of  treason,  say'st  thou  >— -nay,  profoke  me  not 

To  arguments,  whose  issue  could  not  prove 

To  thine  advantage,  and  which  I  avoid 

Only  through  reverence  to  the  best  of  fatfaen. 

Who's  traitor  to  the  Emperor? — ^tbc  brave  «oids 

Who  ventured  to  oppose  his  wrath — or  they 

Who  flattered  him,  who  stirred  his  pride  to  aradiless. 

And  turned  a  noble  mind  into  a  monster  ? 

I  blame  ye  not,  I  look  to  your  intent. 

And  that  I  know  was  pure  asd  honooraUe* 

And  yet  that  honourable  zeal  impelled  you 

To  league  with  tiger-spirits,  and  lo  work  , 

Woe  to  the  hapless  land  that  gave  us  birth  ^ 

And  victory,  though  'tis  yours^  is  dyed  ^  deep 

In  blood,  'twere  savage  to  r^ice  at  it. 

BEMANC 

If  ever  victory  be  glorious 

Tis  when  the  extinction  of  a  nest  of  trahsn    ' 

Has' saved  the  empire. 

ABIBBBTO. 

Ab!  for  ybu  the  «ttpire' 
Is  German.     It  depends  upon  the  nod 
Of  Barbarossa.    In  my  eyes  the  empire 
Is  that  of  Justice.    I  have  afaed  my  Mood 
T*  uphold  and  to  restore  it.  ' 

THE  COUNT. 

O  my  children! 
What  boots  contention  as  to  right.    Eadr  pMlf 
Shouts  '  God  is  on  our  side !'    Each  btitots  th'  aUttmce 
Of  Roman  pontMs,  and  each  bramds  Che  c«her     "  ' 
With  every  charge  of  perfidy  and  crime. 
Posterity  must  judge  their  cause*— pefchaiw 
The  sentence  must  be  tircomlelna  them  boClu 
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And  piftf  1Mb. 

nu  oovNv. 
Aye,  and  in  both  confess 
A  mingled  web  of  virtues  and  of  crimes. 

EBMAMO. 

BatCMAa£4j^ged:  Milao  is  in  tb«  dusk 

ABIBCBTO. 

And  God  can  rear  it  from  the  dusfe  agaio. 

This  angry  dialogic  k  interropted  by  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
which  announces  the  anivat  oH  th)e  Mai^;ra«e  of  Au^^burg  aib  the  head  of 
a  body  of  the  Imperial  tm»p&  He  has  beard  of  the  return  tf  Ariberto, 
and  demands  of  (be  Count  that  the  Emperor's  enemy  aball  be  surren- 
dered to  him.  The  Count  resolutely  refuses ;  the  Margrave  departs,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  application  by  arms :  and  the  Count  and  Ariberto  to 
prq)are  for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  Gabriella  and  Gismooda  are  lefk 
alone. 

GABRIELLA. 

Gi8mHida»  %  xkti^ — Jend  an  ear.  I  saw  tbee 
Moved  6>c  an  instant,  when  the  £sther  strove 
To.djcaw  bis  dujdren  to  each  other's  arms, 

OiaifONOA. 

I  moved ! 

OABRIB&LA. 

Bv6B  80.    And  when  my  Aribeit 
Asked  if  a  crime  bad  ever  stained  bis  name^ 
And  the  Count  answered  No, — No  seemed  to  burst 
From  thy  lips  too, — and  fiom  ttay  flashing'  eyes. 

OnMONDA. 

Thou  revest. — Hate  sparhkd  in  Gismonda's  eye. 

OABRIBltLA. 

It  was  notbate-^ob  no*-tbat  in  that  moment 

Thy  glance  betrayed.     I  fixed  mine  eye  upon  tbee 

When  Aribert  exclaioMd)  *  Knowest  thou  not,  brother, 

How,  mbiiu  my  prisoners  have  repeated  to  me 

Thy  words,  my  heart  has  swelled  to  bear  tbafe  tiiott 

Hadst  called  bm  foremost  in  the  mnka  of  MIIbIl' 

Gismonda»  't«a»  no  caiEor.    I  beheld 

Thy  hcQ  grow  pale  with  pity.    Seoredy 

Thy  bosom  heaved,  thy  lips  appeared  to  utter — 

'  Why  dees  not  my  Ermano  yield  ? '     I  saw  it, 

And  in  mr.  heart  a  cheering  hope  arose, 

Tbou  woddstr  inspire  him  with  a  milder  feeling«     . 

Thou  seest  the.  danger— O  bestow  thine  efforts 

To  meet  and  to.  avert  it 

OI«M0NBMl. 

And  irtiat  then? 
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£rmaDo  msy  appease  tbe  GemHHi  kaibr. 
May  obtain  tbe  Bmperor's  olofDeney,  and  peace, 
Frateroal  peace^  reign  in  this  bappy  home  5 — 
AiyA  onto  tbee,  shalft  father,  brotberSj  I, 
I  afid  my  children,  owe  a  debt — 

oiSMONDA  fintemwiing  Her, J 

Thy  children ! 
Thy  childten— Ariberto's  children ! 

GABRfELLA. 

Heavens ! 
What  means  this  sudden  bnrst-^what  have  I  done  ? 

OISMONDA. 

What  haat  thott  doae  >    (Hurries  9ut,) 
oabriella. 

What  can  this  mean  ? — Her  breast 
Heaves  with  loud  sobs.     Til  follow  her. 

Ermano,  in  the  coBiBienceiiieot  of  the  fourth  act,  reveals  to  Gisroonda 
a  plan  which  he  has  arraiaged  for  secretly  introducing  the  Germans  un- 
der the  Margrave  iofto  the  castle,  aod  seizing  his  brother  eie  he  had  time 
to  prepare  for  defence.  Though  a  prey  to  the  most  tuouiltuous  and  con- 
flicting feelings  towards  Ariberto,  her  generous  mind  revolts  against  this 
treachery,  and  she  in  vain  endeavours  to  dissuade  her  husbiMQd  from  his 
resolution.  He  retires  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  child  of  Ariberto 
enters.     Gismonda  fixes  her  eyes  upon  him  and  exclaims, — 

.   There  is  his. son.     How  beatttiliil,  how  Uke 
His  father ! — Hither  child,  whom  dost  tbon  seek  i 

CDILD. 

My  mother. 

GISMONDA  (taking  him  in  her  anus.  J 
I  will  be  thy  mother,  child. 

0  envi^e  bt !    O  tender  joy ! 
A  mother  to  the  sons  of  Aribert^ 

Oh !  how  I  should  have  loved  these  sons.     I  shudder 
To  think  another  should  have  given  them  birth. 
And  yet  tbe  sight  of  him  allays  my  pangs. 
He  is  the  aon — of  Aribert — of  Aribert ! 

cukBRiBLLA  entift. 
My  child  enctfcled  in  thine  arms !     JBot  wby^ 
So  (j^ckly  lay  him  down  ?     Tis  aweet  t*  see  thee 
Touched  by  his  soft  and  innocent  endearments. 

1  knew  thou  wert  not  of  that  savage  nattnre 
To  cheriah  endless  enmity.  Thou  startW^ 
Thon  w^ep*st — why  weepest  tbou  } 

Ah!  Mmwithtfl 
Thy  breast  resentment  sitrnggles  with  the  thought 
That  this  powfcUld  is  c^spritig  of  an  ootcast. 
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Unhappy  sou,  born  to  receife  the  curse 
Of  an  odfended  graDdsire, — and  that  hlte 
Frowns  fearful  both  on  father  and  on  child. 

She  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  anxious  eloquence  to  entreat  her  interfer- 
ence with  her  husband.  Gisaidnda  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  yielding, 
bnt  another  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  comes  over  her,  and  in  the  pas- 
sionate exclamations  wjiich  she  utters,  Gabriella  discovers  some  glimpses 
of  the  truth.  Her  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  Ariberto,  who  reveals  to 
her  his  early  engagement  to  Gismonda,  and  proposes  that  they  should 
seek  a  refuge  with  the  Veronese.  As  they  go  out,  Gismonda  enters  un- 
observed, and  watching  them  as  they  retire,  exclaims — 

I  wander  on  from  room  to  room.     For  what  ? 
To  look  upon  him  !     I  have  seen  him  now. 
And  what  avails  it.     She  is  by  bis  side. 
His  loving  arm  enfolds  her  and  supports  her. 

0  jealousy  incurable  !     My  longing, 
My  only  longing  is  for  woes  and  crimes. 
Fierce,  fearful  crimes.     When  lately  to  my  bosom 

1  pressed  that  child,  my  very  heart  was  melted 
To  tenderness — and  now  my  bands  could  tear  him 
Piecemeal  asunder.     Yes — a  step — an  atom 

Of  dust  divides  me  from  a  damning  crime. 

Me  miserable !     I  am  lone  upon  the  earth ; 

Have  none  to  speak  me  comfort,  cannot  weep 

Within  a  mother*s  or  a  sister^s  arms  ! 

All  that  were  dear  to  me  are  in  the  grave 

Long,  long  ago.     And  who  hath  sent  them  thither  ? 

0  fearful  thought,  which  every  instant  wakes 
Within  my  mind !     Who  slew  them  ?     The  vile  bands 
With  whom  the  man  who  once  his  faith  had  plighted 
To  me  hath  leagued  himself.     In  vain,  in  vain 

1  do  remember  this.     1  love  him  still. 

And  I  will  save  him.     Treacherous  Ermano, 
He  shall  not  be  thy  victim.     But  the  time 
Presses.     It  must  be  done. 

The  Count  and  Ariberto  enter.     Gismonda  confesses  the  plot  to  sur- 

trise  the  castle  and  seize  on  Ariberto,  but,  concealing  the  treachery  of 
er  husband,  accuses  herself  as  the  sole  person  who  had  been  guilty.  At 
this  instant  the  cry  *'  to  arms !  **  announces  that  the  Germans  have  made 
their  way  into  the  castle,  and  the  fourth  act  closes  as  the  conflict  com- 
mences. 

The  fifth  act  is  full  of  business  and  bustle.  We  can  make  room,  bow- 
ever,  only  for  the  close,  from  which  its  general  nature  will  be  sufficiently 
understood.  Gabriella,  understanding  that  her  husband  is  in  danger, 
has  resumed  the  warlike-  weapons,  with  the  use  of  which  she  had  been 
familiar  in  her  youth,  and  hurries  out,  like  another  Britomart,  to  his 
assistance.    The  Count,  Gismonda,  and  the  child,  remain  lookmg  out 
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from  the  tower  upon  the  eddying  current  of  the  battle  below,  where 
brother  is  arrayed  against  brother. 

THE  COUNT  (looking  out  upon  the  battle.) 
Who  conquers?  Wretched  that  I  am — for  here 
Brother  divided  against  brother  fights. 

0  brethren,  are  ye  blind,  insane }     Unite, 
Unite,  and  drive  these  robbers  from  our  hold. 
What  did  I  say  ?     Have  I  forgot  how  late 

1  gave  up  all  for  these  imperial  banners. 
And  thrust  my  son  from  bis  patemal  home, 
For  that  he  hated  them, — and  now,  because 

I  am  the  sufferer,  have  they  changed  their  nature  ? 
Justice,  what  art  thou  ?     Oft  we  know  not  what. 
Why  did  I  blame  thee,  Aribert,  if  that 
Seemed  just  to  thee  which  was  not  so  to  me? 
These  fierce  fraternal  discords,  and  the  blood 
Which  dyes  our  thresholds,  are  they  not  the  fi-uit 
Of  my  intolerance  ? 

OISMONDA.. 

Alas,  the  foe 
Gains  ground — their  lances  press  on  Aribert. 
Defend  him,  Gabriella,  and  ma/st  thou 
Live  long  and  happy  by  bis  side,  encircled 
By  sons  the  valiant  image  of  their  sire; 
While  by  my  tomb  the  wandering  traveller 
Shall  pass  with  scorn,  and  even  my  very  name 
Be  never  heard  by  Aribert  or  thee 
But  with  a  shudder.     O  may  heaven  reward  thee ! 
See,  father  ! — she  hath  saved  him — she  has  scattered 
The  bands  that  hemmed  him  in. 

COUNT. 

I  bless  her,  and 
Fain  could  I  bless  Gismonda  too,  whose  heart 
Pours  forth  this  stream  of  warm  and  senerous  feeling. 
See  there! — the  Margrave's  down — Ermano  flies. 
Hold !  hold!  and  slay  him  not ;  he  is  my  son; 
He  hurries  hither.    Could  he  only  reach 
Theataircase — could  he  find  a  belter  here! — 
Slay  him  not,  cruel  men,  he  is  my  son.     {Hurrici  ouQ 

QI8MONDA  AND  THE  CHILD. 

O  should  he  fall! — my  husband — should  I  be 
His  murderer  !    I  shudder  at  the  thought. 
And  yet  *twas  duty  dictated  the  step 
That  led  me  to  reveal  thy  treacherous  plan. 
And  save  thy  brother  and  thy  father.     Hark ! 
What  sounds  were  those  I  heard  ?  what  groans  ?— Who  comes  ? 
Ermano !    (Ermano,  wounded,  supported  by  the  CouNr>  Rfecr- 
ABDO,  and  others.) 
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ooiniT. 
O  my  ((on>  my  hapkiB  mhi. 
What  fatal  madness  drove  thee  to  this  end  ? 

EBMANO. 

Hide  me,  I  pray.    Let  me  not  look  upoa 
The  victor's  face.     Ah  !  be  is  here. 

(Aribbbto^  GabbiellAi  and  ike  otien.) 

ABIBBBTO* 

Oai^ 
Of  horror! 

TBB  COOITT  (fe  ABISniTO). 

Aye  !  look  there,  barbarian ! 
This  is  thy  work. 

ABiBtRTO. 

No,  by  yoo  sacred  heaven  I 
I  call  Ermano's  self  to  witness*    Thrice 
He  called  me  coward,  when  I  turned  away 
To  shun  the  fearful  chance  of  fratricide^ 
And  thrice  I  bore  the  insolt. 

BBMANO. 

Tis  the  troth ! 
I  did  provoke  him,  add  he  shunned  the  contest. 
God  punished  me  by  other  swords.     O  father ! 
O  brother  !  pardon  all  my  envious  ra^ 

COUNT. 

God  pardon  thee,  my  son,  as  I  do. 

abibbrto. 

Brother, 
Thou  wert  my  foe,  but  I  wae  never  thine. 

firmano  dies,  revealing  to  his  ^Either  the  secret  that  it  was  by  his 
means  that  the  Germans  had  been  introduced  into  the  castle,  and  that 
Gismonda  was  innocent  of  this  treacherous  scheme. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  tragedy  such  as  tkia  MfoM  excite 
any  very  lively  mterest  on  the  British  stage.  It  is  by  far  too  de- 
scriptive and  too  rhetotical;  the  characters  are  too  mii^h  the  re- 
presentations of  mere  abstractionsr  of  jealousy,  envious  pride, 
generosit}',  and  parental  affection ;  the  dialogue  far  too  destitute 
of  those  lyrical  beauties,  metaphors,  and  images  which  Shak- 
speare  has  showrt  to  be  compatible  with  tlie  strongest  play  of  the 

fassions,  nay,  to  be  tlie  appropriate  language  of  strong  emotion, 
t  pleases,  but  it  does  not  rouse  the  feelings.  No  striking  senti- 
ment, no  burst  of  passion,  no  touching  expression  of  emotion 
lingers  ia  our  memory  after  reading  it ;  but  we  merely  feel  at  its 
close  that  we  have  been  perusing  a  carefully-studied  performance, 
wkh  nothing  to  offend,  and  many  pleasing  and  eloquent  descrip^ 
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tioiis^  with  iooe  wtlWketehed  characters,  and  of  wbidi  iimm 
lioDably  the  teackocy  is  in  th«  bigbest  degrae  mofal  attd  aowikif  • 

We  already  meotiooed  that  we  have  no  inteatioii  of  anaiyaiiig 
the  other  plays  contained  in  these  voiumes.  The  truth  is^  they 
have  all  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other;  nor  can  any  one  of 
then  be  said  to  rise  oHicb  above,  or  to  sink  £ar  beneath,  the  level 
of  the  reat.  Next  to  the  Gwnonda  we  should  be  iBcliaed  to 
place  the  Leoniero  da  Dertomt,  another  feudal  picture  of  die 
twelfth  century,  of  wbieh  the  interest,  like  Alfieri's  BrtUo  Primo, 
lies  in  the  sacrifice  by  a  father  of  his  son's  life  to  Ibe  liberties  of 
his  country.  Such  subjects,  even  in  classical  times,  and  under 
the  artificial  state  of  moral  opinion  produced  by  the  existing 
state  of  society,  are  never  pleasing.  The  heart  revolts  at  then, 
however  they  may  he  gilded  or  overlaid  with  patriotic  sentiment. 
But  under  the  influence  of  a  more  humane  religion,  and  in 
periods  when  we  know  that  these  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  natural 
affections  of  the  heart  to  mere  notions  of  political  expediency 
were  utterly  unknown,  it  is  altogether  impossible  fully  to  recon- 
cile us  to  such  a  catastrophe.  As  much,  however,  has  been  done 
by  Pellico  to  get  over  the  difficulty  as  could  well  be  effocted. 
We  cannot  sympathise  with  the  stoicism  of  Leoniero,  but  there  is 
a  stern  grandeur  and  inflexible  integrity  about  him,  which  inspires 
us  with  respect  and  interest  iu  his  fate. 

The  Herodiade  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  Baptist — a  subject  which  our  readers  would  naturally  ioiagine 
to  be  but  indifierently  adapted  to  such  a  purpose;  nor  is  the 
perusal  of  Pellico's  likely  to  alter  their  opinion. 

Esther  of  Engaddi  is  a  tragedy  formed  of  the  very  simplest 
materials.  Esther  is  the  wife  of  Azarias,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
chief.  Her  father,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion,  visits  his  daughter  occasionally  by  stealth  in  the  Jewish 
camp.  The  high-priest^  Jephtha,  who  had  long  cherished  a 
guilty  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  friend,  discovers  his  visitSi  and 
endeavours  to  bend  her  to  his  purposes  by  threatening  the  life  of 
her  £ather.  She  indignantly  repulses  him.  He  accuses  her  of 
infidelity  to  her  husband — a  man  of  noble  nature,  but  jealous  and 
scrupulous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  determined  that  she  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  of  drinking  from  the 
sacerdotal  cup  as  a  test  of  her  innocence.  Into  this  cup  Jephtha 
has  already  infused  poison.  She  takes  it,  and  though  knowing 
the  deadly  nature  of  its  contents,  drinks:  at  that  moment  Eleazar, 
the  father,  rushes  in,  discloses  the  truth,  and  the  guilty  high-priest 
is  led  out  to  punishment  as  Esther  expires. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  remaining  play,  i^nia  d^Asti,  is  still 
more  oppressive  to  the  feelings.    There  the  life  of  the  heroine  is 
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sacrificed  to  a  bloody  law,  to  which  her  father,  froin  motives  of 
ambition,  had  been  induced  to  consent.  His  enemy,  Giano,  pro- 
poses that  the  punishment  of  any  Ghibelline  Who  should  give 
shelter  to  a  Guelph  shall  be  death.  He  knows  the  attachment  of 
Iginia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  for  Giulio,  an  adherent  of 
the  Guelph  party,  and  the  secret  visits  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress. 
By  his  artifices  the  youthful  pair  are  surprised ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  piece  then  turns  on  the  mental  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  father,  between  his  feelings  as  a  parent,  and  the  sup- 
posed obligation  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had  consented  as  a  ma- 
gistrate. There  is  a  certain  mechanical  movement  about  such 
subjects  which  always  reminds  us  too  much  of  the  line  in  the 
Critic — "  The  father  softens^  but  the  governor  is  fixed.''  We 
perceive  too  visibly  the  means  by  which  the  alternate  scales  are 
made  to  rise  and  descend,  and  foreseeing  that  the  scaffold  is  to  be 
the  prospect  that  terminates  the  vista^  we  become  impatient  when 
the  author  tries  to  disguise  it  from  us,  by  leading  us  now  and 
then  off  the  road,  and  attempting  to  delude  us  into  hope  by  pros- 
pects of  assistance. 

We  have  added  to  the  works  of  Pellico  the  name  of  another 
play  by  Professor  Rosini,  on  the  subject  of  Tasso.  After  Goethe^s, 
the  attempt  to  dramatize  the  subject  must  be  admitted  to  be 
rather  a  rash  one ;  but  Rosiui's  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  in 
that  light.  It  is  a  literal  version  of  a  portion  of  Tasso's  mysteri- 
ous history,  according  to  the  theory  which  the  author  had  formed 
on  the  subject,  and  on  which  he  has  published  a  separate  histo- 
rical essay.  It  is  given  in  prose,  without  the  addition  of  an  inci- 
dent or  a  character;  the  very  dialogue  has  been  mainly  borrowed 
from  passages  in  Tasso's  letters,  or  the  contemporary  historians. 
Such  a  production  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  drama:  it  is 
no  doubt  an  agreeable  way  of  embodying  and  putting  into  a 
popular  form  the  result  of  the  author's  researches,  but  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  apply  to  it  the  principles  of  criticism  applica- 
ble to  a  tragedy.  Rosini,  however,  is  a  man  of  research  and 
ingenuity,  and  his  essay  on  the  madness  and  imprisonment  of 
Tasso  is  so  interesting,  that  we  propose  to  examine  the  merits  of 
his  theory  in  a  future  number. 
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Aet.  VII.-** I.  Rapport  mir  le$  Expiriencei  mngnitiques  faites 
pat  ia  Commimon  de  ^Academe  Koyale  de  Medecine.  1831. 
(Unpublished.) 

2.  Eramen  historique  et  raisonne  des  Experiences  pretendues 
ma^n6tiques  faites  par  la  Commission  de  tAcademie  Roy  ale  de 
Mmecine;  pour  servir  a  FHiatoire  de  la  Philosophie  medicate 
au  19*  Si^k,  Par  E.  F.  Dubois  (d'Aniiens),  Docteur  en 
M6*ecine,  8cc.  &c.     8?o.     Paris.     1833. 

Absurditjes  and  comets  move  in  eccentric  orbits.  They  have 
Aeir  apogees  and  their  perigees;  now  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
distance;  now  shining  with  a  full  face,  frighting  silly  mortals 
from  their  propriety.  Astronomy  has  taught  us  to  foretel  the 
appearances  of  die  one;  transcendentalism  will  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  returns  of  the  other,  when  it  shall  have  fathomed  the 
abysses  of  the  human  mind,  and  discovered  the  springs  of  human 
action;  for  then  history  may  be  reduced  to  demonstration,  or 
published  a  year  in  advance,  like  Moore's  Almanac.  An  outline 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Animal  Magnetism  appears  to  us  likely 
to  furnish  an  important  element  in  resolving  this  psychological 
problem ;  and  we  have  the  rather  taken  on  ourselves  to  attempt 
this,  that  our  continental  friends  have  lately  revived  the  matter  with 
additions  and  improvements,  while  our  own  country  is  threatened 
with  a  new  avatar  of  Perkins's  metallic  tractors — a  little  altered 
in  theory,  still  the  same  in  practice — under,,  it  is  said,  the  name 
and  influence  of  a  respectable  practitioner.  The  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  had  a  committee  employed  from  1826  to 
1831,  inquiring  into  the  existence  of  this  supposed  agent,  and 
their  Report  has  been  lately  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished with  a  historical  and  critical  introduction  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  a  gentleman  at  the  Scotch  bar,  whose  work  exhibits 
proofs  of  considerable  cleverness  and  ingenuity.  We  might  also 
name  a  distinguished  F.  R.  S.,  lately  deceased,  of  great  scientific 
and  critical  celebrity,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  made  some  attempts  towards  their  intro- 
duction into  this  country;  and,  on  the  whole,  public  attention 
seems  so  much  directed  to  the  subject  at  present,  that  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  do  it  due  honour  in  our  pages.'  Our  article 
shall  divide  itself  into  three  heads. 

I.  A  historical  sketch  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

IL  An  examination  of  its  proofs. 

III.  An  inquiry  into  its  practical  utility. 

I.  Animal  Magnetism^  so  called  because  it  is  not  magnetism, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  aflect  any  animal  but  man,  is  the 
n^inae  given  to  an  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  one  in* 
dividual  on  another  through  means  of  a  fluid  or  emanation^  or 
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n^raly  a  ttnotog  volitioo,  the  effects  of  whidi  tre  exhibit  in  e«i^ 
tarn  phenomeoa,  mich  as  jawniDg,  sleepiiieM»  spasimi,  eonvulaioiui, 
and  somnambulism ;  in  which  last  state  the  patient  afi^nir^  c/otr- 
vs^tmc€  and  primnsmj  two  very  remarkable  faculties,  by  the 
former  of  which  he  iiees  clearly  with  his  eyes  §hnt;  by  the  lifter 
foretsls  futore  events,  which,  however^  do  not  always  come  to 
pass.  'Hie  disciples  of  any  neM'  and  doubtful  hypothesis  are 
generally  anxious  to  find  as  many  traces  as  possible  of  it  in  uni- 
versal belief:  accordingly  the  magnetists  have  not  been  idle,  but« 
collecting  all  those  incidents  formerly  accounted  for  by  sympathy, 
imagination,  imitation »  or  credulity,  they  triumphantly  bring  them 
forward  as  undoubted  evidences  of  the  "  influence  '*  which  they 
advocate^  and  commence  their  works  with. — *'  In  ail  times  and  in 
all  ages  has  popular  belief  admitted  the  existence  of  an  universal 
principle  pervading  all  matter,  and  binding  together  all  bodies. 
Plato  speaks  of  the  anima  mundi,  8cc."  Now,  without  ventunog 
so  far,  let  us  commence  our  views  with  the  magnetic  and  sympa- 
thetic cures  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  period  researches 
into  the  qualities  of  the  mineral  magnet  had  excited  much  atten- 
tion^ ancf  the  opinion  that  they  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
relief  of  human  maladies  had  become  very  general.  Kircher 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  these  qualities,  and  in  a 
Mray  both  ingenious  and  amusing.  A  patient  affected  with  hernia 
having  applied  to  him  for  relief,  was  directed  to  swallow  a  small 
magnet  reduced  to  powder,  while  Kircher  applied  on  the  external 
swelling  a  poultice  made  of  filings  of  iron.  When  the, magnet 
bad  got  to  the  corresponding  place  inside,  it  drew  in  the  iron,  and 
with  it  the  tumour,  which  was  thus  safely  and  expeditiously  re- 
duced.* Ambrose  Pare  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  several 
cures  performed  in  this  way.  In  other  cases  the  application  was 
reversed.  A  Prussian  having  swallowed  a  knife,  a  magnetical 
plaster  was  placed  on  the  surface,  which  soon  drew  the  blade  out 
of  his  stomach,  so  that,  by  a  slight  incision^  the  surgeon  was  able 
to  remove  it.  In  these  instances,  however,  recourse  was  only  had 
to  the  physical  properties  of  the  agent.  Paracelsus  had  endowed 
it  with  the  more  mysterious  power  of  attracting  out  noxious  in- 
fluences that  preyed  on  the  vital  spirits*  but  for  this  purpose  cer- 
tain combinations  and  astrological  influences  were  necessarVi 
tbgether  with  a  certain  degree  of  faith  in  the  patient. 

The  great  object  of  magnetic  treatment,  in  his  hands,  was,  as 

*  Magoes,  Seu  de  Arte  Magiwtks.  Col.  Ag.  1643.  This  statcoMBt  k  vadt  aiter 
Thouper,  as  we  have  not  this  edition  of  Kircher's  work.  In  oum,  which  is  die  third 
"  longe  emendatior/*  published  at  Roiue,  1654,  the  discovery  is  giten  to  ParaceKus 
and  Becher,  and  the  opermtion  to  Floiian  Mathis*  After  dtscMsific  tht  <|iMatiMi#. 
Kirohei  ^eeoia  to  Ihiok  that,  the  m^oet,  when  reduced  (o  powdei,  wooTd  not  retain  its 
power :  the  cfifects  in  the  cases  cited  he  ratlfcr  refers  to  the  medicamentU  baUamicU 
aiid^ificiiTtie,  which  were  eiuptoyed  «t  the  samer  time. 
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Maawsll  informs  m,  (be  tnuitpUuiUtipn  of  tbe  cKwwo.  Tbu 
mighi  be  accooiplisbed  in  six  ways,  but  one  of  tbem  will  probably 
be  sufficieot  to  gratify  our  readers'  curiosity. 

*^  The  first  mode  is  hueminaiw.  This  is  done  when  a  mi^piet 
inpregDated  with  iiiumaiy  *  is  mixed  witb  lieb  earth,  and  in  that  same 
earth  are  sowd  seeds  that  bare  a  coogruity  witb  the  disease.  Lei  this 
earth,  well  sifted  and  mixed  with  mummy,  be  laid  in  an  eartbcn  yesssl, 
aod  let  tbe  seeds  committed  to  it  be  watered  witb  a  lotion  in  which  tbe 
affected  limb  has  been  washed,  or  tbe  whole  body,  if  tbe  disease  be 
genera] :  thus  the  languor  is  transplanted  to  tbe  seeds  dedicated  to  the 
disease.  If  necessary,  let  them  be  watered  daily  with  the  lotion,  as 
above  directed.  Having  done  this,  wait  till  you  see  the  herbs  begin  to 
vpnM.  Finally,  when  h  is  time,  transplant  them  into  similar  earth  : 
at  they  increase  tbe  disease  will  decrease,  and  at  length  totally  dls- 
appear.'t 

Maxwell,  who  was  a  canny  Scotchman^  though  his  works  were 
published  in  Germany,  saw  that  this  mode  of  cure  might  be  ocea- 
sionaily  rather  tedious.  Accordingly,  to  amuse  the  patiettt^s 
imagination,  he  ordered  that,  while  waiting,  they  should  use  some 
of  the  vulgar  remedies,  such  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  sudorifics, 
&£.,  respecting  which  his  directions  are  extremely  judicious. 
With  this  precaution,  magnetic  cures  were  not  unfrequently  per« 
formed,  and  the  grateful  patients  proclaimed  the  wonderful  vir- 
tues of  the  new  system,  forgetting  the  trifling  aid  it  had  received 
from  the  old.  This  hint,  we  perceive,  has  not  been  by  any  means 
lost  on  modern  magoedsts;  for  in  the  case  of  Paul  Villagrand, 
related  by  M.  Husson  in  the  recent  '*  Experiments,"  this  very  sen^ 
sible  yooflg  man,  while  he  chose  to  be  cured  of  his  paralysis  by 
passes,  did  not  omit  at  the  same  time  a  tolerably  efficient  course  of 
strychnine,  with  sinapisms,  bleeding.  Bareges'  baths,  setons  and 
cauteries,  continued  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his  entire  and 
final  recovery. 

To  return  to  our  magnetists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom 
we  shall  find  getting  more  refined  and  philosophic  at  every  step, 

^  Mttiumw  wcce  of  wrtml  kinds,  aud  were  all  of  grent  ase  in  magnmkal  medklne^ 
PtracelaM  emimerates  six  ktiidt  of  mumimes:  the  four  first,  only  di#erii^  m  thAvom^ 
pofiition  used  by  differtut  people  for  pre»enriiig  tlieir  dead,  are  the  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
PUiaaphaltos  and  Lybian :  the  fifth  roummj,  of  particalir  powey,  wn  made  from  cri- 
minaU  that  had  been  hanged  ;  "  for  iVoni  sacli  tliere  is  a  eentle  siccation  thatetpong^tk ' 
tbf  watery  bameur,  wUboat  desUojing  the  oyle  and  tpihliMill,  which  i»  oberlfbed  by 
tbe  heaTtoly  luniinariet,  and  sirengtliened  coiftiiinaliy  by  the  affluence  and  appaltes  of 
tbe  celestial  spirits ,  whence  it  may  properly  be  called  by  the  neroe  of  constellated  er 
cflestiall  miNnie."  Tlie  nith  kind  of  mnmniy  was  made  of  oorpnieles  or  spMiual 
efflystices  radiated  from  the  living  body,  though  we  cannot  get  very  clear  ideas  on  this 
head,  or  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  were  eaught.^-M<dfclvM  DiaikitieM>,  or 
SpmfmihmieaU  Mwm,  abMmcttd  frmm  the  Warkt  of  TImp.  Pgraetltui,  and  trmmlated 
om  fifths  JmH»  bff  V&tmndo  FwMiunt,  Genf.  Lmtd.  1655>  pp.  9—7. 

t  Guil.  Maxwell,  Medicinae  MagaetiosB,  lib.  til  p.  Itft,  £d.  Ooorgio  Fraaeo.  16f9. 
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it  negst  appealed  t^nt  appljiog  oiedirmnento  to  the  body  was  alto- 
gether a  M8^le3S  proceediDgt  at  least  in  cases  of  wouods,  as  the 
best  mode  her^  was  to  treat  the  instrument  by  wbicb  the  wound 
had  been  inflicted.  In  consjequence  of.  this  was  prescribed  the 
celebrated  sympathetic  ointment^  the  original  invention  of  which 
w^s  keenly  contested.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  a  com- 
parison of  testimonies,  that  the  ointment,  if  not  invented,  was  at 
least  considerably  improved  by  Paracelsus;  and  we  translate  the 
receipt  in  its  most  approved  form  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

**  Take  of  aiots  growing  on  the  head  of  a  thief  who  has  been  hanged 
and  left  in  the  airt— of  r^  manuny— of  human  blood  still  warm — of 
each  one  ounce ;  of  human  suet,  two  ounces ;  of  linseed  oil*— turpentine 
— Armenian  bole — of  each  two  drachms.  Mix  all  well  in  a  mortar,  and 
keep  them  in  an  oblong  narrow  urn.'*')' 

This  would  heal  all  wounds  inflicted  by  a  cutting  weapon,  un- 
less those  which  penetrated  the  arteries,  the  heart,  the  brain,  &€« 
The  iWMie  in  which  it  was  to  be  employed  was  the  following: — 
Take  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  made,  or  if  it  cannot 
be  had,  a  sally  rod  dipped  in  the  blood ;  anoint  this  carefully,  and 
lay  it  by  in  a  cool  place.  Nothing  is  necessary  for  the  wound 
except  to  wash  it  with  fair  water;  cover  it  with  a  clean,  soft,  hnen 
n^,  and  open  it  once  a  day  to  cleanse  off  purulent  or  other  matter. 
In  thk  way  the  wound  speedily  healed,  and  thus  the  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy  was  exhibited.  Of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  for  surgeons  at  this  moment 
follow  exactly  the  same  method,  except  anointing  the  weapon. 

The  celebrated  sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  be- 


*  The  reaion  for  preferriug  this  most  we  find  traosJated  into  an  English  anonjmoas 
pamphlet,  published  in  1743i  in  these  words.  "  The  viul  spirits  of  a  man  to  be 
strangled,  bj  reason  of  the  presence  of  his  unhappy  chance,  do  retire  to  the  head  and 
brains,  and  the  violent  construction  hindretli  their  going  back  to  their  piinciples ;  they 
i«main  also  there,  and  mingle  and  are  confounded  with  the  spiiits  and  the  balsam  of 
the  bead  and  brains;  and  though  all  animal  functions  do  cease,  nevertheless  there  re- 
mains  a  certihi  beat  or  wartnness  in  the  bones,  nerves,  and  the  other  similar  parts, 
which  Is  in  atones  and  in  pepper,  that  is  to  say,  an  elemental  one.  Now  after  this 
mixture,  and  through  the  help  of  this  heat  and  the  joint  working  of  a  heavenly  influ- 
cpce,  moss,  like  a  vegetable,  growing  upon  the  skull  of  a  man  being  hanged,  must 
needs  be  of  a  greater  force  than  such  as  grows  upon  the  head  of  another,  who  dyed 
of  som'e  disease." 

\  Goolenhis,  TTactatus  de  Magnetica  Vulnerum  Curatione.  Francof.,  1613,  p.  95. 
The  grave  absurdity  of  quoting  such  men  as  nuthority  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Col* 

?ihoun.  In  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  he  cites  Van  Helmont,  Burgraavius, 
omponatius,  Vaninius,  Cornelius  Aerippa,  Papin,  and  Sebastian  Wirdig,  to  whom,  aa 
tbf^dfcjtpd  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the  greater  extent  of  their  credulity,  we  have 
t^|%QWUt  k  necessary  more  particolarly  to  refer.  Any  person  who  can  waste  time 
in,  readi^  their  works  will  perceive  that  with  them  magnetism  has  a  totally  different 
flfgnifUffl^  from  what  Mr.  Colqnhoon  understands  by  it.  Of  course  ail  arguments 
founded  on  tbetr  coDuneiMktioQs  of  \i  are  ridicolous^ 
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longed  to  the  same  period,*  bat  we  can  merely  allude  to  that,  and 
pass  on  to  means  much  more  closely  resembling  those  employed 
by  animal  magnetists  of  the  present  day^  and  which  therefore  they 
claim  with  much  more  justice  than  those  we  have  already  enuine> 
rated.  Dr.  Fludd,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name^  Robertus  k  Fluc« 
tibus^t  had  by  his  writings  divulged  the  fame  of  the  sympathetic 
ointment  in  £ngland,  where  it  acquired  considerable  popularity4 
To  obviate  this,  '*  Master  Foster,  Farson  of  Hedgely,  m  Bucks/' 
wrote  a  work  called  *'  Hoplocrisma-Spongus ;  or,  A  Sponge  to 
wipe  away  the  Weapon-Salve;"  in  which  he  proved  the  unguent 
to  be  magical  and  unlawful,  and  duly  deduced  its  genealogy  from 
the  original  inventor — the  devil. 

*'  Now  the  divell  gave  it  to  Paracelsus,  Paracelsus  to  the  emperoor, 
the  emperour  to  the  courtier,  the  courtier  to  Baptista  Porta,  and  Bap- 
tista  Porta  to  Dr.  Fludd,  a  doctor  of  physicke  yet  living  and  nraetiziag 
in  the  famous  city  of  London,  who  now  stands  tootbe  and  nayle  for  it/*{ 

Dr.  k  Fiuctibus  could  not  of  course  stand  patiently  by  and  tee 
his  favourite  remedy  thus  scurvily  treated,  so  he  produced  a 
reply,  called  '*  The  Squeesing  of  Parson  Foster's  Sponge,  whereiii 
the  Sponge-bearer's  immodest  Carriage  and  Behaviour  towards  bk 
Brethren  is  detected;  the  bitter  Flames  of  his  Slanderous  RepcMla 
are,  by  the  sharp  Vineger  of  Truth,  corrected  and  quite  extin- 
guished; and  lastly,  the  vertuous  validity  of  his  Sponge,  in 
wipeing  away  of  the  Weapon-Salve,  is  crushed  out,  and  clean 
abolished."  We  chieBy  allude  to  this  dispute  because  it  was  tbe 
means  of  preparing  people's  minds  for  a  far  greater  exertion  of 
supernatural  power,  which  was  displayed  soon  after  in  the  **  mar- 
vailous  cures  performed  by  the  stroaking  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrak's."  Of  these  cures  we  have  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Greatrakes  himself;^ 

*  Ad  instance  of  his  mode  of  core,  related  by  Sir  Kenelm  himielf,  is  given  in  one  of 
the  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd.  Sec  Poetical  Worh,  Vol.  it. 
new  edition,  pp.  f  6S — 265. 

Perhaps  Ibe  "  sympathetic  alphabet  **  was  tlie  roost  singalar  application  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple. From  the  arms  of  two  persons  a  bit  of  flesh  was  dissected  out,  and  mutually 
transplanted.  It  soon  took  root  on  the  new  arm,  but  siill  retained  so  close  a  relatioa 
with  its  old  possessor,  that  he  was  immediately  sensible  of  any  injury  done  to  it.  On 
corresponding  situations  in  these  transplanted  pieces  were  taUooed  the  letters  of  tbe 
alphabet ;  and  when  a  communication  was  to  be  made,  it  was  only  necessary  that  one 
of  the  persons  should  run  a  pin  into  any  letter  on  his  own  arm,  the  pnin  of  which  was 
immediately  felt  in  the  same  letter  on  the  arm  of  the  otlier.  Tbe  facilities  thus  afibrded 
for  defrauding  the  revenue  have  caused  us  to  hesitate  before  making  tbe  §Kt  public: 
however  we  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  honour  and  discretion  of  our  readers. 

t  Medicina  Catholica.    Francof.»  1631. 

X  Hoplocrisma-Spongus.  By  William  Foster,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Parson  of  Me4gelj« 
London,  1631,  pp.  34,  35. 

§  A  Brief  Account  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatiak's^  and  divert  of  die  StraiMK  Cowt  bf 
bim  lately  performed.  Written  by  himself,  in  a  LeUer  addressed  to  the  H<»iMNUable 
Robert  Boyle,  Esq.    London,  1666. 

VOL.  XU,   hO.  XXIV.  B  B 
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iad  $»  thfij  woie  cbieiy  peffonn^d  wUb  no  o%r  aid  tkm^  ^ 
fAtieDt's  imagiDation,  and  as  he  produced  aimpU  all  the  r^suU^ 
ajnce  attributed  to  aoimal  magoetisoi*  not  (even  eyc^pting  that 
abatraction  from  extenial  impreasioQa  observable  iu  sompaQ)- 
biiUsoii  we  shall  speak  a  liule  more  particularly  of  hj^  e|^loits^ 

He  was  a  hjpochoodriacal  Irishman,  who»  after  ^me  y^»  of 
aptive  Si^rvice  under  Cromwell^  having  given  himself  up  tp  m^Rr 
Unce  and  gloomy  meditations,  began  to  have  vision^^  a^  ^^  at 
last  impressed  with  what  he  calls  "  an  impulse  or  Strang  pi^r.- 
suasiAo/'  that  there  was  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  curing  th^ 
kingsevil.  He  mentioned  this  to  his  yrik,  who  told  him  he  wa3 
a  fool ;  but,  not  being  content  with  this  expUnation,  he  deter- 
fl^pfi  op  a  trial  q(  his  skill,  iy|iic)i  accordingly  he  made  a  few 
day»  after  "  00  one  William  Maher,  of  Salterbridge^  ip  the  parisl^ 
fff  Iisso)ore/'  )yho  had  the  Iqngsevil  very  griet^ousl^  ip  hi^  eye«, 
cheek  and  throat*  On  him  Mr.  Greatrakes  laid  bands  and 
pray^  imd  with  sifcb  happy  effj^ct»  that  in  three  days  "  the  leye 
«raa  almost  <)uite  whole,  upd  the  node,  if^hich  was  almost  as  big 
•a  .a  pullj^t's  egg,  was  suppur^t^d*  and  the  throat  sM^angely 
nmended,  and*  tp  be  brief,  (to  Pod's  glpry  1  speak  it,)  wUhin  q 
tmmth  discbaiged  itself  quite,  and  was  per^ec^y  healed »  afid  ^9 
continues,  God  be  praised/'* 

Tbia  signal  success  was  of  cpurse  a  great  copafprt  and  encpu* 
imgemem,  ami  was  followed  by  a  member  of  other  ''  impuUe^/' 
informiuff  him  in  successipn  that  hie  popld  pure  ulcers,  ague, 
feveXf  faUing  aickpess,  aches  and  himeness;  and  ^oally,  that  he 
could  caat  iHit  the  deyil,  which  last  exploit  he  pprfprmed  pom 
hysterical  woman,  bimting  the  foul  spirit  up  and  i^o^t\  ))er  tbfpat 
vtith  great  pei^everance,  uptil  '-  at  length,  wi^h  great  violeppe  pf 
J^lchuig,  (which  did  almost  chpak  her»  apd  force  her  ey^  \9  # tart 
out  of  her  head,)  it  went  forth,  and  so  the  woman  went  away 

well."t 

These  supernatural  cures  attracted  the  nptipe  of  tf^e  clergy  pf 
the  diocese,  and  Mr.  Greatrakes  found  l^iroself  cited  to  appear  in 
the  Dean's  Court  at  Lismore,  where,  after  some  debate,  he  was 
prohibited  from  layiqg  on  his  h^nd?  for  the  future — a  clear  pre- 
cedent for  the  celebrated  ordonnance  forbidding  any  more  wpii- 
der?  tp  be  )vrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  Mr.  Great- 
r^lfes,  Ifpwever,  like  the  little  qr)op)c  mentioned  by  Yoltain^?  had 
got  |uch  a  trick  oi  working  miracles,  that  he  could  ppt  Ipng  re- 
strain himself:  but  two  days  after,  seeing  two  epileptic  patients, 
^]^  ^U  flp^n  ip  ^  <U  »t  ||i§  approach,  be  l^id  |iis  hands  on  them, 

*  Gre^trfkes*  Account  of  ^imself,  p.  f 3.  t  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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wd  ttfoM  and  '^  puriiwd  Aeir  pliiB9  fir6iil  pl«c»  t^  plie0  till 
Ibcy  weot  out  of  them." 

Hif  fame  bad  now  bocoipe  to  great  that  Lord  Conway  tftit  p^ 
beg  be  wosld  come  over  to  England  to  mre  a  grievaqi  beadficli, 
wbicb  his  emiable  lady  had  eufiered  tinder  for  many  yearar  n#ik 
ther  could  any  of  the  physkiant  heal  her.  Greatrakea  accords 
ingly  came  over,  bfit  totally  failed  in  giving  relief  to  Lady  CoRt* 
way,  whose  headacb  was  in  all  (probability  attended  with  orgiit^ip 
disease.  He  however,  during  bis  stay  at  I^rd  Conway's  mansiofi. 
laid  bands  upon  several  people  in  the  neighbouffcood,  ''  some  of 
whom/'  inys  an  eye-witness,*  '*  J  obs<9vn^  to  have  n»ofiived  no 
b^lp  by  him  at  all;  aopse  I  observed  tp  have  found  a  momeutiiry 
bene6t  from  bis  touch  {  and  some  as  yet  continue  so  well,  thirt  X 
think  I  may  say  they  are  cured."  From  this  Oreatrakes  removed 
to  Lioooln'frinu  Fields,  and  be  has  published  numerous  certiji^ 
cates  of  the  beneftcial  effects  of  his  system,  which  be  cQufinu^ 
to  practise.  From  these  we  select  the  following,  as  absolutf ly 
^enticai  with  the  powers  claimed  by  later  animal  magnetists. 
He  cured  dead  palsy  (p.  4St)i  violent  headacb  (46),  rheitontism 
{Si I),  epilepsy  (d6)|  convulsions,  aches  and  pains  (5^);  in  addition 
to  which  his  treatment  caused  some  to  scream  out  (89),  and  pro- 
duced  in  others  convulsions  (56),  in  others  insensibility  to  p^iu 
(5% — 73)!  We  may  truly  say,  '*  un  sot  trouve  toi^onrs  on  plus  sot 

3ui  Tadmire."  This  poor  deluded  fanatic,  who  raneted  himself  in 
irept  communication  with  the  Deity,  by  communicatiug  thM  io)-* 
pression  to  others  was  enabled  to  perform  as  great*  iind  oertaiply 
^$  well^attested,  wonders  as  all  the  philoiophen  who  have  since 
studied  magnetism  as  a  science,  or  claimed  for  it  distinct  find  sub* 
stHPtive  powers.  There  is  but  one  other  observation  as  conpected 
with  his  cures.  We  obserfe  on  the  list  four  children,  three  of 
whom  were  he«|^d,  not  by  stroking,  but  by  fwilWf  (pp.  OO?  76, 
92);  and  the  fourth  is  an  obscure  and  not  very  intelligible  c^p  of 
a  flux  of  rheum  from  the  eve,  which,  by  the  frequeut  application  of 
Mr*  Qreatr^kes'  hand  aua  spittle  **  bad  been  perfectly  stay^  for 
the  sparse  of  three  weeks  last  past;  and  her  eye  is  at  present  very 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  will  so  continue"  (p.  54.)  Belief  id  his 
supernatural  powers  was  in  these  instances  less  confirmed,  and 
therefore  less  eiBcacious  than  in  his  adult  patients.  We  shall  fe§ 
tliat  the  s^me  observation  will  hold  good  to  the  present  day* 

We  have  now  as  it  were  got  through  th^  dark  ages  of  auimal 
magnetism,  and  seen  its  source  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  ali> 
chymy,  judicial  astrology  and  fanatical  credulity.  The  subbe^ 
quent  part  of  its  history  is  better  known,  and  may  therefore  be 

*  Henry  Stubbe,  phytician.    See  his  Mtnentous  Conformut,  p.  4,  Oxford,  1696. 
t  Greatnil^et'  Apcoqat  of  Him«f If. 
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touched  on  more  lightly.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
**  Convulsionnaires  de  St.  M6dard"  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
their  favourite  saint,  the  Jatisenist  priest  Paris.  The  scenes  that 
occurred  were  a  strange  mixture  of  the  superstitiousi  the  obscene, 
the  alSsurd,  the  ludicrous  and  the  revolting.  Here  was  a  group, 
with  bended  knees  and  streaming  eyes,  devoutly  approaching  the 
hol^  sepulchre^  supplicating  God  and  St.  Paris  to  take  pity  on 
their  infirmities  and  heal  their  sicknesses;  there  was  another  com- 
posed of  hysterical  women,  partly  in  strong  convulsions,  shrieking 
like  so  many  Pythian  prophetesses,  partly  yielding  themselves  up 
to  the  most  unrestrained  indecencies:  on  one  side  lay  a  delicate 
female,  whose  body  was  trampled  over  by  half-a-dozen  stout  men; 
on  the  other,  one  equally  delicate,  whom  a  fellow  of  Herculean 
strength  was  beating  with  all  his  might  with  a  heavy  iron  bar, 
while  her  pleasure  seemed  to  increase  with  the  violence  of  the 
blows,  and  she  urged  him  to  continue,  exclaiming,  **  Ah!  que 
cela  est  bon!  ah!  que  cela  me  fait  du  bien!  Courage!  men 
frJre ;  redoublez  encore  des  forces  si  vous  pouvez.*  Carr6  de 
Montgeron  was  unable  to  satisfy  one  of  these  ladies  with  sixty 
blows  given  with  all  his  might,  though,  using  the  same  weapon 
and  the  same  strength  (for  experiment),  he  succeeded  in  knocking 
a  hole  in  a  stone  wall  at  the  twenty-fifth  stroke.  Sister  Sonnet 
earned  for  herself  the  name  of  Salamander  by  lying  on  a  red-hot 
brazier,  and  Morand,  the  surgeon,  informs  us  that  he  saw  three 
crucifixions.  The  idea  of  connecting  such  extravagances  with 
any  thing  pretending  to  the  rank  of  a  science  would  never  have 
occurred  to  us,  had  not  M.  Deleuze,  in  his  Histoire  Critique  du 
Masnetisme  Animaly  gravely  claimed  them  as  resulting  from,  and 
testifying  to,  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  power.  "  There  are 
certain  arguments,"  M.  Bertrand  well  observes,  "  which  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  admit  or  seriously  to  refute;*'  this  we  think  one 
of  them. 

Meantime  magnetism  continued  to  progress  in  Germany,  but 
it  was  rather  of  that  kind  which  investigates  the  effects  of  the 
loadstone  on  the  human  frame,  than  those  of  one  animal  body  on 
another.  Hell,  a  Jesuit,  had  rendered  himself  very  celebrated  by 
the  nimiber  of  his  magnetic  cures,  and  about  the  year  1774  com- 
municated his  experiments  and  success  to  Mesmer,  under  whom 
the  theory  was  to  assume  a  new  form,  and  the  practice  to  become 
so  extended  as  to  attract  universal  attention,  exercise  the  ingenuity 
and  research  of  physical  inquirers,  and  obtain  the  honour  of  a 
special  investigation  from  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  other  learned  bodies. 

*  Diet.  d9$  Sc.  Midicales,    Art.  Convu /jtoRMfre,  [>ar  Montegre. 
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Animal  Magnetism  4^1 

Mesnier  had  coi|iiiieiiced  his  career  by.  publishing^  in  1766,  a 
dissertation  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  th^  Human 
Body,"  in  which  he  maintained,  that  as  the  sun  and  moon,  cause 
and  direct  on  our  globe  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  so  these 
exercise  on  all  the  component  parts  of  organized  bodies^  and  parr 
tjcuiarly  on  the  nervous  system,  a  similar  influence,  producing  in 
them  two  different  states,  which  he  termed  intension  and  remission, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  to  account  for  the  different  periodical 
revolutions  observable  in  several  maladies,  in  different  ages,  sexes, 
&c.  The  property  of  the  animal  body,  which  rendered  it,  suscep- 
tible of  this  influence,  he  termed  Animal  Magnetism.*  .  Hell's 
observation  seemed  to  him  to  throw  new  light  on  his  theory,  and 
having  caused  the  Jesuit  to  make  him  some  magnets  of  a  peculiar 
form,  he  determined  on  a  set  of  experiments  which  should  give 
some  certainty  to  his  ideas.  Expect  a  miracle,  and  it  will  be  sure 
to  happen.  Mesnier  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  young 
lady  called  Oesterline,  suffering  under  a  convulsive  malady,  the 
symptoms  of  which  exactly  coincided  with  his  new  theory.  The 
attacks  were  periodical,  and  attended  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  causing  severe  pain,  followed  by  delirium,  vomiting  and 
syncope.  How  far  these  attacks  were  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  moon  he  does  not  mention,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  his  system  of  planetary  influence,  so  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  foretel  the  periods  of  accession  and  remission.  Having 
thus  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  struck  him  that  his 
discovery  would  be  perfect  and  lead  to  a  certain  mode  of  cure,  if 
he  could  ascertain  *•  that  there  existed  between  the  bodies  which 
compose  our  globe,  an  action  equally  reciprocal  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  means  of  which  he  could  imitate 
artiticially  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  flux  and  reflux  before 
mentioned, "t  Of  course,  as  he  only  wanted  this  little  matter  to 
complete  so  great  a  theory,  he  could  not  fail  to  find  it ;  and  he 
soon  announced  that  this  material  influence  did  exist,  but  in  some 
way  for  which  he  does  not  clearly  account,  his  own  body  had 
come  to  be  the  principal  depot  in  which  it  centred,  and  from 
which  it  could  be  communicated  to  all  others.  Thus,  when  M.  In- 
genhousz  came  with  liiui  to  sec  Mademoiselle  Oesterline  in  a  fit, 
he  found  that  he  might  touch  any  part  of  her  body  without  appear- 
ing to  produce  in  her  sensation :  but  when  Mesmer,  taking  him 
by  the  hands,  communicated  to  him  animal  magnetism,  and  then 
sent  him  back  to  make  fresh  trials,  he  found  that  now  the  simple 
pointing  of  his  tinger  was  sufficient  to  cause  convulsive  motions.^ 

•  Memoire  sur  la  decouvertc  du  Magnethmc  Animal,  par  M.  Mesnier.    Ginere* 
1779,  pp.  6—8. 

t  lb.  p.  13.  t  lb.  p.  23. 
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4OT  jAflMMtl  nllVMcviMPI* 

As  this  19  oae  of  the  idenliefd  experitneiits  itith  ithich  Mr  Du- 
potet  kteljf  ti^aiod  the  French  coAmMsionere,  it  Mems  to  jtf 9tify 
M.  Virey'^  siige  rtfleotifon^-''  A  voir  r^rnelle  ignornnce  qui  ph^ 
m»  l«  gnittde  majorili  de  n<ytre  esp^ce,  il  senirbie  qae  noud  recoON 
ftteneioiis  lotttjours  I'^ofiqiiit^y  et  qoe  ftous  repiMMOfn  wr  k» 
tifcftiftyt  «rre«r8  ddfil )«  tetopB  efface  mm  eesse  lea  trace*." 

ikMeferth  tktikMi  amgatiisik  was  dieliffctly  and  defiaittreljr 
#0p«rated  froma  Mitiieral  Inagtietiain;  and  though  Mesmet  eo#- 
titfiNNl  for  9o(M  tiiiie  to  use  magnets  itt  bis  eaperissentS/  M  mte 
not  «a  iieedu&l  of  their  own  inhered  power,  btit  from  the  quat^ 
which  he  nMlribtited  to  them  of  being  condnelors  of  die  newly-^is- 
eofeifid  ioflaenee:  in  1776  he  d^oriitinued  their  ttse  ailogetber. 
Findiag  his  diseoreries  rather  ander vanned  at  Vienna^  where  they 
htfd  been  rMienled  bj  Stoerck  and  Ingenhoasz^  whom  in  %krtk 
MesaKf  de^mnaled  *^  petty  otperioient-maker  to  the  ladies  of 
the  eoiirt,*'  he  set  oat  on  an  experiflnefrtal  tour  through  Swabiit 
a*d  Shrilaerlafldy  where  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Firtbar 
John  Joseph  Gasster,  already  cetebrated  far  caflfting  ont  detils, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  aflrost  diseases.  Mas- 
aaar,  however,  showed  mach  of  that  tact  which  has  ihslinguished 
his  foMowers  in  siihilar  difficulties^  and  in  plaee  of  questifoninfg 
the  t#nth  of  Father  Gassner's  cures,  at  once  adopted  them  an 
Avets,  and  declared  them  to  be  the  evident-  results  of  the  grealt 
ftmet  he  had  so  lately  dfscorered.*  He  succeeded  binMelf  in 
hodhing  an  opMiaiedia  and  a  gntta  serena^  wkh  due  eerii6eates  Of 
which  aehieiymitnts  be  returned  to  Viennat.  Here  he  undertook 
to  eme  Mademoiselle  Paradis  of  blindness  and  coarvnbions,  ami, 
liftor  iMgiietiiiAg  her  for  sodm  time^  declared  her  perfect^  reeo»- 
v<s»e4^  Barth,  tl^  ocalist,  went  to  see  her,  and  declared  her  bbnd 
as  ever/t  and  her  Smaily  found  on  her  retnrn  home  thai  the  cow- 
v^tflsiont  continued  as  before!  This  was  a  sad  mistake,  bat  Mea- 
mer,  whoso  great  talent  wa»  imbinsbing  effrontery^  pronounced  it 
a  Cake  reftert  got  op  to  inj<we  his  fame^  and  asserted  that  the  girl 
was  ^fone  wet^,  bnt  "  that  her  family  forced  her  to  faaitace  cow- 
waMowr  and  feign  blindness.";]:  The  cool  impudence  of  this  was 
a  little  too  msfch^  and  Mesmer  in  consequence  found  it  convenient 

■A.I  ■  ■       ,  . 

*  ft'ople  conscious  of  their  own  weaknesses,  sometiraes  overlook  those  of  their  neigli- 
hours.  Mtemeif  and  Lavatei*  Touched  fbr  tTie  tfuth  of  Gassner's  miracles';  !t>«ieoze 
believed  in  those  of  Peris ;  the  pttlertto  of  Meomer  teecHied  the  eflieacy  of  the  incantflh 
tions  of  Cagliostro ,  Spax«heim  speaks  in  favour  of  Mesmerism  -,  Hahneman  declares 
that  none  but  a  madman  can  deny  it;  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  that  in  1833  guarantees  were 
exchanged  between  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  Che  knights  of  Malta :  the  principle  is 
common, — the  bundle  of  Slicks. 

f  Grininr,  in  hrs  entertaining  "  Correspondance,"  mentions  the  subsequent  arrivaf  of 
thh  same  demoiselle  Paradis  at  Paris,  "  o^  el!e  4(tonna  toot  Ic  monde  pal*  la  reunion 
singnliere  d'un  grand  talent  d'ex^ution  sur  ie  darecin, ^aint  d  la  c^dtS  h pk^ dAtotHiBJ* 

t  M6m.  sur  M  dlco«v^rte,  &c.  p.  64. 
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to  l^ave  YkntHi,  utai  after  some  considehTtion  detenuified  tifid  W 
next  sppe^rMice  should  be  at  Parig.  Here,  as  M.  ¥irejr  ifffofM 
tfs.  He  commeficed  modefltfy;  he  addre^ed  hronetf  ter  Ae  9tfaM 
Mri  pbysimns,  «nd  explained  to  them  his  system,  without  hbw^ 
ever  making  afiy  converts;  he  then  8<yught  foi^  piTtieftty  fliid{nt^^ 
tended  to  h^e  made  some  ctffes,  but  as  he  did  not  attrffct  ratich 
attentiovi,  he  ptiblished  his ''  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Animal 
Magnetism/*  the  sam^  work  from  whidi  we  have  ahready  qtMM: 
In  tihis  he  announces  tweAfty-seven  general  propositions*  asserting 
not  oTYly  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  fltncf  ih  before  desdibed, 
btft  of  an  anfi-ma^netfc;  which  was  sO  powerftrt  in  thte  boditv  «f 
some  persons  thtft  their  tefy  pr^sente  wds  suffievMyt  to  pvevefit 
the  openftion  of  the  magnetic  power  ^ve*  in  others.  The  MiSHitf 
of  this  new  power  is  qMt  obvioCrSi  as  it  afforded  him  «  fdftly 
fttesffM  of  ifcconfntitfg  for  the  fttitcrre  of  ahy  of  his  cxpttftHUntit* 
He  now  addressed  himsetf  to  M.  le  Roi,  President  of  tht  Ac*- 
d^ie  desr  Sciences,  and  vailous  negociations  were  stt  tm  foM 
for  a  public  hwj^iry  into  his  system,  which  Mesmer  rfwdys  ma- 
naged to  break  off  when  they  were  coming  to  ^ny  thing  d^i^iv^. 
It  was  not,  horwever,  until  Deslon,  a  French  ^yhysiciftn  tft  soflM 
emrnene^,  had  amhomnred  himsetf  tf  eonVert  and  jotMd  Memfte^, 
m  the  pfifetice  of  magnet itnfr,  tbit  it  acquired  mntii  /wflOWrf. 
Their  method  of  op^rslting  was  as  foHows. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  Was  placed  a  vessel  of  arr  6vat  dr  eiVt^ 
cnlar  atiape,  at>out  four  feet  in  diameter  and  one  deep,  htf  lfe(iis 
\9tre  laid  a  nrnnber  of  bottles,  disposed  in  radii,  wifli  thei^  necks 
directed  outwards,  well  corked  and  filled  with  magnetised  watefi 
Water  Wafs  then  poured  info  the  vessel  so  as  to  cover  the  Itottlerf, 
atid  ^Occasionally  pounded  glass  or  filings  of  iron  we^e  adcM  t5 
the  water.  This  vessel  was  termed  th*  baquet.  From  iti  coVef, 
which  was  pierced  with  many  holes,  i^siiKed  bhg,  thito,-  Wo^ettAe 
rods  of  iron,  which  could  be  applied  by  the  patieAt^  to  the*  afKctei 
part.  Besidesy  to  the  rii^g  of  the  cover  watf  att^chW  a  c^rd 
which,  when  the  patients  were  seated  in  a  circle,  Was*  eartirt 
round  them  all  so  ars  to  form  a  chain  of  connection;  a  second 
chain  was  formed  by  the  i!inion  of  their  hands,  and  it  wais  recom- 
mended that  they  should  sit  so  close  as  that  those  ^^l^tAtntlg 
should  touch  by  their  knees  and  feet,  which  was  supposed  waff- 
derfolly  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  fluid.f  Iff  atK 
dition  to  this  the  magnetists  went  round,  placed  themsdVes  eh 

.  ^ I L. 

♦_M^m.  s«r  la  d6coaverte,  &c.  pp.74— 83.  Colquliouu*s Introduction,  pp.  55-;-5/. 

t  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^dicalcs.  Art.  Hagn^tisrae  Animal,  par  Vire^.  This  ai^cre 
contains  almost  everj  thing  that  could  be  mid  on  the  subject  up  to  the  period  at  wbidh 
it  was  written  (I8l8).  It  presents  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  favoor  of  the  now 
doctrine,  staled  with  impartitiKtj  and  refuted  wiUi  reason.  It  has  been  moch  cavilled 
at,  but  nerer  antweredt  .  .  i 
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M4 ,  Animal  Magneii$m. 

rapport  wtdi  the  patients,  embraced  tbeoi  between  their  knees, 
and  gcintly  robbed  them  down  along  the  course  of  the  nerves, 
using  gentle  pressure  over  different  regions  of  the  chest  and  ab* 
doaen.  The  effect  of  snch  treatment  on  delicate  women  might 
b«¥e  been  foretold,  but  it  was  not  left  to  work  alone. 

The  house  which  Mesmer  inhabited  was  delightfully,  situated ; 
bis  rooms  spacious  and  sumptuously  fornisbed ;  stained  glass  and 
ooloared  blinds  shed  a  dim,  religious  light ;  mirrors  gleamed  at 
intervals  along  the  walls;  a  mysterious  silence  was  preserved,  deli* 
cate  perfumes  floated  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  the  melodious 
sounds  of  the  harmonica  or  the  voice  came  to  lend  their  aid  to  his 
magnetic  powers.  His  salons  became  the  daily  resort  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  and  spirituel  in  the  Parisian  fashionable  world. 
Ladies  of  rank  whom  indolence,  voluptuous  indulgence,  or  satiety 
of  pleasnfes,  had  filled  with  vapours  or  nervous  affections ;  men  of 
hixnrious  habits,  enervated  by  enjoyment,  who  had  drained  sensu- 
ality of  all  that  it  could  offer,  and  gained  in  return  a  shattered  con-  ^ 
stitution  and  premature  old  age,  came  in  crowds  to  seek  aiker  the 
delightful  emotions  and  novel  sensations  which  this  mighty  magi- 
4:ian  was  said  to  dispense.  They  approached  with  imaginations 
heated  by  curiosity  and  desire ;  they  believed  because  they  were 
ignorant,  and  this  belief  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  charm.  The  women,  always  the  most  ardent  in  eatbii- 
siasm,  first  experienced  yawnings,  stretchings,  then  slight  nervous 
spasms,  and  finally,  crises  of  excitation,  according  as  the  assistant 
magnetisers  (jeunes  kommes  beaux  et  robustes  comme  des  Ha^ 
eules)  multiplied  and  prolonged  the  soft  passes  or  atiouchemens 
by  which  the  magnetic  influence  was  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated. The  emotions  once  begun  were  soon  transmitted  to  the 
rest,  as  we  know  one  hysterical  female  if  affected  will  induce  an 
attack  in  all  others  similarly  predisposed  in  the  same  apartment. 
In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene,  entered  Mesmer,  clothed  in  a 
long  flowing  robe  of  lilac-coloured  silk,  richly  embroidered  with 
golden  flowers,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  white  wand.  Ad- 
vancing with  an  air  of  authority  and  magic  gravity,  he  seemed  to 
govern  the  life  and  movements  of  the  individuab  in  crises. 
Women  panting  were  threatened  with  suffocation — they  must  be 
unlaced;  others  tore  the  walls,  or  rolled  themselves  on  the 
ground,  with  strong  spasms  in  the  throat,  and  occasionally  utter- 
ing loud  shrieks, — the  violence  of  the  crises  must  be  moderated. 
He  approached,  traced  over  their  bodies  certain  lines  with  his 
wand ;  they  became  instantly  calm,  acknowledged  his  power,  and 
felt  streams  of  cold  or  burning  vapours  through  their  entire 
frames  according  to  the  directions  in  which  he  waved  his  hand.* 


nititiM 


*  lb.  p.  47S«  Rapport  dcs  Coromissairet  charges  par  le  Roi  de  Texamen  da  Mag- 
titne  Aninial.    Pans  1784»  pp.  3--6. 
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AmmtU  Magmtism.  412A 

Mesmer  now  was  in  a  fivr  way ;  be  liftd.  abtaioed  i^lpmi^^  he 
was  the  subject  of  general  coaversation ;  maney,  which  bc^t^s^edy 
coveted^  was  flowing  in  on  bim,  and  be  was  evea^^en^A  l^smdr 
some  pension  and  the  order  of  St.  Michel,  if  .he  m^i  madQiany 
real  discovery  in  medicine,  and  would  ooromimicateJti/tOHpbyii- 
cians  nominated  by  the  king*  This  scrutiny  wm  eiiac^y.  i««hat 
Mesraer  most  dreaded;  accordingly,  ia  pUee  of  .^icpeptiiig  the 
offer,  he  suddenly  affected  wonderful  magnaninutyy^'tHspokiQ)^  bis 
disregard  of  money  compared  with  bis  love,  of  sciencd,  bis  pbila^ 
thropy^  and  his  anxiety  to  have  bis  great  discovery  aokoowJl^d^^ 
and.  patronized  by  govemraeot;  then,  breaking  off  tho.ne^ociar 
tion,  set  out  abruptly  for  Spa,  where  he  bad  the  nortific^tioii  to 
hear  that  Deslon  had  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  ail  bis 
emoluments  at  Paris.  To  console  him  for  this  miafortane^  Beth 
gasse,  one  of  his  patients,  proposed  opening  a  subscciptien  for 
100  shares  at  100  louis  each,  the  profits  df  which  al^ould  bf 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would  disclose  bis: secret  to 
the  subscribers,  who  were  to  have  it  in  their  power  to,  make  what 
use  they  pleased  of  it.  Mesmer  readily  embraced  the  proposftl 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  subscription  wasrsoopifiliad; 
and,  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  exceeding  tbsir  pr(HM«ea* 
he  received  no  less  a  sum  than  340,000  livres«^  Among,  bis 
pupils  were  La  Fayette,  d'£pr6menil  and  M*  Bergassf,.tO;whooi 
he  was  indebted  for  the  whole  plan.  ,/   i   - 

Numerous  writings  now  appeared  on  each  side*  M*  C^urt 
de  G6belin,  author  of  the  '*  Monde  Pritnitif,"  profess^Khwr 
self  cured  by  magnetism,  became  one  of  its  m/^t  ^ptbusiastic 
supporters,  but  unfortunately  dying  soon  after»  revieal^  .to  a 
post-mortem  examination  that  his  kidneys  were  in  aicooifilete 
state  of  disorganization  of  long  standing,  and  that  thefefere,  the 
magnetic  cure  had  no  existence  but  in  bis  imagination. '  .The 
papers  noticed  the  event  in  these  terms :  *^  Mi  Court  de  Gi- 
belin,  auteur  du  Monde  Primitif,  vient  de  mourir,  gm^ii  par  le 
magn^tisme  animal."t  About  the  same  tioie  also,  BertboUet^.tM 
celebrated  chemist,  who  had  ^one  so  far  as  to  becpwe  one* of 
Mesmer's  pupils,  announced  m  a  pithy  little  advertisement  tliat 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  quackery »  and  it  is  said  even  ^estiSO  hr 
as  to  threaten  his  master  with  a  caning  for  having  imposed  on 
him.  But  it  was  at  length  determined  that  a  serious  examination 
should  take  place,  the  king  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  to  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  invos^igatlon 


*  Biographie  Uiiiverselle,  tom.xxTiii.  p.  413.    Art  Mesmer 
t  Da  Magu^titme  Animal  en  France,  par  Bertrand.    ParU>  1826. 
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WM  Appointed,*  of  which  BaiHy,  Frtnklhi,  Imwmet^  utrii  enters, 
were  members.  Mesmer  at  once  perceired  his  dtnfger^  reused 
aM  obmmtmkartkni  with  the  eoMmxtsnoners,  tnd  absefMed  himself 
from  the  iftquiry*  Hiar  presenee,  tfoweter,  was  not  reqilffed; 
M.  Desloii,  who  bad  king  assisted  in  hiy  practic^^  known  Irisi 
theory,  and  prodaced  the  samf6  effects^  was  either  more  sintete  or 
more  silly  (ban  bi9  master*  He  hnd  ope^  to  the  ^om uiMiOMi^s 
M  Ibe  proteedm|^9  displayed  idl  his  tarleties  of  cbtn^iston^)  critics 
sitMl  6iire^9  aSfd  etiaWed  Ibem  to  cofftrnoe  themselves  #tfd  ^ety 
rati^ifia)  pe^aon  that  Mesmer  was  a  bold  charlatmiy  atid  D^loiv  i 
cleter  dcrp^.f  Their  report,  which  presents  oAo  of  tbe  tikt^ 
bfetftftifiil  «ieamp)ei  of  judicious  experiment  and  etear  h>gi<«at  d^ 
doctfon,  has  beeM  so  ofteiv  reprinted,  and  so  ^nerally  qooved,  flM 
it  k  unnecessary  for  us  to  da  more  than  repeat  its  cofileltfsions. 

It  rfiows  thftt  tbere  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  nniver^ 
ftnid  or  magnetic  powe^  except  from  its  effects  on  hnman  b^tHfies^: 
that  those  effects  tttti  be  produced  wifhMt  paafses  or  other  t^'^^fe- 
npstfc  lAaitfipii^l tf tions ;  thAt  those  mamptttaffons,  alone,'  are  HMun- 
eient  to  (Mr6dtice  the  efleetsy  if  employed  wMiotrt  the  ptrtterit^ 
knowledge ;  that  diierefore  ifnagiitoticfH  wiit,  and  animal  lAa^ 
netism  will  ff<yt,  account  for  the  resoks  produced. 

The  commhsioners  aho  notice  the  effsct  of  the  attouekgfnens 
m  sensitive  patients,  and  of  itmiatiofi  in  inducing  many  tft^fs  ib 
follow  the  appearance  of  the  ftrst.  Their  concluding  ob^ervaiibh 
ia  grave  and  judicious.  **  Le  magn^tisme  n'aura  pa^  tt^  t^dt-jl- 
lait  inwtiie  k  ht  phitosophie  <fni  la-  cbtidaAme ;  c^^^  un  fait  de  plus 
k  coMigner  itBxa  I'histoire  des  effe^rfs  de  t^espirit  htnhaitf,'  et  \sm 
graikle  eirp^rience  s«ir  le  poovoir  de  Himaginvtionf.^'l 

We  have  now  done  with  Mesmer :  this  report  annifaitated  hiw. 
He  retired  to  bis  own  country  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  booty,  Md 
hitr  system  took  sheher  at  Bosancy  With  M.  de  Puystgur. 

By  him  sotfinimibuHsm  was  dtsi^overed  and  added  to  tbfe  systMt. 

M.  P6tMn,  of  LyOtts^  fotmd  that  cataleptic  patienter,  whoiW  he 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  natutaf  somnambulism,  could  read  a 
book,  or  taste  bon-bons',  if  laid  on  their  epigastrium*.  Of  dris 
fact^  which  he  called  the  transport  of  the  senses,  be  has  m«d^  a 
piPesent  to  the  science.  The  ftECuhy  of  inspecting  the  state  ^ 
one's  own  inside^  or  of  doing  the  same  favour  to  anothei"^  Wgelhct 
with  that  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  describing  the  termina- 

^  Another  committee  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Roval  Society  of 
Medicine ;  at  their  report  agreed  with  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Aca- 
d€mie,  it  is  onnecessary  we  should  further  allode  to  it. 

t  It  is  a  reflexion  of  Cabanis,  "  qu'il  est  des  erreurs  dont  les  hoinines  d'esprit  soul 
seols  sasceptibles.'' 

X  M^moires  de  fAcad^fe  de«  SoieiKm,  &c.  t784,  p.  16. 
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ticMi  Of  tli^ dkMto,  musty  we bdiefCf,  ttiDk  artiorigsC  Mvde  Poyat^ 
gur's  di0COTeri«8. 

But  die  ReTolti(}ofi(»inej  and  meft  biid  no  tittie  to  regard  Af^de 
fniertle  absurdities.  AaiimI  Magfietisttf  returned  to  its  fiatiie 
soil,  Gehirtny,  whete  it  has  sinee  coiittntied  to  thrive.*  S6me 
few  exhibitions  of  die  kind  also  occurred  in  finglaad.  D6 
Lotrtbef bourgy  the  (ratinter,  faeleied  Wtfiself  cMifilissfmied  Ub  cerre 
dfietfses,  wb^  be  did  by  the  totttb,-  tmieh  after  the  nnrtinef  ei 
Greatrakes.  An  account  <rf  his  miraeles  wa«  prtrtriished  in  ^789, 
Mde#  tbi#  title, ''  A  List  c^new  Gares  performed  h)  Mr.  Aid  Mrs. 
de  Lotitbe#boiirg,  of  Hamittersnrrfh  Terrace,  wtthmt  rtieditihi^. 
By  a  Lcrv«r  of  tbe  Lamb  M  Ood.  Dedicated  to  bis  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  This  **  lover  of  Ae  Iflfmb  of  QtpSf' 
#as,  we  Q^derstand,  an  itl-fa(voured  woMaft  caHed  Mary  Pratt  5 — 
those  wbo  are  anxioos  abotit  her  work  will  find  it  iA  the  Elri^sh 
MuseiiM. 

Perkinses  tnetrilie  traetors  made  their  iqypearimee  befe  tfbtynt 
(he  year  I799.f  They  betong  ratfaef  to  mineral  than  aniiMd 
nrfstgwefisni.  Ho^weveff,  they  recefived  their  coufrKi^grace  ftotti 
Dr»  Haygatth^Who  mack  himself  some  ^ety  neat  wooden  tractors, 
which,  being  pain*^  to  resemble  tbe  mettflKe,  perfetmed  exactly 
th^  s^me  c^resy  of  whieh  he  pwMished  a  full  account  itf  his  work 
Called ''  Of  the  Imafginatfon,  as  a  Cause  and  Cofreof  IKsorders,  ex^ 
empifffied  by  fictitious  Tractoi's/'  Bath,  1800.  Since  that  time, 
Ehghmd  has  been  htt  ittnst  any  attempt  to  revive  tbe  subject  up 
to  the  recent  publication  and  transhrtiotf  of  the  Freueh  report. 
In  Finance  it  tiiRintaitted  a  dubious  soi^t  6f  eiHstence  uMier  the 
ati/spices  of  M.  de  l^uystgof  ^  Who,  being  of  a  charititble  dispOvi^ 
tion,  flttifd  feemng  as  weft  as  magnemmg  his  MtieMS,  wa's  always 
sore  to  have  them  in  sufficient  tramb^s.  Ta  operate  orr  each 
individual  would  have  been-  rather  tedto^  and  troublesome,  so  he 
otdered  these  matters^  better  by  magnetising  art  old  elrin^tree  in 
the  market-place>  from  the  branches  of  which  he  hung  a  number 

*  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  noiiciiig  more  fully  the  progress  of  the  science  in 
OeroMuiy.  CompeHed  to  choose,  we  have  prefeiVed  following  the  French  school,  as 
Aeii*  exp^ments  have  b«en  more  Mceof;  and  tlie  rtsalts  are-aatfaentiectMl  by  tbe  import 
of  »  committee  expressly  appointed  to  observe  them.  If  these  results  fail  in  establishihg 
fi^ts  or  theories,  it  cart  neither  be  attributed  to  want  of  time,  the  committee  having 
continued  their  investiga'tioAs for  nearly  six  jeiirs,  hor toMranl  of  sitill  in  the  operators. 
If  b6  mchid^d  the  SirBt  magftethts  hi  Poris. 

t  An  aooount  of  their  eSects  was  published  in  1799^  conldning  '<  the  Experiments 
of  surgeons  Herholdt  and  Rafh,  of  the  Rcnrat  Academy  of  Sciences,  Copenhagen/' 
together  with  "  Reports  of  150  Additional  Cases'  in  England,  by  Benjamin  Douglas 
Ferkinv  df  Lelbester  Square."  Tbe  olij«tt  «f  fhh'  ^i(for)t  itMy  be  reacnfy  intd^srstdM! 
frOTO  the  foHowiDg  httie  note,  p>  39 1*"- 

"  hi  efcalidafte  oeaea  aie  tractors  ihodd  be  employed  alt  least  three  times  a  day,  but 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  an  bofpM  aMe*  if  poateBaea  numy  sgfa  rf  tk$  tMiekiru'* 

Perkioi  bad  a  patent  for  Uie  tracton,  and  soM  tbem  A  ito  fdbeavtlie  pair. 
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of  ropes  to  serve  as  conductors  of  the  fluid.  A  gentlemaa  who 
went  down  frotn  Paris  to  witness  this  exhibition^  found  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  people  assembled  round  the  tree  in  different 
states  of  excitement ;  none  of  them,  however,  ventured  to  fall 
into  a  crisis,  until  one  had  gone  up  to  the  chateau  to  ask  leave, 
and  came  back  with  a  fresh  charge  of  the  fluid,  which  soon  pro* 
duced  a  general  commotion.  The  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  found  to  be  more  improved  by  these  assemblages  than 
the  health  or  morality  of  its  inhabitants.* 

The  proceedings  of  magnetism  had  been  much  simplified ;  ba- 
quets  and  wands  and  strong  pressure  on  diflerent  parts  had  been 
relinquished,  and  with  those  died  away,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
violent  crises  and  strong  convulsive  attacks  which  vvere  conse- 
quent on  their  use.  A  mode  of  operating  more  dreamy — more 
purely  addressed  to  the  imagination — had  been  adopted,  and  with 
the  change  in  mode  came  a  change  in  results — somnambulism  was 
developed.  As  if  to  prove  beyond  doubt  its  direct  dependance 
on  the  imagination,  the  Abb6  Faria  found  a  still  simpler  method 
of  producing  it.  He  placed  the  patient  on  a  sofa,  begging  him 
to  close  his  eyes  and  collect  himself,  then,  all  at  once,  he  pro- 
nounced, in  a  strong  commanding  voice,  the  word ''  Dormez:  the 
eflect  was  generally  a  slight  convulsion  through  the  body  of  the 
patient,  heat,  transpiration,  and  even  sometimes  somnambulism. 
If  the  iirst  attempt  did  not  succeed,  he  submitted  the  patient  to  a 
second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth ;  after  which  he  declared  him 
incapable  of  being  acted  on.f 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  its  history.  In  1813  M.  De- 
leuze  published  his  Histoire  critique  du  Mapiitisme  Animal, 
which,  afiecting  a  grave,  philosophic  tone,  deprived  the  matter  of 
the  only  meiit  it  ever  had — that  of  being  amusing.  Some  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  the  subject  appeared,  but  their  existence  was 
almost  ephemeral.  There  were  in  succession  the  Annales  du 
Magnatisme  Atmial,  the  Bibliothique  du  Magnaiisme  Animal, 
and  last  of  all  L'Hermis,  Journal  au  Magatisme  Animal,  edited 
by  two  ladies  (Mme.  L^vi  and  Mme.  Foucbard),  which  nnally 
expired  with  the  year  1829. 

M.  Dupotet,  in  1 826,  published  his  Experiences  sur  le  Ma^. 
An.;  in  the  same  year  appeared  M*  Bertrand's  work,  with  this 
singular  annunciation,  ''  Je  crois  aux  ph^nom^nes  du  somnam- 
bulisme,  et  j'6cris  ce  livre  pour  prouver  que  le  magn6tisme  est  une 
pure  chim^re."  M.  Rostan  wrote  an  article  in  its  favour  in  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  the  generality  of  its  assertions.     M.  Georget  in- 

*  **  Lettre  a  Tlntendant  de  Soissous/'  puUisbed  by  M.  Montegce  in  bit  '*  Rccaeil 
det  pieces  impoitantes/'  pp.  S8 — ^t,  Paris,  1812. 
t  Bcrtrand,  Do  Magnet.  An.  p.  247. 
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serted  a  chapter  on  the  snbject  in  his  Phfsiologie  du  Sf$time 
NerveuT,  evincing  an  equal  dislike  to  detail.  This  young'  writer 
was  possessed  of  a  most  brilliant  imagination,  but  died  before  he 
attained  any  maturity  of  judgment.  He  was  first  a  materialist, 
then  a  magnetist;  he  wrote  a  Traiti  de  la  FoUe,  which  was  mi\ch 
praised ;  yet  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  subject,  compared  with 
the  author's  career,  may  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  Byron's 
unlucky  lines — 

**  That  all  who  view  the  idiot  in  his  glory, 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story." 

The  last  act  of  the  magnetic  drama  was  the  obtaining  from  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Medecine  a  committee  to  inquire  into  new 
proofs,  which  it  was  asserted  could  be  advanced.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  committee  took  place  February  2S,  1826,  and  its  re* 
port  was  read  June  21,  1831. 

The  members  who  originally  composed  it  were  MM.  Bourdois, 
Double,  Itard,  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  Guersent,  Fouquier,  Laennec, 
Leroux,  Magendie,  Marc,  and  Thillaye.  Of  these  MM.  Ma- 
gendie  and  Double  declined  acting ;  Laennec  resigned  from  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Husson,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  drawing  up  the  present  Report.^ 

The  proceedings  of  this  committee,  involving  an  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  new  proofs  of  animal  magnetism,  will  more  pro- 
perly come  under  our  second  head,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

II.  Examination  of  proofs. 

At  our  first  step  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  are  met  by  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  persons,  witnesses  of  magnetic  expe- 
riments, have  declared  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
power.  We  naturally  inquire,  then,  by  what  means  this  belief 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  how  we  may  attain  the  same  conviction? 
The  answer  shall  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Dele^uze,  '^  the  Nestor 
of  Animal  Magnetism/'  as  we  find  him  denominated  in  the 
Mermism 

*^  The  only  real  and  solid  conviction  is  that  which  results  from  our 
own  experience.  The  way,  then,  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
Animal  Magnetism  is  to  magnetise !  f 

*<  The  exercise  of  magnetism  requires, 

'*  An  active  desire  to  do  good. 

"  A  firm  belief  in  its  power. 

*  Mr.  Colqohoaji,  in  the  title-page  of,  and  thxuughoot  bis  translation  of  this  Report, 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  staling  it  that  of"  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences."  The  "  Academic  Royale  de  M^ecine  " 
.  is  quite  unconnected  with  tbe  *'  Aca^6mie-des  Sciences;"  it  may  be  considered  the 
successor  of  the  old  "  Soci^t^  Royale  de  Medecine  f  the  new  designation  only  dates 
from  18tO. 

t  Hift.^Crit.  do  Mag.  Ad.»  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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f(  An  eotiie  fonWfiiirf  to  <pp|oyliig  il. 

"  Tbeid^iirtdepfipdsiop  )FP«ni0lf*  The  b«lkf  ycm  )i||?»i>ot  y«l| 'mi* 
vpi^s  po^v^  metli^  votre  km  dam  Hta$  lA  elle  ierffii  d  wm  friKjfm*'  U 
IB  spScieot  to  repel  all  doub^i  de9ire  ^upce^s,  find  ac^  vith  pimpUcitJ 
and  attentipo.* 

'^  Forget  for  a  time  all  your  knowledge  of  pbysics  and  metapbyslcs  ^ 
remove  from  your  mind  all  objections  that  mayoccur.f 

'*  Imagine  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  take  the  malady  in  your  band 
and  throw  it  to  one  side,  j; 

"  Allow  your  palienM  at  the  same  timt  ib  nm  Brqpev  r€rnedie8.§ 

'*  Never  magnetic  beCmre  in^isttive  ftnomnl 

Bnt  we  were  near  omitring  the  best  of  all. — 

**  Do  not  reason/or  sis  weeks  (^er  you  ka»e  commenced  the  itudy.*^ 

Really  M.  Deleuze  is  very  modest:  he  only  asks  a  man  to  resign 
his  reason,  imagine  an  absurdity,  forget  his  knowledge,  com- 
mence with  credulity,  aqd  then  promises  him  that  he  shall  end 
with  belief. 

M.  Deleuze  may  be  the  **  Nestor  of  Animal  Magnetism,'*  but 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  Thersites  of  common  sense.  And  is  it  not 
an  almost  irresistible  argument,  d.  priori^  against  the  whole  sys- 
tem, that  such  preliminaries  to  its  reception  are  declared  neces- 
sary by  one  universally  cried  up  as  its  sagest  and  most  philosophic 
defender? 

Perhaps  there  are  some  men  who  consider  that  the  sacrifice  of 
their  reason  would  be  repaid  by  a  belief  in  Animal  Magnetism « 
certainly  there  are  others  who  will  think  with  us,  that  "  le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle."  For  the  former  a  royal  road  to  faith  lies 
open  by  following  M.  Deleuze's  directions  $  for  the  latter,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  any  hopes  remain  in  the  new  experi- 
ments made  to  force  conviction  upon  every  mind. 

And,  let  it  be  remarked,  these  experiments  have  been  mad# 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  committee  were  patient,  attentive,  and  so  ftir  from  being 
prejudiced  against  the  system^  that  we  shall  shQW  them  feo  have 
admitted  some  of  its  conclusions  on  most  inadequate  prooft. 

Their  sittings  lasted  upwards  of  five  years^  during  which  time  it 
was  publicly  known  that  experiments  were  being  made,  and  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  committee  to  ev^ry  proposal  coming  ft^ra 
the  magnetists,even  when  involving  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  under  the  care  of  M*  Chapelain, 
mentioned  at  page  141  of  the  Report.** 

Y  Hilt  Crit.  du  Msg.  Aa.,  tqL  i.  p.  58.  f  lb.  p.  d9.  t  lb.  p.  59. 

i  lb.  p.  6Q.  II  lb.  p.  ^.  f  lb.  p.  57. 

^*  Af  thp  AMd^ntie  dfdiaod  publiihjag  Af .  Hnaipa's  **  Rapport/'  of  which  paly  A 
few  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  were  struck  off,  we  make  our  refoifK^  |9 
Mr.  Colquhoon's  translation,  which  akme  can  he  SMWlhlf  ^  99r  fSl^i^ 
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The  nKigniBtve  pp«r)ilM>o»  w#i»  cwdifcted  bj  MM.  F/mmsc, 
Dttpotel,  Qiaj^laiix,  w4  pjtluer^,  wboM  9kiU  no  po«  will  tbiak  of 
disputing, 

A\\  effects,  Aerefore^  claii^ed  for  AoiiuqI  Maguetiux)  by  itf 
partisana,  beyoud  those  which  jthey  attempted  tp  demonstrate  oa 
this  occasion,  we  leave  as  unworthy  iof  optice.  If  they  exclaim 
;|gainst  ^9,  our  rjepjy  is — lA^hy  have  you  i^ot  shQWP  th^m  i 

The  cpmmittee  was  appoiptied  at  the  instanpe  of  M*  Foissac, 
a  ypung  physijcian  and  m^gp^tist,  )^hp,  tired  of  obscurity,  had  de- 
termined to  attract  attj^ntipq  to  his  proceedinp.  In  order  to  this, 
h^  wrote  to  the  Acadj^piie,  r^mlDding  thepi  that,  since  the  fpripial 
coiyiemifatjon  pf  hif  art  by  th^  jil^port  of  17S4»  a  pew  fact  bad 
beep  discovered,  spp^nan^bulisip,  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
vyhich  he  declared  hin^self  able  to  afford  them  proof  through 
means  pf  a  fepnale  patient,  then  pnder  his  care.  His  account  pf 
li^hat  she,  in  cpmmon  with  pthpr  somp^ipbulist^,  could  do,  is  so 
extraordinary,  (hat  we  cppy  the  part  pf  bjs  letter  referripg  to  this, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  peither  given  in  the  Report  npr  in 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  introductory  matter. 

"  SomnajDhulists,"  he  asserts,  *'  by  laying  the  band  socces|iveiy  on  the 
biead,  tb|$  chest,  an4  \\^  abdomen  pf  a  stranger,  immediately  difcpFer  his 
maMies,  with  the  pains  apd  different  alteratipps  tberfsby  occasioned ;  they 
indicate  besides  whether  ^be  cure  is  possiblfe,  easy  or  difficult,  ne^r  or  re- 
mote^  apd  what  means  should  be  eipployed  to  attaip  this  result  hx  ^hje 
readiest  and  surest  way.  In  this  examination  they  never  depart  from 
the  avowed  principles  of  sound  medicjne.  I  go  farther^  leurs  inspirationt 
*iiamait  du  genie  qm  anijnmt  ^ippocrate  **  I 

He  then  jpvitef  the  Acad^mi^  to  go  into  any  hospital  and 
phoose  persons  affected  with  any  disease,  acut^  or  chronic,  sjuiple 
or  complex,  and  offers  to  guarantee  that  ii)  all  casfes  his  somui^m- 
|)ulist9  would  discover  thp  disease  with  certainty,  apd  treat  |t  vvjtl^ 
propriety.  *'  Les  ^pmnambules,  fen  reponds^  ferppt  briller  leur 
9agaciti  en  raison  de^  diflScult^s.' 

That  the  Academic  shppld  |j^?e  takeij  ?ny  notice  of  such  gl^rt 
ii)g  ab^urditijss  i^  to  us  the  soi|fce  of  much  wonder;  we  9hou)4  as 
Ipon  have  expected  oifr  College  of  physipian^  to  attpnd  to  thp 
vapourings  of  St.  John  Long,  or  the  paid*for  certi^catps  of  spm^ 
man  with  a  dfolen^  specific.  The  Acad6mie,  however,  did  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  M.  ppissi^p's  assertions;  before  thi^ 
committee  M*  Foissac  produced  hi^  somnambplist;  and  by  thif 
con^mittep  we  i^pd  it  reported  that  the  somnambi^list  fai|e4  ip  px- 
Dibiting  any  one  of  the  phenomena  which  M  •  Foissac  had  pledged 
himself  to  produce  !*   We  do  not  wish  to  impute  bad  faiui  to  M. 

*  Report,  p.  111. 
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Foiftaci  but 'shall  admit  the  more  courteous  explanation  that  his 
judgment,  if  ever  he  had  any,  was  completely  overpowered  by  his 
eothusia^QA  and  imagination :  this,  however,  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
with  what  caulion  we  should  receive  even  the  most  positive  as- 
sertioiis  of  magnetic  experiment^makers,  unless  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  impartial  witne83es. 

J^nd  heire  is  the  first  proof  that  the  committee  were  prejudiced 
rather  in  favour  of,  than  against,  magnetism.  In  place  of  calling 
on  M.  Foissac  to.  fulfil  his  promise,  or  at  once  closing  the  session 
and  reporting  that  be  had  failed  in  performing  what  he  had  under- 
taken, they  set  about  framing  excuses  for  his  failure,  saying  that 
"  they  were  inexperienced,  distrustful,  and  perhaps  impatient." 
What !  we  knew  indeed  that  the  magnetist  should  be  experienced, 
and,  according  to  M.  Deleuze,  credulous;  but  are  those  qualifica- 
tions also  necessary  in  a  witness  or  observer?  We  must  hence- 
forth be  careful  what  we  receive  from  men  who  supposed  that  a 
miracle  was  not  wrought,  *'  because  of  their  unbelief." 

The  committee  next  commenced  hunting  after  proofs  in  hos- 
pitals, in  the  houses  of  the  patients  of  maenetisers,  in  the  houses 
of  the  magnetisers  themselves.  Thus,  ''  M.  de  Geslin  wrote  to 
inform  the  committee  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  somnambu- 
list, Mile.  Couturier,  residing  in  the  same  house  with  himself," 
(p.  139);  '*  M.  Chapelain  informed  the  committee  that  a  woman 
of  twenty-four  years  of  age  residing  in  his  house,"  8cc.  (p.  141); 
"  M.  Dupotet  presented  to  the  committee  M.  Petit,  an  old 
patient,"  (p.  144);  he  also  produced  Mile.  Sanson,  whom  he  had 
magnetised  six  years  before,  (p.  147).  The  evident  facility  of 
collusion  thus  afforded  could  not  escape  even  the  obtuse  percep- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  they  hasten  to  assure  us  that  they  had 
taken  measures  to  guard  against  all  connivance,  *^  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity,  as  we  have  always 
found  M.  Foissac,  could  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  another, 
devoid  of  education  and  knowledge,  to  deceive  us.*  We  con- 
fess that  we  could  never  entertain  an  idea  so  injurious  to  the  one 
or  the  other;  aud  we  must  render  the  same  justice  to  MM.  Du- 
potet and  Chapelain,  of  whom  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  this  Report."t 

Was  there  ever  a  sentence  so  truly  absurd?  They  guarded 
themselves  against  all  collusion  ''  unless"  that  which  might  take 
place  between  the  magnetiser  and  his  patient,  the  only  collusion 
m  short  which  could  occur;  here  they  trusted  themselves  to  the 


*  Rapport,  p.  58.    We  do  not  quote  Mr.  Colquhoun's  translatSoo  here,  becaoM  \ 
do  not  thmk  "  a  moins  que"  well  rendered  by  "  e?en  if." 
t  Report,  p.  176. 
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honour  and  faith  of  the  magnetber,  of  whom  **  they  could  enter- 
tain no  unworthy  suspicions."  But  to  show  that  they  bad  not 
only  suspicions^  but  certainty,  they  state  as  their  twelfth  eonclu* 
sion,  '*  That  somnambaltsm  itself  may  be  feigned  and  furnish  to 
quackery  the  means  of  deception/'*  and  in  support  of  this  conclu- 
sion, they  refer  to  three  cases,  which  we  find  classed  together, 
pp.  137 — 141,  one  operated  on  by  M.  de  Geslin,  one  by  M. 
Dupotet  and  one  by  M.  CAope/am,  between  which  gentlemen  and 
their  patients  we  therefore  suppose  the  "  quackery'  and  **  decep- 
tion'* may  be  fairly  divided.  From  such  a  committee  what  was  not 
to  be  expected!  lliey  had  truly  a  "  robuste  foi,'*  as  M.  Dubois 
happily  terms  it,  and  their  reasoning  was  as  clumsy  as  their  cre- 
dulity was  gross.  The  first  instance  we  have  of  this  is  in  their 
classification  of  cases,  made,  as  they  inform  us,  "  according  to  the 
more  or  less  conspicuous  degree  of  the  magnetic  action  recognised 
in  each.** 

Only  look  at  the  classes  said  to  be  formed  on  this  principle. 

"  I.  Magnetism  has  no  efifect  upon  persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health, 
nor  upon  some  diseased  persons. 

*'  U.  In  others,  its  e&cts  are  slight. 

'*  III.  These  effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  etmui,  by  monotony, 
by  the  imagination. 

'^  IV.  We  have  seen  them  developed  independently  of  these  last  causes, 
most  probably  as  the  effect  of  magnetism  alone.* 'f 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  we  beg  to  ask^  whether 
"  magnetic  action"  is  '*  more  or  less  conspicuous*'  where  **  mag- 
netism produces  no  eflects?'* 

With  respect  to  the  second,  is  it  not  asserted,  (Conclus.  7.  p. 
193,)  that  what  are  here  termed  "  slight  magnetic  effects,'*  cannot 
be  attributed  to  magnetism  alone,  but  may  be  explained  without 
the  intervfifition  of  a  particular  agent?' 

The  third  speaks  of  magnetic  effects  produced  by  ennui,  mono- 
tony or  imagination!  This  sets  all  our  ideas  of  causation  at  de- 
fiance. The  fourth  class  includes  magnetic  effects  produced  by  a 
magnetic  power,  and  as  this  is  at  least  intelligible  and  involves  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  magnetic  power — the  very  point  at 
which  we  want  to  arrive — our  future  notice  must  be  confined  to 
this  class. 

The  two  first  cases  in  which,  as  the  committee  declare,  ^'  it 
would  have  been  difficult  not  to  admit  magnetism  as  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena,*'  are  the  following: — 

^'  A  child  of  twenty-eight  months,  subject,  like  its  father,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  was 

*  B«port,  p.  194.  t  lb.  p.  1SQ« 
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fUftgiilitnra  til  Hkt  hoiiie  ot  M«  BiMirm>i9^  tty  Bv.  FvuMRl^  il|piNi  wv  wtkt 
#f  OciMylter,  1827^  Alfmit  imiAdHatefy  after  Ibe  ocNBUMwefMenl  of  tlMS 
UntKkmtmt,  the  etiiM  mbbed  Ht  e^^et^  bcot  its  bead  to  one  tide^  si^portod 
il  n^  one  of  the  eothiooft  of  the  8ofe  where  we  hmi  pUeed  it,  yawned, 
appeared  agitated^  scratched  its  head  and  its  ears,  seemed  to  contend 
agamst  the  approach  of  sleeps  and  soon  rose,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
eipression,  grumbling.  We  magnetised  it  again ;  but  as  there  appeared, 
ibis  time,  no  symptom  of  drowsiness,  we  terminated  tbe  experimrent. 

^  There  occurred  to  us  a  similar  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  fad,  efgfateeA 
y<ters  of  age,  who  had  long  been  subject  to  very  frequent  atiaekf  e^ 
^ffe^,  ttti6  upon  whom  M.  ttard  wished  to  itf  the  efteets  cd  ntagnetitlH^ 
This  ydnng  man  was  magfietised  fifteen  tittea  by  M.  Foiaiac.  We  aecd 
aeMeely  say  here  fliai  the  effilepite  maeka  were  entirely  sutpaaded  iwnmg 
the  iillidip,  and  Ifaat  they  did  not  retwn  voftil  aigbt  maeiha  afterwards^ 
•  rtwagntanee  wipreeedented  in  the  hietory  of  his  disease;  hot  we  shall 
observe  that  tbe  appreciable  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  young  man 
daring  the  treatment  were  a  heaviness  of  the  eyelids,  a  general  numbness^ 
a  desire  to  sleep,  and  sometimes  vertigo" — pp.  130^  131. 

Oii  Ibeaa  imaes  the  oonunittee  reason  Urns — 

'*  These  cases  appeared  to  your  committee  to  be  aHogether  wortfcy  of 
remark.  The  two  individuals  who  fbmt^  tile  stitij^M  of  tbeni,— -the 
one  a  child  of  twenty-^ght  months,  the  otbe^  a  dettf  aod  damb  lad, — 
were  ignorant  of  what  was  done  to  them.  The  one,  hideed^  was  vtt  in 
««tfMc^a^abteofkti<y#!tigH;  «Ad  the  other  twter  had  tbtf  si^htM  Idea 
of  magnetism.  Both,  howcfver,  Were  sensible  of  Hs  inflaenoe^  and  saast 
aartowily  it  is  iaipossiblei  in  either  casei  to  attribute  this  seasibility  to  the 
iroafiDation/' — p.  132. 


Now  that  a  child  of  twenty^ight  motiths  old  httd  not 
hnagitiation  vre  admit;  bat  that  he  experieneed  atiy  ^eels  ^ich 
evinced  k  irt^gnfetic  pqwer  we  di^titietly  deny,  and  wonder  tlwit 
ttny  tnaii  iff  his  senses  c«n  be  found  to  assert*  A  poor  little  ehiM 
is  brought  in,  laid  on  the  cushion  of  a  sofa,  sttrroundeckby  graw* 
fookihg  men  in  h\tt<^i,  one  of  whom  Waves  his  h«nds  in  k  myste- 
rittui  W&y  before  its  frice;  and  what  does  tbe  pom  little  child? 
It  rubs  its  etes,  yawns,  scratches  its  head  and  ettfs,  ^uhiblM  Md 
Wins  ttWay.  "^  And  tfiis  is  magnetism!  No-^We  showed  beknt 
fhst  (Jreatrftkes  failed  in  curing  ehiMren  by  his  foneh,  the  Repert 
tff  If  84  noticed  the  same  facft  respecting  Mi  Deslon's  manlfMib- 
tions,  and  M.  Foissac  seems  not  to  have  been  slow  in  apprecialiog 
fhk  truth  imd  discovering  that  children  would  do  but  little  credit 
to  bia  magnetic  powersj  as  this  it  the  emly  one  we  find  operated 
on  during  the  whole  session  of  the  committee. 

But  the  assertion  '*  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  any  of  the 
efiects  to  imagination  in  the  ladi  hecause  he  was  deaf  and  dumb/' 
is  to  ua  a  most  startling  absurdity,  ts  it  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  beciHtse  be  W^  deaf  and  dumb,  therefore  he  eeuki  not  see  M. 
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ic's  iiifiyinlinw;  ov  tiial  fteeiag  dna  !•  had  ii»  I 
tba  oo  whiok  tktj  ccwU  act?  W«  mAy  ib  wfe  know  wfaidk  of 
tbe  assertioM  wouM  ht  wnoai  iidicirio«s»  particttlavijr  who»  «it 
Kiaanbcr  that  M.  Itavd,  one  of  the  ceomiilleev  wis  phytiicMl  Id 
%  deaf  and  dumb  histitutiOB,  where  he  couM  aol  fail  to  hate  howrly 
proofs  that  the  "  poetic  sense"  was  b^  no  means  wanting  in  thea. 
We  have  oorsehes  the  pleasure  of  heing  acqaniwisd  with  an 
engraver  who»  though  deaf  and  dumb,  has  never  been  aocwsoil  of 
any  lack  of  imaginatioa,  and  we  donbt  not  that  seveial  of  amr 
jandsfi  in  visiting  Windsor  Castle  bav«  had  poiiitei  out  to  Awn 
a  picture  painted  by  a  deaf-and-dumb  artist. 

The  ohaervation  '*  w€  netd  smreefy  say  hint  that  the  epileptic 
its  were  entirely  sospended  daring  the  sittiogs,  and  that  mej  did 
not  return  notii  eight  months  afterwards/'  is  to  as  e^naHy  nniH- 
telligible.  The  obvious  insinuation  is  that  such  was  an  nnJhiiti 
result  of  magnetic  power.  To  reftite  this  we  meMijrefer  to  their 
own  report  of  the  case  of  Pierre  Caaot. 

So  much  for  the  cases  that  were  to  prove  the  eiistenoa  of  a 
magnetic  power.  Now  for  those  that  are  to  present  ua  with  **  thfe 
first  appearance  of  somnambulism^  and  the  first  traces  of  the  ex- 
prassioo  of  a  commencement  of  intelligence*"* 

Ther  are  five  in  number  and  fortunately  will  hear  abbrewatian. 
Mile.  i)elaplane  was  magnetised  by  M.  Foissae^  and  fell  asleep 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes.  At  the  second  sitttnn  she  answerad 
by  affirmative  ami  negative  motions  of  the  head«  At  the  third  she 
gave  us  to  understand  that  in  two  days  she  wcmid  apaah  and  point 
out  the  nature  and  seat  of  her  complaint.  She  waa  OMgnaliaed 
four  tiases  after^  and  never  once  spiJog.f 

Baptiste  Ghamet  was  magnetised  by  M.  Dnpotet,  and  fell  aslaap 
at  the  end  of  eight  minutes.  As  he  seemed  to  sufier  pain,  he  was 
asked  what  ailed  him,  when  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  his  breast. 
He  was  again  asked  what  part  that  vras,  and  replied  bis  iJocr4 

Mile.  Martineau  magnetised  by  M.  Dupotet  in  her  sleep  she 
aaid  she  did  not  see  the  persons  present^  but  that  she  hoard  ikam. 
No  one  was  speaking  at  the  time.  She  said  she  vrould  not  recover 
until  she  was  purged  with  manna  and  £ngliah  pills; — she  got  no 
manna  but  had  some  pills  of  crumb  of  bread*  which  operafewl  veiy 
wall*  She  said  she  should  awake  after  fivi;  or  ten  minutea  sleep; 
and  did  not  awake  for  sixteen  or  seventeen.  She  announced  that 
on  a  certain  day  she  would  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  tia- 
ture  of  her  complaint;  and  when  the  day  arrived  she  told'  us 
nothing.     In  short,  she  was  at  fault  every  time.\ 

Mile.  Couturier,  patient  of  M.  de  Geslin,  was  by  him  an- 


*  Report,  p.  1S7.  f  lb.  p.  136.  %  lb.  p.  197.  (  Ik  p..  15^. 
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'to  be  able  to  read  his  tbooghto  or  execute  bis  mental 
orden.  To  •  ascertain  this,  the  committBe  went  to  M.  GetliD's 
beuscf  mhete  MOe.  Couturier  was  set  to  sleep.  One  of  the  coni- 
fliitloe  Iheii  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words,  '*  Oo  and  sit 
down  upon  the  stool  in  front  of  the  piano/'  and  gare  the  paper  to 
M.  de  Geslin.  He,  having  conceived  this  mentallj,  told  the 
somnambulist  to  do  that  which  he  required  of  her.  She  rose 
from  her  place,  and  going  up  to  the  clock,  said  it  was  twenty  mi' 
nutes  past  ttine!  She  made  nine  other  mistakes,  and  as  the  Hepoit 
says,  ^'  to  sum  up  all,  did  not  fulfil  any  of  the  promises  which  had 
been  made  to  us?"^ 

The  fifth  case  is  inimitably  Iudicrous,t  but  unfortunately  coo* 
4aias.8oase  details  which  must  exclude  it  from  our  pages«  M. 
Dubois,  however,  has  not  been  under  such  restraint,  and  will  cer- 
.taMy  exercise  the  risible  faculties  of  his  readers^  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  as  in  the  other  four  cases  a  foolish  woman  made  a  foolish 
prophecy,  which  of  course  was  never  fulfilled. 

And  these  five  cases,  the  committee  tell  us,  showed  **  the  first 
traces  of  the  expression  of  a  commencement  of  intelligence  *'  i 

With  smne  little  inconsistency  they  next  say  that  in  these  in- 
stances somnambulism  was  feigned,  and  proceed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther any  sure  test  existed  by  which  they  could  ascertain  when  the 
patient  was  really  somnambulic.  M.  Dupotet,  to  whom  they 
.applied  in  this  difficulty,  answered  that  there  was«  ''  He  under- 
took, and  we  have  his  promise  to  this  effect  under  his  own  hand, 
to  produce  at  ))lea8ure,  and  out  of  sight  of  those  individuals  whom 
Jie  had  placed  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  convulsive  motions  in 
any  part  of  their  bodies  by  merely  directing  his  finger  towards  that 
part.  These  <;onvulsions  he  looked  on  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
the  existence  of  somnambulism.";); 

If  this  be  so,  somnambulism  was  not  reserved  for  Puys6gur  to 
discover,  as  this  was  identically  the  very  first  experiment  shown  by 
Mesmer  to  Ingenhousz  on  Mile.  Oesterline.  Let  us  see  how  far 
M,  Dupotet  redeemed  his  written  promise,  for  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  value  of  these  things  from  a  magnetist 

**  Your  committee  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Baptiste  Ohamet, 
already  mentioned  (page  136),  to  make  experiments  upon  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  elncidating  tbit  question.    Accordingly,  M.  Dupotet  having 

•  R«poit,  p.  139. 

't'  In  trantuiting  this  case,  which  however  he  does  not  give  at  length,  Mr.  Colqahoan 

tnftket  the  cnriom  mistake  of  rendering  '<  le  lendemain  15,  ^  onae  he«res  da  soir,"  by 

*'  the  next  day  at  fifUm  minutes  from  eleven."    Looking  at  first  at  the  translation,  we 

-i*ere  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  experiment^  as  the  committee  did  not  go 

nnril  wllhin  five  minutes  of  eleven;  the  text,  however,  shows  at  once  that  fifteen  refers 

'  to  the  day  of  the  month. 

.^  Report,  p.  I4f. 
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f4«eed  ibis  pecson  in  a  state  of  soronaiubiilisii],  directed  tbe  point  of  liis 
fiogen  towards  those  of  Cbamet,  or  approximated  tbcm  with  a  metiiUtf 
rod:  no  coavokive  e£fect  was  produced.  A  inger  of  the  jnagaetiaer  was 
again  directed  towards  those  of  the  patient^  and  there  was  ptroeived*  in 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  slight  motion  similfur  to  tbpit 
produced  by  the  galvanic  pile.  Six  minutes  afterwaids,  the  finger  of  t)ie 
magnetiser,  directed  towards  the  left  wrist  of  the  patient,  impressed  upon 
it  a  complete  convulsive  motion ;  and  the  magnetiser  then  informed  us, 
that  in  five  minutes  he  should  do  all  that  he  pleased  with  this  man.  M. 
Marcy  then,  placing  himself  behind  the  patient,  indicated  that  the  mag- 
netiser should  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  : 
he  directed  his  own  fore-finger  towards  this  part,  and  tbe  conrmkioM 
took  plaee  in  the  kft^  and  in  the  thigh  of  the  same  side*  At  h  later 
period,  the  fingers  were  directed  towaids  tbe  toei,  bnt  im  efiEeol  waaM» 
duced.  Some  anterior  manipulatione  were  performed.  MM«  BouwHSy 
Guersent  and  Gueneau  de  Mussy  successively  directed  tkw  fiii^;eY» 
towards  those  of  the  patient,  which  became  contracted  at  their  approach. 
At  a  later  period,  motions  were  perceived  in  the  left  hand,  towards 
which,  however,  no  finger  was  directed.  Finally,  we  suspended  all  our 
experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  convulsive  motions  did  not 
take  place  when  the  patient  was  not  magnetised ;  and  these  motions  were 
renewed,  but  more  feebly." — pp.  142,  143.  ^ 

Will  any  one  say  this  is  performing  what  was  promised?  Yet 
the  committee  seem  to  hold  that  the  certainty  of  somnambulism 
is  established, — that  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  power  is  esta- 
blished. We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiments,  and  it  be- 
wilders our  poor  understanding  to  find  the  proof  of  either. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  the  faculty  termed  clairvoi/ahce : 
for  this  also  they  had  M.  Dupotet*s  word.  He  asserted  tliat  the 
somnambulist  would  be  able  to  choose,  with  his  eyes  shut,  a  cer- 
tain coin  out  of  twelve  others.  The  experiment  was  made,  and 
M.  Petit  (the  somnambulist)  chose  the  wrong  one.^  He  was 
then  tried  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  and  "  twice  consecutively 
was  mistaken.''  At  a  subsequent  sitting  he  was  able  to  make  out 
a  word  here  and  there  in  a  book,t  and  to  tell  the  colour  £^nd 
figures  of  cards.j;  All  this  time  his  eyelids  appeared  closed,  but 
a  bandage  put  over  them  at  once  interrupted  his  vision,^  as  did 
also  a  sheet  of  paper  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  the  object 
to  be  perceived.||  The  ball  of  his  eye  was  observed  to  be  con* 
stantly  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  object.^ 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  the  voluntary  muscles  were  in  full 

action; — and  that  M.  Petit  saw  with  his  eyes  and  not  by.  means  of 

any  new  sense,  as  supposed  in  the  legends  told  by  Messrs.  Pititin 

and  Rostan,  of  people   reading  through  their  epigastrium  or 

■    ■    I  II  ■  ■    III   1      1  ■■ 

♦  Beport,  p.  Ids.  f  lb.  p.  155.  J  lb.  p.  156.     ' 

t  lb.  p.  154.  II  lb.  p.  153.  IT  lb.  p.  tS6.      ' 
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Itilifig  tbe  hdlir  tm  « <wat)ch  f^laoecl  at  tbeir  occipvt  The  < 
min^  tieglecfl  myitig  wbciAper  M.  Petit  lirotigbt  the  objects  under 
Ms  eyes,*  M>  tbflt  by  a  iKght  and  iiMHiiefitary  opemtig  in  the  nkbt 
<tf  many  ^orts,  -wbich  be  generally  made^  he  migbt  catdi  a  word 
m  a  book  or  the  cdoor  of  a  card.  It  is  clear  that  he  saw  a  large 
object  more  perfectly  than  a  smatl.  On  the  whole,  we  think  we 
have  seen  a  better  trick  at  Bartholomew  fair.f  We  suippose  then 
we  are  to  say  ''  this  facul^*  is  established/'  as  Mr.  Combe  dees 
wiiea  be  has  finished  a  dissertation  on  an  oi^aa.";]^ 

liilt  ««  /mot  eiir  Peadeffs  are  getting  tired  ^  these  eoetioa  mi 
■Mttf^^varying  stolidity,  and  we  hasten  to  aononnoe  Aat  there  ave 
hvttbree caaesinere,  the  finttwo of  w4ueh  V9e  ahaH  gi^e as%irie% 
m  ydsrtWc;  on  the  laet  we  must  dweiH  a^ftie  ionger,  as  it  ts  the 
fftAy  ffmmple  in  *wlnch  ft  is  attempted  to  4>e  rftown  tbat  the  som- 
Immbnfitft'cotrtd  see  into  fhe  bodies  of  others. 

^aol  Vin^grand  bad  apoplexy  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  left 
side.  He  was  admitted  into  bospital  April  8^  1 827^  and  (treated 
by  bleedings*  piirgativeSy  and  blisters^  with  alcoholic  eaUract  of 
luix  vomica.  tJtider  this  treatment  he  was  improving^  he  was 
able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  his  bead-aches  were  geae^ 
his'left  arm  had  gained  a  little  strength,  when  (August  29)  he  was 
magnetised  for  the  first  time  by  M.  roissac.  He  became  a  som- 
nambulist^ and  thereupon  took  to  prescribe  for  himself  He 
shewed,  however,  much  discretion  in  the  use  of  his  new  faculty; 
for  though  he  announced  that  he  x:ould  not  be  cured  but  by  means 
of  magnetism,  he  did  by  no  means  neglect  what  he  found  was 
d^ng  him  good,  but  ordered  a  continuation  of  the  nux  vomica, 
with  sinapisms  and  Bareges'  baths,  finding  himself  improved 
in  strength,  he  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  showing  off 

"*  In  one  case  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  Urat  this  was  the  fact :  "  A  passport  was 
pkced  under  his  eyes.*'-^p.  155. 

^  t  M.  Dttbois,  Who  has  often  witnessed  those  pretended  attoiupts  at  readiog  «r  di»> 
tiiiguuhiiig  objects  with  the  e3'es  sbut,  gives  the  fbliowing  account  of  them.  '*  Som- 
mmfoutists  never  distinguish  an  object  at  ouce  on  its  being  presented  to  them.  Th<w 
take  it  in  their  hands,  feel  it,  turn  it  aixiat  in  dhlerent  directions,  approach  it  to  tlieir 
f^H,  and  •at  length,  ufter  many  attempts  often  unsuccessful,  they  catdi  at  a  glance -twv 
words,  sometimes  three,  rarely  four  or  five,  then  declare  they  have  need  of  rest,  tUs 
eiercise  beiug,  as  the  ai^etisers  gravely  announce,  extremely  fatiguing.'' — Ecomm, 

t  An  amusing  circumstaofice  has  lately  come  to  light,  as.  connected  with  Mr.  Oombe''* 

worlc.  It  will  be  recollected  b^  any  one  who  has  read  it,  and  a  more  entritaining  work 
on  plirenology  does  not  exist,  huw  often  he  supports  his  views  by  drawings  of  Raphael's 
skuli  compared  with  the  skulls  of  people  noted  for  deficiency  in  imaginative  and  pic». 
turial  talent.  Mr.  ScoltHbo  took  up  tite  subject^  and,  in  an  extremely  iugeaicusjnMi 
well-wriltcn  paper,  published  iu  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  ,p.  327,  traced  the 
minutest  shades  of  Raphael's  character  and  disposition  in  the  protuberances  of  this 
same  skull.  It  now  appears  the  skull  no  more  belonged  to  Raphael  than  it  did  to 
JudasJLscariotl  Raphael's  tomb  was  qpened  the  other  day,  awl  ^hiA  akcldlpntfound 
perfect,  fkimaiMi^ai/. 
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ft  ctftniw  day  he  ^ImnU  w«1|^  wiAb^t  crwAcbe^^  a  ^^^jlmy  wWh 
In9  *«Qk  gooJ  .C4W  la  ^Qoaiiipliaby  ''  ta  the  cf«al  Mirff ia^  ^  Ihai 
olbor  putifiBls,  wlw>  faMi  MUerW  caMtaotljr  Mtap  bkp.frwrfiiftj  $0 
Im4/'^  aayv  Ahe  Reiport,  thmgh,  kfm  a  iMa  wlvo  A»ae4  tawallp 
ftboittt  xMD  cruicbest  x:aa  te  <wm1  to  fc«  cottstnoiijiy  ooyafimii  ito  licirfy 
i^  aaothai'  poiot  whkb  ia  d9o  digbt  ^agre^  perf^laauss  «^«  A  4bfifft 
Iwna  after,  fi^oawg  that  .i#  laat^f  vnore  ^wig  on  weU,  P^ 
thought  it  very  safe  to  dodsa'a  thftt  Jbe  iiMiM^d  Ji^  /qvute  we4  Aiy  Aa 
%ifii  9(  Ae  y«v.  iia  3tiM  <Ma4Wifid  his  naeiiMaiKap,  jvilii  looca- 
sioDftl  setons,  cauteries,  &c.,  uotil  towards  the  close  of  the  >aaiv 
w^ieu  1;^  ^HMigbt  it  would  h%  poopar  to  lyyuplete  4u9  .civa  l^y*  a 
idbnMg  4l9se  0^  flufigv^usin.  Aooi^dM^y  ''  ha  )¥#s  Aat^iJti<tail 
wpqia  the  £^  Demnbar,  and  contittuad  ina  fltate  iof  soroaawhu* 
Uam  until  the  lat  of  January  T'lti  What!  aiept  eight  whole  da^ 
without  eafting !  Oh,  by  uo  vaeans,  gentle  reader, — 'he  was  regu- 
lariy  awoke  to  be  fed,  ate  with  a  good  appetite^  digested  weii, 
walked  tfbout  arm-in-arm  with  M.  Foissac,  ran,  leaped,  performed 
feats  of  strength^  aqd  recognized  his  old  friends  ;§  in  short,  as  M • 
£),ubpis  pithily  observes,  ''bis  sleep  existed  no  where  but^io  the 
brains  of  the  commissioners/' 

The  Qe;it  case  will  detain  us  for  9  very  short  time.  Qa^t  yi^if^ 
W  epileptic  4>atient«  and  showed  provmoti,  by  foretelliag  the  p^ 
riod  at  which  his  oeM  bt  would  occur,  £vKU*y  one  whokuiMM  tba 
facility  Md  accuracy  with  which  this  disc^ase  can  he  simulated,  or 
who  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  ;stroug  impression  or  prepoygpiaiftiu 
iabriuging  on  a  £t,  will  readily  conceive  now  these  prqpbeciep^ip^^ 
hfive  .been  accomplished;  without  attributing  them  to  aoyiUurficMf 
lous  .endowment.  His  last  prophecy,  delivered  on  the  2^  Apol^ 
was,  that  in  nine  weeks  he  should  have  a  bt,  in  three  week^  9ii»f 
go  .'mad,  ^buse  his  wife,  murder  some  one,  and  finally  recover  in 
the  month  of  Auj;Hst,  after  which  be  was  never  to  have  an  attach 
again.||  ^lu  two  days  af(er  uttering  this  prophec;^,  he  was  ruM 
over  by  a  cabriolet,  from  the  effects  of  which  accident  be  died; 
and  opr  medical  readers  will  judge  what  chance  he  had  of  ja  final 
recovery  in  a  £ew  months  when  they  learn  that  ''at  the  extremity 
of  his  plexus  choro'ides  was  a  substance,  yellow  within  and  white 
on  the  outside,  containing  small  hydatids/'^ 

Aud  MOW  for  the  great  miracle  of  looking  into  another  perspn's 
bod^',  as  performed,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee,  tliree  seve« 
r^l  times,  by  Mile.  Celine  bauvage ;  and^  by  the  way,  the  grea^st 
fiiracjies  of  faith  are  generally  performed  by  fepiiaje  disciples^ 

*  Report,  p.  163.  t  lb.  p.  l€0.  %  lb.  p.  166. 

i  lb.  p.  169^6.  H  lb.  p.  180.  ^  ib.  p.  186^ 
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4iO  Animal  Magnetiitn. 

MUe«  Cdiaei  however,  of  %rfioin  the  Report  only  wforms  vs  that 
**  she  bad  s  vweet  breath/'^  omitting  alt  notice  of  her  age»  tern- 
penunent,  prmons  state*  habitude  of  being  magnetised^  by  whom 
miEigBelMedv  and  therefore  how  far  coHusioB  was  probable,  MHe. 
Gebne^  we  say,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  somnambulism  before 
the  committee,  **  and  it  was  while  sunk  in  this  state  that  the  com- 
mittee recognized  in  her  three  times  the  facnlty  of  discoureing 
upon  the  diseases  of  other  persons  whom  she  tauehed>  and  of 
pointing  out  Ae  appropriate  remedies/'^ 

The  first  trial  of  skill  was  make  on  M.  Marc,  one  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

**  She  applied  her  hand  to  bis  forehead^  and  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  in  tlie  course  of  three  minutes  she  said,  that  the  blood  had  a  tendency 
to  the  head ;  that,  at  thai  moment,  M .  Marc  bad  pain  on  the  left  side  c^ 
this  caoUy;  that  he  often  felt  an  oppression,  especially  after  having  eaten ; 
that  he  must  often  have  a  slight  cough  ^  that  the  lower,  part  of  the 
breast  was  gorged  with  blood }  that  sometbiog  impeded  the  alimentary 
passage;  that  this  part  (pointing  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage) 
was  contracted. 

<<  We  were  anxioifs  to  learn  from  M.  Marc  whether  he  experienced  all 
that  this  somnambulist  bad  announced.  He  told  us  that,  in  reality,  be 
felt  an  o{^ression  when  he  walked  upon  leaving  the  table ;  that,  as  she  an- 
nounced, be  frequently  had  a  cough ;  and  that,  before  this  experiment,  he 
had  felt  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  but  that  he  was  not  sensible  of 
any  impediment  in  the  alimentary  passage.** — p.  184. 

**  And,"  say  the  committee,  "  we  were  atruck  with  this  analogy 
between  the  feelings  of  M.  Marc  and  the  announcement  of  Mile. 
GeHne!"  Analogy,  truly!  M.  Marc,  for  whose  personnel  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Dubois,  is  a  fat,  pursy  little  man,  with  a  yel- 
lowish tint,  and  a  short  neck.  What  wonderful  sagacity,  then,  in 
Mile.  Celine  to  ^ay  that  he  had  occasional! v  "  a  little  cough,"  and 
must  feel  an  oppression  after  a  heavy  meal  f  But  when  she  leaves 
these  vague  generalities^  she  is  all  in  error.  M.  Marc,  she  an- 
nounces, "  has,  at  this  mamenty  a  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his  cavity** 
(meaning  thereby  his  head) :  M.  Marc,  called  on  to  verify  this 
statement,  replies,  '*  th^i  before  the  experiment  he  Aac?  felt  a  pain." 
The  lady  adds,  "  something  impedes  your  alimentary  passage :" 
the  sage  replies,  "  I  am  not  sensible  of  any  impediment."  Ana- 
logy, quotha! 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  dropsical 
fbr  two  years.  Her  mesenteric  glands  were  also  much  enlarged, 
so  as  to  be  easily  felt  externally.  She  had  been  punctured  ten  or 
twelve  times  by  M.  Dupuytren,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  drawn  off  each  time.     It  is  well  known  that  M.  Dupuytren 

I .    .  ■  ■■■ —  ^      .    t.  . 

•  Bbport,  p.  18S.  t  Ibid. 
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18  in  the  kabit  of  metitioiiiDg'at  leoUire  such  retnariMble  cases  as 
occur  to  bim  in  practice;  be  covid  scarcely  fail  to  bav^>sfk>ben  of 
thia.  Had  Mile.  Celine  ever  heard  of  thecase  lalhiB^ajlinoiifh 
M.  Foissac  her  patron?  We  cauiot  answer) that  (^tiesliott;  but 
we  can  state^that  she  gave  the  identical  diagnosis  (with  additions), 
and  prescribed  the  identical  treatment,  which  M.  Dupuytren  bad 
done  before.*  Her  additions  were  **  pouches  containing  worms/' 
and  *'  at  the  bottom  of  tke  stomach,  tit  ii$  interior,  a  gland  of  Ae 
thickness  of  three  of  her  fingers."  We  should  be  glad  tx>  know 
what  gland  this  was.  However,  the  diagnosis  was  never  verified, 
for  "  the  body  was  not  opened."t 

And  this  is  offered  us  as  proof. 

The  last  case  is  equally  weak  and  inconclusive.  Mt  Hnssoti's 
report  of  it  is  as  folbws. 

**  Upon  an  occasion  of  great  delicacy,  when  very  able  physicians,  se- 
veral of  whom  are  members  of  the  academy,  had  prescribed  a  mercarial 
treatment  for  an  obstruction  (engorgement)  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
which  they  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  family  of  the  patient  under 
this  treatment,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  some  serious  consequences, 
wished  to  have  the  advice  of  a  somnambulist.  The  reporter  was  called  in 
to  assist  at  a  consultation  ^  and  he  did  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  opportunity  of  adding  to  what  the  committee  had  already  seen. 

He  found  a  young  married  woman,  Madame  La  C ,  having  the 

whole  right  side  of  the  neck  deeply  obstructed  by  a  great  congeries  of 
glands  close  upon  each  other.  One  of  them  was  opened,  and  emitted  a 
yellowish  purulent  matter. 

"Mile.  Celine,  whom  M.  Foissae  magnetised  in  presence  of -the 
reporter,  placed  herself  in  connection  with  this  patient,  and  aftrmed 
that  the  stomach  had  been  attacked  by  a  substance  Uke  pomn;  tbat  there 
was  a  slight  inflammation  of  the.  intestines  5  that,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  scrofulous  compiaiat,  which 
ought  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  it  was  at  present  j  that,  by 
following  a  soothing  treatment,  which  she  prescribed,  the  disease  would 
be  mitigated  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks.'*— pp.  187, 188. 

Now  let  us  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  above  report,  A  lady 
had  enlarged  glauds  of  the  neck;  she  was  placed  on  mercurial 
treatment,  which  was  followed  by  '*  some  serious  consequences." 
What  these  consequences  were  we  are  left  to  guess.  Suppose 
them  to  be  the  most  common  results  of  an  ill-judged  administra 
tion  of  mercury,  viz.  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  qaem- 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended  with  occasionalvomit*' 
ing,  diarrhoea,  and  of  course  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 

■  '^   ■ ' ■    ■  '  ' 

*  Neither  was  this  an  accidental  coincidence  in  prescribing  an  OFdinasjf  remedyk  The 
prescription,  as  originalljr  given  by  M.  Dnpoytren,  ihe  prescription  as  repeated  by 
MUe.  Celine>  was  **  tU  milk  rfa  goat  which  httd  6»m  rubbed  with  mercwrUtl  ointment**  f 

t  Report,  p.  lar. 
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mceof  m  mmmmbmHst.  Wkdiber  dm  nttdble  «x|iadmt  ww 
in^pTfli^  (by  a  i»agiM|jiat  or  totkiiiyiotw^,  we  mm&i  aoanoriy  s«t|p 
to  iii<|iiiii^^  M.  Hii8«ott,  of  the  loeamiittee^M  san^^  kicwMiritft- 
tioiB«  uttd  j»6<!t8  M.  jFomtic  Aodi  Mlk.iCcibie.  TlasdaMer  it  omg^ 
oettWsetiU  «p|ilie(  her  haad  oner  diffeoent  iiartf  of  die  ^tmt^  and 
aiMMMiMoes  chMe  £»cli6; 
i9t-  ^'  Tl^ti^  tine  eUMnacb  bad  been  attacked  l»y  a  auUuace  Me 

ed.  ''  Tbat  time  was  a  diigiMt  iafliwMi^iou  ^tf  ibe  iatetlinet,^ 
(diarrbcBa  i) 

3d.  ^'  That  in  the  upper  part  of  die  nack^  oo  the  fight  aide, 
di^re  was  a  9crofuiw4s  comfiawi" 

Now,  is  there  any  announcement  here  4b«t  M.  £oii8ac  oawid 
Qpit  have  made,  after  a  ttinute'a  psevious  jeyaWiina<tQa»  ^or  even 
fcfam  hearju^  4he  history  of  the  caie  \ 

Did  Mite.  Celine  leanii  Cro«u  M.Foissac  diat  adargod  gl—dfaf 
the  OQCik  ooaatitaM  a  ^*icrefMlm»  4>9mpUmd^  or  bad  sbellbis 
tePM  ako  4^y  direct  iaepiratioa  ? 

But,  for  <he  proof  of  her  |»rof>hec3r.  The  patient  died,  the 
body  mfas  ^xamned,  and  three  facts  ascertained.* 

Ist.  ^  The  raucous  liuing  of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach 
almost  entirely  destroyed ;"  a  simple  result  of  inflaminatioq. 

9A.  **  Scrofulous  or  enlarned  glands  in  the  neck ;"  this  ,was  as 
well  known  during  lifetime,  when  one  of  them  wa?  qff/^ifii^ 

dd«  "  Two  small  cavities  full  .of  pus,  proeeedi^  fr^w  ihe 
hd^enjes  €ii  the  ^of  <^*  each  of  the  itrng^r*  What  I  ia  .it  pottibk 
ihatihepalMMt  jMidvtubaioidar.phlhiais,  aad'that  liille>Colitte4)e«ar 
aaw  49f  jnaiMtianed  it,  ibacoiwe  M.  Foissae'a  aKsaliofl  was  aoC 
drown  to  4hi6  point  >by  a»y  tiling  in  the  history  of  the  case^ 

From  the  ^whale  narrative  one  of  two  t:onclu8ion8  is  necessary : 
either  Mile.  Celine  derived  her  information  in  sopie  such  way  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  xVhich  is  at  once  simple,  natural,  and  pro- 
hirble  j  or  she  obtained  it  by  the  new  sense-t— by  special  revela- 
tion; ofid  of  these  condusiom  the  committee  adopt  the  latter! 

111.  An  iH^iry  into  its  practical  utility,  we  had  proposed  as 
the  third  part  of  our  article  on  Animal  Magnetism. 

*'  Le  Magn^tisme  Animal  petit  bien  exister  sans  ^tre  utile,  mais 
rl  -fie  jE^eut  ^e  titile  8*il  n'e^iste  pasJ*^  Under  this  plea  we  might 
have  •excused  ourselves  from  saying  any  thing  on  this  head;  but 
tboi»gh  Aomel  Magnetism  does -not  extat,  there  caoHbeno  doubt 

Colqahoun's  trausladon,  which  we  hope  is  correet. 
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Wjrti»imtrittwiMimy<efccli  wubkh  a«ii6oe«Bil  imf^vkmit  may  pro* 

give  fo«r  aulbeatic  prooCi  ^  live  pmetieai  ^b  ibM  «My  t€8«M 
Akmb  magnetiBfli  in  Ihis  point  of  vmii%  wai  tbey  wtH  be  found  to 
represent  feur  dislaoct  stages  im  its  history. 

I .  The  commission  of  1 784,  in  addition  to  tbeir  pif bli^ed  Re- 
port, of  which  we  have  already  spoken^  addressed  a  private  me- 
moir f  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  serious  imiU7  to  public 
morals  consequent  on  the  employment  of  Animal  MagnetJgiR  m 
a  remedial  agent.  They  referred  to  M.  Deslon  himself,  as  jid- 
mitfmg  that  a  woman  in  a  high  state  of  magnetic  excitement  was 
not  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  was  mcapable  of  resisting 
any  attemjptts  on  her  modesty. 

As  to  Its  remedial  power  they  state,  and  this  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  Report  %  of  the  Soci^t^  Roy  ale  de  M6deciiie4 
''  li  ji'y  a  poguU  de^uerisons  x6eUes,  les  iraitenMMs  «oiit  &irt  kMigs 
cit  iofrmtMQuau'' 

^.  The  iO&cts  of  M^-  Ptt9Hi6gttr'<  aoniBanhiilisfli  we  hame  aL- 
nead^  noliGed. 

S.  M«  PelMn  states  Afit  lie  bad  verified  hie  observatioM  *i<e- 
apectiffig  die  tranaposkion  of  Ae  senses  on  no  less  than  ei^ 
eatifcptic  patients.  Now  ftat  4n  a  very  few  years  iie  should^ 
bave  seen  so  many  instances  of  a  complaint  which  is  so  rare  that 
few  physicians  see  even  a  single  case,  will  appear  extraordinary, 
until  we  remember  with  what  facility  nervous  diseases  are  propa- 
gated by  imitation,  and  bow  readily  a  delicate  person^ paedisposad 
lo  such  4in.affecjtion9  would  begin  .to  exUbit  «ay  Mtonderful  a^p*^ 
Uim  often  apoken  ^  and  .BAMoh  'dwek  on  in  her  fttmetto^.  ^'  Oib 
pauk  ^nc  diffe  «qiie  P6libin  ivea  iui  wAMe  awtoar  die  hti  mme 
ifiUmie  de  cakdapak.'^^ 

4.  To  «how  Aat  magnetism  has  4ofi^  none  of  its  ^dangercHis 

Jnablies  in  the  present  day,  we  quote  the  foHowing  'from  Mr. 
luss^ll's  Ttmr  in  iSrermany,  n  trodk  which  we  always  read  with 
renewed  pleasure  for  tbe  accuracy  of  its  facsts  and  the  soundness 
of  its  observations. 


*  The  results  of  mai^etic  trettoieiU  bave  un^ubtedly  fvniisbcd  us  writb  oew  .views 
as  to  the  extent  of  power  possessed  b^  the  irnagination  over  our  orgaoUatioii ;  but  as 
this  is  not  among  the  pomts  on  which  its  supporters  rest  its  claims  to  utiHly,  we  may 
be  excused  entering  upon  it,  particniarly  as  it  «»oukl  iead^is  iwto^tie  geneml  tmui- 
deration  of  the  influence  of  mind  on  matter — a  subject  so  extensive  as  to  require  a 
volume  rather  than  the  few  lines  we  could  introduce  towards  the  end  of  an  article  which 
has  already  grown  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

■\  Rapport  Secret  sur  le  MceBi6fisme,  T^dig^  par  ^ailly,  1784.  To  be  found  in 
Bertrand,  Montegre,  and  other  collections  of  papers  relating  lo  magnetism. 

I  Rapport  des  Commissaures  de  la  Soci^l6  Royale  de  M^ecine.    Paris,  1784. 

i  Bertrand,  du  Mag.  An. 
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444  Afiimal  Magnetism. 

'^  A  melancboly  iustauce  o£  the  pernickms  resolts  to  whkb  this  may 
lead  was  still  the  subject  of  (general  coavemtion  wImd  I  arriireil  at  Ber- 
lin.    The  principal  actor  in  die  affair  was  Dr.  W ,  the  great  apostle 

of  the  doctrine  in  Prussia^  and  moreover  a  professor  in  the  Univensity. 
The  unfortunate  victim  was  a  young  lady  of  very  respectable  family- 
She  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  apartments  in  which  the  doc- 
tor performs  the  magnetical  process  on  a  number  of  patients^  in  presence 
of  each  other;  and  it  is  at  once  a  very  decisive  and  intelligible  fact*  in 
that  science,  that  females  are  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  subjects  for 
its  exercise," 

Several  experiments,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  were 
gone  through  for  her  satisfaction. 

" The  lady  departed,  still  in  doubt;  but  these  amusing  scenes  had  so 
far  shaken  her  original  scepticism,  that  the  magician  easily  prevailed 
upon  her  to  arrive  at  certainty,  by  having  the  truth  displayed  in  her  own 
person.         ♦         *         *         » 

**  To  the  poor  girl  conviction  and  min  came  together :  a  miscreant 
could  find  little  difficulty  in  abusing  the  mental  imbecility  which  must 
always  accompany  such  voluptuous  fanaticism.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  miserable  and  disgusting  circumstances  wbicfa  fbUowed» 
Excess  of  villainy  brought  the  whole  a&ir  before  a  court  of  justice  and 
the  Prussian  public*  It  was  clear  that  what  was  to  become  Ibe  living 
witness  of  their  guilt  had  met  with  foul  play»  and  the  enraged  fathar 
preferred  against  the  professor  an  accusation  of  a  crime  which  is  next  to 
murder,  or  rather  which  threatened  a  double  murder.  The  judges  ordered 
the  recipes  of  certain  medicines  which  the  doctor  had  administered  to  the 
lady  to  be  submitted  to  three  medical  gentlemen  for  their  opinion.    The 

report  of  these  gentlemen  rendered  it  impossible  to  convict  Dr.  W 

of  having  used  the  drugs  directly  for  his  infamous  purpose;  but,  as  In 
certain  circumstances,  their  indirect  operation  would  lead  to  the  same 
issue,  the  professional  persons  gave  it  as  their  opinion  thnt  the  professor 
was  bound  to  explain  on  what  grounds  he  had  administered  nedicines  of 
a  most  suspicious  elass,  in  circumstances  where  no  prudent  medical  naD 
would  have  prescribed  them.  The  man  did  not  choose  to  do  himself  tbi# 
justice;  the  court  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 

nim  of  the  direct  cbarses.     Professor  W has  lost  bis  character,  but 

retains  his  chair." — vcu.  i.  p.  102. 

Were  it  not  for  Uie  occurrence  of  such  scenes  as  those^  wie 
would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  M.  Hoffmano's  mo/-* 
^'  Ceux  qui  s'acharnent  contre  le  magn6tisoie  ont  bieu  tort}  car, 
s'il  n'est  pas  vrai,  il  est  au  moins  bien  plaisant." 

And  with  this  observation  we  leave  \U 
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Art.  VIII. — Gallerie  zu  Shakspeare*s  Dramatischen  Werken.  In 
Umrissen,  erfunden  und  gestochen  von  Moritz  Retzsch.  Zweite 
Lieferung. — Macbeth.  XIII  Blatter.  Mit  C.  A.  Bottiger's 
Andeutungen  und  den  szenischen  Stellen  des  Textes,  (Retzsch's 
Outlines  to  Sbakspeare.  Second  Series. — Macbeth.  13  plates.) 
Leipzig,  1833.  Folio. 

Outline  is  drawing  without  shadow  or  colour.  It  is  the  sculp- 
tor's  sketch, — the  natural  language  in  which  he  expresses  his 
ideas  upon  paper.  It  addresses  the  eye  through  the  medium  of 
form  alone.  Its  power  therefore  is  the  lowest  of  any  in  the  arts 
of  design,  exceptmg  only  Silhouette,  which  has  no  details,  and 
represents  objects,  (as  it  were)  in  their  profile  section.  Outline 
admits  of  the  indication  of  form,  substance,  distance,  and  motion. 
In  representing  the  bas-relief,  and  even  the  round  figures  of  sculp- 
ture,  its  capability  is  almost  perfect.  All  that  can  be  effected  by 
sculpture  in  addressing  the  understanding  and  imagination,  may 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  outline.  The  eye  is  not  satisfied 
kf  the  substantial  relief  and  solidity  of  the  sculptured  marble, 
btit  it  is  fiuciiNited  by  the  elegance  of  contour,  and  the  subtle 
inHe%umn  of  the  flowing  outline  itself.  In  delineating  the  forms, 
composition,  and  expression  of  a  fine  painting  too,  its  powers 
are  wonderful,  considering  how  much  of  the  pictorial  effect  is 
lost  by  the  absence  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  A  sense  of  the 
imperfect  and  limited  power  of  outline,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  pleasure  it  excites.  The  surprise  that  so  much 
should  be  accomplished  by  means  apparently  so  simple,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  scantiness  of  the  labour  with  the  abundance 
of  the  fancy  displayed,  greatly  enhance  our  admiration  of  the 
mrtnt's  skill.  As  in  the  instance  of  the  first  slight  sketch  of  the 
painter,  our  imagination  fills  up  the  imperfect  outline  with  the 
colours  and  effects  of  nature,  and  embodies  the  faint  indication 
with  the  animated  realities  of  life.  The  trees  wave  in  the  breeze, 
the  sun  bums  in  the  heavens,  or  the  moon  sheds  her  mild  light; 
the  costumes  assume  the  splendours  of  colour  and  material; 
and  a  picture  is  formed  by  fancy  in  the  mind's  eye,  which  sur- 
passes in  beauty  what  the  painter  himself  could  realize  on  the 
canvas.  All  these,  the  artist  who  traces  the  delicate  outline  on  the 
copper  with  the  needle  has  a  share  in  producing;  although  the 
means  are  not  apparent,  and  scarcely  the  intention,  except  to  the 
discriminating  eye.  Even  these  indications  of  pictures  have  an 
ensemble.  The  eye  is  at  oifce  strtick  with  a  certain  effect  of  the 
relief  of  objects,  and  the  gradation  of  distances,  or  keeping,  as 
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it  is  technically  termed^ — as  well  as  by  the  beauty  of  the  forms 
and  their  jvrangeaient. 

Retzsch  is  the  first  artist  of  the"  present  tine,  who  has  availed 
himself  of  outline  to  deliseaCe  conptete  pictures',  but  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  as  oM  as  the  origin  of  drawing.  It  was  the  first, 
and  for  a  time  the  only  mode  of  delineation.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  of  the  ofd  painters,  Giotto  and  Crmabue,  employed  it 
with  wonderful  success.  They  modelled  also ;  and  hence  their 
exact  knowledge  of  form,  and  dbe  pciwer  of^tlwir  owlliae.  Albtit 
Durer'f  style^  more  perhaps  iban  tint  c£  tmy  elkar  cif  iba  ffmt 
■MMlerf,  af>pf(»acbed  the  charadtr  of  outline  ki  Ae  JkAwiAtm 
of  (owm,  and  the  elaborate  nakiag  ool  of  details.  He  Mk  behind 
biai  aaaay  works  in  ootlin0«  Uia  picturet  tacm  like  fiasahwl 
eotfees  coloored  awl  shadowed  afterwardt.  The  dMoeeiyef 
ebiavoacliffw  in  peiaiing  waa  ai^  era  in  the  art,  from  whick  Ike 
proaaintnce  of  oodsne  iai  paialilig  dalet  its  ilee^ne.  TbeaeeAtt, 
tiK  fmwm  of  electa  were  developed  by  aaeans  of  ligkl  aed  sbadr; 
aad  the  oollioe  became  as  a  aaere  skeleton  or  firaniowovk  of  dw 
deaigii,  to  be  clodied  by  the  aaere  attractive  beneliea  of  cdoor 
and  eiect.  Retzacb  has  taken  Ibe  works  of  bis  gycat  conntryaMm 
Albert  Dumr,  the  Glerman  Raphael,  for  hie  model;  while  be 
naay  have  deriWd  the  bint  of  the  ^cacy  of  pure  and  siatple  o«t^ 
line,  and  adopted  the  practice  of  it,  froiB  the  benntifnl  designs  of 
Flaaman  in  illustration  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Dante^  Sbc  Albeit 
Dnrtsr  ia  the  source  of  bis  inspiration.  Many  of  bia  figoreo  nny 
be  tmced  to  bis  master.  From  bim  be  learnt  to  make  a  painter's 
Use  of  tbe  capabilities  of  outline*  The  painter  has  fiar  greater  and 
nMits  numerons  difiicnltiea  to  overcome  than  the  sciUplor.  who 
designs  babitaally  witb  reference  to  tbe  marble,  and  hia  oatUne  is 
nMre  complicaled  and  charged  witb  detail.  But  for  FlnHaan's 
ontiinesy  however^  we  shonid  not  probably  kwm  had  tbdee  of 
Retzsch.  Tbey  are  utterly  dissimilar  in  tfaur  sid^cts^  the  mode 
of  treatment,  and  style  of  tbe  artist.  They  have  only  one  quality 
in  eomtnoa^  and  that  is  tbe  use  of  onttine.  FlaxmaaV  style  6 
eaSentially  sculptural ;  Retssdi's  pictori^.  The  compositioBs  ef 
tbe  great  English  sculptor  are  severely  classical,  bis  oMinner  oeoe» 
sionaliy  pedantic  in  its  simplicity,  and  bis  outline  iigid«  He 
seemed  as  if  working  a  problem,  to  prove  by  demonstration  of 
bow  few  lines  a  draped  figure  might  be  composed:  be  resolved 
drawing  into  its  first  elements.  The  Geraum  ardst  bail  a  fine 
feeling  for  ideal  beauty  in  bis  naked  figures,  and  a  sculptural 
taste  for  tbe  pure  outline  of  classical  forms ;  but  his  style  is  ornate; 
bis  outline  delicate,  free,  flowing  and  vmious^  with  subtle  inflesuons, 
and  revelliag  in  the  intricacies  of-  detail.     Flaxman's  designs  be* 
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kmg  ta  tbeTttMficWy  Rett»di^9  to  flMrooitfp^sito  ovdtv^lT  Ike  ^imk 
May  b6  aHowe4.  He  ie  not  the  leN  erigim)^  l^canse  Vhnmm 
pttt^ijA  hifiiy  but  beeaoee  Albert  Ddrer  svpptieil  him  iritb  «Mrte« 
fM  Mid  originarteit  hie  e^le.  Fbtmeni's  de^gne  Might  be  lealiaMl 
in  biM»relief ;  Relzscb^e  wouki  refoire  alto  telm^Of  WKt  then  wouM 
need  to  be  tranrfated  into  tke  phrase  ef  sculptwe. 

The  fiiM  wMrk  ef  RetoMh  w«b  hie  detigm  from  the  Fami  ef 
€k>etbe„  whieh  at  onee  sfeeaped  hie  fmme.  Hie  MeyhietepWrlea 
#e9  moftky  the  phantom  erestion  of  Goethe;  it  is  tm  gemru^ 
In  face,  manner,  and  costume  it  is  consntevi:  k  standi  elens 
99  the  etideoce  of  hie  ovif  inatilj  and  powers  df  hivention*  His 
Fenat  aMi  Mergetel  aire^  at  efanraclefs,  insipid  and  ohanieterleaa» 
Yet  the  simple  gtnc^  of  Margaret,  the  manly  elognoee  of  Faaeli 
the  inffoeent  fraftknese  of  their  looke,  the  rcAned,  yet  Mapte 
iMraty  ef  tbtvr  eititndee.  Mending  the  roBMaitic,  die  chwicnl,  and 
fb«^  Mdural,  all  eombise  to  expveea  the  seniiaataat  of  tbdr  poo« 
tieaf  erealor.  Mergarct  in  her  4«oet  bediohaaahery  arranging  her 
bair,  or  admiring  the  presents  of  her  io¥cr;  or  jp^seimly  aCamlhig 
hff  her  yonthfi^  formi  contraating  with  the  igore  of  the  c4d 
erone  >  it  an  eoMinalaen  of  beauty^  fragile  and  graceful  as  n 
fiewer^  In  the  teenee  with  her  lover  in  the  garden^  plnchinf  the 
Aower  I  in  the  summer'-lKMise^^meeting  hit  ar&nt  kiss  and  eaaoraee 
with  the  eonlidtog  abaDdomnent  of  a  maoden't  firsi  lore;  we 
fail  the  waon  of  nothing  to  renbze  the  poet's  descriptieo.  Where 
ilw  ia  teen  sitting  ckgieeted  at  her  apinniag-^heel^  or  kneeling  in 
an  agony  of  remorte  and  repentance  before  the  atatue  of  the 
Virgin)  or  flting  Ou  her  face  in  the  prison  in  the  deadly  anguiah 
aS  deapnir^-^in  each  and  all  of  these  the  sentiment  of  paasion  it 
expretsed:  but  less'by  the  face#  than  the  form  and  altittide.  If 
we  had  a  donbt>  her  look  in  the  latt  scene^  where  Fantt  ia  lending 
her  out  of  the  priton,  would  be  a  convincing  proofs  Retaaeh't 
fDTte  is  the  romantic  and  picture»que«  His  delmeationa  are  em^ 
nanttj  graphic.  His  scenes  are  dramnticy  but  not  hie  cbaradertL 
Jk9  regn#da  oberacter^  he  dealt  in  ganeralitiea  only.  His  peraona 
wnM  Individttnlity^  Hit  power  of  expretaioti  is  limited  to  the 
delineatioli  of  a  general  olaat  of  emotionti  in  pertona  of  differeat 
tetf,  age  Und  condition*  He  can  depict  a  tingle  teotiaaent  mr 
feeling;  aa  grief»  joy,  rage,  lorei  &€<;  but  bo  caHnot  embody  !» 
dividual  character* 

Jn  the  romantic  of  Schiller*  ReUtcb  it  more  at  home  than 
in;  the  imaginative  creations  of  Goethe.  His  illuttrationt  of 
Fridotm  are  among  the  moat  perfect  of  hit  workt.  The  modett 
atid  youthful  air  of  the  pagei  the  commanding  elegance  of  the 
lady  I  tbe.gallant  form  and  bearing  of  her  knightly  husband;  w^ 
the  pictnresque  figures  of  the  labourers  of  the  iron  foundry^  with 
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tbeir  .wiU^  h9lf<^Baviige.  looks,  are  admirably  depicted.  The  unky 
of  the  ^tQTji^^ivcl  the  natural  progression  of  the  incidentt,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  illustration;  and  the  artist  has  showa 
great  skill  and  feUcity  in  selecting  the  best  points  for  deUneation* 
In  all  his  works^  but  in  these  especiallyi  you  read  the  story  in  the 
pictures*  The  scene  where  the  villain,  who  has  plotted  the 
destruction  of  the  page,  and  is  ensnared  in  his  own  toil,  is 
thrust  into  the  furnace,  is  wonderful  for  the  truth  and  vigour  of 
the  drawing.  You  see  which  muscles  are  in  action^  and  which 
in  repose.     The  group  is  perfect. 

The  F^ht  of  the  Dragon  is  equally  picturesque,  but  the  aub* 
jeot  is  less  interesting,  and  our  associations  with  St.  George  iaod 
the.  Dragon  tend  to  vulgarize  the  story.  .  The  scene  where  the 
knight  is  in  the  smith's  forge,  directing  the  workmen,  is  admirable* 
The  action  of  the  workman,  who  is  pointing  out  what  has  be«a 
done;  the  iutentness  of  the  two  men  engaged  in  fitting  on  the  tail 
of  the  mockrdragon,  and  the  two  others  who  are  looking  up  from 
their  work,  are  true  to  the  life.  The  old  man  describing  his  loss, 
and  the  startled  shejAerd,  are  equally  good,  in  his  dehneations 
of  ac^,  Retzsch  is  very  happy.  His  peasants  and  labourers  too 
are  grandly  picturesque.  Theirs  is  the  wiMness  of  unsophisti- 
cated «atUfe.  His  power  of  drawing  is  strikingly  shown  in  tii(em« 
His  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  its  action  seems  to  be 
peife^;  whether  the  form  is  naked  or  clothed;  aerial,  as  in  bis 
spoils  and  |^ii;  savage  and  wild,  as  in  his  labourers;  nmple  and 
booiely*  as  m  his  peasants;  elegant  and  courtly,  as  in  his  ladies 4 
or  gdllait  and  soldierly,  as  in  his  knights.  His  figures  are  all 
firinly  planted  on  their  legs  in  repose,  and  well  balanc^  in  action* 
His  choice  of  attitudes  is  felicitous,  and  they  are  mostly  of  the 
siflipieat  kind*  His  costumes  are  picturesque  in  the  highest  de» 
greek  .  Jle  flings  his  loose  draperies  with  that  freedom  aiMi  variety 
obtervabie  in  the  old  painters,  and  he  arranges  the  folds  of  close 
dreases  aoas  to  show  the  pby  of  the  limbs  beneath.  In  his  access 
•Mries  be  is  veiy  inventive,  and  shows  fine  taste,  especially  where 
the  aoene  is  laid,  in  Germany.  In  his  groups  you  see  a  skilful  adap^ 
tatioB  of  t|ke<8ciMptural  stj4e  to  pictorial  pi«rpopes.  This,  wbidi 
would  be  pedantic  in  a  painting,  is  neoessary  in  an  outline.  The 
two  lovers  in  tbe  alcove,  in  the  illustrations  of  Schiller's  Sojijg  of 
the  Belip  resemble,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  forms,  the  beaittifi^ 
antiqae  g«oup  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Retzsch  does  not  scnijde 
to  ai|ail  hifiMolf  of  the  creations  of  sculpture  and  painting.  He 
adnpte  A0m  wherever  they  are  appropriale  to  his  purpone. 
Htt4om  not  confine  himself  to  the  works  of  Albert  Durer.  In 
the  Circle  of  Hours  and  of  Seasons  in  Ae  S&9^  oftiie  Bell,  we 
•see  some  of  the  forms  of  Guido.    Here  i^n  we  admire  the 
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action  of  the  workmen  carrying  billets  of  wood  and  bars  of 
nuetaU  and  flinging  them  on  the  fire,  or  testing  the  metal  of  the 
bell  ;  and  the  effusion  of  joy  in  the  recognition  of  the  long 
absent  son  by  his  parents.  In  the  use  of  all  the  *'  appHattce# 
and  means"  of  art  Retzsch  is  accomplished.  The  war  horses 
and  armour  of  the  knight;  the  costume  of  the  court  and  the 
village;  dogs,  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandrjr, 
&c.;  the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  and  of  the  baronial  castle^ 
ar^  all  delineated  with  equal  gusto.  He  makes  his  accessaries 
aid  in  telling  the  story  as  well  as  in  describing  the  localibr.  The 
repetition  of  the  interior  of  Margaret's  bed-chamber  exactly  a^ 
before,  made  her  various  feelings  more  strikingly  apparent.  Ai| 
artist  with  less  faith  in  the  virtue  of  simplicity  might  not  have 
ventured  on  this  iteration.  Again,  we  see  the  bell  in  motion,  and 
almost  hear  its  sound,  all  through  the  narrative  of  the  events  it 
commemorates.  The  Sori^  of  tf^  Bell  is  the  last  work  of  Retzicfa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  illustrations  of  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  the 
most  varions  in  its  interest,  though  it  has  not  the  passion  and 
intensity  of  Faust,  nor  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  Frtdolin. 

We  now  turn  to  Retzsch's  illustrations  of  our  own  great 
poet,  in  which  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than 
m  any  of  his  preceding  attempts.  Shakspeare  is  the  most  trying 
touchstone  of  an  artist's  powers;  for  no  poet  or  dramatist  that 
ever  wrote  impresses  so  vividly  upon  the  retina  of  the  mind,  (so 
to  speak,)  the  individual  character  of  his  creations ;  and  althoagb 
we  cannot  define  the  impression  ourselves,  a  glance  satisfies  us  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  painter  who  attempts  it  It  is  not 
the  form,  complexion,  age,  feature  or  costume,  but  the  soul  look- 
ing out  at  the  eyes,  the  disposition  influencing  the  bearing,  that 
reveal  to  us  the  poet's  creations.  If  the  artist  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  sympathizes  with  the  ideal  character,  and  has  perfect 
skill  in  his  art,  he  will  be  able  to  embody  the  heroes  and  heroines 
that  Shakspeare  drew,  but  not  otherwise.  That  Retzsch  has 
failed,  is  not  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding  the  aid  of  a  literal 
tranrfation  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  into  German,  and  the  enligh^ 
ened  criticism  of  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck,  Shakspeare  cannot 
bei  folly  understood  by  him.  It  is  a  truism  that  no  author  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  one  not  intimately  conversant  with 
the  language  in  which  he  writes.  How  few  are  there  compara- 
tively of  our  own  countrymen  who  really  and  completely  com- 
prehend the  powers  and  extent  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  or  |ier- 
fectly  sympathize  with  his  characters  !  It  requires  a  poefs  mind 
to  understand  a  poet's  works.  Shakspeare's  creations  are  nni- 
versal;  they  belong  to  all  humanity,  and  are  for  all  time;  bnt  it 
requires  a  native  familiarity  with  the  mode  in  which  their  idio- 
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8yncracie»  are  developed^  the  fomiliar  illustrations  be  employs, 
and  even  the  very  accessaries  of  the  scene,  for  these  all  tend  to 
throw  out  the  character,  and  insensibly  convey  the  association  of 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  reader.  The  turn  of 
a  phrase,  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  an  allusion  to  national 
customs,  bears  upon  the  passion  and  feeling  of  the  character. 
£ven  ajt  this  time,  many  passages  are  obscured  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  day.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
bar  to  the  success  of  Retzsch  as  an  illustrator  of  Shakspeare. 
It  did  not  require  the  attempt  to  prove  his  incapacity  to  emibody 
individual  and  mental  character.  It  is  not  merely  because  tbe 
language  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  the  customs  and  habits 
of  his  country,  and  the  modes  of  mind  of  the  people  are  different, 

,  that  he  has  failed ;  but  from  want  of  sufficient  power  of  ima- 
gination. He  never  sees  deeper  than  tlie  outside.  The  vivid- 
ness of  his  perception  so  far  is  proved  by  every  design  he  has 
made.  He  has  a  nice  apprehension  of  physical  and  external 
character,  beauty  of  form,  grace  of  position,  fitness  in  costunu^ 
and  accessaries.  His  feeling  for  the  picturesque  is  strong  and 
lively,  and  he  has  a  bias  of  taste  in  favour  of  the  romantic.  In 
these  subjects  and  scenes  he  is  at  home.  He  should  have 
chosen  Spenser  to  illustrate,  instead  of  Shakspeare.  The  gal- 
lant  knights,  the  beauteous  virgins,  the  malevolent  beldamea» 
the  sprites,  and  impersonations  of  passions,  would  be  delicious 
food  for  his  fancy.  He  would  revel  in  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  enchanted  world  of  the  poet.  If  there  is  a  German 
translation  of  Spenser,  we  hope  Retzsch  will  read  it,  and  he  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  help  illustrating  it.  The  pictorial  beauties 
of  Spenser,  especially  his  rich  combinations  of  colour,  which 
he  luxuriates  in  and  paints  with  words  as  vividly  as  Titian  or 
Rembrandt  with  colours  and  chiaroscuro,  have  been  set  forth  in 
a  kindred  feeling  by  a  poet  of  our  own  day  and  country,  who  has 
set  the  breathing,  glowing  pictures  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  frames 
of  sjlvor  for  painters  to  copy  from. 

Retzsch  has  as  yet  illustrated  only  two  of  the  plays  of  Shak-* 
speare,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Of  the  former,  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects were  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  an  early  number  of  this 

journal:*  the  latter,  after  a  long  interval  of  five  years,  haf  just 
made  its  appearance,  with  the  singularity  of  a  dedication  to  a 
deceased  royal  patron  by  a  deceased  publisher,  which  we  think 
might  have  been  as  well  suppressed.f     In  this,  as  well  as  in  tbe 

•  No.  IV.  p.  697. 

.  t  In  18;^,  Mr.  Fleischer  had  the  honour  to  preieiil  a  copy  of  the  lUudraiiimscfHamUi^ 
printed  op  vejlum,  to  King  George  IV.  at  Windsor;  and  in  commenioration  of  that 
circumstance,  his  Majesty*  was  pleased  to  express  a  wish  that  the  artist  should  niak« 
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Hamlei,  we  find  th^  same  qualities  exhibited  which  RetzlM^h  bad 
taught  us  to  admire ;  but  in  this  also  the  artist  has  proved  himself 
unequal  to  bis  task.  The  supernatural  influenced  in  Hamki  and 
Macbeth  probably  led  him  to  select  these  two  plays  as  theflrst  suIk 
jects  of  his  Illustrations,  He  seems  to  revel  in  the  visions  of  th# 
Hartz  mountains,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  in  the  festivitiel  of  the 
village,  and  the  gaieties  and  gallantries  of  war  and  the  chace.  He 
has  ample  scope  for  his  love  of  demonism  and  the  mystic  inMacbeih  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  of  the  pageantry  of  the  supernatural 
world  than  in  Hamlet,  he  had  better  chante  of  success.  But  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the  principal 
characters ;  nay,  that  he  has  totally  misunderstood  them.  Macbedi 
is  a  man  naturally  of  an  honest  disposition,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
faithftil  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  the  murder.  But  being  imagi>- 
native  and  weak-minded,  he  is  dazzled  by  his  successes  and  unex- 
pected honors.  He  indulges  in  those  waking  dreams  of  future 
greatness,  which  Shakspeare  has  shadowed  forth  in  the  spells  and 
prophecies  of  the  witches ;  and  is  tempted  by  the  fiend  Ambitibo» 
of  which  his  wife  may  be  said  to  be  an  impersonation  ;  be  at  last 
commits  the  murder,  almost  out  of  shame  at  his  fearing  to  do  what 
he  had  meditated ;  and  he  pursues  his  course  of  cringe  out  of 
sheer  desperation,  and  lest  he  should  lose  what  he  had  staked  hip 
happiness  to  gain.  By  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  he  hopes 
to  justify  himself.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  weakness,  and  the  tool  of 
his  wife's  ambition.  His  remorse  begins  before  he  had  done  the 
deed ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  is  the  prey  of  his  guilty  coi^ 
•cience,  which  hunts  him  into  new  crimes.  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  widi  whom  ambition  is  a  ruling  principle.  Het' 
undaunted  resolution  and  strength  of  purpose  are  equal  to  the 
power  of  her  will  and  her  firmness  of  nerve.  Her  physical  nature 
is  as  hard  and  insensible,  as  his  is  yielding  and  sensitive.  She  is 
a  great  character^  destitute  of  goodness — a  sublime  criminal.  She 
merges  all  consideration  of  the  means  in  the  end  to  be  attained. 
She  is  inaccessible  to  remorse.  Her  conscience  only  wakes  when 
her  will  is  impotent,  and  her  senses  sleep.  The  boldness  and 
loftiness  of  her  guilt  towers  above  the  reach  of  fear.  She  k 
raised  above  the  little  vanities  and  foibles  not  only  of  hersexy  but 
of  ordinary  human  nature.  We  associate  with  our  ideas  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  a  woman  of  physical  grandeur,  with  masculine  features, 
and  with  a  commanding  air,  arising  from  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  natural  superiority,  as  well  as  from  an  habitual  sense  and 
exercise  of  power.  Hers  is  a  bad  nobility  of  wickedness.   Retzsch's 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windior  the  next  subject  of  hit  Illustrations.  We  think  that  It 
would  have  been  matter  of  recret  had  the  suggestion  been  complied  with.  The  Eng- 
lish noimrch  died  in  1830,  and  the  Oennan  publ'isher  in  189f  • 
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LMfyMaobedi  is  not  the  same  person  throughout.    He  does  not 
tppter  to  have  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  character  or  per^ 
son  he  intended  to  delineate.    She  is  at  best  a  subtle,  malevolent 
boMewHe.    His  Macbeth  too  is  merely  a  stalwart  chieftain,  brutal 
and^ferciGious  in  bi»  aspect — a  common-place  physical  villain :  not 
one  whose  nature  would  be  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience ; 
or  who  would  pay  much  heed  to  the  prophetic  greeting  of  the 
witches.    The  witches  are  finely  draped,  *'  and  look  not  like  the 
tababilAiiO  of  earth;"  but  their  beards  and  whiskers  are  too  mas- 
culine even  for  these  beldames.    The  artist  introduces  them  finely. 
Tbey  liCterally  *^  hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air"  towards  the 
b«tlie«    They  half*tread  the  ground,  and  half-float  in  the  cloud  of 
faponr;  and  one  can  fancy  the  weeds  rank  and  the  grass  withered 
benetflh  their  feet.     In  the  scene  where  they  greet  Macbeth^  the 
effect  would  have  been  more  impressive  had  they  been  aQ  repi^* 
seffted  in  the  same  action,  ^'  each  at  once  her  choppy  fyoiger  laying 
upon  her  skinny  lips."    The  look  of  Macbeth  is  rather  more  that  of 
•defiance  than  of  surprise.    Banquo's  look  of  scrutiny  is  good,  but 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  Macbeth.     In  the  scene  before 
Matbeth's  caatle,  the  guest  of  summer,  ''the  temple-hauntinj; 
martlet,"  is  not  forgotten.    Like  the  sweet  passage  in  the  play,  it 
makes  one  almost  feel  *'  Heaven's  breath  smell  wooingly."    Mac- 
bctli's  look  and  attitude  in  the  dagger  scene  are  too  studied  and 
theatafcal.     The   *'  air-drawn  dagger,"  low  to  his  grasp,  and 
pointitig  to  where  Duncan  sleeps,  is  a  good  idea.    His  action  while 
atabbing  the  king,  with  one  hand  over  the  mouth  of  Duncan,  and 
tfie  other  telling  that  he  had  that  moment  driven  the  dageer  into 
liis  breast,  and  bis  look  of  terror,  are  finely  portrayed.    His  hair 
oA  end  and^ming  mustachios,  however,  are  rather  exces^ve. 
Retasch  is  apt  to  overdo  these  little  aids  to  effect,  out  of  an  extreme 
love  of  the  picturesque.     He  is  too  profuse  also  in  the  introduc* 
lion  of  phantoms  and  demons.    In  this  scene  they  are  out  of  place. 
Such  mystic  acces^ries,  however,  are  in  German  taste,    liady 
M^beth,  who  is  here  seen  through  an  open  door,  wants  gran- 
deur of  character;  but  she  has  that  mixture  of  self-possession, 
eagerness,  and   apprehension,  which  would  be  natural  to  her 
ieelin^.     The  grooms  are  stirring  in  their  slumber;  and  one 
stretches  out  his  hand  with  the  powerlessness  of  sleep,  as  though 
to  prevent  the  deed  that  is  being  perpetrated.     The  murder  of 
Baa!iqtto  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  work.    The  murderers  have  an  ultra- 
'viNanous  aspect.     The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo  is  the 
grandest  idea  of  any.     His  shadowy  figure,  and  that  mute  appeal 
to  Macbeth,  are  awful,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shakspeare.    Mac- 
beth^s  look,  however,  is  one  of  surprise  and  terror,  not  of  con- 
science-stricken fear.    The  guests,  whispering  and  looking  asto<r 
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nisbed  and  alarmed,   are   very   natural.     In   the  scene   in   the 
witches*  cave,  the  *'  gorgons,  hydras  and  chimeras  4ife/'  ue  mom 
in  keeping.     The  procession  of  kings  looks  visionary  and  un- 
earthly.    Banquo,  however,  is  not  so  effective  bare*.    His  quiet 
took  is  impressive,  but  it  is  not  the  ghastly  snub  of  eKuUatioft 
described  by  Shakspeare.     The  expression  of  Lady  Macbeth  in 
the  sleep-walking  scene  is  finely  imagined ;  her  atraining  €jy0»  V€ 
rivetted  on  the  damned  spot,  which  she  vainly  essays  to  rub  out; 
and  she  appears  to  walk  with  hurried  strides*    This  is  a  new  and 
more  striking  picture  than  the  vacant  gaze  and  the  gbding,  st«p 
which  we  have  been  used  to  on  the  stage.     Her  hair  is  somawbat 
too  profuse ;  and  its  hanging  in  loose  untangled  tresses  is  tbeatrkaU 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  disorder  of  her  thoughts.   We  iik^  the 
scrutinizing  look  of  the  physician,  and  the  mournful  aapect  of  the 
vrai ting-maid.   But  why  should  the  very  lamp  Ae  has  hrii«gbt  be 
made  to  look  like  a  demon?    This  diabolixation  of  accessaries  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  German  horrors,  but  not  with  tbe.soeilfis  of 
Shakspeare.     1  he  character  and  expression  of  the  persons  of  tbe 
scene  should  render  such  trifles  impertinent.     Maobeth'a  action, 
in  the  scene  where  the  messenger  brings  him  word  of  tbe  ap- 
proach of  the  moving  wood,  is  not  expressive  enough  of  ^ootfti^t 
and  sudden  rage.     He  is  not  striking  the  man,  but  arguing  with 
him,  and  looks  as  though  he  were  disputing  with  an  eqii4i»  in- 
stead of  spurning  an  inferior.     The  last  scene  of  tbe  dteiiyi.of 
Macbeth  is  too  like  one  of  the  ^  terrific  combats''  afc  Astiey's; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  visions  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  fifes 
an  unreal  character  to  the  scene.    Throughout^  indeed,  iW#.  are 
made  sensible  that  these  are  studied,  elaborate  and  ornate  pic- 
tures, like  stage  tableaux,  rather  than  stirring  realities.     The  cos- 
tumes and  accessaries  overlay  the  spirit.    This  is  an  ermr  which 
an  artist  of  high  intellectual  powers  would  never  fall  into;  he 
would  instinctively  shun  it,  or  rather,  his  imagination  would  le- 
ceive  so  vivid  an  impress  from  studying  the  play,  that  the  frippf^ry 
and  gewgaws  of  the  stage  would  sink  into  nothingness,  or  at  least 
keep  their  places  as  subordinate  and  accessorial  aids  to  the  pic- 
torial representation.    The  accessaries  in  these  designs  of  Retzsch 
are  too  prominent,  and  not  always  appropriate.     We  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  fanciful  character  given  to  the  armour  and  dresses 
of  Scotland,  because  they  would  be  of  minor  importance  were  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  persons  truly  given;  and  as  tbia  is  not 
the  case,  we  fall  back  upon  the  picturesque,  and  allow  a  li^nse 
6f  arrayment,  as  at  a  theatre.     Retzsch  has  given  a  staae  varsion 
of  Macbeth,  and  as  such  we  admire  and  applaud  it*    Wie  wish« 
however,  that  it  were  otherwise.     Retzsch'a  scenes  are  ta  ^hak- 
speare's  what  melodrama  and  pantomime  are  to  Ura(ged[jr  and 
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Comedy.  We  have  all  the  external  and  the  pageantry:  the  senaes 
ar&  addt^ssed  rathef  than  the  nnderstandhig. 

Ret^scb'i  Scenes  from  narrative  and  deacriptite  poetry  are  dra- 
iliatic:  those  from  tragic  and  epic  poems  are  merely  theatrical* 
A  bundled  pabters  could  depict  the  Celadon  and  Amelia  ot 
TliOBiion^  where  scarcely  one  would  be  found  to  delineate  tbe- 
Hanilet  and  Ophelia  of  Shakspeare.  Retzsdi  is  not  the  one« 
He  realixea  the  pictures  and  tells  the  story  of  the  poet^  as  fiar  as 
t^t  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  pantomime  and  man*- 
<|nerade  of  the  scene,  and  the  introdnctioD  of  personS|  and  the 
expression  of  emotions  of  a  particular  class ;  but  be  can  do  no 
morei  He  cannot  embody  an  individual  character.  His  graphic 
power  only  deals  with  externals  and  generalities.  So  far  haa 
power  is  ali'^suiBcient  His  skill  in  dravring  and  grouping  the 
ftfi^r^ea;  hts  taste  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  costumes 
and  accessaries;  his  feeling  for  the  graceful,  and  his  eye  for  the 
pktunesque ;  all  combine  to  produce  that  vividness  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  scenes^-^homely,  romantic,  or  visionary. 

Retssch  must  leave  illustrating  Shakspeare.  He  will  only  fail 
if  he  perseveres. 

The  wild  and  the  wonderful  is  the  field  for  his  genius.  It  can«. 
not  soar  to  the  heights  or  dive  to  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's 
imaginings;  nor  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  If  he 
wishes  to  extend  his  fame  by  illustrating  the  poets  of  our  country, 
let  him  take  up  Spenser,  or  Ossian ;  or  the  old  ballads,  or  the 
visiooary  tales  of  "  Monk''  Lewis.  In  these  his  fancy  would  find 
a  M^ide  range,  and  his  genius  have  free  scope. 

RetEsch  is  now,  we  understand,  employed  upon  the  second  part 
of  Goethe's  Faust,  an  account  of  which,  with  extracts,  was  given 
in  our  last  number ;  and  he  has  lately  finished  a  set  of  Illustrations 
of  Schiller's  Pegtisus  in  Harness*  We  eagerly  look  for  their 
appearance  in  tliis  country ;  where  his  genius,  confined  to  its  pro«> 
per  sphere,  has  numerous  admirers. 
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Art.  IX. — Souvenirs  de  MirabeaUj  et  sur  les.deux  premieres 
Auemblees  Legislatives,  par  Euenne  Dumont,  8;^.  &c.  Paris, 
1832.     8vo. 

Though  we  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  some  apcdogy  for 
having  postponed  our  notice  of  this  interesting  work  till  asore. 
tban  a  year  after  its  puUicationi  we  cannot  say  that  we  grmtly 
regret  the  occurrence  of  the  delay.  We  rather  consider  it  unfop- 
tonate  that  a  work  of  this  character  should  have  been  published 
and  read  at  a  time  in  which  our  countrymen  were  so  little  in- 
clined to  view  any  work  of  merely  literary  interest  widi  atten- 
tion :  when  the  striking  circumstances  of  our  own  political  sitna- 
tion  exclusively  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  or  mingled  with  their 
speculations  ia  every  other  matter.  At  such  a  period,  any  new 
work  OB  the  French  Revolution  was  indeed  pretty  sure  of  attracting 
notice,  of  being  much  read  and  properly  commented  on.  Re- 
formers and  Anti-Reformers  were  curious  to  find  in  every  striking 
event  of  that  period  a  prototype  of  some  incident  in  the  History 
of  our  Reform  Bill :  and,  above  all,  to  make  out  some  such  emalogy 
between  the  designs  and  conduct  of  the  different  parties  of  each 
period,  as  should  enable  them  to  impute  to  their  own  opponents 
the  worst  designs  or  grossest  follies  of  the  factions  of  France. 
The  relish  for  these  instructive  comparisons  is  now  in  some  mea- 
sure worn  off:  and  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has  come  in  which 
we  can  take  up  this  work  without  being  tempted  to  use  it  as  a 
mere  text  for  a  party  preachment,  and  in  which  our  readers  may 
find  an  interest  in  it  when  viewed  merely  as  the  persoaid  narra- 
tive of  an  eye-witness  of  the  Revolution,  and  intimtte  associate 
of  ks  most  illustrious  orator. 

The  high  reputation  of  M.  Dumont  as  a  pfailoso]^hical  politic 
cian,  and  the  intimate  connexion  which  be  is  known  to  have  had 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  dtferent  periods  and 
parties  of  the  Revolution,  led  us  at  first  to  expect  that  his  work 
would  have  contained  some  new  information,  or,  at  any  rate,  souks 
comprehensive  and  luminous  view  of  that  interesting  portion  of 
history.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  author  enters 
into  no  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  gives  us 
merely  a  few  scattered  and  nowise  novel  or  profound  remarks  cm 
its  origin  or  cause.  The  work  indeed  was  left  by  M.  Dumont 
in  a  very  unfinished  state.  He  composed  it  m  179&»  at  Bath, 
with  the  design  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  such  re- 
markable persons  and  events  as  had  been  brought  under  bis  view 
during  two  or  three  visits  to  Paris.  We  are  told  by  the  editor 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  employ  these  notes  as 
the  materials  of  a  htboured  historical  work  on  the  Freadi  Revo^J 
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lolkMk  Tluf  desigBf  uofortanatdy,  was  not  executed :  the  work 
waf  Berer  completed  or  even  rerned,  and  has  Tery  propedj  been 
phrea  to  the  duMic  in  the  iminished  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Its  author.  It  adds  nothing  to  oar  bbtorical  information.  In  the 
few  opinions  expressed  respecting  tke  events  of  the  Revolaboa, 
we  find  genemllj  the  cleaniess  and  fnrness  which  diarBttBrifed 
M.  Dmnont's  mind :  some  prejudices  and  some  cardessness  in 
his  jndgments;  bnt  on  the  whole,  views  so  wise  and  candid,  that 
we  orach  regret  the  loss  of  that  comprehensive  and  tnatned 
account  of  the  Revolution  for  which  this  work  was  mtendcd 
merely  to  supply  materials. 

The  interest,  and  indeed  the  instruction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
work  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  is  merely  that  of  personal 
anecdotes  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Even  this 
is  of  a  limited  nature.  Anecdotes  there  are,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  work,  and  characters  of  various  persons  of  all  parties : 
and  one  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  the  Girondist  party.  Some  of  these 
are  curious.  The  reader  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  cha« 
racter  given  of  Brissot,  with  whom  the  author  was  in  habits  of 
intimacy;  and  m  the  narrative  of  the  intrigues  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  minister  of  war  and  an  ambassador  to  England, 
respecting  both  of  which  he  was  consulted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  There  is  a  striking  character  of  Champfort, 
and  a  very  beautifully  drawn  one  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  people,  one  of  the  first 
sufferers  from  its  injustice.  Of  Sieyes  he  tells  us  that  **  he  read 
little  and  thought  much ;'  that,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  his  re* 
putation  for  abstract  thought,  be  liked  little  to  hazard  it  in  dis« 
cussion  :  '*  si  on  objectait  il  ne  r^pondait  point'*  '^  La  politique 
est  ane  science  que  je  crois  avoir  achev6e,"  was  his  modest  saying 
to  Dtimont  in  a  moment  of  unusual  familiarity ;  one  of  the  tmths 
of  which  he  had  fully  persuaded  himself,  and  of  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  belief  on  bis  countrymen,  destined  to  serve 
him  in  good  stead  for  more  than  ten  years  afterwards.  There  is 
an  account,  too,  of  the  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  maiden  speech 
of  Robespierre :  and  his  singular  avowal  of  his  excessive  timidity 
and  reluctance  in  addressing  the  Assembly,  which  it  would  have 
been  well  for  mankmd  had  he  never  got  the  better  of.  There  are 
many  anecdotes  and  many  sayings  recorded  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
with  whom  Dumont  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy ;  and  of 
whose  benevolence  and  integrity  he  appears  to  entertain  the 
same  high  opinion  as  has  always  been  expressed  of  them  by  all 
who  have  known  him  well,  or  scrutinized  his  conduct  deeply. 
Tbese^  howeveri  are  all  subjects  of  minor  momenta    The  ab- 
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sof  bing  interest  of  the  work  coiMistft  in  tlie  as^ecdotes  xaspeotjog 
MiBABBAU,  of  whom  DumoQt  was  the.  mosl  intiip^te  g^aotva^ 
during  the  most  active  and  conspicuoua  pewod  Q£ivb»,liff|4    < 

Among  the  various  characters  of  the  Kavolution^  t)ie  univier^al 
opinion  of  mankind  has  assigned  the  most  di»ti(^iushe4>((^itioa 
ta  Mirabeau.  This  pre-eminence  has  been  acknoif Mged  aft. well 
by  those  who  detest  hb  character  and  policy^  aa.  by  iJbLO^/Yho 
most  fervently  admire  his  political  conduct  Um|wlified.aibwers 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had :  none  can  deny  or  won  pal* 
liate  the  vices  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  By  all|  .bow* 
ever,  the  superiority  of  his  genius  is  acknowledged :  its  powet  has 
been  owned  alike  by  those  who  imagine  him  to  have  coavul^ 
his  country  from  motives  of  the  most  guilty  revenge  or  ambiUoo^ 
and  by  those  who  look  upon  him  as  having  been  tt^  widest, slates- 
man  as  well  as  the  most  effective  orator  of  his  day.  JJromiihe 
first  moment  of  his  appearance  in  the  Revolution,  he  stood  kmXh 
as  the  leader  of  the  people :  the  power  of  his  eloquence  is  «(* 
tested  by  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  its  effect  in  mastering  the 
will  of  that  fierce  democracy  which  he  wielded :  and  th€^49ate  of 
his  cotemporaries  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judgoaent  of  posia- 
rity.  AW  other  individual  reputations  seem  dwarfed  in  th^ic^on* 
trast  with  the  colossal  events  amid  which  they  are  seen  :.  tfaelo% 
form  of  Mirabeau  stands  forth  as  if  alone,  asserting  the  pre^e9ii^ 
neace  of  human  genius,  and  the  influence  of  human  ch^rticlet  on 
circumstances*  We  look  to  others  as  exhibiting  the  inAuen^^  of 
the  Revolution  on  their  actions  and  characters — 4o  him  akpie'ias 
influencing  the  Revolution  itself.  Of  others  we  aak,<tUawi4Jd 
they  act  in  the  Revolution  i  of  him  alone.  How  be  anted -o/^'iti 
In  that  fierce  fray  there  were  many  leaders*  who  led  ior'A;wJule 
some  portion  of  the  battle;  he  alone  was  acknowledged. Cbief 
and  Master  by  all:  his  presence  alone  was  so  felt  ihai.jaen 
mbsed  him  as  a  general  cut  off  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  still 
doubt  what  influence  his  existence,  had  it  been  prolonged,. might 
have  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  which  he  had  seemed 
to  direct. 

The  mere  curiosity  which  men  commonly  feel  resp^ctiagf^he 
doings  of  men  of  genius,  would  give  a  peculiar  interest  to 'many 
details  of  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  as  Minajieailw  The 
fortunes  of  his  early  youth — the  habits  of  his  labsr  y)elirs<r-bftv€ 
been  the  subject  of  all  the  distorting  exaggerationsi  <o^  vulgm* 
wonder :  we  naturally  desire  to  know  the  trtttb  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous tales  of  his  various  learning,  his  love  of  pleaswre,and>this 
wonderful  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  othef s-f**4^  k>&y  fnide 
of  his  character,  and  the  fervour  of  his  demooraUcprioeiplasi — 
the  reported  atrocity  of  his  secret  mftchioationa  witb.QffllbaM^  Ibe 
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vmtikf  bj  which  he  told  his  tadeDts  aud  his  po}nil«rity  to  die 
fl^nrioe  #f  the  court  which  he  had  humUed,  and  the  arts  by  which 
he  maintained  to  the  UMt,  against  eager  and  powerful  rivals,  the  firm 
donmnoB  over  the  passions  of  the  diangeable  and  suspicious  mul- 
titiide  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  betraying.  We  wish  to  know, 
too,  whether  he  appeared  in  the  near  and  unguarded  view  of  private 
life,  the  same  wonderful  being  that  he  showed  himself  in  the  tri^ 
bunif  whether  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of  weli- 
coBcerted  trick,-^of  the  occasional  excitements  of  a  weak  and 
fervid  temperametit/or  but  the  highest  atid  most  public  display  of 
the  energies  of  a  great  mind  expressing  on  momentous  occasions 
the  evDotions  of  a  permanent  enthusiasm,  and  the  conclusions  of 
BCher  and  systematic  tbotq^t.     There  is  more  even  than  all  this 
which  reduires  eiucidatioa  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mira- 
beau.     His  voles  and  his  speeches  are  before  us,  but  they  do  not 
easily  exphiin  his  policy.    We  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend what  after  ail  was  die  drift  of  his  oratory  and  his  intrigue, 
or  whether  indeed  he  had  any  fixed  purpose  in  his  view.     Some* 
times  he  appears  hurried  onward  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
the  times — sometimes  calmly  and  effectually  restraining  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  countiymen;  to  the  last  the  advocate  of  popular 
rights,  or,  as  some  think,  the  fomenter  of  confusion,  withmtervah 
in  which  he  upheld  the  tottering  existence  of  authcnrity,  and  en- 
forced sufcmisaion  on  the  people.  It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who 
wiH  attentively  study  the  course  of  his  policy  to  penetrate  its  de- 
si^,  or  rather  to  discover  the  feelings  which  throughout  predo- 
mmated  in  his  mind.     But  it  is  easier  for  the  thoughtless  to  find 
many  and  strange  motives  for  his  conduct  than  to  explain  them 
by  the  operation  of  a  simple  and  uniform  state  of  feeling.     The 
apparent  nacoasistency  of  bis  actiotis  is  reconciled  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  inconceivable  incongruity  of  character,  or  the  influence 
of  dark  and  deep-laid  intrigues.  Some,  who  are  not  willing  to  credit 
the  tales  of  his  enormous  villainy,  believe  him  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  the  dictates  of  a  giddy  fency,  the  wayward  ambition  of 
displaying  his  power  in  alternately  destroying  and  reviving  aa 
empire ;  and  others  imagine  that  the  care  of  his  own  interests  was 
the  doe  to  his  whole  conduct ;  that  his  love  of  lit>erty  and  his 
love  of  order  were  eqaally  gross  and  well-played  hypocrisies — 
that  he  was  stimulated  at  all  times  by  the  wish  of  gaining  powef 
or  money,  now  lured  by  the  popular  shout,  and  now  by  the  civil 
Kst  or  the  seals  of  office^  speaking  and  acting  but  to  earn  the  bribe 
of  the  day  from  the  Court,  the  Mob,  or  Orleans. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Mirabeau  have  been  mexpKraWe, 
only  i«  so  far  as  the  public  have  not  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
his  mniom,  or  not  considened  Atk  conotxioii  with  each  qther; 
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The  work  of  M.  Dumont  is  valuable,  not  so  ouich  as  con^ 
tribiiting  any  great  store  of  new  and  interestiog  facts^  or  sup^ying 
new  views  of  his  conduct,  but  as  confirming  what  was  {Nreviously 
the  most  rational  explanation  of  all  that  appeared  unaccountable* 
Every  new  aspect,  every  deeper  insight  renders  Mtrabeau  lesa 
monstrous  and  more  wonderful:  explains  the  siagularitias  q£ 
his  character,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  his  genius*  Som« 
indeed  have  been  deUghted  with  the  work  of  Dunont,  as 
offering  what  to  them  appears  a  safe  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  eminence  of  Mirabeau ;  as  showing  that  the  great  qualities 
of  his  oratory  were  not  the  produce  of  one,  but  the  contributioQ 
of  many  minds ;  that  his  opinions,  and  even  his  phraseology,  werat 
suggested  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  others ;  that  he  was  but 
the  tool  of  their  machinations,  or  organ  of  their  deliberations ;  a 
mountebank  whom  the  chance  possession  of  a  good  stage,  a  loud 
voice,  and  consummate  impudence,  enabled  to  appropriate  the 
labours  and  honours  of  better  men.  Such  conclusions  as  these 
are  the  result  of  a  very  superficial,  or  very  prejudiced  con- 
sideration. The  account  which  M.  Dumont  gives  is,  if  rightljr 
weighed,  calculated  to  increase  our  admiration  for  Mirabeau* 
It  detracts  not  from  the  richness  or  variety  of  his  powers.  After 
all,  he  remains  in  possession  of  all  the  attributes  of  his  unrivalled 
eloquence.  While  we  continue  our  unabated  admiration  for  his 
oratory,  we  learn  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  depth  and  cotw 
sistency  of  his  political  sagacity ;  and  discover  that  he  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  time,  because  he  felt  the  roost  strongly  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty,  wad  judged  the  most  wisely  of  the  character 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  tendency  and  issue  of  events* 
The  study  of  his  life  and  speeches  is  equally  instructive,  whether 
we  look  on  him  as  a  statesman,  and  fathom  the  wise  policy  bjr 
which  he  rendered  himself  the  master  of  the  Revolution,  or  regard 
him  in  the  more  undisputed  eminence  which  he  enjoya  as  an 
orator,  and  search  the  records  of  bis  speeches  for  models  of  the 
most  elevated,  pure,  and  stirring  eloquence. 

The  family  of  Mirabeau  was  one,  which,  from  its  possessions 
and  antiquity,  occupied  a  high  position  among  the  nobUae  of 
Provence.  His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  was  a  manof 
some  literary  eminence,  associated  in  principles  and  connected  hj 
friendship  with  Quesnay,  and  the  i«at  of  the  philosophic  sect  caUc«l 
Economistes.  '^  Uami  des  hommes'*  was  the  name  which  1m  as- 
sumed to  mark  his  extended  philanthropy.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever this  philanthropy  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  that 
kiadf  much  lauded  by  many  vrriters  of  that  period,  whicfa  incul- 
cated a  regard  for  the  species  in  preference  lo  the  dischaige  of  tJM 
duties  of  natural  affection  for  a  man's  own  fiuaily.  Haufbty  and 
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profuse,  '^  the  friend  of  maDkind"  detested  his  son,  because  he 
also  exhibited  haughtiness  and  inflexibility  in  his  character ;  he 
gave  him  the  habits  of  an  ostentatious  and  lavish  nobleman, 
irritated  his  passions  by  bis  own  violence,  accustomed  him  to  the 
evil  influence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  dissimulations,  and 
drove  him  to  distress  by  denying  him  the  indulgences  which  bis 
education  had  habituated  him  to  require.  'Die  early  life  of 
Mirabeau  was  that  of  an  outcast  and  adventurer.  He  obtabed 
his  first  wife  by  means  of  a  disgraceful  fraud;  and  the  connexion 
was  soon  severed  by  the  mutual  dislike  and  infidelity  of  both 
parties.  The  stormy  and  wild  adventures  of  his  youth,  his  various 
and  irregular  amours,  his  distresses,  his  irregularities,  and  bis 
sufferings,  became  and  remain  sufficiently  notorious.  The  malice 
of  his  father  and  the  benignity  of  a  paternal  despotism,  inflicted 
on  him  the  vexations  of  frequent  imprisonments.  Fifty-four 
lettres  de  cachet,  he  informs  us  in  one  of  his  speeches,  had  been 
issued  against  the  different  members  of  his  family ;  and  of  these 
seventeen  had  been  his  own  portion.  In  a  three-years'  confine- 
ment at  Vincennes,  he  found  almost  the  only  period  of  leisure 
for  study^  and  in  this  he  composed,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  M  • 
Dumont,  stole  from  the  romances  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  the 
letters  to  Mad.  Monnier,  which  first  gave  him  notoriety  or  fame 
as  an  author.  The  intervals  of  his  imprisonments  were  generally 
passed  in  exile,  sometimes  in  a  needy  dependence  on  the  profits 
of  his  pen,  and  sometimes  in  official  employments  of  not  the 
most  delicate  nature.  Through  such  a  life  as  this  his  reputation, 
roost  probably  his  conduct,  did  not  pass  untarnished ;  and  we 
may  easily  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  meannesses,  men 
of  gentlemanly  birth  and  feelings  often  having  singularly  little 
delicacy  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  raise  money  when  they 
want  it.  Yet  the  vices  which  dishonoured,  do  not  appear  to  have 
depraved  him.  '^  Ses  mxurs  etait  videuses  et  tion  crapuleuses,'* 
says  M.  Dumont.  Further  on  he  tells  us,  (and  this  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  man  of  a  most  pure  and  sensitive  morality,)  that 
Mirabeau  could  appreciate  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  and  that  no 
one  had  a  higher  esteem  for  strong  and  virtuous  characters. 

"  There  was  in  him  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  wbic^  ^id 
not  allow  itself  to  be  degraded  by  bis  vices ;  it.  was  like  a  glass  which 
might  besoilcd,but  immediately  resumes  its  lustre.  His  conduct  was  often 
in  coDtradiction  with  bis  language^  not  from  want  of  sincerity,  but  of 
steadiness  ;  be  bad  a  purity  of  reason  which  elevated  his  soul,  but  Violent 
passions  which  hurried  it  beyond  his  control.** 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  in  want,  and 
obliged  to  write  for  his  livelihood.  His  publications  were  most 
volui|iin(Hi»  and  various.    He  bad  written  on  almost  the  whole 
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circle  of  the  sciences.  His  irregular  and  dissipated  life  had  ad- 
mitted of  his  accumulating  a  very  small  stock  of  sound  know- 
ledge ;  what  information  he  had,  however,  was  various ;  and  the 
amazins  clearness  and  quickness  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to 
supply  his  deficiencies.  A  hint  from  one  person,  or  a  conver- 
3ation  with  another,  furnished  him  with  the  materials  of  a  treatise; 
many  of  his  works  were  composed  under  the  direction,  or  from 
the  information  of  his  friends:  others  were  wholly  written  by 
them^  and  the  only  share  which  their  supposed  author  had  in 
their  production  was  the  inspiration  of  the  eloquent  converse 
with  which  he  stimulated  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  the  suggestion 
of  a  train  of  striking  thought  or  language,  the  insertion  of  a  page 
or  a  phrase  of  his  own  fervid  style,  and  the  putting  his  popular 
name  on  the  title-page.  **  II  avait  le  talent  de  deterrer  des  talens 
i^noris.'"  His  works  on  finance,  by  which  he  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  were  almost  entirely  dictated  by  Claviire  or 
Panchaud.  His  large  and  useful  work  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
was  the  work  of  an  able  officer  of  that  country,  Major  Mauvillon. 
There  was  no  subject  apparently  on  which  he  was  not  willing  to 
get  up  a  book.  M.  Dumont  tells  us  that  he  had  no  sooner  made 
an  acquaintance  with  some  geographer,  than  straight  he  meditated 
an  '^  Universal  Geography ;"  that  if  he  could  have  got  hold  of 
a  Chinese  grammar,  he  would  have  written  on  the  Chinese 
language,  or  undertaken  an  encyclopaedia,  could  he  have  got  well 
paid  for  the  job. 

An  amusing  and  very  striking  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  author's  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau  commenced.  It 
was  through  the  medium  of  Romilly,  who  was  his  companion  in 
a  visit  to  Paris  in  1788.  The  reputation  of  Mirabeau  at  that 
time  was  so  bad,  that  Romilly  felt  very  little  inclination  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  which  he  had  made  some  time  before ; 
and  indeeed,  when  Mirabeau  paid  his  first  visit,  from  accident  or 
design,  left  Dumont  to  receive  him.  The  fascination  of  Mi- 
rabeau's  manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  were  such, 
that  the  visit  lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  Dumont's  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  telling  Romilly  that  no  consideration 
should  induce  him  to  give  up  the  acquaintance  of  a  roan  whose 
conversation  had  pleased  and  enlivened  him  so  much.  The 
scruples  of  Romilly  gave  way  equally  before  the  influence  of  his 
most  irresistible  social  qualities ;  and  a  close  and  permanent  inti- 
macy was  the  immediate  result. 

The  prospect  of  a  great  crisis  in  the  government  of  France  was 
at  this  time  in  the  contemplation  of  every  one ;  and  from  the 
first  Mirabeau  perceived  the  opportunity  and  the  path  to  emi- 
nence.   The  patronage  of  Calbnne  had  somewhat  linked  him 
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iirkh  that  wipopaltr  minnter ;  he  had  written  ngaimt  Necker  0A 
the  time  that  he  was  the  idol  of  France^  and,  as  M.  Dumont 
iafomH  us,  very  nearly  compromised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
•puMic,  by  attempting  a  refutation  of  that  minister's  reply  to 
Catomie.  Throughout  his  life,  however,  Mirabean  had  been  the 
advocate  of  liberal  principles.  The  tendency  of  all  educated 
men  of  bis  age  was  towards  such  opinions  in  philosophy  and  in 
politics ;  and  the  opprescion  which  he  had  experienced  in  ins 
4»vm  person  had  not  reconciled  him  to  despotism,  or  permittiid 
bim  to  remain  indifferent  to  its  evils.  As  the  advocate  of  liberty 
«od  good  government,  he  was  known  to  the  public ;  and  to  this 
great  cause  he  determined  to  devote  himself.  There  is  nothitig 
more  interesting  in  M.  Dumont's  work  than  the  description  he 
gives  ns  of  the  state  of  Mirabeau's  mind  at  this  period.  He  tells 
na  of  his  projects  and  preparations,  how  frankly  he  avowed  the 
irregularities  of  his  youth,  and  his  regret  for  the  faults  he  had 
committed,  and  how  he  used  to  announce  himself  as  one  who 
wo«ld  redeem  his  past  errors  by  the  most  useful  application  of 
his  talents,  and  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom, 
from  which  no  personal  interest  should  turn  him.  Through  all 
the  irregularities  of  his  life  he  had  preserved  unimpaired  the 
elevation  and  vigour  of  his  character ;  a  lofty  sentiment  of  his 
«wn  powers,  a  consciousness  of  high  capacity,  the  hope  perhaps 
of  a  high  destiny,  had  sastained  him  in  situations  by  which  others 
would  have  been  degraded^  and  buoyed  him  up  against  obloquy, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  merited  it.  *^  Tell  her,^  he 
said  once  of  a  lady  who  had  refused  what  he  conceived  a  just 
request — **  Tell  her  she  is  wrong  in  refusing  me,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  fer  off  in  which  talent  also  will  give  power." 

Provence  was  what  was  called  a  pay$  d^iiats,  and  possessed  a 
species  of  subordinate  assembly  or  states.  In  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  this  body,  Mirabeau  took  his  seat  in  virtue  of  fie£s 
obtained  by  his  marriage.  He  remained  here  sufficiently  hmg  to 
render  himself  remarkable  among  his  order  as  a  solitary  advockte 
of  popular  rights,  and  was  then  excluded,  perhaps  from  dislike  of 
his  politics,  but  on  the  alleged  ground  of  some  defect  in  his  qua- 
lification, for  which  it  was  in  that  province  necessary  to  possess 
some  peenHar  territorial  rights  in  addition  to  nobility.  The  re- 
fection of  the  noblesse  secured  his  election  by  the  tiers*itat.  To 
notify  himself  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages,  he  affected  to 
establish  himself  in  trade,  and  was  nominated  at  the  same  time 
by  Aix  and  by  Marseilles.  He  elected  to  sit  for  the  former ; 
and  M.  Dumont  thinks  that  he  could  only  have  declined  the 
honour  of  representing  the  great  commercial  port  of  France,  by 
his  consciousness  of  certain  irregular  manoenvres,  on  account  of 
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which  {lis  return  wouM  probably  bsre  beei  aoMiUed.  Oae 
record,  however,  there  does  exist  of  the  arts  by  which  he  ooarted 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Marseilles,  and  it  is  one  that  does 
him  the  highest  honour.  Discontent  and  tumults  bad  bean  oc- 
casioned in  that  city  by  the  commencement  of  that  deplorable 
period  of  scarcity,  by  which  the  disorders  of  the  subsequMit 
revolution  were  so  greatly  aggravated;  and  Mirabcau  put  bis 
popularity  to  the  hazard  by  ao  address,  in  which  he  poiiUed  oat 
truths  little  appreciated  in  his  country  then  or  since,  littb  likely 
at  any  time  to  find  favour  with  a  suffering  people^-^namely  the 
impropriety  of  the  government,  by  any  interference,  lowering  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  public  advantages  of  a  high  price  in 
seasons  of  scarcity. 

Madame  de  Stael  (herself  an  eye-witness)  informs  us  that  the 
evil  reputation  of  Mirabeau  had  already  excited  alarms,  respecting 
the  influence  which  his  talents  might  probably  exercise;  and 
that  in  the  procession  of  the  deputies  at  the  opening  of  the 
States- General,  all  eyes  were  bent  on  his  lofty  form,  and  long 
and  busby  hair.  Nevertheless,  his  reception  in  the  Assembly  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  convince  him  that  the  eminence  he  en- 
joyed was  of  no  honourable  nature.  When  his  name  was  called, 
a  murmur  spread  throughout  the  hall,  and  even  a  hiss  was  heard, 
which  the  firm  defiance  of  his  bearing  could  hardly  check.  On 
various  occasions  he  attempted  to  speak,  and  was  ill  received  by 
his  audience.  Such  was  the  discouraging  commencement  of 
his  career  as  an  orator !  When  M.  Dumont  first  saw  him  after 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  he  found  him  furious  at  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  venting  his  rage  on  the  As* 
sembly,  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  openly  insulting  in  his 
*'  LeUres  H  ses  commettans*^'  The  sage  counsels  of  Dumont  con- 
soled his  disappointment,  moderated  his  anger,  and  induced  him 
to  think  of  conciliating  instead  of  attempting  to  bear  down  the 
opinion  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superiority.  A  few  days  after,  the 
opportunity  came.  Among  the  many  strangers  who  crowded 
the  hall  during  these  disorderly  meetings,  in  which  the  deputies 
of  the  tiers  were  occupied  in  awaiting  the  junction  of  the  othet 
orders,  was  Duroverai,  a  distinguished  Geneveie,  banished  from 
his  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  aristocratio 
party  of  that  state,  and  then  oo  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mirabeau. 
Once  or  twice,  when  sitting  and  talking  among  some  deputies 
in  the  hall,  he  sent  a  note  in  pencil  to  Mirabeau,  on  soma 
subject  of  momentary  interest.  This  was  observed  by  a  deputy^ 
who  fjelt  vehemently  scandaliied  thereat,  aad  soon  after^  in  a 
thundering  voice,  denounced  "  a  foreigner,  an  exile,  a  refugee 
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in  England,  and  a  pensioner  of  that  government,  ¥^o  had  dared 
to  seat  himself  in  that  hall,  and  offer  his  suggestions  to  the 
deputies."  The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inexplicable  violence 
of  this  brutal  denunciation  startled  the  Assembly ;  the  friends  of 
Duroverai  trembled  for  the  consequences,  when  Mirabeau,  who 
was  talking  to  some  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  had 
caught  the  insult  offered  to  his  friend,  and  to  the  cause  of  Gene- 
vese  freedom,  rushed  to  his  place,  and  raised  above  the  tumult 
his  commanding  tones. 

*^  Je  coDviens  avec  le  preopinant  que  nul  individu  non  depute,  soit 
indigene,  soit  etranger,  ne  doit  ^tre  assis  parmi  nous.  Msds  les  droits 
sacr6s  de  Tamiti^  les  droits  plus  saints  de  Thumanite,  le  respect  que  je 
porte  a  cette  assembiee  d  enfaus  de  la  patrie,  d'amis  de  la  paix,  m*or- 
donnent  k  la  fois  de  separer  de  ravertissement  de  police,  la  deoon- 
ciation,  la  delation  vraiinent  odieuse  que  le  preopinant  n*a  pas  craint  d*y 
ajouter.  11  a  ose  dire  que  dans  le  grana  nombre  d*etrangers  qui  se 
trouvaient  parmi  nous,  il  etait  un  proscrit,  un  r6fugie  en  Angleterre,  nn 
pensionnaire  du  roi  d'Angleterre.  Get  Stranger,  ce  proscrit,  ce  r^fugie, 
c'est  M.  Duroverai,  Tun  des  plus  respectables  citoyens  du  monde. 
Jamais  la  libert6  n'eut  de  defenseur  plus  eclaire,  plus  laborieux,  plus 
d^sinteress^.'' 

After  mentioning  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  he  adds — 

''  Enveloppe  dans  la  proscription  que  les  aristocrates  firent  pronoocer 
par  les  destructeurs  de  la  liberie  Genevoise,  M.  Duroverai  se  retira  en 
Angleterre,  et  sans  doute  il  n*abdiquera  jamais  Thonneur  de  son  exil 
aussi  long-temps  que  la  liberty  n'aura  pas  recouvr^  ses  droits  dans  sa 
patrie.  Un  grand  nombre  de  citoyens  respectables  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne  s'empress^rent  d*accuei]lir  le  republicain  proscrit,  lui  menag^rent 
la  reception  la  plus  honorable,  et  provoqu^rent  le  gouvemement  k  lui 
donner  une  pension.  Ce  fut  en  quelqne  sorte  une  couronne  civique 
d6cem6e  par  le  penple  modeme  que  le  g6nie  tut^laire  de  Tesp^ce 
humaine  parait  avoir  prepos^  plus  specialement  au  culte  de  la  liberty  • 
•  •  .  Voilk  r^tranger,  le  proscrit,  le  refugie,  que  Ton  vous  denonce !  •  • 
.  .  .  Autrefois  un  infortun6  embrassait  les  autels,  il  y  ecbappait  k  la 
rage  des  mechans,  il  y  trouvait  un  asile  inviolable :  cette  salie  va  devenir 
le  temple  qu*au  nom  des  Fran9ai8  vous  ^levez  k  la  liberty  !  Souffrirez* 
vous  qu'un  martyr  de  cette  liberty  y  refoive  un  outrage  ?" 

The  impression  of  this  lofty  and  generous  burst  was  over- 
powering; the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  universal  applause ;  all 
the  prepossessions  which  had  hitherto  thwarted  his  success  weie 
dispelled  by  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  Mirabeau  stood 
forth  the  leader  of  the  popular  cause.  Already,  however,  had 
the  decision  and  daring  of  his  conduct  placed  him  foremost,  and 
marked  him  as  fittest  to  lead  in  that  busy  and  fearful  period. 
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He  it  was  who  proposed  the  final  summons  to  the  nobles  and 
clergy ;  and  declared  that  the  proposals  of  the  tiers  having  been 
rejected,  the  moment  for  taking  a  decided  part  was  come.  Op- 
posed to  the  bold  step  of  assuming  the  designation  of  National 
Assemblj/,  he  nevertheless  urged  the  most  determined  resistance 
to  the  measures  which  the  court  in  consequence  directed  against 
the  Assembly.  Kut  the  great  triumph  of  his  eloquence  and 
energy  was  on  the  day  of  the  Stance  Royale,  that  fatal  day  on 
which  the  ill-advised  Louis  entered  the  Assembly,  surrounded  by 
all  the  display  of  militaiy  despotism,  annulled  all  its  decrees, 
and  ordered  with  menace  and  reproach  the  separation  of  the 
three  orders.  When  the  king  had  left  the  hall,  the  deputies  of 
the  commons  remained  in  the  silence  of  amazement  and  per- 
plexity. The  moment  was  come  in  which  the  great  question  of 
the  liberty  of  France  was  to  be  decided,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
settled  whether  the  Assembly  was  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  or,  by  disobeying  him»  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
will.     The  silence  was  broken  by  Mirabeau. 

**  Messieurs/*  he  said,  *'  j'avoue  que  ce  que  vous  venez  d'cntendrc 
pourrait  ^tre  le  salut  de  la  patrie,  si  les  pr^sens  du  despotisme  n'^taient 
pas  toujours  dangereux.  .  .  .  L*appareil  des  armes,  la  violation  du  temple 
national,  pour  vous  commander  d  ^tre  heureux  !  Ou  sont  les  ennemis 
de  la  nation  ?  Catilina  est-il  k  nos  portes  ?  Je  demande  qu*en  vous 
convrant  de  votre  dignite,  de  votre  puissance  legislative,  vous  vous  ren- 
fermiez  dans  la  religion  de  votre  serment :  il  ne  vous  permet  de  vous 
s^parer  qu  apr^s  avoir  fait  la  constitution.** 

At  this  moment  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Marquis  de 
Br6z6,  a  young  man,  (whom  we  have  seen  as  a  peer  of  France, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  asserting  the  unimpaired  vigour  of  his 
youthful  folly  by  his  senseless  opposition  to  another  revolution,) 
entered,  and  addressing  the  Assembly,  said  *^  Vou$  avez  entendu 
les  ordres  du  rot.'' 

"  Oui,  Monsieur/*  continued  Mirabeau/'  nous  avons  eatendus  les  in- 
tentions qu*on  a  suggerees  au  roi :  mais  vous,  qui  n*avez  ici  ni  voix, 
ni  plao^,.T\i  droit  de  parler,  vous  n*^tes  pas  fait  pour  nous  rappeler  son 
discours.  Cependant^  pour  ^viter  tout  delai,  allez  dire  k  votre  maitre 
que  nous  sommes  ici  par  la  puissance  du  peuple,  et  qu*on  ne  nous  en  arra- 
cbera  que  par  la  puissance  des  baionettes.*' 

These  strong  and  simple  words  decided  the  event  of  the  day. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  confirmed  its 
former  proceedings ;  at  the  proposal  of  Mirabeau  it  declared  the 
person  of  every  deputy  inviolable, — the^  court  faultered  before 
the  audacity  of  the  commons, — the  next  day  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  Assembly,  the  opposition  of  the  court  was  van- 
quished, and  a  revolution  achieved. 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXIV.  H   H 
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It  was  tfot,  however,  seemed.    The  coHft,  though  k  hadsbrunk 
from  aMerting  its  authority  by  merely  moral  iDihieiice,«Ml  yielded 
to  the  force  of  public  optnion,  was  preparing  the  mettis  of  vio- 
lently re-establishing  itself,  despite  of  that  opiflion,  in  the  posses* 
sioB  of  its  ancient  prerogative.     That  a  plot,  or  at  any  rate  a 
secret  design,  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  repressing  by  for<» 
of  arms  any  consequent  discontent  or  resistance  in  Paris — that 
such  a  plot  had  been  contrived  by  the  court,   was  actually  in 
course  of  execution,  and  was  moreover  on  the  point  of  being 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  is  matter  of  certainty :  it  is  doubtful 
only  whether  the  king  was  completely  in  the  secret ;  nor  is  it  oi 
much  importance :  he  acted  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  those 
who  were,  and  sanctioned  from-  sheer  weakness  all  the  measures 
from  which  his  judgment  and  his  humanity  alike  shrunk.     Thirty 
thousand  troops,  mostly  foreign  regiments,  were  collected  around 
Paris  and  Versailles  :  the  majority  of  the  noblesse  openly  declared 
that  their  amalgamation  witn  the  Assembly  was  but  temporary  : 
and  the  insolent  confidence  and  threats  of  the  courtiers  gave  notioe 
of  a  speedy  vengeance  on  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party ;  and 
these,  alarmed  alike  for  the  success  of  their  cause  and  their  own 
personal  sal^,  prepared  plot  against  plot.     Mirabeau  alone 
'maintained  that  the  surest  mode  of  intimukting  the  government 
was,  by  denouncing  its  conduct,  to  force  it  to  a  public  discussion 
of  its  proceedings.     Interrupting  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  constitution,  he  made  his  famous  speech,  exposing  the  pre- 
parations of  the  court,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  alike  to  the 
people  and  the  royal  authority  of  the  approach  of  the  troops  to 
P^s :  he  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  king  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  a  "  garde 
i>ourgeoise.^    The  first  proposal  was  enthusiastically  adopted, 
^nd  Mirabeau  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  address :  the  second 
was  negatived,  it  being  judged  unwise  to  urge  it  at  that  time  :  it 
efjually,  however,  attained  its  end,  and  was  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  national  guard,  which  within  a  few  days  was  spontaneously 
established  throughout  France.     M.  Dumont  informs  us  that  the 
speech  was  composed  by  himself,  being  a  resum^  of  the  various 
conversations  in  which  Mirabeau  himself  and  two  or  three  friendis 
had  talked  over  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs.     Mirabeau,  on 
being  commissioned  to  prepare  the  address,  prevailed  on  Dumont 
to  write  that  likewise.    The  result  was  that  famous  address,  of 
which  the  arguments  were  indeed  those  of  the  speech  in  a  new 
form ;  but  of  whioh  the  form  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Md  and  the  occasion,  tlie  style  so  strong,  so  logical,  so  dignified, 
"SO  earnest,  and  so  flatteringly  respectful,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of 
the  warm  admiration  it  then  elicited,  and  has  ever  since  received^ 
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'  Th€  itttw^r  of  llie  King  was  evasive :  be  <Uled  Att  tbe  traops 
were  collected  aolel j  to  wianlain  tnmquilUtj^  end  offered  lo  remove 
the  seat  of  the  Assembly  to  Soissons  or  Noyoo^  The  Assenbly 
expressed  its  dissatisfaction.  The  Comte  de  CriUon  proposed  to 
plaoe  reliance  on  the  word  of  the  king  as  %.  man  of  honour* 
'^  La  parole  d'un  roi  hono^  homMe,^  replied  Mirabeau,  **  eat 
un  mauvais  garant  de  ia  coodnite  de  son  mioist^/'  He  ar||td 
with  force  the  danger  of  that  blind  confidence  in  its  kings  wfaioli 
had  so  often  ruined  France>  and  plainly  stated  that  the  olyeci  of  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Assembly  was  to  place  them 
more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  troops. ''  Nous  avons  demand^ 
la  retmite  des  troupes :  voili  I'objet  de  notre  adresae :  nous 
n'avons  pas  demand^  k  futr  les  troupes."  He  concluded  this  boM 
and  eloquent  speech  by  cKhorting  the  Assembly  to  insist  without 
remission  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  His  advice  was 
not  followed^  The  next  morning  (Sunday,  July  1(2)  it  was  knows 
that  Necker,  and  his  most  popular  colleagues,  bad  been  suddenly 
dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  a  ministry  taken  from  the  noted  op- 
ponents of  popukr  rights.  The  same  evening  disturbances*  per* 
haps  partially  aggravated  by  secret  instigation,  broke  out  in  Paris* 
On  Monday  the  city  was  in  organized  revolt.  During  this  period 
consternation  prevailed  at  Versailles.  The  Assembly  preserved  a 
calm  and  imposing  attitude.  All  except  the  nobiesse  and  their 
most  violent  adherents  were  united  in  opposition  to  the  court 
The  energies  of  Mirabeau  were  not  wanted — the  friends  of 
Necker  led  the  resistance.  The  Assembly  declared  itself  in  per* 
manence,  and  concealing  its  alarm,  resumed  the  discussion  of  the 
constitution.  The  morning  of  Tuesday  was  one  of  terror.  Vert> 
sailles  was  filled  with  troops ;  the  road  to  Paris  was  occupied  by 
the  military ;  the  most  frightful  reports  circulated  of  the  disturbs 
ances  in  the  city,  and  of  the  designs  of  the  court.  The  aueen^ 
the  princes  and  the  courtiers  were  seen  visiting  the  troops  m  the 
orangery,  distributing  refresbmentsi,  and  addressing  both  officers 
and  soldiers*  The  night  of  Tuesday  had  been  fixed  on  ^or  striking 
the  great  blow.  Parts  was  to  be  entered  at  all  points  by  the 
army ;  the  Assembly  dissolved,  and  the  wants  of  government  to  be 
relieved  by  a  national  bankruptcy  and  a  paper  currency.  Mira- 
beau, and  other  leading  members  of  the  popular  party,  knew  that 
their  persons  were  menaced,  and  to  secure  themselves  remained 
in  the  Assembly.  As  the  day  advanced  the  alarm  went  on  increa- 
ing.  The  movements  of  the  military,  the  distant  sound  of  cannon, 
announced  the  progress  of  some  fearful  event.  The  Assembly 
continued  its  sittings  at  night.  A  first  deputation  had  obtained 
only  an  evasive  answer  from  the  king :  a  second  and  third  were 
sent,  and  the  desired  result  was  not  obtained*     Successive  accounts 
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nrrif  ed  from  Paris ;  now  brought  by  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
had  made  their  way  with  difficulty  from  the  capital,  and  came  to 
tell  of  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  and  of  the  spectacles  of 
carnage  they  themselves  had  witnessed  ;  now  by  a  deputation  from 
the  electors^  sent  to  give  authentic  information  of  the  disasters  and 
confusion  of  the  city.  *  A  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
gloomy  hall  while  these  tidings  were  telling.  Long  after  midnight 
the  sittmg  of  the  Assembly  was  suspended  for  awhile.  In  the  in- 
terval the  news  arrived  that  the  Bastille  was  taken,  and  the  governor 
and  the  provost  of  Paris  murdered  ;  and  that  Paris  was  in  arms, 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  from  the  army  encamped  around 
its  vralls.  The  Assembly  met  at  break  of  day.  Another  deputa- 
tion (it  was  the  fifth)  was  sent  to  urge  the  king  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  voice  of  Mirabeau  was  hoarse  from 
fatigue  and  emotion  when  he  stopped  the  deputation  about  to 
j^roceed  on  its  mission^  and  gave  them  these  memorable  in* 
strnctions. 

''  Ditetf-lui  bien  que  les  hordes  ^trang^res  dont  nous  sommes  investis  ont 
re^u  hier  la  visite  des  princes,  des  princesses,  des  favoris,  des  favorites^  et 
lears  caresses,  et  lears  exhortations,  et  leurs  presens.  Dites-lui  que  toute  la 
nnit  ces  satellites  Strangers,  gorges  d'or  et  de  vin,  ont  prGdit  dans  leurs 
chants  impiesrasservisseroent  de  la  France,  et  que  leurs  voeuxbrutauxin- 
voquaient  la  destruction  de  I'assemblee  nationale.  Dites-lui  que  dans  son 

Ealais  m^me  les  courtisans  ont  m^le  leurs  danses  au  son  de  cette  musique 
arbare^  et  que  telle  fut  Tavant-sc^ne  de  la  Saint-Bartbelemi.  Dites-lui 
que  ce  Henri  dont  I'univers  benit  la  memoire,  celui  de  ses  aieux  qu'il  vou- 
lait  prendre  pour  modMe,  faisait  passer  des  vivres  dans  Paris  revolte, 
qu'il  assi^geait  en  |)ersonne ;  et  que  ses  conseillers  feroces  font  rebronsser 
lies  farines  que  le  commerce  apporte  dans  Paris  6d^1e  et  aifame." 

This  was  the  last  exertion  made  or  required.  The  deputation 
was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who  came  to  announce  his 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  The  advice  of  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  who  had,  during  the  night,  obtained  access  to 
the  king,  had  determined  this  step.  But  it  Had  been  rendered 
necessary.  The  troops  at  Versailles  had  refused  to  act  against 
tfie  people  of  Paris.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  command  of 
the  army  had  passed  from  the  king  to  the  Assembly.  This  triumph 
was  obtained  by  the  energetic  perseverance  of  the  Assembly :  and 
we  have  detailed  at  this  length  all  the  circumstances  of  that  me- 
morable struggle,  because  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  exact 
state  and  progress  of  affairs  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  daring 
of  Mirabeau,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  wresting  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  court  the  sword  it  had  unsheathed,  and  the  might  of 
that  eloquence  which  impelled  and  nerved  the  Assembly  to  com- 
mence the  struggle,  and  achieve  the  victory.  This  is  the  most 
striking  period  after  all  of  Mirabeau's  life.     There  are  speeches 
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of  bis  which  display  more  varied  and  more  finished  powers  of 
oratory— speeches  which  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand,  and  at 
this  period  to  feel  the  force  of.  But  never  again  did  there  occur 
to  him  an  occasion  in  which  all  the  qualities  of  a  leader  of  the 
people  were  so  fully  called  forth.  Never  was  there  a  time  in 
which  eloquence  had  more  to  do,  or  in  which  more  was  done  by 
eloquence. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  with  any  minuteness  the  subse- 
quent career  of  Mirabeau.  The  power  of  the  Assembly  being 
established,  the  ordinary  course  of  representative  govemm^it 
followed.  The  long  labour  of  reforming  the  corrupt  and  worn- 
out  institutions  of  the  country,  and  of  constructing  a  constitution, 
was  continued  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  men  who  guided  those 
deliberations,  though  thwarted  by  the  selfish  intrigues  of  factions, 
and  the  loquacity  of  legislative  dullness.  Our  interest  in  Mira- 
beau is  no  longer  excited  by  exertions  in  moments  of  peculiar 
emergency:  our  attention  is  rather  directed  to  his  conduct  in 
mass,  and  we  desire  to  know  what  constitution  he  wished  to 
establish,  what  designs  he  appears  to  have  formed,  and  what 
policy  he  pursued  f  It  was  not  the  tortuous  or  shifting  policy  it 
has  often  appeared  to  inattentive  observers  :  his  conduct  was  nei- 
ther that  of  a  man,  who,  to  promote  his  own  secret  ambition,  first 
disorganized  his  country,  and  then  endeavoured  to  remould  it  in 
subservience  to  his  own  views,nor  that  of  one  whose  career  of  head- 
long folly  and  guilt  was  all  at  once  checked  by  some  sudden  gleam 
of  prudence  or  pang  of  remorse,  and  whose  latter  days  were  spent 
in  unavailing  attempts  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  been  doing, 
and  counteract  the  excitement  he  had  been  busied  in  fomenting. 
To  the  last  he  seems  to  have  laboured  for  the  same  purpose  as  he 
had  in  view  at  the  commencement ;  and  if  he  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  under  the  influence  of  different  feelings,  it  was  simply 
because  he  was  perpetually  "  varying  his  means  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  end." 

The  French  Revolution  will  never  be  understood  by  those  who 
consider  it  the  appointed  issue  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  or  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  parties,  unceasingly  directing  their 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  some  favourite  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  injustice  by  supposing 
their  conduct  the  result  of  deliberate  forethought  and  speculation, 
when  it  was  in  fact  dictated  by  circumstances,  necessitated  by  the 
line  adopted  by  their  adversaries.  The  common  notion  in  this 
country,  even  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  feel  some  sympathy 
with  men  who  struggled  for  freedom,  is  that  the  germ  of  all  the 
parties  that  subsequently  agitated  France  existed  in  the  Assembly 
from  its  first  formation  ^ — that  these  parties  for  a  long  time  con- 
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celled  tbeir  extreme  views,  by  dark  iDtri|;tte8  and  wily  manoeuvres 
augmented  their  strength  in  silence,  while,  wrapped  in  deep  dia- 
aimolation^  they  %ratGhed  for  the  opportunity  which  caHed  them 
one  after  die  other  into  action ;  u»Ul  at  length  even  the  repubb- 
cans  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  aimed  at  the  monarchy  a  loog- 
meditated  blow.     The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  no  de- 
liberative assembly  ever  met  with  views  so  similar  and  so  free  frooi 
partj  feeKngs«     One  common  wish  pervaded  the  people  and  their 
representatives'— that  of  restoring  traaquilkity,  r^vmg  the  state 
of  general  suffering,  and  securing  some  goaMmtees  for  future  good 
tovemment*    The  parlies  were  not  devtloped,  but  actually  ^ormec/ 
by  events.     The  oppositton  of  the  ccHirt,  dtspiayed  m  e\ery  shape 
and  degree  of  open  and  covert  hostility,  impelled  men  of  different 
characters  into  the  adoption  of  mean*  of  more  or  less  vigorons 
defence.     The  bold  and  sanguine  trusted  to  the  isAuence  of 
pubKe  opinion  on  the  exercise  of  the  king's  authority,  and  thought 
he  might  safely  be  invested  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  the 
hereditary  cfaidFof  a  monarchy  :  men  of  a  more  suspicious  or  eau- 
tiotts  character,  in  proportion  to  their  fears  aod  the  imprudences 
of  the  court,  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  trusting  the  crown 
with  the  necessary  power,  because  il  would  be  sure  iso  abuse  it : 
and  it  was  not  until  Louis  had  given  a  decisive  proof  of  his  insio- 
cerity  by  attempting  to  escape  from  Paris,  that  some  began  tosua- 
peet  that  no  rebance  could  be  placed  on  the  professions  of  kings, 
and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  republic.   By  small  conces- 
sions, made  with  readiness  and  sincerity  in  the  outset,  the  king 
might  have  secured  permanent  tranquUtity,  and  established  the 
ioyal  authority  in  conjunction  with  represeutative  government. 
The  ittAttenee  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been  employed  in  up- 
holdSng  the  executive,  and  a  constitution  would  have  heeu  framed 
lib  vfhich  the  moinnrch  would  have  held  a  fitting  share  of  power. 
From  the  first,  however,  the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  the  king 
deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.   The  concession 
of  one  day  was  retracted  the  nest — the  pledge  of  syn^Mthy  was 
given  but  toi  be  broken — and  every  profession  of  kindly  feelnig 
and  cordial  co-operation  served  hut  to  mask  some  secret  intrigue 
for  tha  destruction  of  the  constitution  and  the  punishment  of  its 
authors.   The  royat  authority  was  destroyed  iii  the  violent  struggfe 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  effect  the  Revolution  ; — and  as  every 
d^y's  experience  showed  that  every  power  entrusted  to  the  king 
wouM  be  used  to  effect  a  couuter-re volution,  an  impracticabfe 
cona^ution  was  established*,  in  which  a  monarch  witiM>ut  autho- 
rity was  tefe  ii»  a  situation  to  provoke,  without  power  to  control 
the  people*     No  one  can  deny  that  the  conduct  o£  the  Assemb^* 
was  eatcubited  to  deprive  the  execulive  of  ks  due  authority^  or  oan 
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iiuui^aiiH  that  in  a  nionalcbical  fbrm  of  gov«riuue»ty  so  Uttk  ittr 
flueiice  should  be  given  to  the  herecbUry  chief  as  was  allowed  bj 
the  <;on$titutioQ  of  1790.  But  before  we  blame  the  Asaemblj,  kl 
us  see  whether  what  we  consider  desirable  waa  possible.  View 
tbem  as  men  engaged  in  a  continued  and  deadlj  struggle,  first  t^ 
acquire  and  then  to  preserve  freedom — obliged  in  self-def<^nc«  U^ 
meet  force  by  force  and  plot  by  plot — compelled  to  destroy^  b^^ 
cause  every  thing  established  was  used  as  a  barrier  to  their  pret 
gfess — constrained  to  rebuild  without  freedom  in  the  cluNce  of 
their  plan  or  their  materials ;  and  taught  by  hottrly  experience  tlMH 
power  could  not  safely  be  trusted  to  those  who  were  its  filtaf 
depositaries, — you  will  excuse  their  meeting  diffi<$u)liei  by  e%r 
pedients,  and  legislating  unwisely  for  posterity,  because  their  first 
care  was  to  ebtain  present  security. 

Much  has  the  Assembly  been  blamed  for  doing  what  it  did  not^ 
and  much  for  not  doing  what  it  could  not  do.  It  is  r^p^oachedl 
with  having  disorganized  France,  and  instigated  th^  people  tci 
discontent  and  disorder.  But  it  was  not  by  the  Assembly  that 
this  was  done.  It  found  the  people  distrustful  of  |ovemmetf| 
and  accustomed  to  resistance.  All  habits  of  obediettce'  wcte 
aheady  relaixed.  The  parliaments  and  the  noblea  were  ayraycd 
in  hostility  against  the  court.  Whole  provinces  were  in  a  stale 
bordering  on  anarchy :  some  tumults  had  been  repceesed  by 
bloodshed ;  in  some  the  military  had  refused  to  come  iftCe  coir 
lision  with  the  people,  and  the  sedition  had  been-  unpiinished 
and  successful.  Those  who,  in  the  presumption  of  tbeir  ignon 
ranee  or  carelessness,  are  fond  of  reproaching  the  Aasembly  a»  a 
collection  of  crack-brained  theorists,  who  disturbed  the  pea^^a 
of  a  well-ordered  community  by  their  reckleas  adoption  of 
general  principles,,  and  their  disregard  of  existing  circumstances 
and  feelings,  seem  themselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  blaming 
them  merely  for  not  adopting  some  plausible  but  wholly  inap^ 
plicable  theory  of  government ;  for  yiekUng  to  the  influence  of 
feelings  and  shaping  their  conduct  to  emergencies,  of  which  tbeir 
censurers  are  ignorant  or  unmindful.  It  was  not  from  any  tbeoM-t 
tical  love  of  habitual  insurrection,  that  the  Assembly  eou»- 
tenafnced  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  royal  anthority.; 
it  was  to  secure  the  first  elements  of  freedom  to  the  nalioit,  awl 
personal  safety  to  themselves.  The  storming  of  the  Bastilte, 
which  we,  in  calm  reflexion  on  the  danger  of  the  slightest  relax^ 
ation  of  popular  obedience,  pardon  rather  than  approve,  was  'm 
tbeir  eyes  an  event  which  saved  France  from  a  tyranny  or  a 
civil  war :  the  wild  mob  which  sacked  the  palace  of  VersaiUea 
appeared  to  their  not  unjjustifiable  suspicioBs,  aa  their  dang^roua 
but  timely  protector  from  prpscriptioiH     They  actpd  witk  pNn^ 
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cipitation,  because  time  was  denied  them,  and  with  violence^ 
because  gentleness  and  justice  were  unavailing.  In  a  night  and 
by  a  word  they  swept  away  privileges,  institutions,  and  even 
rights  of  property ;  because  every  day  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  maintain  them  witnessed  some  fresh  tumult  on  the 
part  of  a  people  whom  their  existence  had  goaded  into  frenzy. 
They  extended  their  destructive  hostility  to  emblems  and  names 
and  forms ;  but  it  was  because  these  had  become  the  devices 
of  a  hostile  faction.  They  changed  the  whole  form  of  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  France,  because  it  was  odious  to  the  people, 
inefficient  for  its  purpose,  and  connected  with  the  feudal  system 
which  had  been  previously  condemned.  They  destroyed  the 
ancient  and  once  popular  parliaments,  because  these  too  had  lost 
their  authority,  and  their  hold  on  the  national  mind ;  because  they 
had  become  the  instruments  of  their  adversaries,  and  first  raised 
the  standard  of  hostility  to  the  Assembly.  Thus,  too,  they  were 
compelled  to  break  up  the  ancient  municipal  organization  of 
France.  And  in  all  this,  instead  of  disregarding  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  they  acted  perhaps  only  too  much  in  accordance 
with  them ;  they  trampled  on  no  prejudices  but  those  which  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  destroyed  only  institutions  which  had  already 
lost  their  vitality. 

But  the  enemies  of  abstractions  and  theories  blame  them  for 
etablishing  a  constitution  founded  on  general  principles,  little 
adapted  to  the  state  of  France ;  and  some  extend  their  consistent 
censure  to  their  rejection  of  what  was  perhaps  the  wildest  theory 
of  constitutional  reform  ever  proposed,  that  of  the  wholesale 
importation  of  the  British  constitution  into  a  country  where  all 
the  feelrogs  and  ^W  the  subsidiary  institutions  which  render  its 
working  possible,  were  wanting.  The  constitution  framed  by  the 
Assembly  was  certainly  very  inconsistent  with  any  sound  theory 
of  government :  but  had  they  the  means  of  forming  a  better  ?  A 
legislative  body  should  doubtless  be  composed  of  two  chambers : 
but  of  what  species  of  upper  chamber  that  ever  the  wit  of  man 
devised  did  any  materials  exist  in  France  i     Would  it  have  been 

Erudent,  would  it  have  been  sane,  to  have  formed  an  hereditary 
ouse  of  lords  out  of  the  ancient  noblesse  and  bishops,  to  have 
constituted  the  factious,  fool-hardy,  and  incorrigible  aristocratic 
minority  of  the  Assembly,  into  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
every  further  reform,  an  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment? Or,  was  this  second  chamber  to  have  been  a  senate, 
nominated  by  the  king  at  the  suggestion  of  the  queen  or  Nccker, 
composed  of  the  equally  inflexible  adherents  of  either?  and 
could  this  aristocracy  of  office  have  acquired  or  retained  any 
influence  by  the  side  of  an  ancient  and  hostile  hereditary  nobility, 
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leagued  in  oppositioiii  and  powerful  by  wealthy  union,  and  ancient 
pre-eminence  ?     Doubtless  it  is  true^  that  iu  that  constitution  the 

king  had  too  little  pouci  lor  a  monarch,  too  high  a  position  for 
the  chief  of  a  republic ;  and  that,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  was  held  undesirable,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  should 
have  been  extended.  But  recollect  that  this  king  was  Louis 
XVIth, — that  the  only  person  to  whom  the  exercise  of  such  limited 
power  could  have  been  entrusted  was  the  deposed  despot,  the 
weakness  of  whose  character  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his 
co-operation,  and  say  whether  the  Assembly  would  liave  been 
justified  in  investing  him  with  a  power  which  his  advisers  would 
have  wielded  against  the  constitution  and  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  experiment  of  erecting  a  British  constitution  in  France  has 
been  made  in  a  more  tranquil  period,  and  time  at  least  has  been 
given  for  the  trial  of  its  practicability.  One  element,  the  here- 
ditary peerage,  has  already  been  swept  away  by  the  people,  after 
having  been  perverted  from  every  fitting  purpose  by  the  abuse 
of  the  kingly  power :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  here- 
ditary monarchy  will  live  through  the  first  years  of  its  junction 
with  representative  government.  It  is  not  by  any  mysterious 
balance  of  unequal  powers,  that  the  three  estates  of  the  British 
constitution  have  existed  in  conjunction.  The  durability  of  the 
British  constitution  has  been  secured  by  the  long  obedience 
of  centuries,  by  national  feelings  fostered  by  education,  by  our 
interests  and  our  manners  ;  above  all,  by  that  long  political  ex- 
perience which  has  taught  every  class  and  every  estate  the 
necesvsity  of  harmony,  and  the  science  of  concession.  Conceive 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
each  other,  each  estate  of  the  realm  pursued  its  own  policy,  and 
consulted  only  its  own  interests, — a  peerage  regretting  lost  poli* 
tical  power,  and  bent  on  recovering  predominance,  or  wreaking 
its  vengeance  on  the  people, — a  weak  king  in  the  hands  of  sense- 
less advisers,  hoping  to  prove  his  power  or  assert  his  dignity 
by  thwarting  in  every  needful  reform  the  will  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives.  Conceive  the  king  and  the  lords  exercising  their 
independent  judgment  to  the  full  extent  the  constitution  allows  ; 
this  is  to  conceive  a  state  of  conflict  which  would  speedily  end  in 
anarchy  or  revolution.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  must  have 
been  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution  in 
France,  where  sentiments  of  hostility  between  the  different  orders 
had  already  sprung  up,  and  the  collision  of  interests  would  not 
have  been  prevented  or  modified  by  any  liabits  of  concession. 

M.  Duniont,  who  is  little  inclined  to  judge  the  Assembly  mildly, 
nevertheless  mainly  attributes  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  character  of  the  king.     A  wise  and  firm  prince  in  his  place 
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wo«ld,  hy  timelj  reforoM,  kave  obvMled  tbe  iwcetakj  or  tbe  wUi 
for  an3f  constkutieiuiL  ckaage;  a  coBscieoUoiis  and  priMkst  oae 
iPOuM  have  sabflutted  to  Ibe  ineTitable  abridgment  of  bi»  power, 
fiuMUted  the  imAta,  asd  ei^jred  tbe  quiet  of  conjitiUitioQal  tmo- 
narcbj ;  a  ftmce  aad  batted  tjraat  woaM  bave  resisted  from  the 
oiataety  and  periahed  in  tbe  qpeedj  cataatrophe  of  an  uimiccesaAil 
civil  war..  Bui  tbe  jadgBMat  of  Liooia  was  just  sticb  as  enabled 
ban  to  approve  of  reforms,  but  aeTer  toi  aid  in  tbeir  execatioA; 
bia  morality  mm  that  of  kiadly  emotiotta  and  iiaateady  coadact; 
ol  one  friio  never  felt  ill,  or  acted  honeatly.  Oae  act  of  his  life  ie 
a  aampte  of  his  feeliags  aad  actions*  '*  There  ie  no  one  wbo 
really  tofea  the  people  eieepi  Targot  and  myself,"  he  said,  wbea 
ba  diawisied  that  great  miaister,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  bis 
cetMrtiera  and  tbe  jeak>uay  of  a  narrow-minded  intriguer.  Such 
he  remained  to  the  last,  asseatiag  to  tbe  course  of  the  Revolution, 
aaat  coiaatepaacing  every  cabal  against  it;  coiapromising  himself 
aad  bis  couotry  by  alternate  coacesaions  and  struggles,  aad  paving 
wiib  good  inteaiiona  the  hell  into  which  he  precipitated  France. 

His  very  first  aet,  alter  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  wae 
tbe  vri^drawal  of  a  concession  on  which  tbe  whole  utility  of  their 
cenvocalion  depended.  The  attempt  made  to  HMiotain  tbe  vote 
by  order  was  a  practical  reversal  of  the  douhliag  the  number  of 
tbe  depmies  <rf  the  tiers*  As  such  it  was  resisted  by  that  body ; 
which  was  thus  taught  from  the  first  to  suapect  his  siaeerity  aiid 
conaner  has  opposition.  Tbe  confidence  thua  lost  was  never 
regawed  and  never  oMrited.  The  Assembly  felt  towards  him  ever 
afier  as  towards  an  adversary  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  t9 
invest  with  power.  Hence  all  tbe  violence  of  tbe  first  resistance 
e^  the  peaple^  and  the  distrust  which  iaopoaed  permanent  lioHtar 
toona  on  hia  antbority.  The  initiative*  be  it  remembered,  was 
nol  vritb  the.  people  oi  the  Assembly,  but  wi^  tbeir  oppoa^ats^ 
aad  those  who  first  gave  to  tbe  Revolution  the  character  o£  a 
eandiet^  are  blameable  not  only  for  the  hostility  which  they  foil, 
httt  for  that  also-  which  they  excited. 

The  couMnaading  eaergies  of  Mirabeau  called  him  foremost 
into  action  in  the  eaify  struggles  of  the  Assembly  with  the  royal 
authority;  and  he  first  comes  before  us  in  the  attitude  of  the 
fiiMceat  of  the  assailaats  of  die  court.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
thai  he  bad  at  this  time  any  intention  of  degrading  the  king  or 
beaseaing  hia  authority.  It  is  known  that  he  openly  opposed  tbe 
adoption  of  tbe  designation  of  National  Assembly,  aad  proposed 
one  less  likely  to  produce  collisiou  with  the  other  orders,  aad  that 
hie  eloquent  speech  on  this  occasion  was  interrupted  by  the  mur- 
murs of  hie  audience.  He  set  out  most  probably  with  the  in- 
tention oi  destroying,  despotism  .^nd.  estabiishiBg  representatiye 
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govemmeot;  aad  froni  the  very  eomineDceiiMMl  of  Ike  debates  oa 
the  coDstitoUoa,  it  ia  obvioas  tJial  be  b«d  no  deBign  of  leoving  tbc 
executuie  ilestitttte  of  power.  To  tbe  two  cbambevft  he  wm 
opposed;  but  he  was  among  the  foieaiost  advocates  of  the 
absolute  '^  vetaJ'  M.  DttmoBt  ittfo«»s  us  thai  the  siagukirly 
unreadable  speech  which  he  pronounced  on  this  occasion  was  the 
composition  of  the  Marquis  des  Caseaux,the  author  of  a  confused 
and  pedantic  work  entitled  **  Simplicile  de  Tidee  d*une  coDstitu- 
tion,"  which  is  highly  extolled  in  the  speech.  As  often  happened 
to  him,  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  manuscript  before  he  begau 
to  read  from  it  in  the  tribune  and  found  himself  involved  in  the 
mazes  of  its  dullness.  The  very  obscurity  which  wearied  the 
Assembly  served  to  disguise  from  the  people  the  unpopular  doc- 
trines which  it  enfolded  ;  his  rivals  accused  him  of  having  been 
purposely  confused  in  order  to  cast  a  doubt  around  his  real  inten- 
tions; and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  his  popu- 
larity by  voting  in  the  minority  which  supported  the  absolute 
"  veto  J'  M.  Dumont  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  their 
Hnding  tlieir  carriage,  one  day  on  entering  Paris,  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  who,  in  perfect  reliance  on  Mirabeau,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness,* implored  "  the  father  of  the  people"  to  save  them  from  the 
very  "  veto"  which  he  had  been  supporting,  and  without  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  live  at 
Constantinople  than  in  Paris. 

The  supposition  of  a  sudden  change  in  his  feelings  and  policy 
is  refuted  by  common  attention  to  dates.  It  was  witbin  a  month 
after  his  great  exertions  to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
and  while  he  was  actually  opposing  the  two  chambers,  that  he 
opposed  most  strongly  some  of  the  most  popular  doctrines  of  the 
day,  particularly  those  respecting  the  veto  and  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man.  With  respect  to  the  last,  he  again  and  again 
proposed  to  have  it  adjourned  till  the  constitution  had  been  com- 
pleted. His  notions  of  its  inutility,  defectiveness  and  mischievous- 
ness  were  perfectly  utilitariari.  *'  Don't  use  the  word  rights/'  he 
cried,  **  say,  for  the  interests  of  the  comnmnity  it  is  declared*" 
He  seems,  from  M.  Dumont's  account,  to  have  viewed  with  alarm 
the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  or  rather  the  enthusiastic  mood 
in  which  I  hey  were  passed.  On  the  return  of  Necker,  however, 
he  gave  the  first  blow  to  that  minister's  influence,  by  procuring 

*  The  people  had  a  vcr^  iodisUuct  understanding,  and  of  course  a  very  decided 
opinion,  on  all  the  constitutional  questions  respecting  tlie  second  chamber  and  iherojal 
sniiction,  which  the}'  had  been  taught  to  designate  the  '*  veto."  Soiite  ihoughtthe  veto 
a  tax  whicli  they  wanted  aboli^ticd,  some  an  aristocrat,  und  so  tiiey  cried,  '*  Lc  veto 
a  la  lanterac !"  Two  countrymen  were  talking  one  day  about  the  "veto."  "Dost 
know  what  a  veto  is?"  says  one,  "  No."  **  Well,  tliou*st  thy  spoon  full  of  brolh|  the 
king  saiili  to  th«e,  spill  that  broth,  aud  tbou  must  spill  it/'  /*'    \^  —  •    ^^f* 
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the  reversal  of  the  order  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners  de- 
tained for  firing  on  the  people  on  the  14th  of  July.  On  this 
subject  he  made  an  excellent  speech.  He  was  among  the  most 
persevering  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  tithes ;  and  made  a  very 
strong  speech  on  the  unsatisfactory  answer  given  by  the  king  when 
requested  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August.  About 
this  very  time  he  supported  the  permanency  of  the  civil  list,  and 
proposed  to  retain  in  the  title  of  the  king  the  "  par  la  Grace  de 
Dieu,"  which  by  liberals  of  the  present  day  is  considered  the  very 
essence  of  absolutism,  but  which  he  supported  as  a  homage  to 
religion.  In  his  conduct  in  all  these  respects  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency. He  desired  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  system  and  of 
the  privileges  of  orders,  yet  he  desired  to  see  this  eflfected  with 
calmness.  He  desired  to  establish  a  monarchical  constitution, 
and  yet  remained  ever  on  the  alert  against  every  encroachment  of 
the  king  or  the  ministers  on  the  due  authority  of  the  representative 
body. 

Among  those  who  are  apt  to  attribute  the  course  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  plots  and  intrigues,  much  curiosity  has  been  felt  re- 
specting the  share  which  Mirabeau  had  in  the  events  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October;  much  has  been  said  of  his  instigating  the 
mob,  and  of  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These 
tales  of  secret  instigations  to  account  for  an  excitement  and  dis- 
orders of  which  the  causes  are  sufficiently  explicable  without  their 
aid,  have  by  this  time  lost  their  credit;  that  terrible  bugbear,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  has  dwindled  into  a  very  contemptible,  a  very 
unprincipled  and  a  very  innoxious  intriguer,  and  served,  as 
Talleyrand  admirably  expressed  it,  as  a  convenient  "  vase  dans 
laquelle  on  a  jet6es  toutes  les  ordures  de  la  Revolution."  What 
vain  and  wicked  conceits  of  usurpation  may  have  entered  into  his 
head  and  even  influenced  his  personal  demeanour,  matters  not  to 
history;  he  probably  had  one  or  two  agents  in  the  Assembly,  who 
affected  to  promote  his  interest  and  received  his  bribes,  and  one 
or  two  orators  who  pretended  to  instigate  the  mob  in  his  favour, 
distributed  much  wine,  and  probably  caused  the  murder  of  an 
unhappy  baker  or  two.  It  is  possible  even,  though  there  seems 
to  be  much  difficulty  in  the  supposition,  that  there  were  one  or 
two  periods  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  before  his  utter 
imbecility  had  become  apparent,  in  which  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  contemplated  the  possibility  of  raising  him  to 
the  throne  or  the  regency,  in  the  event  of  the  king  and  his  brothers 
taking  flight.  That  for  any  long  period  such  plans  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  ever  had  any  large  party  in  the  Assembly,  or  even 
an  adherent  of  greater  eminence  than  Sillery  and  La  Clos,  seems 
absolutely  improbable.    Of  the  supposed  liaison  between  him  and 
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Mirabeau^  the  proofs  are  a  few  chance  interviews  which  Mirabeau, 
who  was  singularly  careless  as  to  his  acquaintances,  had  with  some 
of  the  duke's  creatures,  some  random  speeches  which  admit  of 
being  interpreted  in  a  perfectly  innocent  sense,  and  the  facts  of 
the  duke's  wealth  and  Mirabeau's  necessities.  This  last,  however, 
rather  tells  against  the  supposition;  for  Mirabeau,  had  he  con* 
spired  to  promote  the  duke's  views,  would  most  certainly  have 
only  iluue  su  iui  tiiotitv,  aial  it  i^  liulorious  lliat  lie  cunliiiutd 
poor  until  his  pension  iVom  the  court.  Much  has  been  sus- 
pected from  his  having  proposed,  in  rather  an  irregular  stage  of  a 
debate,  that  the  regency,  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  should  be 
conferred  only  on  a  native  of  France,  thus  excluding  the  queen 
and  the  Spanish  branch  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Thiers 
conjectures  that  the  only  object  of  this  ill-judged  proposal  was  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  duke's  adherents  in  the  Assembly, 
Possibly,  however,  at  that  time  Mirabeau  really  did  wish  rather 
to  see  the  duke  regent  than  the  queen,  but  what  proof  is  this  of 
a  plot?  or  what  was  there  remarkable  or  unwise  in  the  preference? 
The  lamentable  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  are 
among  the  greatest  of  the  mysteries  devised  by  that  ingenuity 
which  cannot  be  content  with  any  simple  and  obvious  explanation 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Revolution.  To  a  calm  and  honest 
observer  there  is,  in  the  history  of  that  business,  no  sign  of  con- 
cealed agency  or  instigation.  A  mob  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant 
and  most  violent  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  frantic  with  famine, 
and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Assembly  and  the  He  volution  by 
some  imprudences  of  the  court,  executed  a  threat  often  pre- 
viously made,  and  trooped  down  to  Versailles.  Quarrels  arose 
between  them  and  the  soldiery;  unhappily  at  night  an  unguarded 
gate  of  the  palace  was  forced;  some  savages  are  reported  to  have 
attempted  to  massacre  the  royal  family ;  two  of  the  king's  guards 
were  brutally  murdered;  and  the  king,  fuially  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  mob,  departed  for  Paris  under  circumstances  of 
indignity,  which,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  were,  no  doubt, 
injurious  to  his  feelings  and  authority.  To  introduce  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Mirabeau  into  the  scene;  to  figure  them  mixing 
with  the  mob,  instigating  their  march,  and  regulating  their  atro- 
cities, serves  but  to  confuse  a  very  plain  story.  There  was  no 
sign  of  conspiracy  or  organization  in  the  proceedings  of  the  mob, 
and  none  of  complicity  in  that  of  Mirabeau.  Tlie  speech  in 
which  he  aimed  a  denunciation  at  the  queen,  appears  to  have  been 
designed  only  to  terrify  the  partisans  of  the  court,  antl  to  check  a 
series  of  similar  denunciations  conmienced  by  them  against  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  found  in  bed  by  Dumont 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  night,  and  on  entering  the  Assembly,  he 
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myfKiwd  to  torn  a«t  rtie  tsob  ^idi  Inni  tok«i  poMeMMi  ^  it. 
Tlie  prokmged  inqiiirj  of  the  Cbatelet,  a  tritMinal  emfentty  bianed 
by  die  court,  could  c<rflect  from  the  least  tniBt-^ortiiy  quarters 
ooly  tbe  most  unsatirfactory  evidence  agaimt  bim.  Even  the 
Abb^  Maury  acknowledged  the  case  afainst  Mirabeau  to  be  so 
weak  as  not  to  require  inTestigation*  and  the  Assembly,  in  wfaieh 
neither  Orleans  or  be  had  any  great  number  of  friends,  UQani- 
mously  declared  that  no  grounds  existed  for  putting  either  on 
their  trial.  M.  Dumont  noticed  some  soapicious  ctrcmnitaiices 
in  the  conduct  of  Mirabeau,  but  the  main  £BCts  mentioned  by  htm^ 
as  well  as  his  own  opinion,  are  against  any  supposition  of  bia 
oompiicitT.  The  aHegattons  hardly  go  to  prove  any  thing  more 
than  that  be  subsequently  thought  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ill  treated, 
and  took  his  part  against  La  Fayette ;  that  he  was  not  aony  to 
see  the  nob  at  Versailles,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  its  presence 
to  the  best  account  for  the  revolution.  *'  It  was  giving  a  bottle 
of  brandy  instead  of  a  ^lass,"  was  a  saying  which  has  been  ui^ed 
as  a  proof  of  his  complicity,  but  seems  decisive  of  his  imiooence. 
The  appearance  of  the  mob  at  Versailles  had  long  been  ex- 
pected, and  could  therefore  in  itself  excite  no  sudden  alarm. 
What  then  does  this  saying  prove?  Simply  that  he  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  see  the  court  a  little  frightened,  pi^aps  in- 
duced by  its  fright  to  come  to  Paris;  but  that  he  baid  not  con^ 
templated  the  disgraceful  excess  to  which  the  disorder  proceeded ; 
that  he  lamented  and  condemned  it. 

His  subsequent  connection  with  the  court  is^  however,  matter 
of  certainty.  Tlie  long  continuance  of  his  opposition  to  its 
adherents  has  rather  perplexed  historians  as  to  the  date  of  this 
intrigue.  M.  Dumont  noticed,  at  the  early  period  of  I790»  a 
great  chance  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  a  sudden  profusion  suc^ 
needing  to  bis  pnwious  necessities ;  and  about  that  time  he  made 
him  the  confidant  of  a  strange  wild  scheme  of  taking  the  king 
from  Paris,  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  establishing  a  constita- 
ttonal  monarchy  by  royal  ordoimance  and  force  of  arms,  which  be 
said  'bad  been  formed  in  concert  with  the  court,  and  which  on 
Dumont's  warm  remonstrances  he  declared  he  had  already  re^ 
nouneed.  At  thb  time>  Dumont  tells  us  that  Mirabeau  had 
aucceeded  to  the  vast  estates  of  his  father,  but  found  them  so  in- 
volved as  to  be  productive  of  very  little  income  to  him;  that  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  monthly 
pension  from  Monsieur,  whose  known  inclination  to  constitutional 
principles  renders  it  probable  that  his  agency  was  employed  by 
the  court  in  an  arrangement  of  this-  nature.  Attempts  had  been 
made,  apparently  about  the  first  meeting  of  the  States*Oeneral,  to 
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briog  him  into  co-oparatioo  with  Necker,  and  M#  Duoioot  tells 
us  ke  WM  then  ready  to  accept  the  emhassj  to  Coostaatiaopie. 
An  intention  was  sabeequently  formed  of  bringing  him  into  the 

ministry;  and  the  sus|)icioiis  entertained  of  such  a  project  partly 
occasioned  the  decree  of  October,  1789,  by  which  the  depnties 
were  incapacitated  for  being  ministers.  Mirabeau  opposed  this 
mischievous  proposal  on  the  soundest  grounds  of  public  policy ; 
then  boldly  revealing  the  secret  intention  of  its  advocates,  said, 
**  that  the  Assembly  must  not  pass  a  measure  generally  noxious 
on  account  of  one  man;  but  that  he  himself  would  vote  for  the 
decree  on  condition  of  its  excluding  from  the  ministry  not  all  the 
deputies,  but  only  M.  de  Mirabeau,  deputy  of  the  senechaussee 
of  Aix."  This  audacity  did  not  succeed,  and  the  decree  was 
carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Thus  excluded  from  the 
ministry,  he  entered  into  secret  intrigues  with  the  court,  was 
secretly  consulted^  and  secretly  paid.  The  first  fruit  of  this  was 
tlie  pension  from  Monsieur,  and  the  strange  plan  above  noticed. 
It  is  probable  that  M.  Dumont's  memory  may,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  rather  have  exaggerated  its  wildness;  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  Mirabeau  could,  at  any  time,  have  seriously  thought 
of  re-establishing  the  parliaments,  whose  dowufal  he  pursued  with 
tlie  greatest  eagerness  and  perseverance,  or  relied  on  eft'ecting  a 
counter-revolution  through  the  influence  of  tlie  clergy  whom  he 
joined  in  assailing;  or  that  he  would  have  trusted  himself  and  the 
chance  of  his  count ry*s  liberties  (for  these,  Dnmout  tells  us,  he 
still  professed  to  liave  at  heart)  to  the  mercy  of  a  triumphant 
court.  That  lie  may  have  conceived  such  a  plan  is  probable,  for 
he  was  fully  capable  of  entertaining  the.  most  extravagant  pro- 
jects ;  his  dislike  of  the  Assembly,  recently  exasperated  by  his 
exclusion  from  the  ministry,  may  have  induced  him  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  terminating  its  authority;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
habitual  imprudence  may  have  compromised  him  so  far  as  to  ac- 
count for  that  anxiety  which  Dumont  informs  us  he  exhibited 
respecting  the  execution  of  Favras,  and  the  praises  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  intrepidity  with  which  that  unfortunate  adventurer 
refused  to  betray  the  particulars  of  the  plot  for  which  he  suffered. 
But  it  is  known  that  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  take  any 
steps  for  the  execution  of  this  project;  that  he  showed  its  im- 
policy to  the  court,  and  advised  it  to  seek  the  means  of  guiding 
the  revolution  in  the  Assembly  itself.  The  court  was  not  at  this 
time  prepared  to  submit  frankly  to  any  limitations  on  its  autho- 
rity, and  as  Mirabeau  would  only  serve  it  on  his  own  terms  and 
principles,  the  treaty  was  broken  off  and  his  pension  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  long  after  this,  it  was  after  his  famous  contest 
with  Barnave  respecting   the   right  of  peace  and  war,  that  the 
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court,  which  never  could  be  induced  to  act  with  sincerity,  endea* 
voured,  by  means  of  the  Chatelet,  to  involve  him  as  an  instigator 
of  the  disorders  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  during  the  whole  of  1790  he  was  occasionally  con- 
sulted by  the  court  through  the  means  of  Prince  LfOuis  d'Arem- 
berg,  a  Belgian  nobleman  in  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  who 
possesed  more  prudence  and  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  than 
her  other  advisers.  At  what  time  we  ought  to  fix  the  interview 
with  the  queen,  of  which  such  romantic  accounts  have  been  given, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide;  that  he  saw  her,  was  struck  with  the  force 
of  her  character,  probably  made  a  strong  impression  on  her,  and 
that  she  was  willing  to  follow  his  counsels,  is  confirmed  by 
Dutnont.  It  was  about  the  end  of  that  year  that  his  connection 
with  the  court  was  more  closely  established.  The  court  had 
ceased  to  expect  efficient  assistance  from  foreign  powers  or  the 
emigrants,  and  being  resolved  to  acquire  influence  in  the  Assembly, 
placed  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Mirabeau.  Laporte,  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  civil  list,  was  directed  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  working  on  the  Assembly  and  the  popular  mind ;  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  expended  by  him  in  influencing  the  press  and  the 
departments.  That  Mirabeau  had  formed  a  plan  of  repressing 
the  spirit  of  disorder  and  establishing  the  king  in  possession  of  a 
larger  share  of  authority  there  is  no  doubt;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  information  respecting  these  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
reports  of  Talon  and  Laporte  found  in  the  **  Armoire  de  Fer;*' 
and  the  secret  of  his  views  is  not  laid  open  by  M.  Dumont.  That 
he  intended  to  modify  the  constitution  is  certain;  he  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  canvassed  it  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
and  found  that  each  disapproved  of  some  of  its  provisions,  and  by 
this  singular  device  aflected  to  have  procured  its  condemnation  by 
its  very  author.  The  plan  generally  attributed  to  him  resembles 
in  some  respects  that  previously  confided  to  Dumont,  though  far 
less  violent  and  impracticable.  He  intended  that  the  king  should 
retire  to  Lyons,  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  and  immediately 
summon  the  first  representative  body.  He  pursued  his  projects, 
whatever  they  were,  almost  in  secret.  Nothing  in  his  speeches, 
nothing  in  his  public  conduct,  betrayed  such  designs;  and  without 
doubting  that  his  object  was  tlmt  attributed  to  him,  we  still  doubt 
whether  he  really  ever  intended  to  arrive  at  it  by  means  so  violent 
and  dangerous  as  those  which  he  proposed  to  the  courtiers.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  reliance  on  his  popularity  and 
eloquence  were  such,  that  he  probably  meditated,  in  fact,  the  far 
simpler  project,  which  was  near  succeeding  in  the  hands  of  Bar- 
nave,  of  inducing  the  Assembly  itself  to  revise  the  constitution,  and 
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by  some  concessions  to  the  king  and  the  aristocracy,  streugdieQ 
the  government  against  the  Jacobins. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  brilliant  and  active  career  in  the 
Assembly  we  find  no  trace  of  any  sudden  change  of  opinion  or 
abandonment  of  principle :  to  restrain  the  king  within  the  limits 
of  a  constitutional  authority,  and  to  repress  the  encroachments  of 
factions  on  the  constituted  authorities,  seem  to  have  equally  and 
constantly  been  in  his  view.  Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
Assembly  to  Paris  he  proposed  the  law  which  gave  the  authorities 
the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law  in  times  of  disturbance:  and 
a  subsequent  law  against  riots  was  brought  forward  by  him.  On 
different  constitutional  questions  he  came  into  collision  widi  Ro- 
bespierre and  Baruave ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  commenced 
and  continued  to  his  death  the  most  violent  combats  in  the  tri- 
bune between  him  and  the  aristocratic  party. 

During  the  latter  part  of  17B9  and  1790  the  most  constant  and 
stirring  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  thcAssemUy 
were  those  which  related  to  the  property  and  establishment  of 
the  clergy.  In  all  of  these  Mirabeau  opposed  the  clergy  and  the 
aristocratic  party,  with  something  more  of  moderation  in  his  po- 
licy, but  just  as  little  in  his  language  as  the  rest  of  the  popular 
leaders.  His  speech  against  tithes,  in  answer  to  the  Abb6  Sieyes, 
is  famous  for  ttie  paradox — '*  II  faut  6tre  ou  mendiant,  ou  voleur, 
ou  salari6."  His  two  speeches  on  the  question  whether  the  church 
could  be  considered  a  proprietor,  were  composed  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Pelin,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  assist 
ance  of  this  kind,  and  whose  extraordinary  facility  in  composition 
and  power  of  close  reasoning,  M.  Dumont  highly  extols.  The-ae- 
cond  speech,  never  spoken,  but  published  in  the  Courier  dePravence 
is  indeed  a  singular  specimen  of  acute  and  correct  reasoning,  and 
exhausts  the  question.  In  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Assem- 
bly against  the  clergy  Mirabeau  concurred,  and  to  all  appearance 
heartily,  though  M.  Dumont  informs  us  that  he  subsequently 
regretted  the  part  he  had  taken.  The  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
towards  the  clergy  is  the  most  indefensible  part  of  its  history. 
That  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  lands  devoted  to  their 
maintenance,  and  pay  them  in  the  most  convenient  manner;  that 
it  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  distribution  of  its  revenues,  cannot  be  disputed ; 
the  injustice  was  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  actual  incum- 
bents, and  imposing  on  them  an  oath  which  their  consciences  or 
their  prejudices  forbade  them  to  take;  nor  can  it  be  excused  un- 
der the  plea  of  necessity,  for  the  state  of  the  finances  required  no 
extraordinary  expedients.  When  the  nonjurors  were  represented 
as  traitors,  he  took  their  part:   and  he  secured  to  the  monks 
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k  stifrend  in  propOMiOn  t5  the  revenaed  they  fa^d  pi'eiriouily  en- 
joyed. But  he  advocated  the  second  emission  of  asdigniitd:  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  imposing  the  "  serniient  civiqiie."  He  even 
presented  a  project  of  an  address  froto  the  Assembly  t6  the  nation 
on  occasion  of  thatt  oath,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  murmurs 
of  the  Assembly,  as  disrespectful  to  the  religion  of  the  nation. 
One  of  his  finest  speeches  is  that  id  which  he  took  fire  at  some 
allusion  made  to  the  past  religious  history  of  Frafite,  and  de- 
nouncing the  CI  iiiies  which  had  been  perpetrated  ih  the  niitat  of 
religion,  suddenly  poiiited  to  the  window  from  which  Charles  IX. 
took  part  in  tlu  raassacfe  of  St.  Bartholortiew. 

Among  the  arts  by  which  the  aristocratic  party  endeavoured  to 
impede  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  Was  thkt  of  constantly 
representing  it  as  exceeding  the  power  confided  to  it  by  its  con- 
stituents. The  Abbi  Maury,  5n  one  occasion,  h^d  urged  this 
with  all  his  u^ual  assurance,  and  liiore  than  his  usual  skill 
•*  When/'  asked  he,  "  did  the  Assembly  become  a  National  Con- 
vention?" 

*'  Je  repondrai/*  said  MIrabeau :  "  le  jour,  o(i  trouvant  la  salle  qui 
devait  nous  rassembler  ferm6e,  b^rissee,  souillee  des  b^onettes,  nous 
Gourftmfes  vers  le  premier  lieii  qui  put  nous  reanir,  poUr  jurer  de  p^rir 
plutot  que  de  laisser  subsistet  Ub  tel  ordre  de  choses.  ...,'*  Les  atten- 
tats dii  despotistne,  les  p6rib  qtle  nous  avons  conjur6s,  \k  violence  qoe 
lious  avons  r6prim6e, — voil&  nostitres!  nos  suce^s  les  ont  consacr^s, 
Tadh^iion  tant  de  fbis  r^pet^e  de  toutes  les  parties  de  Tempire  les  a  16p- 
lim^k)  les  a  ^anctifl^s.'* 

The  beautiful  sipostropbe  by  which  he  closed  is  well  known, 
and  yet  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it.  . 

"  Vous  vous  rappelez  tous  le  trait  de  ce  tlomain,  qui,  pour  sauver  sa 
patrie  d*une  granue  conspiration  avait  neglige  les  formes  legates.  Un 
tribun  factieux  exigeant  de  lui  le  sermeUt  d'avoir  observe  les  lois,  il 
repondit:  Jejure  qlie  j'ai  sauvie  la  patrie.  Messieurs,**  be  cried,  turning 
to  the  deputies  ot  the  commons,  "  je  jure  que  vous  avez  sauve  la 
France.*' 

At  this  magnificent  apostrophe  the  Assembly,  as  if  carried  away 
by  a  common  impulse,  closed  the  discussion,  and  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  insidious  objection  of  its  adversaries. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  17f)0,  that  there  arose  that  famous 
discussion  on  the  propriety  of  granting  the  kiiig  the  right  of  de- 
claring war,  in  which  he  hazarded  his  bopularity  by  supporting 
against  the  party  of  Barnave  and  the  Lan^etlls,  an  extension  6f 
le  prerogative  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  and  by  a  noble 
courage  and  irresistible  eloquence  recovered  the  public^  confl- 
clence,  afaci  discomfited  his  adversaries.  Vet  it  w^  bnlv  a  Bbw 
days  before,  that  by  opposing  the  proposal  of  alldVv^ing  tiie  kiHg 
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skny  interference  In  the  choice  of  the  judges,  he  bad  8id>J6c(ei[ 
himself  to  the  grossest  insults  from  the  aristocratic  partj.  A 
message  was  received  from  the  minister  informing  the  Assembly 
6f  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  finghHad, 
and  adding,  that  some  ships  of  war  had  been  fitted  out  to  enable 
the  king,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  commence  hostilities  io  beball 
of  his  ally.  Alexander  de  Lameth  suggested  that,  in  tbe  first 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  right  of  makiag 
peace  and  war  should  be  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  king  or 
Ae  nation.  The  fifth  day  of  the  debate  had  arrived  when  Mirabeaii 
spoke,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  very  sound  reasonings 
nrged  the  adoption  of  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  recognized  by 
the  British  constitution.  The  king  had  already  the  suspenn?C| 
veto  on  all  laws.  Mirabeau  argued  that  in  this  case,  however, 
he  ought,  as  having  alone  the  management  of  foreign  relations*  to 
have  the  initiative  also,  and  that  war  might  be  declared  by  him, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  subsequently  demanded :  he 
pointed  out  the  evil  of  discussions  on  the  question  of  war  com- 
nenced  at  the  caprice  of  any  member  of  a  popular  assembly ; 
and  showed,  that  if  the  Assembly  retained,  as  he  proposed,  the 
right  of  stopping  war  already  commenced,  addressing  die  kii^^  to 
declare  war,  and  impeaching  the  ministers  in  case  they  had  ne^* 
lected  their  duty  in  either  respect,  .there  vv'as  no  chance  of  war  or 
peace  ever  being  made  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The  niaxt 
day  his  rival,  Barnave,  who  had  watched  this  opportunity,  replied 
to  him  in  a  speech  much  admired  at  the  time,  but  which  appears 
to  us  merely  an  ingenious  and  well-constructed  piece  of  sophistry^ 
and  concluded  by  proposing  a  law  which  would  have  absolutely 
deprived  the  king  of  every  share  in  the  decision  of  such  questions* 
The  effect  of  this  speech  was  such  that  the  Assembly  seemed  ior 
clined  to  decide  at  once  in  favour  of  Barnave's  proposition:  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Cazalis,  the  leader  of  the  aristocrar 
tic  minority,  obtained  an  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  Mirabeau  the  opportunity  of  reply.  The  loud  and  repeated 
applause  of  the  galleries  had  proclaimed  the  success  of  Barnave: 
he  was  borne  home  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people ;  while  Mira- 
beau was  pursued  with  execrations,  heard  the  fatal  sound  *'  &  Ifi 
lanterne !"  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  was  saved  with  some  difficulty 
from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  tribune  of  the  Jacobins 
teeihed  with  invectives  against  him ;  and  the  streets  of  Paris  were 
filled  with  hawkers  crying  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  La  grande  Trabi- 
son  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  d6couverte/'  The  next  day  the 
Assembly  was  tlironged  with  spectators  desirous  of  witnessing  dte 
terrible  effort  he  was  expected  to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his 
popularity.    The  speakers  who  preceded  him  were  heard  with 
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impatience  or  indifference:  when  he  arose  a  perfect  sitence 
reiigned.  As  he  was  preparing  to  ascend  the  tribune  a  friend 
showed  him  the  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  been  denounced,  and 
a()ded, ''  Soyez  ferme:  hier  au  Capitole,  aujourd'hui  k  la  Roche 
Tarp6ienne/'  Mirabeau,  after  casting  a  glance  over  the  pamph- 
k^replied|  '' J'en  sais  assez:  on  m'emportera  de  I'Assembl^e 
triomphant  ou  en  lambeaux/'  And  full  of  the  information  he 
bud  jufit  received^  he  commenced  thus: — 

*'  On  repand  depuis  buit  jours  que  la  section  de  TAssemblee  Nationale, 
qui  veut  le  concours  de  la  Tolont^  royale  dans  Texercice  du  droit  de  la 
Bfux  et  de  la  guerre,  est  parricide  de  la  liberte  publique )  on  repand  les 
bruits  de  perfidie,  de  corruption ;  on  inyoque  les  vengeances  popolaires 
pour  soutenir  la  tyrannie  des  opinions.  On  diroit  qu'on  ne  pent  sans 
crime  avoir  deux  avis  dans  une  des  questions  les  plus  delicates,  et  les 
plus  difficiles  de  Torganisation  sociale.  C*est  une  etrange  manie,  c'est  un 
deplorable  avengkment,  que  celui  qui  anime  ainsi  les  uns  centre  les 
autres,  des  bommes  quun  meme  but,  un  sentiment  indestructible  dev- 
vaknt,  an  milieu  des  debats  les  plus  acbarnes,  toujours  rapprocber,  tou- 
joort  reunir ;  des  bommes  que  substituent  ainsi  rirascibilite  de  Tamour- 
pRDpipe  au  culte  de  la  patrie,  et  se  livrent  les  uns  les  autres  aux  preven- 
tions populaires!  £t  moi  aussi,  on  voulait  il  y  a  peu  de  jours  me  porter 
an  Irioropbe,  et  maintenant  on  crie  dans  les  rues  Im  Grande  Tramson  du 
CamU  de  MMrabeoul 

'^  Je  n'avais  pasbesoin  de  cette^lecon  pour  savoir  qu'il  est  pen  de 
difttenoe  du  Capitole  k  la  Roche  Tarpeienne;  mais  fhomme  qui  combat 
ponr  la  raison,  pour  la  patrie,  ne  se  tient  pas  si  aisement  pour  vaincu. 
Celui  qui  a  la  conscience  d'avoir  bien  merite  de  son  pays,  et  surtout  de 
luietre  encore  utile}  celui  qui  ne  rassasie  pas  une  vaine  celebrite,  et  qui 
d^aigne  les  succ^s  d'un  jour  pour  la  veritable  gloire ;  celui  qui  veut 
dire  la  v6rit6,  qui  veut  faire  le  bien  public,  independamment  des  mobiles 
asonvemens  de  I'opinion  populaire^  cet  horome  porte  avec  lul  la  recom- 
penae  de  ses  services,  le  cliarme  de  ses  peines,  et  le  prix  de  ses  dangers; 
il  ne  doit  attendre  sa  moisson,  sa  destinee,  la  seule  qui  I'interesse,  la 
destinee  de  son  nom^  que  du  temps,  ce  juge  incorruptible,  qui  fait  jus- 
tice a  tons.  Que  ceux  qui  prophetisaient  depuis  buit  jours  mon  opinion 
lans  l^  connaStre,  qui  calomnient  en  ce  moment  mon  discours,  sans  Vavoir 
oompiis^  m*accu8ent  d'^ncenser  des  idoles  impuissantes  au  moment  on 
eUes  sont  renversees,  ou  d  etre  le  vil  s(ipendi6  des  bommes  que  je  n'ai 
cesse  de  conibattre ;  qu'ils  d^noncent  comme  un  ennemi  de  la  revolu- 
tion celui  qui  peut4tre  n*y  a  pas  ete  inutile,  et  qui,  cette  revolution,  fOt- 
elle  etrangere  k  sa  gloire,  pourroit  Ik  seulement  trouver  sa  s{irete;  qulh 
livrent  aux  fureurs  du  peuple  trompe  celui  qui  depuis  vingt  ans  combat 
iPHt^  ks  oppressions,  et  qui  parlait  aux  Frau^ais  de  liberte,  de  conUitn- 
tion,,  de  resistance,  lorsque  ses  vils  calomniateurs  (turning  to  the  La- 
nletbs,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Queen)  su^ateat 
lelait  des  cours,  et  vivaient  de  tous  les  prejug6s  dominans.     Quem'im- 

Soite !  ces  coups  de  has  en  haut  ne  m  arr^teront  pas  dans  ma  carri^. 
e  leur  dirai :  repondez  si  vous  pouvez,  calomniez  ensuite  autant  jijae 
▼ous  voudrez." 
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Then  addressing  himself  to  Barnave  dii-ectly,  he  refuted,  by 
tlie  most  clear  and  strong  reasoning,  every  successive  argument 
employed  by  him.  It  was  easy  to  do  so ;  it  was  easy  to  sbow^ 
that  each  had  given  the  Assembly  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
ioAuence  on  the  decision  of  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  bte 
that  Barnave,  by  dexterously  confounding  the  ^'  legislative  poWi^^ 
and  the  "  legislative  body/'  had  proposed  to  strip  the  king  of  the 
share  of  legislative  power  which  the  Constitution  vested  ib  hiin^ 
and  deprive  him  of  all  voice  in  a  question  peculiarly  in  Ae  de* 
partment  of  the  executive.  The  speech  is  a  model  of  avgum^nta- 
tive  eloquence;  every  position  of  his  adversary  is  stated  wkh 
precision,  and  his  own  argument  placed  by  its  side  clearly  and 
strongly,  and  again  and  again  repeated,  until  conviction  is  forced 
OB  the  hearer.  These  reasonings  and  apostrophes  were  continued 
tintil  the  orator  was  convinced  that  he  had  mastered  his  audi- 
ence. Then  leaving  the  question  as  decided,  he  closed  his  speech 
with  these  beautiful  remarks : 

**  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  soit  plus  conforme  aax  convenances  de  h 
politique,  qu*aux  principes  de  la  morale,  d'affiier  le  poignard  doot  on  «e 
saurait  blesser  ses  rivaux,  sans  en  ressentir  bientAt  sur  son  propre  seia 
lea  atteintes  :  je  ne  crois  pas  que  des  bommes  qui  doivent  servir  la 
cause  publique  en  veritables  freres  d*armes  aient  bonne  grace  4  se  com* 
battre  en  vils  gladiateurs,  k  lutter  d'imputations  et  d'intrignes,  et  non  de 
lumi^res  et  de  talens  5  h  cbercber  dans  la  ruine  et  la  depression  les  uns 
des  autres  de  coupables  sneers,  des  trophies  d'un  jour,  nnisibles  it  tons, 
et  meme  k  la  gloire.  Mais  je  vous  dirai :  parmi  ceax  qui  soutJe—sft 
ma  doctrine  vous  compterez  tous  les  bommes  moderes  qui  ne  crment 
pas  que  la  sagesse  soit  dans  les  extremes,  ni  que  le  courage  de  d^molir 
ne  doive  jamais  faire  place  k  celui  de  reconstruire  ;  vous  compterez  la 
pli^part  de  ces  ^nergiques  citoyens  qui,  au  commencement  des  6tat8- 
generaux  (c*est  ainsi  que  s'appelait  alors  cette  convention  natioirafe, 
encore  garottee  dans  les  langes  de  la  liberty,)  foul^rent  anx  piedbtaot 
de  prejuges,  brav^rent  tant  de  perils,  dejouer^nt  tant  de  r^ststaoeet^piur 
passer  au  sein  des  communes,  k  qui  ce  devouement  donna  les  «QCM* 
ragemens  et  la  force  qui  ont  vraiment  opere  votre  revolution  glorieuse  ; 
vous  y  verrez  ces  tribuns  du  peuple  que  la  nation  comptera  loog-temps 
encore,  malgre  les  glapissemens  de  Tenvieuse  mediocrite,  au  nom^e  des 
libcrateurs  de  la  patrie  ;  vous  y  verrez  des  bommes  dont  le  nom  destihne 
la  calomnie,  et  dont  les  libelHstes  les  plus  effren^s  n'ont  pas  essay^  de 
temir  la  reputation  ni  d'bommes  priv^s,  ni  d'hommes  publics  }  des 
bommes  enfin  qui,  sans  tache,  sans  inter^t,  et  sans  crainte,  ViMHiordtont 
jusqu'au  tombeau  de  lenrs  amis  et  de  leurs  ennemis." 

The  triumph  of  Mirabeau  was  complete:  the  Assembly 
would  not  hear  Barnave  in  reply,  and  adopted  the  principles 
supported  by  Mirabeau.  The  popular  indignation  suddenly 
changed  into  admiration,  and  the  influence  of  Mirabeau  was 
again  acknowledged  by  the  nation* 
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Tho  gmlitiMie  of  the  court  w«f  not  secured  by  thin  exertioa  of 
hii  iuAiieiioe  ia  behalf  of  the  prerogative.  Early  in  August,  the 
CiMldet  oreseuted  a  report  respecting  the  business  of  the  5th 
md  6dk  October^  directly  criminating  Mirabeau.  He  met  the 
dmrge  boMly,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
cOOMuittee,  to  eiamine  whether  any  grounds  for  a  judicial  investi- 
galioQ  existed.  Though  excessively  irritated  by  this  accusation 
as  ma^y  of  his  speeches  show,  be  displayed  no  resentment  in  hia 
political  eonduct.  It  was  during  the  period  ia  which  the  coa- 
miltea  was  invesUgating  his  own  affair^  that  he  proposed  the  re* 
Qigapiaation  of  the  army,  for  which  he  was  denounced  by  Marat, 
who  ei^borted  the  citizens  to  raise  eight  hundred  gibbets,  and 
bang  thereon  **  les  noirs  et  les  mioisties  gangreals  et  archi* 
gai^renii,  #t  A  leur  tkte  Tinfftnie  Ri%uettt  rain£."  *  He  pro^ 
posed  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  to  fik>ttill6,  for  his  exertions  a« 
napressing  the  mutiny  at  Nauci«  Soon  after,  the  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  on  the  accusation  of  the  Chatolet,  enturely 
excnlpatii^  Mirabeau.  The  speech,  in  which  he  made  his  own 
defeocei  is  n  splendid  specimen  of  indignant  refutation,  Tbe 
Mkwi^  of  d^nce  w«e  one,  however,  which  he  «oon  abandoned. 

'•**  Quelle  est  Ic  secret  dc  cctte  inferoale  procedure  V — he  cried,  de- 
AOtmcing  his  adversaries  in  tarn,  **  H  est  \h  toot  entier,'*  and  he  pointed 
tothe  tSilk  drtnt — "  II  est  dans  I'int^rlt  de  cenx  dont  les  tenioiginiges  et 
Iks  calsttmies  en  ont  forme  le  tissu  :  il  est  dans  les  ressonrces  qn*elle  a 
SMiniea  aux  enaemis  de  la  r^rolatton  5  il  est.  .  .  .  il  est  dans  le  coenr 
des  jnges  tel  qtt*R  sera  bientdt  burin^  dans  lliistoire  par  la  plus  juste  et 
h  1^19  implacable  vengeance,^ 

Even  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  eouft,  these  contests  with  its  professed  partisans  in  the 
Aaaamhiy  continued ;  and  if  in  the  last  months  of  his  career  his  ef- 
fotts  wtsae  direclod  atone  particalarly  against  tbe  Jacobina,  he  bad 
W0t  Qpasad  to  combat  ibe  supporters  oif  the  ancien  regime.  To 
view  him  therefore  as  bought  by  the  court,  to  charactenze  his  con- 
duct tis  influenced  by  its  bribes,  is  erroneous.  He  had  gained  the 
victory  for  which  he  had  struggled ;  he  had  destroyed  the  despotism 
and  humbled  the  courts  and  now  supported  that  court  against 

*  Among  Hie  ^lecrees,  passed  on  the  14th  Tulj^,  1790,  by  which  titles  of  nobitiCy 
«are«Mblied,  wb  one  lor  tbe  abvlitioD  of  the  terrkdrhil  appetiatknis.  That  die 
MontiDorencis  were  to  ressme  tbeir  old  name  of  Bouchard :  «nd  Miraboau  was  to  he. 
called  Ri()iietti  rain6.  Tbe  journalists  published  bis  speedies,  for  some  da^s  after, 
indcT  his  new  designation.  He  went  up  to  them,  and  indignantlj  asked  tbe  meaning 
•f  Ifait;— *<  AvecvotK  fUfiictti  aiii6  vousaves  deaorient^e  toote  TEMope  peadasft  ii«ii 
jiQurs."  This  absufd  decree  was  never  afterwards  acted  on ;  even  in  the  reign  of 
terror  the  old  noblesse  used  their  ancient  territorial  names.  M.  Duroont  tells  us,  that 
tboagh  oflSieirs  rfnmdoned  ibelr  <f«i«f,  Mirabeaa  never  ceased  to  use  his  j  and  the  people 
to  the  last  called  him  "  Monsieor  le  Coute." 
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assaikats  vbo  were  .equaUy  tbe  eneioiea  of  t;h^'  cpn^^titutiojn* 
There  was  ao  immoral  ac;ceptance   of  pecuoiary  f^voiu$«|>Mt  no 
Goosequeat  dereUction  of  duty.     He  received  a  sec^ret  salajjc, 
for  services  which,  if  we  suppose  him  cousisteut,  he  wouid  hsm 
rendered  unpaid.     **  II  est  trop  certain  qu'il  itak  peu  dilicat  flu 
mati^re  d'argent ;  mais  sa  fiert6  valait  de  Thoou^tet^,  et  il  aurak 
jet6  par  les  fenetres  celui  qui  se  serait  cbai'g^  de  lui  .faire  qu^elque 
proposition  humiliante.    II  a  ^t6  peusionnaire  de  Monsieur  etexH 
Miite  du  Roi :  mais  il  se  r^ardait  comme  un  ag^nt  chs^g^  do 
burs  inter^ts,  et  il  prepait  leurs  pensions  pour  les  gpuverner^  0> 
aon  pour  &tre  gouvern6  par  eux/'  The  tales  of  his  prpflig^te  n^ 
general  venality  are  refuted  by  his  long  poverty.    The  supposed 
pensioner  of  England  apd  Spain,  the  hired  ageqt  as  was  imsj^nfid 
of  every  powerful  body  which  wa3  ready  to  pay  high  foe  bis  ad- 
vocacy, bved  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  die^  insolvent, 
*'  J 'imagine,'' says.  M.  Dumont^  *'  que  Mirabeau  a  pay^  en  pe 
genre  de  reputation  I'usure  ordinaire  de  quelques  mauvais  pro^ 
c^6s.     L'exagiration  est  la  premiire  peine  fUms  k  code  dfiFopi^ 
nion  publiqueJ     Born  in  a  period  in  which  corruption  furnished 
the  livelihood  of  men  of  his  rank>  he  had  imbibed  U^  notion  that 
it  was  not  dishonourable  to  accept  the  favours  of  the  cfowfi*     lo 
England,  even  at  that  period,  members  of  parliament  received 
money  and  lottery  tickets  as  the  wages  of  dishonest  vQtes,  BurL9 
involved  an  unspotted  integrity  in  suspicion  by  the  acceptance  of 
an  ill*timed  pension,  and  Fox  was  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  a  party.     The  offence  of  Mirabeau  was  that  which  the  incor^^ 
ruptible  Sidney  committed  in  receiving  money  from  Louis,  an 
pnence  not  against  patriotism,  but  against  delicacy.  His  n^orality 
was  not  that  which  ennobled  the  garret  of  Marvel^  ^ud  digi^ifiegd 
the  republican  simplicity  of  the  Girondists :  even  in  r^eiv^^cHtg 
the  opinions  he  had  retailed  some  of  the  vice^  of  his  .oi^dej;,  and 
sacrificed  peace  and  fame  to  a  wretched  babjt  of  ari^t^oqriijtic  on- 
tentation. 

The  excesses  of  his  youth  had  undermined  his  constitution ; 
and  his  health  w^s  endangered  by  the  imprudent  use  of  the  moft 
violent  remedies.  He  ielt  jiis  strength  failing  him  wJ^n  b^ 
wished  to  put  it  forth  to  the  utmost  against  the  Jacobins.  Whejfi 
he  took  leave  of  Duipont^  who  left  Paris  about  three  mo^U^ 
before  his  death,  he  said, — 

"  Je  mourrai  &  la  peine,  men  bon  ami ;  nous  ne  nous  reverrons  peut- 
^tre  pas.  Quand  je  ue  serai  plus,  on  saura  ce  que  je  valais.  IJes  mal^ 
heurs  que  j'ai  angles  fondront  de  toutes  parts  sor  ia  France :  'ceMe 
faction  criminelle  qui  tremble  devaot  moi  n'aura  plus  de  ^io.  Je  n*ci 
d^vant  les  yeux  que  des  propbeties  de  malbcpr.  Ah  !  mon  amif  que  noils 
aviops  raisoD  quand  nous  avons  voulu  d^s  je  commencement  eopp^ch^ 
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les  coaumines  de  se  declarer  Assemblee  Nationale  ;  c'est  \k  rorigioe  du 
mal ;  depuis  qu'ilt  ont  remporte  cette  victoire,  ils  n*ODt  cesse  de  8*en 
moDtrer  indignes.  lis  ont  voulu  gouveroer  le  roi,  au  lieu  de  gou- 
Werner  par  Ini ;  mais  bientot  ce  ne  sera  plus  ni  eux  ni  lui  que  gouveme- 

nmt !   UDe  vile  faction  les  dominera  tons,  et  couvrira  la  France  dlior- 

*f 

fcnrs. 

One  last  and  memorable  struggle  against  these  enemies  oc- 
carred  on  the  proposed  law  against  emigration,  which  be  opposed 
with  vigour  and  denounced  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
liberty.  *'  La  popularity  dont  j^aieuThonneur  de  jouir  comme  un 
antre,  n'est  pas  un  faible  roseau  :  c'est  dans  la  terre  que  je  veux 
enfoncer  ses  racines  sur  I'imperturbable  base  de  la  raison  et  de  la 
Kbert£.  Si  vous  faites  une  loi  contre  les  ^migrans,  je  Jure  de  n'y 
obeir  jamais.**  Again  he  wished  to  speak,  and  was  mterrupted 
hy  the  clamour  of  the  montagne,  '*  J'ai  combattu  toute  ma 
vie  le  despotisme;  et  je  la  combattrai  toute  ma  vie."  And  when 
again  an  interruption  occurred  from  the  same  quarter,  "  Silence 
auz  trente  voix !"  was  the  imperious  exclamation  by  which  he 
commanded  order. 

His  last  effort  in  this  cause  was  made  on  presenting  an  address 
from  the  Directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  instigators  of  popular  tumults,  and  declared  an 
intention  of  repressing  them,  which  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  executing.  But  bis  hopes  were  unavailing.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  m  the  middle  of  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  mines, 
his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fainted  continually.  V  iolent  reme- 
dies and  fresh  imprudences  aggravated  the  disorder,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April,  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  he  closed  his  eventful 
life  by  a  death,  of  which,  as  Talleyrand  remarked,  he  had  drama- 
tized the  approach. 

The  tortures  of  a  painful  death  were  aggravated  to  Mirabeau 
by  a  fearful  foresight  of  the  evils  which  threatened  France,  and 
the  regret  of  leaving  incomplete  those  great  designs  which  he  alone 
could  execute.  '^  J*emporte  avec  moi  les  lambeaux  de  la  mo- 
narchic," was  the  expression  of  his  dying  anguish  :  and  it  still 
remains  an  interesting  speculation  whether  his  genius  could  have 
achieved  the  undertaking  of  re-establishing  tranquillity,  and  con- 
ducting the  Revolution  to  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  conclusion. 
To  suppose,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  he  could  have  checked  it ; 
that  he  could  have  re-established  the  despotism,  and  restored  the 
old  habits  and  feelings  of  submission  to  the  abuses  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things;  that  he  could  have  stayed  the  continued  progress 
of  improvement,  is  to  attribute  to  him  intentions  which  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him,  and  powers  beyond  those  which  in- 
dividual genius  ever  wielded.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  his  bold- 
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ness  and  sagacity  might  have  directed  the  coarse  of  the  Re^nrfutafon  r 
that  he  could  have  checked  the  violence  and  the  influence  of  the  ex*' 
treme  parties^  whose  collision  produced  every  disaster ;  repr^M^S 
disorder  and  enforced  obedience  to  the  laws  without  irritating  the 
people,  or  disappointing  its  expectations  of  good  government; 
and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  habits  of  order,  and  creating  a 
general  confidence  in  the  stability  and  advantages  of  thef  new  con- 
stitution. Such  were  the  expectations  of  his  cotemporaries  who 
felt  the  influence  of  his  commanding  powers.  He  was  an  object 
of  fear  and  hatred  equally  to  the  Jacobins  and  the  violent  aristo- 
crats, while  all  of  either  party  who  sincerely  desired  tranquillity 
and  good  government  seem  to  have  confided  in  him  as  their  main 
if  not  only  stay.  Even  the  court  had  learned  to  trust  him,  and  to 
obey  his  counsels ;  and  it  was  its  despair  at  his  loss  that  pttectpi- 
.tated  the  fatal  flight  to  Varennes.  Nor  did  he  want  the  tardy 
regrets  of  those  who  most  suspected  and  opposed  him.  "  Je  vre 
le  puissant  Mirabeau,"  says  Madame  Roland,  ^'  le  sttil  hommt 
dans  la  Revolution,  dont  le  genie  pik  dinger  des  hommes,  et  en  im^ 
poser  ^  une  assembl6e  :  grand  par  ses  facult6s,  petit  par  ses  vices> 
mais  toujours  sup6rieur  au  vulgaire,  et  immanquablement  son 
mattre  des  qu'il  voulait  prendre  la  peine  de  le  commander.  W 
mourut  bient6t  apris  :  je  crus  que  c^etait  ci  propos  pour  sa  gloire, 
et  pour  la  liberte  ;  mais  les  evenemens  w!ont  appria  a  le  regretler 
davantage.  II  fallait  le  contrepoids  d'un  homme  de  cette  force, 
pour  s'opposer  h  Taction  d'une  foule  de  roquets,  et  nous  pi'eserver 
de  la  domination  des  bandits.''  Amid  the  conflicts  and  perplexi- 
ties of  its  subsequent  course,  often  did  the  eyes  of  the  Assetnbly 
turn  to  the  seat  from  which  Mirabeau  would  rise  to  still  their 
agitations  and  guide  their  counsels — and  often  when  afiVighted  by 
the  energy  of  the  turbulent,  and  discouraged  by  the  vacillations  of 
the  honest,  did  the  people  sigh  like  Madame  Roland  for  an  ^^  Stre 
i  la  Mirabeau." 

In  contemplating  the  irresistible  vehemence  with  which  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  move  along  on  its  appointed  course,  and 
the  little  influence  that  human  efforts  apparently  had  in  guiding 
opinion  or  acting  on  circumstances,  there  arises  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  that  species  of  fatalism  so  conspicuous  in  some  late 
French  writers  :  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  workingis 
of  the  national  mind,  and  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  mys- 
terious law,  which,  independent  of  all  human  agency,  regulated 
the  progress  of  change  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  stayed:  and  it 
seems  extravagant  to  imagine  that  the  energies  even  of  Mirabeau 
could  have  influenced  the  destined  issue  of  events.  This  ik  an 
easy  but  not  a  very  philosophic  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Revdntion.  The  events  of  that  revolution  mere,  like 
all  others,  influenced  by  human  wisdom  and  human  folly :  uni- 
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vmmiuad  alroftg  ns  wene  the  fe^lingf  tbaJt  urged  od  tba  people^ 
th^  were  fednge  very  jMiacepUble  of  giiicbiice  by  iodivicliuil  muid. 
About  the  period  in  wbich  Mirabeau  died,  tbe  pjamoos  of  the 
people  hud  eaperieeced  no  interval  of  comparative  caliv;  they 
were  in  a  elate  ia  which  prudence  might  have  preveoCed  fre;»h  ex* 
citemettty  and  boldoeas  checked  the  recommencemeiut  of  turbu- 
lence. Mirabeau  wa#  placed  in  that  jituatioo  ip  which  he  might 
have  acted  oo  both  parties  at  once :  hb  influence  muat  have  ope- 
rated in  aome  degree :  we  cannot  but  think  it  might  have  extended 
to  giving  a  tranquil  and  happy  character  to  those  events^  of  which 
the  reai^  waa  «P  eminendy  disastrou^^ 

He  popularity  of  Mirabeau  had  apparently  Buffered  no  dimi- 
Mition :  he  swayed  iixe  Asaemblyi  and  he  led  the  people.  The 
very  w»oh  of  Paris  retained  an  unabated  enthusiasm  for  *^  M.  |e 
Comte/'  as  he  eontiuued  to  be  called:  and  even  the  Jacobiut, 
whenever  he  coudescaMled  to  appear  at  their  tribune,  iidmired  hi$ 
eloquence,  and  submtted  to  his  dictation.  But  the  Assembly  was 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  neither  belonged  to  any  great  party* 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  any  constantly  followed  him.  His  influ* 
ence  was  exerted  over  that  laiige  portion  which  was  comprised 
under  no  p«ty  denomination,  but  which  gave  the  victory  where  the 
pmponderance  of  reason  and  eloquence  were  found.  Of  the^e 
men  he  commanded  the  suffirages  whenever  he  raised  his  voice  in 
behalf  of  order  or  freedom :  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Assembly  there  were  many  periods  at  which,  by.  their  aid,  he 
mi§^t  have  given  a  different  turn  to  decisions  of  the  greate;it  nuv 
■lent.  The  fatal  decree  proposed  by  Robespierre  for  excluding 
the  members  of  that  aaaambly  from  the  succeeding  legislature^  was 
opposed  by  the  most  influential  members  of  the  popular  party. 
Already  had  Mirabeau  succeeded  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  proposal  on  a  jprevious  occasion :  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  imagine  that  his  influence,  conjoined  to  that  of  Bamave  and 
his  fiieods,  might  have  changed  tlie  result  of  the  vote.  It  ii  not 
at  all  improhaUe  that  in  (the  altered  temper  of  the  Assembly,  he 
might  even  have  f»4aced  it  to  revoke  the  deciee  which  excluded 
the  deputies  from  the  ministry.  But  the  great  occasion  afforded 
io  the  friends  of  orakr  was  that  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 
Three^fourths  of  tim  Assembly  were,  we  are  assured,  inclined  to 
lend  Barnave  (dieir  support  jn  effecting  such  alterations  as  would 
luwe  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  king.  The  ridiculous  protest, 
and  the  culpable  defection  of  the  aristocratic  minority,  rendered  the 
success  of  the  attempt  impossible.  The  only  man  who  could  have 
intimidated  that  bietiou,  who  could  have  guided  it  in  the  path  of 
aense,  was  Mirabeau.  It  is  obvious  that  Cazal^s,  the  sin^ 
•agacions  nun  of  that  (tarty,  ami  its  most  eloquent  and  iufluentiitl 
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l4MMl#r,  bad  bwcMtc  wiich  locliiied  to  coocUU^oQ  awd  GOhOjpanu 
liuH)  wkb  MtrabeMi ;  nadtheju*  uuited  influeaee  migbt  bave^b^kad 
tjbe  extmvi^ggiice  of  tbe  c^^  droU,  and  «veii  toroed  its  m»mbem 
to  good  account  In  anothdr  mode,  alto,  Mirabeau  migbt  hana 
acted  00  tbe  people  in  bis  capacity  of  a  tuevaher  of  tbe  direoUurjr 
of  the  departinent  of  Pari**  He«  we  may  be  aftMAred*  would  bava 
ii»ed  witb  vigour  the  executive  powers  which  that  body  so  feebl|r 
employed.  He  might  have  triumpbed  over  the  firmuess  of  Petioa^ 
ai^  tbe  liudacity  of  Danton,  aad  represaed  at  tbe  outaet  tbe  mh 
CJroachB^euta  of  Ibe  Commum* 

But  k  is  abamtl  to  imagine  that  Mirabeau*  or  any  i>tber  m^n, 
QMild  have  efiected  much  by  acting  ooly  on  one  pariy«  Tbe  mea- 
sures of  the  people  were  influeQced  more  than  by  any  oiber  leauae 
by  the  conducl  of  tbe  court.  Supposing  the  court  to  ba«e  Ibi- 
lowed  that  treacherous  and  vacillatiog  policy  which  it  did  actually 
pui'suey  no  eloquence  could  have  dispeUed  the  popubu*  diatmst*  or 
prevented  tbe  people  from  defending  thehr  menaced  liberties.  It  ts 
from  the  influence  which  it  is  known  that  Mirabeau  bad  over  the 
caur^,  that  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  aaigbt  have  been 
successful  in  saving  tbe  naonarchy.  There  is  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  his  comimmding  character  had  inspired  respect  and  co»t 
fidence  into  the  king  and  queen,  and  some  of  the  moat  ittflnentiai 
of  their  adherents :  that  ihey  believed  thajt  he  could  and  that  ie 
would  save  them,  and  that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  tbwait 
kis  views  by  tbe  treadiery  and  obstinacy  by  which  they  dashed 
tbe  efforts  c^all  tbe  wise  and  virtuous  men  whose  exertuwa  wene 
wasted  in  assisting  them.  He  might  have  saved  the  monarcb 
and  the  monarchy,  because  he  bad  tbe  vigour  which  would  hta/e 
taken  tbe  reins  of  ^vernmeut  out  of  tbe  bands  of  the  weak  Louis^ 
His  counsels  would  have  secured  tbe  king's  fidelity  to  tbe  oonsti- 
tutioUi  and  tbe  vigorous  exertions  of  all  bis  constkutional  autbo* 
rity.  And  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  secure  tbe 
GtiMB&deace  of  tbe  people  by  ^  frankand  sAeady  policy  on  tbe  part 
of  the  kiug,  or  than  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  instigators  of  dis* 
order,  by  thus  dispelliog  tbe  suspicions,  whose  eustence  gave 
them  their  whole  power  over  ike  public  mind. 

It  was  our  intention  in  conmencing  this  article  to  view  Min^ 
beau  mlber  ms  an  orator  than  a  states^MU,  aiid  lo  compare  lum 
wMb  some  of  bis  most  eminent  rivals  in  the  Conslitueat,  and  Jus 
most  iUustrious  suocessors  in  tbe  subsequent  assemblies  of  (be 
Revolution.  We  have  been  insensibly  led  awn^r  from  our  oJb^ect 
by  the  intexeat  we  naturally  felt  in  examining  his  far  more  coiUn*- 
verted  conduct  m  a  atatesman.  His  nK>sjt  celebrated  qpeecbea 
have  been  so  fnequanlly  ifuotod  in  late  woiiis  on  tbe  fievokiion 
thai  mt  «aay  pitfiinp  Abat  tk^.  ate  well  kmNvn  to  4mr  gpadew^ 
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and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  eloquence  have  been 
quoted  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  highest  order  of 
eloquence ;  not  that  Avhich  captivates  the  fancy  by  repeal 
and  laboured  touches^  but  that  which  masters  the  judgment  and 
rules  the  passions  by  clear  and  simple  reasoning,  and  the  forcible 
expression  of  ardent  and  natural  feeling.  This  is  precisely  the 
species  of  eloquence  of  which  the  effect  is  the  most  decisive,  bat 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  analyze.  It  is  not  oar  inten* 
tion  to  offer  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  analysis ;  but  rather  to  de> 
vote  the  small  space  we  have  left  to  the  examination  of  a  question 
about  which  much  interest  has  been  raised  by  the  work  now  be- 
fore us,  and  on  which  a  very  hasty  and  very  erroneous  opinion 
has  in  many  cases  been  formed.  We  mean  the  subject  of  the  aid 
derived  by  Mirabeau  in  the  composition  of  his  speeches  from  his 
various  friends,  and  in  particular  from  M.  Dumont. 

A  great  part  of  the  speeches  spoken  by  Mirabeau  were,  as  waa 
the  case  with  the  considerable  speeches  of  almost  all  hit  colleagues 
in  the  Assembly,  except  Bamave,  read  from  manuscript;  and  it 
has  long  been  known  that  many  of  these  were  the  compositions 
of  his  friends.  Even  during  his  life  this  was  matter  of  general 
notoriety.  M.  Dumont  has  entered  into  very  interesting  detula 
on  this  subject,  and  informed  us  of  the  particular  contributions 
made  by  himself  and  some  other  friends.  The  famous  speech  for 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  the  consequent  address  to  the  king, 
were  composed  by  M.  Dumont:  some  subsequent  speeches  of 
great  merit,  but  of  less  celebrity,  and  on  subjects  of  less  interest, 
were  also  written  by  him.  Others  were  contributed  by  Duroverai. 
Reybaz  composed  the  speech  on  the  subject  of  **  Wills/'  which, 
in  his  last  moments,  he  requested  Talleyrand  to  read  to  the  As- 
sembly after  his  death.  His  long  financial  speeches  were  mostly 
the  work  of  Clavi^re  :  and  those  on  the  property  of  the  chnrch, 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Abb6  Lamourette,  were  written  by 
Pelin.  Others  were  composed  by  a  host  of  persons  of  whose 
ideas  he  was  willing  to  be  the  organ,  and  whose  industry  and 
talents  he  employed  in  his  service.  Careless  readers,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  facts,  have  exaggerated  them  into  an  abso- 
lute annihilation  of  the  oratorical  fame  of  Mirabeau.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  explain  away  the  existence  of  genius,  are  delighted 
to  resolve  this  imposing  mass  of  intellectual  powers  into  numerous 
and  insignificant  components  :  those  who  hate  his  political  cfaa^ 
racter  exult  in  detecting  the  fraud  of  the  demagogue,  and  stripping 
him  of  his  borrowed  plumes;  and  his  numerous  admirers  are  filled 
with  rage  at  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Dumont  to  strip  their  idol 
of  his  supposed  excellencies,  tax  him  with  assuming  to  himself 
merits  of  thought  and  style  in  which  his  acknowledged  works 
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abow  him  to  be  wholly  .deficient^  and  boldly  discredit  the  story 
which  he  tells.  Persons  inclined  to  judge  with  no  harshness  of 
either  Dumontor  Mirabei^u  are  apt  to  be  surprised  and  perplexed 
at  the  discovery  now  made :  to  wonder  how  eloquence  such  as  that 
of  Mirabeau  could  have  been  prompted,  or  the  calm,  elegant  and 
didactic  style  of  Dumont  elevated  into  the  strong  and  vehement 
expression  of  passion.  Some  imagine  that  M.  Dumont  wrote 
at  the  dictation  of  Mirabeau ;  and  some  that  he  caught  a  mo- 
mentary fire  from  his  conversation,  and  while  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  composing,  merely  gave  forth  the  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  great  orator. 

The  explanation  afforded  by  a  common  acquaintance  with  the 
speeches  of  Mirabeau  appears  to  be  very  obvious  and  very 
aunple,  perfectly  consistent  with  his  fame,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
with  the  indisputable  credit  due  to  M.  Dumont's  assertions. 
In  fact  the  account  given  by  M.  Dumont  entirely  clears  up  the 
mystery.  For  we  now  know  actually  which  of  his  speeches 
were  composed  by  the  friends  of  Mirabeau^  and  which  were  the 
undoubted  productions  of  his  own  genius.  We  find  that  all 
the  speeches  on  which  his  great  fame  rests, — all  those  which 
charmed  the  people  and  swayed  the  Assembly,  were  his  un- 
doubted composition:  and  that  a  very  insignificant  portion  of 
his  fame  has  been  derived  from  those  of  his  friends.  The 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  those  composed  by  M.  Dumont: 
and  yet  these  are,  after  all,  much  more  m  the  style  of  M.  Du- 
mont than  in  that  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
authorship  deprives  Mirabeau  rather  of  the  credit  of  an  additional 
and  unusual  beauty  of  style,  than  of  the  characteristic  elements 
of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not  on  the  long  and  laboured  reasonings 
composed  by  Clavi^re  and  Pelin  that  his  fame  rests.  Omit  every 
speech  of  which  the  authorship  is  questioned  or  questionable, 
from  your  perusal  of  the  works  of  Mirabeau,  and  your  admiration 
for  his  eloquence  will  be  as  fervent  as  that  of  one  who  gives  him 
all  the  additional  credit  of  their  composition.  The  greatness 
•of  Mirabeau  was  displayed  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
assistance  of  others  was  impossible, — in  the  speeches  at  the 
Skmce  Royale, — in  the  instructions  to  the  deputation  to  the 
king) — ^in  the  sudden  allusion  to  the  localities  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew, — in  the  magnificent  oath  by  which  he  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  Extend  this  to  his  more  length- 
ened speeches.  That,  which  is  by  all  admitted  to  be  the  noblest 
effort  of  his  eloquence,  is  the  great  speech  in  support  of  Necker's 
proposal  of  a  patriotic  loan,  in  which  he  denounced  with  ar- 
^  gument  so  clear,  and  power  so  stirring,,  the  infamous  project  of  a 
.  aatioaal  bankruptcy.    This,  as  M*  Dumont  informs  us>  was  a 
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sudden  reply,  not  only  fiotprepared  by  others,  but  not  even 
premeditated  by  himself.  The  famous  reply  to  Bannive  thaj 
admirable  specimen  of  lofty  eloquence  and  stringent  reasoning, 
has  never  been  claimed  by  any  other.  The  speech  in  defence 
of  himself  when  accused  by  the  Chatelet,  the  attack  on  the  par- 
liament of  Rennes,  the  noble  vindication  of  the  tricoloured  flag, 
and  a  number  of  other  admirable  speeches  dictated  by  the  oc- 
casion and  the  feelings  of  the  moment^  are  acknowledged  to  be 
his.  These  are  the  speeches  on  which  bis  iame  was  founded, — 
these  are  the  speeches  which  bear  the  marks  of  his  great  and 
peculiar  style.  All  those  of  which  the  honour  is  due  to  otherd 
are  evidently  the  productions  of  inferior  minds :  the  tittle  merit 
actually  belonging  to  their  style  may  be  detracted  from  him 
without  detriment  to  his  genius ;  though  he  still  win  have  the 
merit  of  having  adopted  souud  opinions^  and  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  fittest  instruments.  By  this  he  loses  nothing 
as  an  orator,  but  gains  as  a  statesman.  And  every  instance  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  detecting  the  capacity  and  appropriating  die 
labours  of  men,  whose  peculiar  information  on  particular  ques- 
tions would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  theworld^is  only  ano- 
ther proof  of  that  sagacity  which  M.  Dumont  justly  observes 
was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  utility  as  a  statesman,  and  his  renown  as  an 
orator. 

We  will  detain  our  reader  with  no  further  remarks  of  oar 
own.  We  must  however,  add  the  judgment  of  the  illustrious 
Goethe,  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  lately-published 
Characteristics.  After  laughing  at  the  angriness  of  some  French 
criticisms  on  the  work  before  us,  he  says, 

'*  What  folly !  Ought  they  not  to  have  thanked  Dumont  for  fur- 
nishing them  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
orator?  The  French  want  that  Mirabeau  should  be  their  Hercules. 
And  they  are  right:  but  Heresies  must  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
(bod.  They  forget,  good  people,  that  this  CkJossus  is  composed  of  parts  ; 
that  this  demigod  is  a  collective  being.  The  greater  genius  will  never 
be  worth  much  if  he  pretends  to  draw  exclusively  from  his  own  re- 
sources. Wbat  is  genius,  but  the  iaeulty  of  seizing  and  turoii^  to 
account  everything  that  strikes  us;— of  oo-ordinaiing  and  breathing 
life  into  all  the  materials  that  present  themselves; — of  taking  here 
marble,  there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument  with  them.  If  I 
were  not  assured  that  Mirabeau  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art 
of  appropriating  the  knowledge  and  the  thoughts  of  those  around  him, 

I  should  not  believe  in  the  stories  told  of  his  influence What 

should  I  be,  if  this  art  of  appropriation  were  considered  as  derogatory 
to  genius.  What  have  I  done?  I  have  collected  and  turned  to  acconnt 
all  thai  I  have  seen>  heard>  observed:  I  have  put  In  reqtiisHkMi  Hie 
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works  of  natare  and  of  man.    Eyei^  on^  of  tny  writii>|;t  Ims  been 

furnished  to  me  by  a  thousand  difierent  persons often 

they  have  sowed  the  harvest  I  have  reaped ;  my  work  is  that  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  beings  taken  from  the  whole  of  nature ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Ooethe. 

'*  Snch  was  Mindieaii :  be  had  the  genius  of  popular  oratory  |  the 
^nius  of  observatkm  -,  the  genius  of  sppropriation :  he  detected  talent 
wherever  it  Cxrited,— fostered  and  reared  it  to  maturity)  Mid  taAent 
attached  itself  to  him.  Me  turned  erery  thing  to  account  that  be  thought 
useful  or  apposite^  Without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  quote  his  sources  | 
and  his  principal  art  was  that  of  setting  in  motion  a  vast  number  of  springs. 
M<  Dumont  was  one  of  the  most  efficient; — there  is  not  a  pase  of  bis 
book  that  does  not  prove  the  grandeur,  the  elevation,  of  Mtrabeau*s 
genius,  exactly  by  the  very  circumstances  of  which  these  journalists  so 
anxiously  contest  the  truth.  Absurd  people!  you  do  like  certain  phi- 
losophers, countrymen  of  mine,  who  fancy  that,  by  remaining  shut  up 
hi  their  study  thirty  years,  without  once  looking  into  the  world,  and 
exclusively  occupied  in  sifting  and  bolting  the  ideas  extracted  from  thelf 
own  poor  brains,  they  shall  find  an  exhaustless  spring  of  original,  grand 
and  useful  conceptions !  Do  you  know  what  turns  out  ? — clouds ;  nothing 
bat  clouds'!' 


Postscript  to  Art.  I.  on  National  Education. 


The  following  Treasury  rainutei  relating  to  the  sum  of  20,000^.,  re- 
cently granted  for  the  building  of  schools  in  Great  Britain,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  newspapers : 

COPY   OP  THE   TREASURY   iilNUTE,   DATED   AUO.   30. 

"  My  Lords  read  the  act  of  the  last  session,  by  which  a  sum  of  20,000/.  is 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  issued  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  schools  fbr  ttie  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Great 
Britain. 

"The  Qiancellor  of  the  Etchequer,  feeling  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
certain  fixed  rules  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  fbr  tbeir  guidance  in 
this  matter,  so  as  to  render  this  sum  most  generally  useful  for  tl^  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  grant,  submits  the  following  arrangements  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Board  : — 

"  1.  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  be  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever,  except 
for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  and  that  in  the  definition  of  a  school- 
house  the  residence  for  masters  or  attendants  be  not  included. 

"  2.  That  no  application  be  entertained,  unless  a  sum  be  raised  by  private 
contribution  equal  at  the  least  to  one-half  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure. 

"  3.  That  the  amount  of  private  subscription  be  received,  expended,  and  ac- 
counted for,  before  any  issue  of  public  money  fbr  such  school  he  directed. 
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''  4.  That  DO  appHcation  be  comptied  with,  unless  upon  the  consideration  of 
such  a  report  either  from  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  British  and  Forei^ 
School  Society,  as  shall  satisfy  this  Board  that  the  case  is  one  deserving  of 
attention,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  school  may  be  per- 
manently supported. 

**  5.  That  the  applicants  whose  cases  are  favourably  entertained  be  required 
to  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their  accounts  which  this  Boaid 
may  direct,  as  welt  as  to  such  periodical  reports  respeetisg  the  slate  of  Ibek 
schoote,  and  the  number  of  scholars  educataa  as  may  be  called  for. 

^'  6.  Tha^  in  considering  all  appticatioos  made  to  the  Boasd,  a  pref<^rencejbe 
given  to  such  applications  as  come  from  laree  cities  and  towns,  m  which  t^ 
ncjcessity  of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  schools  is  most  pressing;  and  that  due 
inquiries  should  also  be  made,  before  any  such  application  be  acceded  to, 
whether  there  may  not  be  charitable  funds,  or  public  and  private  endowments, 
that  might  render  any  further  grants  inexpedient  or  unnecessary. 

"  In  these  suggestions  My  Lords  concur." 

The  above  minute  tends  to  confirm  us  more  strongly  than  ever  in 
the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed  as  to  the  impolicy  of  making 
grants  for  purposes  of  education,  without  any  authority  to  superintend 
the  outlay  of  the  money  granted,  and  to  watch  over  the  schools  founded 
by  it.  The  conduct  of  the  government  would  be  intelligible,  if  the 
money  was  (as  in  Ireland)  entrusted  to  irresponsible  private  societies, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  its  proper  application.  But  this 
Treasury  minute  sets  forth  a  number  of  regulations,  which  the  Trea- 
sury, occupied  with  other  matters,  will  not  remember  to  enforce,  nor, 
even  if  it  attempted  to  interfere,  would  it  have  power  to  exercise  an 
efficient  control.  The  government  indeed  do  not  undertake  to  decide 
in  what  cases  assistance  is  to  be  given,  but  leave  this  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  National  School  Society,  or  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  AH  applicants,  however,  are  to  bind  themselves  to 
submit  to  any  audit  of  their  accounts  which  the  Treasury  may  direct, 
and  to  make  such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  their 
schools  as  may  be  called  for.  Now,  we  beg  to  ask,  what  power  has 
the  Treasury  of  controlling  such  schools  ?  They  do  not  become  the 
property  of  the  public,  though  they  have  been  built  with  the  public 
money.  They  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand :  the  ori^nal  managers 
may  die  or  change  their  residence ;  and  the  houses,  built  for  purposes 
of  education,  may  be  either  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair,  or  turned  to 
other  uses,  without  any  person  being  liable  to  the  Treasury  for  tlie 
waste  of  public  money  thus  occasioned.  This  attempt  to  enforce 
legulatioAs,  which  irannot  be  enforced  without  machinery  specially 
destinedf  to  the  purpose^  seems  to  us  most  distinctly  to  prove,  thkt 
without  some  central  authority  to  ensure  that  the  schools  newly  buirt 
shall  belong  to  the  public,  and  that  the  system  of  teaching  foUowed  in 
them  shall  be  deserving  of  approbation,  all  grants  of  public  money  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  will  be  either  wholly  wasted,  or  so  misap- 
plied, that  they  will  only  produce  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  good 
which  might,  under  a  better  system,  be  derived  from  them. 
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AaT.  X.—C.  Spindler's  SannniUche  Werke.    (C.  Spindler's  coUectcd 
Works.)    20vob.  8vo.      Stuttgart.     1831—1833. 

Amongst  the  ever-thickening  swarms  of  Ciennan  novelists,  none,  We 
believe,  rank  higher  than  Spindler,  whose  rapidly-acquired  reputation 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  compatriot  critics  boldly 
express  their  expectation  of  his  proving  the  SchiUer  of  prose  roottnct* 
To  say  that  our  antidrmdoiis  are  more  moderate,  is  periiaps  only  to 
say  toat  we  are  English,  not  German;  to  which  we  may  add  toa^ 
although  we  greatly  like  imd  admire  Spindler,  we  cannot  quite  think  of 
comparing  him  to  Schiller.    It  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  judging  a 
young  author,  or  indeed  any  author,  very  unfavourably,  to  deny  hua 
the  creative  imagination,  the  subtle  yet  profound  philosophy^  the  deep 
sensibility^  and  the  mental  purity  of  the  most  deligbttul^  if  not  the 
most  wonderful,  of  German  poets.     And  here  we  should  leave  this 
question ;  but  as  German  critics  bring  them  thus  together,  we  must 
advert  to  one  especial  point  of  difference  between  these  writers,  which 
we  have  hesitated  whether  to  ascribe  to  diversity  in  the  internal  nature 
of  the  men,  or  to  diversity  of  external  circumstances  of  the  times 
they  lived  in.    Schiller  contemplated  the  past  with  a  poet's  eye.    The 
splendors  of  baronial  state,  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  charmed  his  fancy 
if  they  daszled  not  his  judgment,  and  whilst  he  disguised  not  the  super- 
stition and  ferocity  of  ruder  ages,  he  relieved  the  gloomy  picture  with 
bright  portraitures  of  coeval  honour,  simplicity,  and  patriarchal  kind- 
ness.   Spindler,  on  the  contrary,  looks  back  with  the  criticisine  eye 
of  a  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  he  more  eviaently 
shows  himself  in  Der  Invalided  Historisck-romatUische  BUder  neuertr 
imd  neuesier  Zeii,  (The  Invalid,  Historico-romantic  Pictures  of  the 
latter  and  latest  Times; — such   latter  and  iatest   times  being   the 
difierent  epochs  of  the  French  Revolution,  ending  with  the  second 
restoration.)     Spindler  sees  Utde  in  the  feudal  system  but  its  abuses, 
and,  like  his  French  brethren,  punts  those  abuses  in  his  strongest 
colours,  scarcely  introducing  a  scion  of  nobility — (sovereign  princes  he 
treats  more  leniently) — who  is  not  a  robber,  a  profligate,  or  in  one  way 
or  other  a  monster  of  guilt,  retaining  little  of  humanity  beyond  the 
generic  name.     Making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  this  ardently 
lernienting  anti-feudality,  Spindler  is  an  excellent  painter  of  manncnrt 
and  character.    In  the  individualization  of  his  personages,  in  th^it 
adaptation  to  difierent  countries  and  ages,  he  equals  Tromlitz,  and 
he  far  surpasses  him  in  fertility  of  invention.    Spindler's  stories  are 
always  weU  managed  and  interesting,  often  they  are  exceedingly  origi- 
nal ;  his  incidents  are  abundant,  happily  complicated,  and  productive 
of  striking  scenes,  which  however  lose  much  of  their  dramatic  efiec^ 
from  a  lenethiness  (to  speak  American,)  mainly  originating  in  an  over* 
fulness  of  detail  and  development. 

The  twenty  volumes  before  us  contain  tales  of  all  lengths  and  kinds: 
the  longer  ones  ffenerally  entitled,  not  novels  or  romances,  but  Pictured 
of  manners,  or  of  character,  or  Historical  Sketches,  embodying  the  cus- 
toms, feelings,  and  opinions  of  difierent  ages,  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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ary^  throujjh  the  Fxendi  ftevidutioi^  dowy)  Xq  the  p^enent  d^y.  Of 
ese,  one  of  tlie  earliest,  and  perhaps  of  the  best,  Der  Judc^cuUcia 
Sittengemdlde  der  ersten  adlfte  des  funfzehnten  Jahrhundert,(ll^e  Jew,  a 
Picture  of  German  Manners  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifieeotn  Centiiry)» 
especially  exhijindng  the  then  condkion  of  the  Jews,  vealtby  bit 
wretched,  has  heen  translated  both  into  French  and  English.  Anqt]M9r» 
.the  next  we  li^elieve  in  date,  Oer  Jumi,  Saim-md-Ci^rakUr  GtmUk 
am  dim  erstm  Viaid  des  acktzdmUn  Jakrhmdertf  (The  Jctuit,  a  Pic- 
.ture  of  Msoners  and  Character  in  the  first  quarter  iof  the  ridifesnth 
eeatuiy,)  is  a  work  of  yet  gresjter  and  more  original  talent«  7be  pu^ 
.ture  it  exhibiu  of  an  aUe,  virtuous  and  very  conscientious  loai^  (the 
Jesuit),  compelled,  by  obedience  to  his  superiors,  to  commit  apts  ^f 
fraud  and  cruelty  repugnant  to  his  kindly  nature,  and  so  fiiDy  coo- 
vinced  that  he  is  merely  doing  his  dutv,  as  to  experience  reoguor^^  fsK 
his  reluctance,  is  the  most  striking  iluistrataon  we  have  seen  oflfinred 
by  fiction  a£  tbp  fearful  omnipotence  o^  that  order.     We  shojuld  g)ad){r 

£ve  an  analysis  of  the  book,  but  our  present  limits  forbidi  and  we  be- 
tve,  moreover,  that  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  translation.  Without  at<^ 
CBg,  therelbre,  to  particulariae  all  the  tales,  we  shall  endeayour,  by  a 
ief  analysis  of,  and  a  few  extracts  from,  the  last  of  the  serief,  X)ir 
Nfmne  wm  Ouadenull,  SiitengemiUde  des  fimfxekUen  JahrAmderi,  (The 
Ku|i  of  Onadenaeii,  a  Picture  of  the  Manners  of  the  6he^nth  Ceotury») 
lo  justilV  oi^r  praise  of  this  talented  and  diligent  author* 

The  «un  of  Gnadenaell  begins  with  the  formally  oflScia)  Qlgtff^ 
for  the  summer  of  the  baths  at  Baden,  in  the  name  of  the  J^argrave 
of  Baden,  and  we  esUract  the  first  introduction  of  the  berpioe. 
Ueerdegen  von  Bperberseck,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  fiimily,  a  oo( 
jU-disposed  libertine,  who  has  acquired  fortune  in  the  serviiee  pf  ihp 
Ouke  of  Burgundy,  goes  forth  in  search  of  some  light  heapty  w.hoip  br 
ini^  love  during  Ae  Baden  season,  and  enters  the  church. 

^  His  eye  glided  carelesslj  from  the  veils  and  golden  caps  of  the  higb-boni 
dames,  and  sought  more  complacently  ainongst  the  flowers  of  lowlier  condt* 
tioQ  for  a  violet  to  his  taste  and  pleasure.  That  which  is  looked  for  ahfOid 
is  often  to  be  found  close  at  band.  As  the  service  epdeid  and  tb^  coqgFp»- 
lion  prepared  to  leave  the  chiirph,  the  Junker  observe^  by  bis  side  a  noaideiy 
rising  from  her  knees,  yiYiom  form  and  features  touched  his  licentious  heart 
to  its  inmost  core.  Qer  coippiexion  vva^  indeed  of  a  marbi^  paleness,  bn^ 
luajestically  flashing  eye^^  brown  as  her  luxuriant  locks,  and  lucia  as  stars,  |^ve 
wondrous  animation  to  the  beautiful^  melancholy  qoonteimnce.  Throegli 
her  scanty  attire  the  fair  girl's  limbs  discovered  bewitching  propordoBS,  mere 
supple,  fuller  and  nobler  tluin  is  usually  seen  in  females  of  Cbe  lower  ordera. 
Under  favour  of  the  crowd  the  Junker  leaned  forward  to  look  the  maidca 
boldly  and  conBdently  in  the  face,  and  to  touch  her  soft  hand;  hut  be  quid^W 
abandoned  the  attempt  as  the  maiden  lifted  up  her  head,  turned  it  ^war^ 
hinitand  regarded  him  with  undisturbed  con^posure.  A  certaip  victoriousness 
of  innocence,  a  powerful  self-coociousness  spoke  in  her  earnest  gaze,  thi|t 
seamed  to  ask,  *■  What  would  you  with  me^  Sir,  and  how  dare  you  bring  you^ 
importunity  in  my  way?*  , 

<*  The  Junker  felt  abashed,  and  swore  secretly  but  fervently  never  to  rest 
until  this  austere^  cold-hearted  virgin  should  live  for  his  passion.'' 

This  seif-possessed  ipaiden  proves  to  be  Otaela,  the  daughter  ef 
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€r(Mts  Tan  Baohmtteiii^  a  {iroifgate  oM  noble,  who,  hftving  by  h\$ 
extravagance  and  sensuality  reduced  himself  to  the  necessity  of  gain- 
ing bis  bread  by  menial  service  at  the  baths^  spends  every  thine  he 
can  earn,  bev,  or  borrow  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites, 
whilst  his  wife  and  datighterare  half  starved ;  and  who,  having  long  since 
turned  his  young  son  neinhold  out  of  doors  for  endeavouring  to  de* 
fbnd  bn  mother  fVom  conjugal  ill-treatment,  is  now  impatient  to  get 
rid  of  his  daughter,  inasmuch  as  her  stem  virtue  annoys  nim  yet  more 
ftbiii  tlie  tfouble  occasioned  bv  the  incessant  illiieit  pursuit  that  her 
b«anty  provokes*  GHsehi  herself,  hating  and  despising  the  male  sex,^^ 
no  unnatural  consequence  of  associating  with  such  a  fkther^-is  bent 
vpon  becoming  a  mm,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  her  deter- 
mination is  the  want  of  affection  which  it  evinces  towards  her  oppressed 
and  sufierinff  mother. 

Various  ]^ot8  are  laid  by  various  noble  bathers,  including  Sperber* 
sedc,  to  lure  Gisela  from  her  parent's  hovel,  and  one,  by  a  Baron 
Harras,  suceeeds.  But  the  Baron,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  emissary's 
triumph,  being  thrown  into  prison  for  a  brawl,  the  meaner  villain,  dhsp^ 
pointed  of  meeting  hig  principal,  without  money,  and  overawed^  the 
foftiness  of  his  victim's  unsuspecting  innocence,  robs  and  deserts  her  in  t 
fbrest.  Many  trying  adventures  follow,  enditig  in  Gisela's  admittance 
into  the  convent  of  Gnadenzell,  which,  unknown  to  her,  is  in  such  bad 
repute  that  at  the  period  of  her  entrance  an  investigation  into  the  irre- 

Vjlarities  of  the  sisterhood  by  their  feudal  superior,  Eberhard  Count  of 
iirteroberg,  is  impending. 

The  character  of  the  prioress  Richardis  is  ably  developed;  but  to 
display  it,  long  scenes  of  conventual  licentiousness  would  require  to  bft 
translated,  ana  these,  although  as  delicatelv  given  perhaps  as  the  subject 
admits  of,  are  not  to  our  taste.  We  shall  therefore  merely  state,  that 
Richardis,  receiving  through  her  paramour  timely  notice  of  an  intended 
iorprlse  by  the  chancellor  of  Wiirtemberg,  sets  her  convent  in  order, 
persuades  the  unsuspecting  Gisela  to  personate  sister  Hailwig,  a  nun 
whose  absence  on  account  of  her  approaching  confinement  is  suspected 
by  the  visitors,  and  thus  half  convinces  them  the  charges  against  her 
housA  are  calumnious;  that  being  forbidden  to  receive  new  nuns,  she 
admits  Gisela  by  a  fictitious  ceremony,  her  paramour  actmg  the 
bishop;  thett  imprisons  her  upon  a  false  accusation,  and  dopms  her 
10  die  of  hunger.  Gisela  had,  however,  found  means  to  communicate 
wilh  Bonpele,  a  half-witted  lad,  the  drudge  of  the  convent,  who  is 
devotednr  attached  to  her.  Pop{>ele  makes  his  way  to  the  Count  of 
Wf^rtemoerff,  to  whom  he  tells  his  story ;  and  the  Count,  reachinj;  the 
<)onvei^t  in  tne  crisis,  Richardis  is  unikiasked,  deposed,  and  dismissed^ 
and  Gisela  named  prioress  in  her  stead. 

The  new  superior  forthwith  proceeds  to  reform  the  convent;  but 
finds  the  task  somewhat  arduous ;  and  even  when  she  appears  to  have 
succeeded,  though  seemingly  at  the  summit  of  her  desires,  is  misera- 
ble. The  prioress  Gisela,  who  believes  herself  a  nun,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  sovereign.  Count  Eberhard,  whom  she  knows  to  be  « 
ijnarrifd  «naD»  and  who  thinks  not  of  her;  and  the  humiliation  of  hsK 
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vmden  pride  tortures  ber  dmost  bb  much  as  ber 
inability  to  subdue  a  siuful  passion*  • 

Meanwhile,  or  rather  before  all  this,  Gisela's  brother  Retinoid,  ha^* 
log  had  occasion  to  discover  and  reveal  a  plot  against  Count  Eberhard* 
had  in  consequence  been  taken  by  him  as  a  page,  but  being  severely 
punished  by  an  ofBoer  for  some  boyish  misdemeanor,  had  run  away, 
and  become,  under  the  name  of  the  Wildherr,  the  dreaded  captaia^ 
a  band  of  robbers.  One  of  his  gang,  Heinz  von  Schlaix,  the  soo  of 
another  worthless  and  indigent  nobleman,  is  taken,  tried^  and  convicted 
of  a  robbery*  Wildherr  having  planned  the  seizure  of  the  accusers  by 
his  gang,  some  of  his  scouts  surprise  a  solitary  hunter,  who  has  lost  hie 
companyt  and  drag  him  to  their  cavern.  Wildherr,  grasping  a  battle* 
axe  in  one  hand,  opens  the  door,  with  the  words: — 

^  *  Bring  ye  one  of  the  birds?  Ye  snails,  who  should  be  sent  for  the  plague, 
why  loiterye  so?'  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  a  hoary  wretch.  Marten,  the 
lather  of  Ehsinz,  braadithiog  a  drawn  sword,  rushed  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the 
prisoner;  but  FeMmann  (the  hunter's  dog,)  was  more  alert  than  the  murderoos 
Marten,and  brought  the  old  sinner  to  the  ground.  Wildherr  dragged  back  tb^ 
dog  by  his  collar, at  the  same  time  pushing  away  Marten  with  liis  foot: '  Would 
the  hound*s  teeth  were  in  thy  false  throat  v  stormed  he,  *  Get  thee  into  yon  coi^ 
ner  till  the  butcher  be  wanted,  or  I  will  myself  set  the  beast  upon  tbee.  Gasp- 
ing and  muttering  curses.  Marten  obeyed,  whilst  Wildherr,  taking  up  the  light, 
placed  himself  thoughtfully  before  the  stranger,  who,  his  hand  upon  nia  hanger, 
stood  dauntlessly  awaiting  any  attack.  Ihe  lamp  trembled  m  the  robber*s 
bold,  at  he  looked  his  captive  in  the  face,  and  with  the  expression  of  deep 
dissatisfaction,  he  asked,  ^What  have  you  done  now,  you  wretched  blun- 
derers? Instead  of  the  kite,  do  you  snare  the  eagle?  What  eould  possess 
you?* 

^  Whilst  the  most  fluent  of  the  midnight  runners  tried  to  justify  his  act| 
Wildherr,  with  bead  declined,  walked  backwards  and  forwards  m  deep  delifoe* 
ration,  thus  allowing  the  stranger  full  leisure  to  eiamine  him.  The  dreaded 
robber  was  one  of  the  strangest  of  figures,  e^'ery  thing  about  him  being  in- 
consistent and  contradictory.  His  hero-like  carriage  assorted  not  with  his 
coarse,  unusual  garb,  nor  his  powerful  voice  and  lively  eye  with  the  age 
indicated  by  his  face.  From  under  a  high  conical  cap,  bent  down  behind  like 
a  helmet,  and  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  cock's  feathers,  fell  thick,  straight, 
grey  hair,  cut  short,  peasant  fashion.  Grey  eyebrows  bushily  OTecshadowe4 
the  fiery  glance,  and  immense  mustachios,  also  bearing  the  snow  of  years,  bria* 
Ued  under  the  oommandine  nose,  over  the  haughty  moath.  Below  the  chin 
also  the  beard  stood  out  like  a  collar  of  white  goat's  hair,  whence  tbe  robber's 
brown  cheeks  showed  the  darker.  Resolved  audacity  threatened  from  tbe 
(ioeaments,  and  the  garb  bespoke  familiarity  with  every  hardship,  contempt  of 
every  toil.  The  naked  breast  was  seen  througli  a  russet  jacket,  held  together 
by  a  leathern  belt;  red  breeches  dangled  far  beyond  the  knees;  wooden  soles, 
fimtened  on  with  strips  of  ox*hide,  protected  the  feet.  The  tall  figure  was 
further  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  sheep-skins,  and  armed  with  a  belt-knife,  about 
tbe  size  of  an  executioner's  sword,  and  with  the  threatening  axe,  that  had 
terrified  many  a  stout-hearted  man." 

This  formidable  personage  addresses  bis  prisoner  courteously,  re- 
gretting that  he  cannot  release  him  before  day-break,  but  pledging 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  for  his  safety ;  and  upon  the  other  express- 
ing a  desire  to  sleep,  he  arranges  him  a  bed,  with  a  robber's  kneel 
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for  Mb  pilow,  and  so  leaves  him  m  the  cavern,  takhig  post  outside 
with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  to  await  the  right  victims.  When  these 
are  brought  in,  Wrldherr  holds  a  sort  of  court  of  justice,  condemns  two 
of  them,  and  authorises  Marten  to  put  them  to  death.  Marten  is  about 
t#  fall  upon  his  prey,  when  Lamparter,  his  intended  son-in-law^  arrives, 
arrests  his  arm,  and  announces  that  Heinz  is  still  safe,  but  that  his 
chance  of  life  would  be  forfeited  by  iujuring  his  accusers.  In  conse-* 
ouence  of  this  their  lives  are  spared,  and  the  scene  ends  by  Wildherr 
oelnrering  up  the  intended  victims  to  his  prisoner,  in  whom  the  reader 
will  have  discovered  Count  Eberhard,  and  disappearing  with  his  band. 
Being  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  a  longing  for  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  the  robber-captain  presents  himself,  such  as  he  has 
been  described,  in  the  church  or  Gnadenzell,  requires  the  vicar  of  the 
convent  to  shrive  him,  and  obtains  absolution,  on  the  condition  of  his 
undertaking  a  somewhat  tedious,  and,  for  an  outlaw,  hazardous  course 
of  penance,  after  the  comj^etion  of  which  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  euchanst.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  confession, 
Wildherr  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Crisela.  During  his  penance, 
which  he  conscientiously  performs,  he  is  visited  by  Scheibenhart,  a 
favourite  youth  belonging  to  his  gang,  and  we  extract  part  of  the  con- 
versation that  occurs.     Wildherr  asks: — 

•*  *  What  Iriosest  thou,  my  brave  boy  f  *  The  greeting  of  our  brethren 
and  comrades,  vtno  despond  without  their  boldest  hand.  You  see  t  bring  not 
rouch,  but  fain  would  1  take  you  back  with  me,  active,  vigorous,  and  resotute, 
as  of  old.'  *  Time  enough  for  that/  ^  Ever  the  same  answer  f  ♦  •  •  • 
You,  once  the  terror  of  the  country,  you  now  crawl  about  cfaorchee  and 
chapels,  make  pilgrimages  to  wonder-working  shrines,  and  enrich  the  priests' 
poor-hoz!'  *  Why  not!  Once  I  joyed  in  murder,  now  I  joy  in  penance. 
Copy  me,  brave  boy.  Strew  thy  head  with  ashes,  and  wrap  thee  in  haircloth.' 
*  Aye,  to  be  sure!  I  am  likely  to  begin  a  mummery  that  revolu my  very  soul. 
Pretty  sport  to  lie  at  the  church  door  with  outstretched  arms,  as  a  threshold 
under  the  feet  of  devout  Christians !  But  have  you  no  care  for  your  safetv  ? 
Fear  you  not  that  some  traitor  may  step  before  the  judges,  and  say,  Come,  rlf 
show  you  the  man  on  whose  head  the  high  price  is  set,  who  is  already  in  the 
toils,  and  will  quietly  let  himself  be  taken?'  *  Who  should  betray  me? 
Lamparter  lies  buried  under  the  smoakiog  ruins  of  Sperberseck ;  Marten  ia 
imprisoned  as  a  poacher  in  the  horrid  vaults  of  Wittlinger  castle.  Thou  alone 
knowest  me  in  my  present  shape— what  should  I  fearF  ^  Everything,  as  a 
proscribed  man!  *  *  *  Trust  not  tlie  parson  in  the  coofessiq^l;  be 
will  blab  your  secret.*  *  Yet  a  few  days  and  my  penance  will  be  done,  and  I 
m(\y  receive  the  sacracpeut.  That  is  what  I  want,  and  aever  bad  I  been  easy 
had  I  longer  denied  myself  that  purification  from  sin.'  '  Strange !  Your  rag^ 
had  just  blazed  out  fiercer  than  ever,  you  had  sworn  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
castles  of  the  nobility,  and  hardly  is  the  first  torch  applied  era  your  rage  is 

^nched.'  <  That  was  it,  my  brave  boy.  When  amidst  the  Sf>erber8eck  co»> 
ration  I  discovered  that  I  bad  been  misled,  that  I  was  striking  the  inno- 
cent whilst  my  enemy  was  far  away ;  when  the  heartneoding  sbrieks  of  the 
lady  and  her  infants,  half  roasted  to  death  in  the  dungeon-keep,  pierced  my 
ear,  I  felt  crushed  ;  I  saw  myself  dripping  with  gore  whilst  the  flames  of  hell 
licked  every  hair  of  the  murderous  incendiary.  How  freely  shall  I  breathe 
when  once  restored  to  Christian  fellowship !'  '  And  then?  What  think  you 
to  do  then?  Creep  into  a  monk's  cowl  ?* 
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a  proper  rofn,  livt  frank  «imI  frae  lik«  tba  bird  ^  pnty^  and  for  »JMgiDBtQ§  X. 
w|Jl  get  me  a  wife  oih  of  the  conveat.^ 

The  penance,  thus  usefully  and  meritoriously  undertaken,  is  9ec9m^ 
plished,  ttid  ends  by  the  penitent's  admission  to  the  holiest  office  of 
religion.  At  this  moment,  even  in  the  church,  he  is  betrayed  by  old 
Marten,  and  carried  before  a  tribunal  presided  by  the  stem  knight,  Bero 
vm  Mordermorser. 

•  Wildhcfr's  brave  boy  Scbcibenhart  was  brought  forward,  heavily  ironed. 
The  jodge  threateningly  said  to  him, '  Dog  of  a  thief,  here  stands  thy  lord 
and  master!  Do^st  own  hitn  !*  Scheibenhart  wafked  quietly  op  to  the  aoctts^ 
tlieo  shook  bis  head  with  the  words :  *  This  nay  be  St.  Ptftx^  for  iSight  I 
kjiow;  the  Wildherr  be  is  not'  *  Ob  Sobeibeabart,  lie  not  V  eidahaed  a^shu 
▼Me,  aad  old  Marten  pressed  forward.  <  Aad  what  woaklTsl  ^km^  tbaa  laesi 
like  a  kaaveF  asked  Scbeibeoharty  k>okiDg  steadfasUy  at  the  traiiar.  «Have 
done  with  this  onimaiery.  and  call  not  me  by  a  n«nM  not  aiioey  for  I  koow  ibee 
not,  thou  false  witness.  ^  *  Fetch  the  other  rogne,'  commanded  the  count's 
officer.  Another  youth,  loaded  with  cfiains,  tottered  forward.  Marten's  rest- 
less eye  recognized  his  son,  and  he  trembled  with  joy,  convinced  that  his 
assertions  would  now  he  confirmed.  '  Who  is  this  man  I'  asked  Sir  Bero  6f 
the  youth.    *  Without  hesitation,  who  is  be^ 

*^  Heinz  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  the  accused,  but  instanctv  reooterin| 
hiuiselfy  said,  *  I  know  him  not.'  Marten  now  set  up  a  loud  tafloenutiun, 
crjfiog^  '  Heinz,  my  son,  whom  I  love  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  can'st  tbou 
speak  thus?  I  have  brought  the  eaemjr  of  the  land  and  tb v. seducer  to  due 
punishaient^  and  thoU|  my  own  blood,  wilt  tbou  mve  me  the  lie?^  Ueini,  not 
vrithout  emotioo,  answered:  '  My  heart  is  grieved,  father,  to  see  you  iu  irons, 
but  may  they  serve  to  rec^l  you  to  yours^f,  not  tempt  you  to  expiate  old 
offences  by  new  crifues.  What  would  vou  of  me  T  '  That  tliou  honour  the  truths 
and  acknowledge  this  man  for  the  Wildherr^  as  I  have  done.*  '  That  is  uot 
the  Wildherr.'  *  Soo,  son,  our  liberty  is  at  stake;  the  price  set  upon  this 
robber's  head  is  at  stake !'  Heinz  paused,  tbeu  repeated  with  cold  composun^ 
*  That  is  not  the  Wildherr.'  Old  Marten  covered  his  face,  moaning  and 
whimpering,  but  said  no  more.'' 

The  Wildherr,  thus  supported  by  the  steady  attachment  of  his  com- 
rid«8,  comrives  to  pass  himself  fbr  die  executioner  of  a  tieighb(rarhl|f 
state,  by  the  production  of  vouchers,  saved,  with  prudent  foretbotigbt, 
from  the  recent  plunder  of  that  worthy  personage,  and  he  is  about  to  be 
discharged,  when  old  Marten  suddenly  exclaims: — 

**  <  I  rmgoWmx  a  mark  that  will  settle  all.  The  Wildherr  bears  •  fwl  star 
ape*  his  riglis  amfr^I  hate  seen  it.  Order  that  man's  steeve  to  be  laraod 
MMk.'  A  maKehnis  smile  flitted  aeress  the  coimlewnnccs  sf  the  saipscud 
■Mm  uMl  ef  MieibMhortt  *  Mom  true,'  said  the  former,  '  I  bear  a  mmk, 
but  it  is  en  the  left  arm,  and,  as  I  bethink  me,  is  a  cross.^  He  bared  hisarai 
aad*  showed  the  mark.  *  Oh,  my  head!  (^  aiy  memory  1  ofa^  devilish  Mm^ 
sionf  howled  Marten.  ScheibenbarL  wow  taking  «  mighty  resohiSioo^  '^P^ 
Mdly  forward,  and  thundered  to  tlw  tmiter :  *  Thoa^rt  dritea  from  thy 
hHtsbift;  and  now,  to  sluune  thee  utterly,  thoa  base  wretch,  I  cam  «olsbm^ 
I  secriliee  my  own  head.  Fraudfulty  laa  have  caught  nie^  and  I  am  weiiyaf 
wKf  Kfe.  Oo  ray  arm  is  the  star  that  knave  mentioned,— ^  am  Sli«  WHdheff; 
I>a  with  me  as  you  Hsc,  bat  fifst  brad  me  tof  thecmim;  fe#  him  I  hasa  liLlfl*^ 
disclosures.'" 
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Mkfred  Igr  the  —wnkm  ^  th«  tpeaditrtw  Maritiif  Mrf  tw 
iwefy  SMd  fim  tell  the  reader  tktt  Ibe  firet  expMt  of  tlie  reicetei 
roMerr<«9fruib  m  the  IQMVbikm  of  hi»  ^ttthM  friends,  8ehdfoenhiht  afid 
Heiirt* 

.  'the  Catastrophe  scene  is  g[Ood,  but  we  can  only  extract  the  commence- 
aeai  of  It.  Wudherr  and  his  gang  attack  the  convent  of  Gnadenzell  by 
aight,  ttie  leader's  object  being  to  marry  and  take  away  Gisela,  Heinse 
ft>  murder  Ricbardisf  whom  he  believes  still  prioress*  in  rerenge 
for  her  cruelty  te  the  nuH  Agnes^  his  paramour,  who  in  detpmr  had 
cmnahted  snioide*  The  robbers  me  aceompamed  by  Riehardie  her- 
mAf  and  her  love^  Friedlngen,  the  ex-superior  being  aivxiotis  to  get 
possession  of  a  «iiikec  of  treastire,  and  make  Poppeie  the  histfumetrt 
of  iome  f«rtber  plot»  The  garden  is  entefed,  and  the  convent  deor 
bn4en  optrn^  when  Heine,  feokmg  roundy  aees  thRmgh  the  darknet# 
the  fliftcering  gafmente  of  RkhardiB. 

"*  A  woman  r  asked  he  with  suddeo  mistrust.  '  Who  is  this  womaa.^-^ 
<  What  is't  to  theef  returned  the  Wildberr,  as  Heinz  forced  him  back,  whi»- 
(Nrriog— Halt!  'some  onecomet.— Stir  not/" 

This  is  the  silly  Poppeie^  who,  duped  bv  the  Wildherr,  had  promised 
to  admit  him;  and  now  running  to  the  door,  which  Heinz  had  again 
shut,  asks : — 

^*U\  thou,  old  Wildherr^  OiTSasign,  Poppele'i  awake/— ^'Tis  I,  i^ood 
friend/  answered  Heins,  and  caught  at  the  boy.  But  Poppeie,  terrified 
at  the  sound  of  a  stninge  voice,  escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  with  loud 
yeRs  nod  screams  sprang  up  the  stairs.  Heinz  stumbM  after  him,  and  on 
leattog  the  top  saw  a  chamber  door  open,  the  doselv-Yeiled  prioress  come 
fbrth,Iamp  in  haod,  aadPoppele  fall  at  her  feet,  with  taeagoetesd  cry;  *  OH 
iy,  fly,  dear  mother  I  They  cosm  to  kill  thea!'  Heios,  braodishiog  bis  ghtter- 
iag  hanger^  paused  an  iastant,  and  Oisela  eidaisMd  :  '  What  do  you  here?: 
What  plot  yoo  against  my  daofbters!  Accoent  for  yourself  to  the 
mother  of  this  convent!'  From  a  mouth  convulsed  with  rsfp  was  the  answer 
b6wled.  ^To  h — 1  with  thee,  mother  of  these  serpents!  murderer  of  A^msI' 
The  sword  was  pointed  at  Gisela's  breast,  but  Pepnele  stayed  the  blow, 

■  lil  furiously  to  shake  off 
'.  have  sworn,  let  me  fulfil 
neck  with  his  mlons.  Gisehi 
leant  confounded  against  the'  wall :'  the  steps  of  the  robbers  rang  upon  the 
stahrs.  To  glut  his  thirst  of  blood  and  get  at  his  victim,  the  blinded  paramom 
of  Agnes  struck  his  blade  between  the  fibs  of  his  obstinate  antagonist.  A  cry 
that  BMgbt  have  moved  stones  to  oompassion  barst  froai  the  lips  of  the  nMM■'^ 
taUy  wounded  boy,  his  hold  slaokened,  his  corse  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor- 
betwi&t  Heiosaod  Gisehi. 

**  No  barrier  now  interposed  between  the  foeman  and  tlie  nun,  bot  Oisela 
had  thrown  back  her  veil,  with  outstretched  lamp  lighting  the  bloody  scene, 
and  delnz,  himself  now  in  despair,  gated  at  the  unknown  countenance.  His 
liaiMn  dropped  the  murderous  weapon,  atfo  he  mn  with  a  sbnek  rate  the  arms  ef 
hit  asMeiates,  cerslng  his  btiodness^  caniag  ihe  dreadful  night.  <  Whs*  hast 
thee  done,  mihtmpy  man  ?*  asked  ihe  infignant  Wildheriv  '  Did  we  eonw 
hkhartenrarderf  On  thj  head  be  this  ienooeat  Mood  1'  Heins  aeddsd  isl 
e§haustioe>  tod  when  Aieherdis  came  forward  into  the  H§btf  ^  .tssipg; 
Poppele*s  corse,  angrily  exclaimed,  *  Woe  is  me!  whose  is  tbe  accursed  band 
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ihak  has  destroyed  ftH  my  hofiesP  then  did  the  lover  or  Agoe«  raise  bJstmad, 
tnd  rejoia,wi(n  fierce  faHtM  in  bis  rekxed  feMnret,  *  For  thee  ^twm»  daiigM^d^ 
thou  tortttf^r,  in  MtribvUoo  for  Agoti^  httel  Novasy^nd  is  kn0d»  tai 
HeftTCft  have  «ierey  o»  ^hee,  sixHild'st  thou  hereefter  oone  in.my  «^r 
«  •  •  «  Wildherr  euended  %  proiectioff  hand  over  Heinx's  beMi^  wd 
ipoluiio  a^adog  aocentSy  'Touch  hin^  not?  Know  je  whether  bis  arm 
have  not  beea  appointed  by  God,  through  this  laroentahle  death-stroke,  to 
introduce  peace  in  ]ieu  of  strife.  Away  with  the  thoughts  of  blood!  Shall 
my  wedding  be  further  stained  with  murder?  Not  so!  Time  presses,  and 
the  chapel  is  not  yet  lighted  up.  Where  is  the  priest,  to  bless  the  knotf 
Here  stand  the  witnesses,  here  the  bridegroom,  here  the  bride.' 

^  He  pointed  to  Gisela,  who  knelt  like  a  monming  mother  beside  Popptk, 
aopported  his  bead  upon  ber  koee,  and  could  not,  as  yet,  shed  a  tear  over 
him  who  bad  died  for  her,  so  crushed  was  her  soul  witli  anguish*" 

Itt  the  hands  of  her  Ibes,  of  either  aex,  Gisela  can  of  oooise  oSar 
Qo  efficient  resistanee,  and  is  dragged  fVom  the  dead  bodbf  of  her 
champion  to  the  dtar.  A  variety  of  incidents  new  'drnm  upon  enob 
other;  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  sav  that  the  relationship  betweea 
Gisela  and  Wildherr  or  Reinhold  is  discoyered  in  time  to  prevent  their 
marriage,  and  that  Wildherr  is  banished  bv  Count  Eberhard.  Gisela 
resigns  her  office,  returns  home  to  work  &r  her  parents,  snd  to  edo* 
este  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  nun  Hailwig. 

"  And  so,  in  the  obscurity  of  plebeian  life,  withered  the  proud  Gisela's  joy- 
less youth." 

Years  afterwards,  when  her  parents  are  dead,  and  her  adopted  son 
has  left  ber  to  seek  bis  fortune  in  the  wars,  Gisela  again  takes  the  veil« 
bujt  first  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  Count  Eber- 
hard, and  pours  out  to  his  cold  remains  the  confession  of  her  secret* 
ber  lasting. attachment,  ending  as  follows: — 

*^  Be  not  angry«  thou  beloved,  thou  only  one,  if  I  now  confess  what  mj 
bosom  has  so  long  concealed.  It  must  be,  ere  I  finally  bury  my  days  in  the 
convent.  Be  not  angry,  because  I  am  poor  and  lowly;  since  for  me  alt 
the  treasures  of  this  world  sleep  under  thy  marble,  thou  noble,  thou  manly 
prince!** 

And  with  these  words  the  tale  finishes. 


Art.  XI.— Gawfe  ft  France,  par  Alexander  Dumas.     Paris.    IS$$^ 

8vo. 

Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  young  French  authors  who  are 
exploring  their  national  history  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  subjects 
on  which  to  employ  their  pens,  as  historians,  novelists  and  romancers^ 
or  dramatists,  the  present  author  holds  a  conspicuous  place.     His 

r:ess  as  a  dramatist  has  been  so  great,  since  his  entrance  into 
career  in  1829,  as  already  to  secure  him  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pepdent  position  in  society,  and  to  make  his  pieces  the  objects  o^ 
competition  with  all  the  theatres  of  Paris.  As  a  writer  of  proee 
fiction,  also,  his  reputation  stands  so  high,  that  almost  every  literary 
periodicfi]^  or  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieceSf  published  widiin  die 
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ImI  iime  ye$x»  (such  as  ie  Lme  du  C^mt-et-Un,  ConUs  de  tonim  fat 
Cffairf,  Bte.^)  would  ragard  its  list  of  contrilMitan  as  incmi^dete  if  it, 
didnoikickde  theMBM  of  AleaanderDinnaSb  Noc,  indaed,  is  this 
genend  partiality  to  fab  conqpositioBs  to  be  woadered  at,  canaidaraig 
the  striking  qualities  by  wld^  tiiej  are  distmguisbed ;  as  with  a  styfe 
of  singular  ease,  gracefiiliiess  and  simplicity,  he  unites  osMiderable 
invention,  with  a  graphic  and  dramatic  power  in  his  narratiTes  and 
descriptions,  which  brings  the  actors  and  the  scenes,  living  and  animated, 
before  the  mental  eye  of  his  readers.  In  these  fugitive  j^ieces,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  only  preluding  to  a  more  important  series  of  histo- 
rical tales,  entirdy  of  his  own  composition,  £ouaded  on  the  leading 
eventa  in  the  French  aonals,  comnienciiig  with  the  reign  of  Philm  de 
Valois,  and  continued,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  To  this  odlecti<m,  endtied  Cbromques  de  Frgtux,  which 
ia  to  Apjfear  in  livraisons  of  two  Thames  each,  wd  to  extend  to  eight 
iroL  Bvo.  (of  which  some  portions  have  already  appeared  in  the 
IUwi»6  de9  Deux  Mimdes),  the  present  volume  is  mtended  as  an 
Introduction,  exhibiting  a  broad  and  vigorous  sketdi  of  Gallic  and 
French  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.  in  1828,  with  an  Epiloffue,  carrying  on  the  subsequent 
history  to  the  present  time.  In  this  sketch,  the  revolutions  in  the 
form  of  govemmenty  the  chanffes  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  land, 
and  the  general  condition  of  uie  people,  are  distinctly  marked,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  political  views,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent 
vents  and  the  personal  history  of  the  sovereigns. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  government  in  Gaul,  M. 
Dumas  distinguishes  three  great  epochs  in  the  period  of  history  which 
his  volume  embraces*  I.  The  Conquering  race  ^Franco-Roman  Mo- 
narchy, This  is  the  age  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
German  tribes,  and  &e  establishment  of  the  monarchy  under  their 
leader.  Mere-wig,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Merovin- 
gian dynasty  lasted  three  centuries,  during  whidi  the  people  were 
slaves  to  the  conquerors.  II.  The  Conquermg  race-^Frank  monarchy. 
M.  D.  considers  Uiat  the  elevation  of  Peppin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
(and  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty),  to  the  throne,  was  not  an 
usuipation  on  his  part,  but  the  result  of  a  free  election  by  his  feUow- 
cbieftains  of  the  conquering  race,  which  election  was  sanctioned^ 
moreover,  b^  the  nomination  of  the  people  {the  le^des)^  and  the  i^^ 
probation  of'^the  Pope.  The  real  usurpation  he  takes  to  have  been  m 
Peppin's  establishment  of  two  principles  in  otmosition  to  the  preroga^- 
tive  of  the  chiefhiins,  namely,  divine  right  ana  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Karl-Mann  (Charlemagne), 
and  of  the  personal  character  of  that  great  monarch,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  paraUel  between  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  em- 
pire of  Napoleon,  at  the  periods  of  their  respective  dissolution,  are  ex- 
tremely striking  and  grapnic.  The  third  great  epoch  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Nationairace  and  the  French  Monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
C^tet,  and  the  complete  separation  of  France  from  the  conquering  race* 
The  causes  of  thia  revolutioo,  and  the  circumstances  accompaoyiiig  itg 
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JM  JJmmfs  OtnUaml  Fnma^ 

ibe  tfara»e»  tmd  tli^oaidMt  df  Huriif  «ft«r  his  il«ir«CMf  sMMiMMt  W-" 
pttitifitiiif  file  cowrie  aioiilsd  by  P6fppm«  He  aMiriiod  tk*  imyWftkjr 
df  the  pdiw,  «hI  rcetwid  tb<  prind|w  of  beiadila  f  miii  tfi(wtiakni  »• 
t]l0  lhi%iw^  wkifen  had  been  fof  uie  Hiuumil  aittiiflteQ*  The  hii^9btf  of  fito 
fife  MoWifig  teiiMnice  it  that  of  the  cooteaC  of  roya^  wJhir  if*  ec^ 
eoMdi — the  twelve  great  vtmaliHei  a£  thekiagdom  (kadouae  Paiftl^  i* 
wneh  tha  first  had  frequentlj  the  worst,  hut  was  finaNy  trittifl|iMlit 
under  Loiris  XL,  who  thus  became  the  firit  ahsohite  inontfreh  of 
Fntooe.  His  thhrd  successor,  Francis  I.,  was  the  fbunder  of  the  Mv- 
ittirdyy  ofgr(mds  mfigneurs,  who,  to  the  noniber  of  $00,  replioed  CiMF 
twelte  peers  ia  the  possession  o£  the  naliomd  tarritorj.  One  htukbpctf 
smA  fintlr*iiifie  years  after  Louis  XL  came  RicheHen,  whose  niMiM 
WAS  shnitar,  and  who  accomplished  it  as  refigiousljr,  hy  sweeping  ott 
the  heads  of  the  ^raml  itigneurs,  and  redaoing  the  whole  of  w&tn  t^ 
a  complete  dependatiee  tipon  the  will  of  the  sorereign.  Louis  XIV. 
his  disciple,  did  but  follow  the  broad  road  of  ahsdutknA  chafted  Mt 
Af  hifin  by  his  master }  he  made  himself  the  ecBtre  of  the  kmgdoMy 
litladfaed  all  die  springs  of  royalty  to  himsdf,  and  retaiiied  &e  rdo* 
so  long,  Mid  so  firmly  in  his  hands,  that  be  could  not  but  foresee  at 
his  death  that  they  would  l^eak  in  the  hands  of  his  saocessorst 

Louis  XV.,  at  his  majority,  found  it  necessary  once  more  to  r«orgi- 
niM  the  monarchy  \  in  place  of  the  twelve  great  imssnli  of  tluflli 
Cap(^,  the  WO  grand  sefeneurs  cf  Frands  L,  he  substituted,  ito  the 
supports  of  his  totterkur  edifice,  the  50,000  aristocrats,  '*  who  hid  beeft 
hitched  in  the  dtmghilr  €ff  the  Orleans  regency* 

*^  ]f inally,  when  this  third  era  of  national  royahy  had  borae  its  fruits,  fruits 
of  the  lake  Asphaltos,  full  of  rottenness  and  ashes  ,*  when  the  Dubois*  and  the 
LSws,  the  Pompadours  and  the  Dnbarrys,  had  killed  the  respect  dae  (6 
rOyahy ;  when  the  VoHai#es  and  the  INderots,  die  D'Alemberts  and  die  OHmtn, 
had  stHled  the  belief  due  to  religion :  religion,  the  nurse  of  nations,  rc^alty, 
the  Undress  of  secietSes,  entirely  polluted  by  their  contact  with  men^  ascended 
to  God,  whose  datlghters  Uvey  were.  Their  aight  left  the  mooarehy  of  dinoa 
rig^  unprotected,  and  Loufs  XVI.  saw  shining  at  foor  years*  ioteiraly  oa  the 
east  the  dames  of  the  Bastille,  on  the  west  the  axe  of  the  scaffold/' 

We  fear  that  we  hftre  given  but  a  very  meagre  mitavht  of  fftns  in^ 
sfkm  po««ieiJ  tktfory,  hi  which  also  deitiif  is  nkade  to  f^rfbmr  a  iro^ 
prommeht  pttrt,  as  rfie  does  hi  most  of  the  iMe  MfttorMhl  Iftefattm  of 
PtMce^ 

Our  space  wMl  not  sMow  us  to  toihm  hfan  ift  his  theoff  of  fim  fim 
rtvohrttofis  of  1789  and  1880,  the  hat  of  which  hie  regards  s9b  only 
oMApleting  what  the  former  had  begun,  by  abolishhig  all  kefBSi<ay 
disfinetfons.  The  ntonarchy  of  Louis  PhiHppe,  supported  by  ^  ifih 
(htefi^  of  the  100,000  great  fand-owners  and  MbtirkU,  of  wHoM 
he  ht  ^  afominee  and  representatiTe,  is  considered  as  Che  UcM  stiig^Of 
monarehicdl  goTetmneiit  through  whkh  Fraih:e  has  to  pdsft ;  M.  IhniMl 
pfOfiouM^  weeertainiyof  ital^hmoloagtime)  and  Wkh  M  shoek 
wM^tMf.  The  finul  result  he  aAtieiralea  wll  be  the  oaiaMistoeii  «f 
•iNiMMih  •#  0rim  «f  thanpi  ii  wiMi  .«r«fy  op«rit)»e  (pniMiAiM) 
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fiw  odUbfli  miAa  Ittlf  •£  lauM.  priy|arkiors)  bwig  «Ugyble  is  s  A0* 
put^y  all  clasfes  will  have  that  share  in  the  f^verBnaent  which  tlMjr 
avB  iindy  .oMilM  \0» 

'<  Al^is  «a  gontemeiB^ikt  ea  hanatpie  av^  te  haMUMi  lee  iot^r^  «t  Um 
volont^  de  tous  s'etablira :  qu'U  s'appelle  monarchMy  pr^sideaod^  ou  rifpiib-« 
llque.  peu  imjjorte/' 

The  key  to  the  whole  of  this .  theory  ie  very  simple, — that  in  thi 
owners  of  the  land,  few  as  in  the  past,  and  numerous  as  they  areuowi 
and  win  continue  to  he,  resides  the  power  Which  fixes  the  &rm  ami 
conditions  of  government.  The  deduction  as  to  the  future^  therefore^ 
is  easy. 

M.  t)umas  is  a  repuhlican,  as  our  readers  may  readily  imagine-^ 
indeed  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions ;  hut  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  reading  on,  to  find  that  this  proprieU  secondaire  must  alsd 
have  a  head^  as  well  as  its  deputies  to  the  chamber  ;  and^  as  the  requi-* 
sites  for  the  occupant  of  this  elevated  post  are  assumed  to  he,  that  he 
shall  neither  have  hlopd-royal  in  his  veins,  nor  he  Agrandpropriitairt, 
that  his  private  fortune  shall  not  exceed  the  general  average,  and  that 
his  civil  Est  shall  only  include  expenses  that  are  strictfy  neceswryy  we  fear 
that  the  dempn  of  ambition  has  mounted  into  the  author's  brain,  and 
that  he  is  aspiring  to  be  the  ^rsi  quinquennial  president  of  tbe  French 
republic ! 

tn  the  meantime,  however,  this  sturdy  repuhlican,  not  Contented 
with  advocating  the  cause  of  his  own  party,  has,  by  way  of  having  two 
strings  to  his  bow,  we  suppose,  been  lending  his  pen  to  the  legi* 
timatist  enemies  of^  the  present  government,  by  dressing  up  General 
Bennoncoutt's  papers  into  ths  captivating  romance  which  nss  Istely 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Ih  Dvchesse  £  Berri  dam  la  Vendue,  We 
understand  that  this  inconsistency  has  given  areat  scandal  to  his  repub- 
lican colleagues,  who  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  excuse  of  its 
being  only  an  affaire  du  mitier.  Perhaps  it  is  no  uncharitable  suppo- 
sition, that  with  M«  Dumas,  as  well  as  with  many  other  writers  of 
lajeune  Zrance^  political  opinion  on  either  side  is  only  an  f^aire  dn. 
metier*  __*_.«».-_«__„^_.^ 

Aet.  XII. — il€ife  M  UngarHf  tm  Jakre  HS\ :  in  dem  CamUkm  {9^ 
dii$eiis  der  Ddnan :  Pestht  GroHf  Neogtad;  (b)  Jemeiis  der  Dommt 
Comomi  Raabf  Oedenburg^  Ei$mburg^  Zalat  VeMzprim^  Stukl^fVeiisem 
kmtg;  (e)  dm9U$  der  Tkeki:  ZipSf  Sdrm^  Abaifft  Torm^  md 
Bomor^  Von  S.  von  Ludvigh/  (Tovr  in  Hmignry  'm  die  year  11)31  f 
in  the  Counties  of  Pesth,  Gran,  Neemd,  en  ihis  mm  the  Da^ 
Bitbe;  of  Comovn,  Raafo,  Oedenburgi  £ueBbiit|(,  Zido,  Yessprhn, 
Bttthl-Weissenbiirg,  beyond  the  Danube  }  of  Zips^  S4rosy  Aba^ 
Totaa  and  Goitmr,  on  this  side  the  Theiis.  By  8.  vm  Lndvigh.) 
Pesth  and  I«ipzi§,  183^. 

tut  Avtthff^  of  this  wofk  is  a  tiatlv«  MsvyAr,  and  proflkseB  a  hfglr 
o^gpee  ev  natiofuui  ty ,-  a*  deep  Knt^ttt  the  Magyar  tanguBge  anuiitefsi"' 
ture,  akhough  he  writes  lus:t«ii;iy%  SIS  he  previously  wrote  his 
poems  (for  Ludvigh  is  a  poet),  in  German,  chiefly,  he  says^ 
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506  Lniif  igk'ii  Tour  in  Hmgar^. 

^  beooDie  I  da  aot  yet  esteem  mymM  eo  perfnt  a  maeter  of  oar  beMlMil' 
motl^r-toiigue  as  to  appear  blameless  before  the  rigid  trtbtmal  of  Magyar 

The  journey  is  limited^  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map,  Ca 
the  MHith-wetlern  and  north-western  proTinces  of  Hmgary ;  con* 
cemiog  which,  the  traveller  gives  us  all  hia  own  personal  associationa, 
and  some  sUtistical  in£annadon,  avowedly  extracted  &om  Nazy^s 
Notitue  Sttttistic43e  Re^i  Hvngarue;  a  work  published  at  Bii^  uk 
1828,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  best  and  latest  authority  upon  such 
matters,  whence,  to  German  readers  unacquainted  with  Latin,  these 
extracts  may  be  useful,  though  assuredly  not  what  we  look  for  from 
travellers.  Of  the  numerous  institutions  for  education^  our  author 
likewise  ffives  some  account,  but  adds  little,  except  the  names  and 
praises  of  a  few  professors,  to  the  information  contained  in  an  early 
number  of  this  Journal  ;*  and  the  chief  matters  we  have  gleaned  from 
his  pages  are,  the  existence  of  a  native  painter,  bearing  the  strange- 
looking  name  of  Czanczik,  whose  pictures  are,  we  are  assured, 
master-pieces  of  art,  "  that  would  do  honour  to  the  first  Italian  gal- 
lery;" and  the  vast  size  of  the  Hohle,  or  cave,  of  Agtelek,  before 
which  the  Derbyshire-peek-caverns  must  hide  their  diminished  heads. 
The  explorer  of  this  extensive  natural  or  artificial  excavation  (it 
discovers  traces  of  quarrying)  is  warned,  it  seems,  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  peril  of  his  enterprise  by  the  sight  of  abundance  of  human 
bones,  reported  to  be  the  remains  of  such  of  his  predecessors  as, 
being  inadequately  supplied  with  lights  and  guides,  have  perished  in 
the  labyrinthine  grottos,  unable  to  grope  their  way  out.  Our 
traveller  and  his  party  were  more  fortunate,  escaping  with  liffe; 
but  not  having  provided  themselves  with  sufficient  relays  of  torches, 
they  were  compelled,  by  their  fears  of  sharing  the  fate  of  those  un- 
lucky predecessors,  to  leave  many  subterraneous  halls  or  temples,  as 
some  of  them  are  called,  unvisited. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book  before  us  relates  to  the 
cholera,  which  seems  to  have  created  sdarms  as  violent,  fantastical 
and  contradictory  in  Hungary,  as  it  did  at  Paris,  and  as  k  is  now 
doin^  in  Spain,  and  various  portions  of  South  America  formerly  be-> 
longmg  to  Spain.  The  extreme  inconvenience  occasioned  to  travel- 
ten  passing  near  a  district  where  any  cholera  cases  were  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  together  with  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  regulations, 
as  enforced,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  contagion,  if  contagious 
the  cholera  be,  happily  illustrates  the  administratioa  of  aijiitiary 
power,  by  deputy,  in  remote  provinces.  We  shdl  give  a  abort  extract 
or  two  from  this  part  of  the  journey. 

Ludvjgh  was  making  his  way  to  the  Bartfeld  baths,  near  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  in  search  of  health,  when  he  was  met  by  a  rumour 
that  the  cholera  had  preceded  him  thither.  The  rumour  was  confirmed 
by  estafettes  scouring  the  country  with  physicians'  prescriptions  and 
quarantine  decrees  from  government;  and  our  tourist  turned  back 

•  No.V.p*7i. 
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XamstiA  Pfttdi  han  iMatBAmoL^  wbere  the  pnmBcuil  aitdiovitidfl  were 
ataembled  to  arrange  their  preeautions.  Here  be  reeehred  a  passport^ 
proclaiming  him  free  from  cholera,  and  innocent  of  having  even  yen- 
tared  within  reach  of  the  Aaiatic  scourge ;  and  visiting  baroaessea 
and  couBte  by  ^e  way,  'he  passed  through  Eperies  and  Caschaa  as 
comfortaUy  as  though  all  Hungary  hid  been  entitled  like  him  to  clea«i 
bilk  <Mf  heMtfa.  At  the  latter  place  he  learned  that  the  direct  road  td 
Pesth  was  ^ut  up,  and  determined  to  go  round  by  Osgyan,  that  road 
being  still  open. 

^  On  the  borders  of  the  coan^  of  Torna,  I  was  met  by  a  dictatorial  Meg 
keU  dUani  (the  Magyar  form  of  IMt  I).  The  driver,  a  Slovak,  or  Slavonian, 
did  not  uaderstand  the  command,  and  whilst  I  was  eiplaioing  to  him  that  he 
must  stop,  three  peasants  had  alr^y  heleagnered  the  carriage ;  asking,  raddy 
enough,  whether  I  had  a  passport^  With  a  '  yes,'  I  produced  the  document* 
One  of  the  peasants  understood  Latin :  when  he  read  that  I  came  from  S4ros, 
he,  as  well  as  his  companions,  assumed  official  dignity,  and  ordered  us  bade.- 
Words  ran  high ;  till  at  length  I  said,  that  I  only  wished  to  present  myself 
and  my  papers  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  would  pay  any  one  for  his. 
trouble  in  conducting  me  to  a  magistrate.  The  hint  was  enough ;  all  dread  of  tlie 
county  of  S&ros  vanished ;  I  was  led,  without  foar  of  infection,  to  the  district 
notary,  who  signed  without  difficulty/^ 

♦  •  •  •  •  •  «  • 

'*  At  noon  we  reached  Fige.  The  landlady  was  gloomily  execrating  the  cho* 
leva;  she  called  it  a  He  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt;  (the  general  notion 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  ialsehooa  circulated  by  government  to  engross 
pnbhc  attention,  whilst  some  very  despotic  measure  should  be  smuggled  through 
unnoticed;)  she  complained  bitterly  that  no  guests  came  to  her  house^  and  that 
Ae  must  be  utterly  rumed.  Here  we  heard  the  Job's-news,  that  the  d^olera  was  at 
Rima-Szombath,  and  none  could  pass  that  way.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
a  magistrate,  whose  intervention  miglit  facilitate  our  progress,  resided  near  the 
road.  This  hope  did  not  prove  fallacious.  Our  passports  were  subscribed^ 
and  we  obtained  permission  to  drive,  not  through,  but  round,  the  town;  a  per- 
mission which,  in  common  sense,  supposing  the  object  to  be  the  prevention  of 
contagion,  not  the  arrest  and  conseouent  inconvenience  of  individuals,  should 
be  granted  to  all  travellers  provided  with  the  necessary  passports.  We  foimd 
the  town  strictly  guarded  by  watchmen.*  *  *  One  of  these  watchmen  un^ 
dertook  to  carry  a  letter  into  the  town  for  me,and  we  waited  nearly  an  boar  for 
the  answer.  The  carriage  was  immediately  surrounded  by  upwards  of  My  pes- 
sons  from  Rima-Szombath,  who  pressed  upon  us,  to  ask  whence  we  came,  and 
whether  there  really  were  a  cholem  elsewhere  ?  They  grumbled  violently  at  the 
interdict  laid  upon  their  town,  where  they  asserted  that  very  few  deatlis  had 
occurred,  and  those  mostly  of  old  people  and  invalids  of  long  standing.  A 
swarm  of  Jews,  who  were  detained  nere,  likewise  crowded  about  us  with  ques- 
tkma  and  lamentations.  And  so— supposing  the  existence  of  contagion — this 
was  the  mode  of  preventing  communication  I  !** 

The  consequence  of  having  been  permitted  to  drive  round  the  out- 
side of  Rima-Szombath, — for  of  course  the  hour  of  close  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  did  not  appear  upon  the  passport — was  a  ten  days' 
quarantine  at  Keresztur  ;  and  the  account  of  this  qimrantine  shall  be 
our  last  extract.  The  Lazaretto,  the  locality  of  which  was  not  ill 
ohosen,  bad  its  dimensions  and  other  requisites  been  equally  weU 
adapted  to  the  purposes  was  a  hut  in  a  wood ;  and  here  our  authot- 
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«»  LttMghW  Tinr  iti  Bmigm^^ 


«ad  #a  vigiiMer,  tlresdy  domiciliited. 

*Th!s  feraous  apartment  consisted  of  one  room,  astaWe,  and  the  hay-loft* 
IVMfy  tbing  therein  was  readjr  tottng^ed,  so  that  I  had  no  care  to  take  m  mr 
<Mn  MtibHshiiiMt.  I^iro  besfllMi^  a  ttihia  it^m,  Ukl  uoMi  t«  «liTtoegln^ 
QMb^byfnnrof  table,  conpoaedtfaofimritarftof  ourabeilk  Vastly  <ommji 
diPVi^  Tlwii^itothtw  wart  fwot;  in  a  hgjiftitagt  of  ^gMofcy  to  riwinimiilni 
thffy  must  hav«  4estrQfed  all  synunatry  1  At  ^igbtfiUl,  tb«refi»pi^  «ti»Wtiii» 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  our  cloaks  officiated  as  bed-clotbefit  U^ISiMi 
service,  consisting  o/  wooden  trenchers  and  spoons,  gf  rusty  knives  aod  finks, 
was  elegantly  disposed  in  one  place.  •    •    *    » 

^  I%e  students  got  their  food  from  die  TiHage  public-house ;  the  engineer 
ddoked  Ms  own  broth,  and  cultivated  the  parasite  science  as  My  as  though  he 
had  studied  it  in  Lucian.  I,  in  virtue  of  my  letters  of  recommendation,  (Ataine^ 
My  iFletuals  from  the  Judge  of  Pnszta,  upon  retfonaUe  terms,  well  drosed,  and 
Ml  Meh  quantities,  that  I  eouki  daily  give  our  guards  a  ^ece  of  meal  with  vege*^ 
tables,  (Query,  a  bribe  7)  and  mend  the  wret^ed  Ikre  of  my  oompanifMu  (the 
students);  for  when  the  poor^rich-young  gentlemen  did  not  shoot  ptMoos  or 
other  birds  for  themselves,  they  would  have  suiTered  no  loss  by  excwMgUig 
meals  with  any  ploughman.  •    •    ♦    ♦ 

♦*  We  were  watched  by  three  or  four  peasants,  armed  with  pitchforks,  who, 
day  and  night,  kept  up  a  Slavonico-Vestal  blazing  fire  on  the  road  near  ourhut 
These  guardians  were,  moreover,  our  servants,  whom  we  might  send  eveiy- 
ifktm^  Wtftmfwlvai  duvst  not  «nter  the  rilltge,  and  wm^  rettnctad  to  some 
hundc«d  paces  in  the  wood.  (Here  follows  a  blank,  the  motlvefor  whieli  itir 
UQ  bu«io9as  of  ours  to  ooiy  eetura*) 

"  Our  quarantine  society  was  presently  incitased  by  the  acosMbQ  of  two 
opuntesaesj  to  whom  an  (l/tfi— coadi4iouse-*t(mora  likely  mit«sW  or  oov» 
house)  was  assigned  as  their  residence.  The  situation  of  these  ladies  ONiy  be 
conceived  without  further  explanation,  and  was  fkr  more  irksome  than  ounL." 

Ludvigh  accordingly  does  not  explain  tlie  ladies*  situati<»n,  Mwmx  frf 
ftr  as  to  tell  us  whether  their  servants  (for  we  conclude  HvmoKnaa 
countesse?  do  not  travel  altogether  unattended)  were locatcdm  tho 
coacb-housc  with  thcmt  or  in  the  stable.  He  thinks  0}ore  of bimadfs 
and  we  learn  that  fine  weather  materially  lightaa«d  (W  inoMvoMtttoM. 
to  wbiqii  bo  imd  bis jnale  companions  wore  auljeotod,  by  aUowii^slMm. 
t9  eat  and  vky^t  cards  in  the  open  air,  whero,  nioi«ov«s  maay  of  iko 
parly  slept.  To  this  oircurostance  must  it  probably  be  ascribed*  that 
such  a  stying  of  human  beings  together  for  the  benefit  of  (Jbafeniaal' 
healtbi  produced  little  if  any  illness ;  and  that  the  princij^admabi^e 
of  the  quarantine,^— unless  soo^thipg  more  interesting  be  om$titM* 
from  us  under  the  ftbove-roentioned  blao](,wwas  on  attempt  at '!«»•. 
ffjiwcj  by  one  of  the  peasant  guards,  the  aucoisa  of  whiob  a  bad  i 
or  nightniare  of  our  author^s  preyaiited< 


A»T,  Xair-Nata  et  BMexium  mr  h  Prum  ml^SB.    Par  la  Mar^ 

quis  de  Charobwy,    Paris,  1833.  8va 
IVh  gOTomment  of  Pmatta,  since  the  present  monarch  ascended  the 
tlnoiso^  baa  been  so  sagely  administered,  and  is  admitted  on  all  handa 
to  bt?e  b«eii  productive  of  such  beneficial  oonsequ^eee  to  die  in- 
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of  to  MiyMiii  af  g  dmmk  Ant  Himhecmm  m^i^m&e 

iotf  rest  and  ciiriosUy  to  ovary  boiMtt  mquiior,  who  with  nnUiuniil 
QMod  and  imefffnd  at  pr^udises,  aeakp  to  ucartaia  the  iofltiaooe 
whidi  tbo  farm  of  a  goverameot  a^taially  e9»rci9M  upon  the  mofab , 
tba  happiooMj  and  the  proaperity  of  the  people  aabiaiUed  to  it*  aw^. 
I^ooking  at  it  in  dm  ligiit»  we  baAra  taikaii  atopa  to  aupply  the  want  of 
iofeffiBation  whiph  eouate  m  this  ooimti^  on  the  aul^iiMt,  and  hofm  to 
ha  aUa  ia  an  early  number  to  fumiab  our  readers  with  aueh  an  ae^ 
comt  of  the  general  system  and  leading  oudinea  of  die  Prussian  ad- 
miniatration,  from  a  competent  source,  as  will  afford  some  asabtan<^ 
Awards  the  resolution  of  the  in^rtant  problem  which  we  have  juat 
mentioned.  In  the  meanrimep  the  Uttle  pamphlet  before  us,  the  pro^ 
duetion  of  a  distinguished  French  military  writer,  (the  autbar  oT^the 
best  mUUmj  history  of  Napoleon's  Russian  expedition,)  would  at 
jtaelf  tofm  a  very  good  review^rtide,  from  whieb,  but  for  the  reason 
we  have  mentioned,  we  might  be  tempted  to  transcribe  radier  largely. 
It  contains  the  results  of  M.  de  Cbambray's  observations  durmg  a 
steent  visit  of  six  wee)pi  to  Prussia,  three  weeks  of  which  were  spent 
in  Berlin,  and  the  remainder  in  the  journey  to  and  from  that  oamtaL 
!(•  de  Chunbray  had  spent  several  years  m  Prussia  in  hjs  military 
capamty  during  the  period  of  the  French  occupation,  and  this  was  the 
4rst  visit  he  had  paid  to  it  since.  I}is  testimony  is  inmortant,  therer 
iare,  aa  to  the  imj^ovement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  interval. 

The  topics  on  which  the  author  touches  in  these  "  Notes  and  Re*- 
Aemiona"  are-^oada — Poets*-DiU^ees — Agriculture  and  Manu^ 
ftetores^-Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — Monuments 
•r^Forttfted  places— ^New  system  of  fortification — Strategical  remarks*-* 
Finances-^ifilitary  institutions — Religion — Literature — Science  and 
edueation— 4loveniment— ^Adrainistration~*-Municipal  organisation  of 
the  canmsons  and  towns — Provincial  states^Right  of  petition — General 
obaervatians  on  the  nature  of  the  Prussian  government.  In  a  pam<« 
phlet  of  60  pages,  rather  loosely  printed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
anvthing  very  profound  could  be  said  on  subjects  of  such  importance; 
indeed  Siey  are  rather  efiemii  than  otherwise ;  but  the  remarks  are 
thoae  of  a  sensible  and  observant  traveller,  who  can  give  very  good 
reaaona  bn  the  opinions  which  he  expresses.  We  shall  notiea  very 
b«ie%  aowa  of  the.ttipiea. 

Jbiidf. — Before  the  peace  of  1814,  there  was  but  one  greet  road 
tbiDUghMit  Ao  kingdom,  thai  between  Rerlin  and  Macrdetmrgh,  a 
jlsfcinco  of  SO  laagues)  ^  vest  were  scarcely  practicable,  tod  kent 
in  the  moal  deteataUe  ati^.  There  are  now  a  number  of  great  roaos^ 
communieatmg  between  the  capital  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
kept  in  the  best  order,  most  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  govern* 
meuti  end  «  few  decayed  by  the  local  authorities*  In  the  tqwns  and 
iritiafes  through  which  these  roads  pass,  the  navemeut  is  generally  iu: 
a  very  bad  state,  the  expense  beinff  paid  by  die  mumcTpal  authorities,; 
who  are  very  independent,  and  only  repair  them  when  it  suits  thfir; 
convenience.  The  iW«  are  well  served,  and  coat  lees  than  in  Fraaaaw^ 
The  DiBgineei  travel  day  and  night»  with  post-horses,  and  aa^ieklur 
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pifnU»-c«Tiftge8.  TrfcifiBeri  age— t  molettedbyyolite  mrroWMifw ; 
M.  de  Chumbtny  wts^not-requmd  to  procUrae  Iim  panportMore  than 
once  in  the  wfidle  oi  bis  joomey,  dimng  which  he  paswd  tfavoagh 
.five  fbrtified  places.  Agricukurenan  been  greatly  improYed  both  in 
its  practice  and  results.  Of  Manrfaetureg,  the  increase  and  improTe- 
ment  have  been  quite  prodigious. — Elberfeld  is  cited  as  the  most  re- 
marfcaMo  instance  of  this.  In  1829  it  contained  25,000  inhabilants, 
attd  its  products  were  estimated  at  more  than  3  millions  sterling. 
Tkm  abolitimi  of  aerfiige  among  the  peasantry  (of  which  Mr.  Bnaarfa 
T&tm  la  Gemumy  gave  so  interesting  an  aoeonnt,)  has  done  wandera  m 
elevating  that  diws  in  society,  improving  their  condition,  and  gi' 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population.  Berlin  }u»  I 
increased  prodigiously  in  sise, — a  new  quarter  has  been  recently  bdlt, 
not  by  the  government  as  formerly,  but  entirely  by  private  speculatont. 
Momanenii, — A  new  theatre,  a  museum  of  scmpture  ana  painting 
and  a  bronae  mframid  in  commemoration  of  the  war  of  independence, 
have  been  lafedy  added  to  die  public  buildings  of  the  capiul.  ^my.— 
The  number  may  be  estimated  at  500,000  men,  of  whom  100/>0O  aM 
troras  of  the  line,  50,000  reserve,  and  150,000  Umdwtkr. 

Fmancei  and  Populatum. — ^The  annual  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
and  duties  is  £7,590,476 ;  against  which  are  the  following  charges,-^ 
interest  of  public  debt  and  sinking  fund,  £1 ,61 1 ,720, — ^pensions,  indam^ 
nities,  &c.  £485,960,— militarv  establishment,  fortresses,  &c.  £3,574, 
104, — civil  list,  judicial  establishments,  clergy,  education,  and  all 
other  expenses  £2^120,692,  out  of  which  a  reserve  is  annually  made  of 
afii#OyOOO.  "  Such,"  says  M.  de  Chambray, "  are  the  miracles  ^Eectod 
by  order  and  eeonomy  in  a  country  which  war  had  overwhelmed  with 
so  many  evih,  and  which  had  so  many  wounds  to  cicatrise." 

The  population  of  the  eight  provinces  and  the  principality  of  Neaf- 
chatel,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  12,780,175;  the  denmiy  was 
greatest  in  that  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  was  4,585  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  and  least  in  that  of  Posen,  where  it  was  only  1098.  M.  de  C.*a 
remarks  on  the  Prussian  system  of  fortifications  and  military  insti- 
ttttionsy  we  must  pass  over ;  with  the  system  of  education  and  its  fruita 
fonr  rei^iers  have  been  made  acquainted  in  the  first  article  of  our  preacnt 
mmber;  and  all  the  other  topics  of  his  remarka  on  the  general  tmk 
municipal  administrations,  the  provincial  statee,  &c.  wfll  neeeaaaMfy  lie 
developed  in  the  courae  of  the  article  for  which  we  teve  pWipaaud 
OUT  readers.  We  shall  therefore  confine  oursrives  to  extractn^  the 
MarqttiB*B  concludinff  remarks  oa  the  nature  rfike  Fruatkm  gofierwmaUf 
which  are  well  calcimited  to  correct  some  of  the  prevalent  notioia 
entertained  in  this  country  aa  to  the  absolute  and  despotic  character 
of  the  government. 

*^  Prussia  may  be  termed,  I  think,  a  popular  monarchy,  for  there  only  exists 
io  it  a  glimmering  of  aristocracy.  In  such  a  state  the  king  might  make  demoera* 
tic  oonoetsions;  but  when  a  concession  had  been  once  made,dther  usefiilor 
pHJudicial,  the  king  could  not  revoke  it,  without  exposing  the  state  to  distiub- 
aaoest ;  the  people  would  defend  by  violence  whatever  had  been  consecrated  h^ 
law^  usage,  or  custom.  He  has  therefore  acted  wisely  in  not  instituting  a  genera^ 
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dmmMy  offfepfMOWtariTe»>of  piovtaotsf  thit  y0QaidMve.fkfmtftd,  tlwi  niiiiyp 
of  the  foveniBMiit,  and  would  have  aeeeBsarily  psodvoeda  stngfldft  bcUrwn 
the  democnUas  pow«r  whieh  it  represented,  and  the  royal  power.  No  one  can 
ibreeee  what  might  have  happened;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  counti^ 
would  have  gained  in  prosperity,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  think  that  civil 
and  individual  liberty,  the  most  precious  of  aU,  would  have  been  more  extended 
than  it  is  at  present. 

^  The  king  appears  to  roe,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  made  a  very  piutteul  eon- 
tes^tin  in  establishing  provincial  assemblies,  which  are  evidently  wril  artapltd 
t6enligfcteBthe  government  as  to  all- that  relates  totbe  interetUef  thek  reifin* 
ttveptof^ttces,  which  are  so  difiereatin  the  Pnissiao  monarcl^.  Atteotioi^  has 
dbo  wen  paid  in  the  formation  of  these  assemblies  to  the  state  of  society,  apd  it 
miXhe.  seen  that  the  Prussian  monarch  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Montai^uien^ 
who  says  (£$p.  da  Lois,  liv.  xi,  ch.  6,) '  that  in  a  state  tnere  are  always  persons 
distinguished  by  birth,  by  wealtli,  or  by  honours ;  but  that  if  they  were  con- 
founded among  the  people,  and  had  only  one  voice  like  the  others,  the  common 
liberty  would  be  their  enslavement.' 

**  The  epithet  absolute  is  frequently  applied  to  the  king  of  Prasua;  nerar- 
thetess  this  monarch  is  in  reality  less  absolute  than  the  king  and  the  wabuataj 


of  France,  and  could,  much  less  than  thon,  ventnie  on  despotic  i 
France,  it  is  true  that,  since  1814,  the  king  and  the  ministry  caanot  i 
anless  they  have  a  majority  in  the  chambers;  but  if  thev  procure  this  majority 
by  concessions  and  means  of  corruption,  it  is  incredible  to  what  lengths  they 
might  go,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  and  the  real  interests  of  the  coimtrv;  either 
by  the  ministers  daring  to  infringe  the  law,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaimng  a  bill 
of  indemnity,  or  by  asking  and  obtaining  laws  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  orsocfaat 
delegate  to  them  despotic  power. 

"  In  Prussia,  the  king  is  not  obliged  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  < 
bprs,  because  there  are  no  chambers;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  is  the  i 
obliged  to  obtain  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  nation,  and  of  aU  the  ohril  and 
military  functionaries  occupying  salaried  or  gratuitous  offices,  which  th^  owe 
to  their  merit  as  displayed  m  examinations,*  or  to  the  suffirages  of  their  ^low- 
citizens. 

<'  liberty  exists  de  facto  in  a  country  which  possesses  a  militia  constituted 
like  that  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr, 

<'  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  he  so  disposed^  to 
engage  in  a  serious  war  decidedly  reprobated  by  the  nation^  were  he  indflied  to 
make  as  many  illegal  promotions  >n  the  army  as  we  have  seen  instanoat  of 
imder  certain  representative  governments,  he  could  not  do  it;  or  if  be  ware 
reedy  to  bestow  the  first  employments  in  the  administration  on  the  first  oomi^ 
ia  deisreDee  to  certain  coteries,  as  has  frequently  been  'the  case  in  Franoa 
sioi3e.l814,  such  aq  act  would  be  equally  out  of  his  power.** 

*  "  In  Pmtiia*  merit  alone  pfocures  entrance  into  the  public  serviqt ;  appoin^menU 
are  only  obtained  after  strict  •zamination ;  and  if  I  had  any  observation  to  make  on 
this  head,  I  should  say  that  the  fault  is  in  excess  rather  than  in  deficiency ;  there  is 
a  luxury  of  examinations,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed/* 
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DENMARK. 


The  poetOeMemchlager  has  add«d  another  gem  to  the  dramntao  Ut^mtoft  ef 
his  countrj,  in  his  Torderukioldf  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  founded  en  t^  luBaofy 
of  the  celebrated  Danish  naral  hero  of  that  name,  f  see  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  fi. 
p.  70.)  Its  representation  at  the  theatre  royal,  Copenhagen,  has  been  croiiBeU 
with  unqualified  success.  The  same  distinguished  writer  has,  since  that,  oeaciy 
completed  another  national  drama,  the  subject  of  which  is  Queen  MarfM^ 
the  Semiramii  of  the  North,  whose  name  it  bears. 


Mr.  Hertz,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  **  Gienganger-Porene,**  in  which 
fae  so  admirably  imitated  the  style  of  Baggesen,  and  of  several  successful 
dramatic  efiusioos,  is  at  this  nM>ment  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  on  a  stipend 
from  the  king  of  Denmark.  A  similar  travelling  stipend  has  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Andersen,  another  youthful  poet  of  great  promise,  already  favourably 
known  as  tlie  author  of  a  "  Pedestrian  Journey  to  Amager,''  an  extravagauza 
in  Hoffinan's  manner,  and  of  several  other  works,  in  verse  and  prose,  evincing 
mach  originality  of  genius. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Thiele's  "Life  and  Works  of  Thorwaldsen," 
with  an  accompanying  volume  of  plates,*  has  just  appeared.  With  this,  as 
notified  in  the  original  prospectus,  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  completed. 
It  is,  however,  the  author's  intention  to  collect  materials  for  a  continuation  of 
it,  which  he  purposes  publishing,  either  in  occasional  numbers,  or,  eventually, 
in  a  separate  volume. 

Professor  Molbech,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  great  Royal  Library  of  Co- 
penhagen, has  just  published  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Danish  Languagtj  in  2 
vols,  large  octavo. 

Professor  Molbech's  "  Lyric  Anthology  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  Poets," 
lately  published  in  two  vols.,  embraces  the  lyrical  productions  of  poets  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century;  those  uf  later  authors  will  be  published  afYer- 
wards.  The  selection  does  credit  to  Professor  Molbech's  taste  and  judgment, 
and  the  prefixed  biographical  notices  serve  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  lives 
and  proauctions  of  their  authors. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Nortftern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.  This  society, 
which  numbers  amongst  its  members  many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  Europe,  was  instituted  about  nine  years  ago,  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  king,  and  ever  since  its  foundation  has  been  uninter- 
ruptedly occupied  in  researches  and  enterprises,  the  results  of  which  promise 
to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.     Besides  editing  a  complete 

*  The  first  volume  was  reviewed  in  oar  tenth  volume,  page  207. 
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iMw  MTiM  of  tke  loekndio  StgM  in  three  clitiiiict  mkI  BuniikMie^ii*  edttioM, 
(one  ooutaining  the  original  Icelandic  text  purged  of  ttie  errert  wtiich  deibrm 
the  elder  issue,  the  other  translfttioos  respectively  iiito  Latin  and  Danish,)  the 
societj  has  engaged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Historical  Monuments  of  Greenland/*  which  is  intended  to  comprise  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  America,  by  adventurers  from  that  country,  at  a 
date  antecedent  by  nearly  five  centuries  to  the  era  of  Columbus.  Important 
liowever,  as  this  work,  when  completed,  and  it  is  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration, must  prove  to  the  literary  world  at  lar]2;e,  there  is  another  in  con- 
teaoplation  by  the  same  society,  which  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  interest 
Englishmen — the  publication  (in  Icelandic  and  English)  of  all  tliese  portions 
of  the  old  Icelandic  Sagas  which  illustrate  the  early  history  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  When  it  is  remembered  how  intimate  was  the  conneetieo 
in  the  remote  ages  of  which  these  records  treat,  between  these  kingdoms  and 
^  the  North,^ — that  the  Scandinavian  Vikingr  established  at  various  points  of 
them  a  dominion  of  no  brief  duration, — and  that  spme  portions  of  the  British 
territory,  the  Shetland,  Orkney,  Hebrides,  and  Man  islands,  were  actually 
Norwegian  colonies,  and  during  several  centuries  after  their  first  settlement 
tributary  to  the  Norwegian  kings,  the  v^lue  of  such  a  work,  resting  on  the 
authority  of  manuscripts,  whose  authority  is  unimpeachable,  can  scarcely  fkil 
to  be  appreciated.  As  its  completion  meanwhile  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  preparing  it  for  the  press,  to  solicit, 
through  the  medium  of  a  prospectus,  the  support  of  the  British  literary 
public;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  that  they 
will  receive  that  encouragement, — particularly  at  the  hands  of  our  various  lite- 
rary associations, — to  which  an  undertaking  so  essentially  British,  and  bid- 
ding fair  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our  litera- 
ture, would  seem  to  have  so  just  a  claim.  The  society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  the  resolution  of  publishing,  for  the 
convenience  of  its  English  members,  an  annual  abstract  in  that  language  of 
its  proceedings.     The  first  number  will  appear  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  Voyage  to  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  by  Captain  Lieutenant  Graah, 
of  the  Danish  Royal  Navy,  in  1  vol.  4to,  with  8  coloured  plates  and  a  map  of 
Greenland.  In  this  work  ^^pt^i"  Graah  has  given  an  account  of  the  expe- 
dition performed  by  him  in  the  years  1828 — 31,  by  command  of  the  Danish 
government,  with  the  view  of  discovering  some  traces  of  the  lost  Icelandic 
colony,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  located  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land«  This  expedition  was  in  several  points  of  view  highly  important,  tendine 
as  it  did  to  the  solution  of  a  curious  historical  problem,  and  entitles  both 
the  government  which  projected,  and  the  individual  who  performed  it,  to  the 
hiehest  praise.  The  results  of  Captain  Graah's  expedition  may  be  stated  in 
a  tew  words.  He  found  no  trace  whatever  of  European  colonization  any 
where  along  the  east  coast,  though  he  penetrated  to  a  higher  northern  latitude 
than  that  under  which  the  vanished  colony,  if  ever  located  there  at  all,  roust 
have  been  situated.  Though,  however,  he  may  thus  be  said  to  have  failed  in 
the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  his  narrative  is  not  oo  that  account  the 
less  interesting.  In  removing  the  doubts  that  hitherto  prevailed  upon 
this  subject ;  in  determining  by  personal  examination  as  well  as  sound 
argument,  that  the  East  Bygd,  as  it  was  called,  (the  site  of  the  vanished 
colony),  lay,  not  on  the  East,  but  on  the  West  coast  of  Greenland,  having 
been  named  East  only  in  referejice  to  another  Bygd  (or  inhabited  dis- 
trict) further  West ;  in  exploring  an  extensive  tract  of  coast  never  before 
visited  by  Europeans,  reaching  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost  point 
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of  GfeenkoJ,  at  far  north  as  Iatitiide65| ;  and  iu  AirnHhiag  a  map  of  this  coast, 
aB  well  as  a  corrected  one  of  theWest  Coast,  Capt.  G.  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  science.  The  work  comprises — 1st.  An  introductiooy  giving  an  ao- 
count  of  the  settlement  of  Greenland  by  the  loelanders,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
History  of*  the  Colony  up  to  the  period  of  its  supposed  destruction  by  the 
Skrellingt  or  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  notices  of  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  from  tlie  time  of  King  Frederic  11.  to  the  present,  to  reach  the 
east  coast,  and  re-discover  the  colony, or  at  least  its  site.  2d.  The  personal  ear* 
rative  of  the  expedition,  comprisinf^  an  account  of  a  race  of  natives  whom  he 
met  with  on  the  east  coast,  differing  in  many  points  from  the  west 
Greenlanders,  with  a  description  of  their  manners,  religion,  made  of  life,  &c. 
3d.  Five  appendices,  of  whicli  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  subject 
of  the  true  site  of  the  East  Bygd,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
passages  iu  the  old  Icelandic  chronicles  in  which  mention  of  it  occurs — the 
others  containing  zoological,  botanical,  meteorological,  and  other  scientific 
observations.  A  translation  of  this  work,  which  may  he  regarded  as  no  un- 
worthy companion  to  the  narratives  of  the  various  expeditions  of  our 
own  distinguished  navigators  to  the  Polar  seas,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Sooresby,  has  been  made  by  an  English  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of  one 
of  our  universities,  at  present  resident  in  Copenhagen,  and,  we  understand, 
will  shortly  make  its  appearance  in  London. 


Dr.  David,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  Mr.  Mariboe,  arc  engaged  in  translating  Miss  Martineau's  "  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy,"  with  notes. 

A  new  periodica]  has  lieen  lately  started  at  Copenhagen,  entitled  Maanedskrift 
for  LUeralur,  (Monthly  Review  of  Literature,)  which  professes  to  review  ail 
works  of  any  note  published  in  Denmark,  and  occasionally  foreign  ones  also. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  society  consisting  of  Mr.  Oersted,  and  some  other 
professors  of  the  university.  Professor  Rask's  English  Grammar  has  lately 
been  reviewed  in  it  by  Mr.  Mariboe. 


FRANCE. 


A  Society  has  been  established  in  Paris,  for  the  publication  of  original 
documents  relative  to  the  history  of  France,  in  which  some  of  the  roost 
distinguished  literati  and  members  of  the  administration  have  taken  part. 
The  expenses  of  the  society  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  subscription  of  30 
francs  from  each  member.  Besides  the  historical  documents,  a  periodical 
work  forms  part  of  the  plan,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  society  will  be 
detailed.  In  the  list  of  the  founders  of  this  society  the  following  names  are 
included,  MM.  Guicor,  Thiers,  Baron  Pasquier,  Dc  Baraute,  Comte  Mol^, 
Qiampollion-Figeac,  lietronne.  Marquis  de  Portia  d'Urban,  Mignet,  Ray- 
nouaro,  Cropelet/  Vitet. 

M.  Sai«€-Maro  Girardin  itas  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  during  the 
•ummci',  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  History  of  Germany.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girmr- 
din  has  since  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Germaay,  for  the  purpose  of -stodyiog 
her  school-system,  now  proposed  as  a  model  to  Europe. 
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M.Reveil,  wfoose  chflrmiiiv  series  of  outline  eagravinf^  nf  the  finest  pictiires 
of  nil  the  schools  has  been  so  successful,  it  iww  puUishing  iikwirattoita  of  the 
works  of  Lord  Byron.  The  same  artist  has  aUo  nearly  fiinsbed  his-oolieo 
tion  of  the  works  of  Flaxoian,  in  outline,  which  baa  been  soioe  time  in 
progress. 

A  weekly  Journal  was  commenced  at  Paris  in  May  last,  under  the  title  of 
Vlnstitut,  Journal  da  Acadhnies  et  Socicics  Scientifiques  de  la  France  et  de 
PEtranger,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  with  analyses  and  ex- 
tracts of  the  various  papers  and  memoirs  communicated  to  them. 

The  new  edition  of  Lebeau's  HUtoire  du  Bas  Empiref  with  large  additions 
by  the  late  M.  de  Saint  Martin,  resulting  from  a  collation  of  the  oriental  with 
the  European  historians,  and  which  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  13th  volame, 
will  be  completed  by  another  youthful  orientalist,  M.  Brosset,  wlio  has  just 
published  the  14th  volume.    The  15th  will  appear  very  shortly. 

M.  Dulaure,  the  veteran  author  of  the  popular  ^'History  of  Paris,'*and  ''Sketches 
of  the  French  Revolution,'*  is  about  to  publish  a  sequel  to  the  latter  work, 
entitled  "  Hutoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  depuis  1814  jusqu'en  I8at.^    ^^i^—-*^  " 
will  form  from  four  to  six  vols.  8vo.  embellished  with  plates,  and  be  puykMNC^ 
in  livraisons,  4  to  a  volume,  one  of  which  will  apf^ur  every  fortnight.    It  is^ 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  M.  Dulaure  writes  in  the  spirit  of  repablicauisni,  % 
or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  avcc  toute  la  franchise  et  ITiardiesse  de  Tccri-  ^ 
vain  indepeodant." 

Another  historical  work,  apparently  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  it  also  *^ 

announced  for  publication  in  livraisons  under  the  title  of  "  Paris  Revolution- 
naire^  by  a  society  of  republicans,  the  names  of  nearly  80  of  whom  are  given 
in  the  prospectus,  but  include  few  of  any  distinction,  except  Buonarotti,  the 
veteran  conventionalist,  who  has  recently  been  thrown  into  prison ;  Canrel,  the 
editor  of  the  National ;  Marrast  and  Cavaignac,  the  editors  of  the  Tribune, 
who  are  now  in  prison,  and  Alexander  Dumas.  The  following  passages  in 
the  prospectus  leave  no  doubt  of  the  principles  of  its  projectors. 

"  Paris  est  la  ville  forte  de  la  liberty :  elle  y  a  son  arm^e,  ses  arsenaux,  ses 
champs  de  bataille;  Paris  est  sa  ville  sainte,  sa  Jerusalem;  1^  son  temple  et 
les  lieux  oh  la  liberty,  ^toufi^e  par  les  rois,  est  ressuscitee  le  troisi^me  jour ; 

\k  ses  ap5tres  et  ses  martyrs Si  jamais  la  reconnaissance  des  nations 

cl^ve  une  statue  h.  la  grande  cit^,  ....  elle  tiendra  dans  sa  main-  le  flambeau 
qui  ^claire  et  enflamme  KEurope,  la  pique,  arme  populaire,  surmont^  du 
bonnet  de  la  libert^;  elle  aura  pour  piedestal  des  debris  de  trone,  les  pav£$  de 
nos  places  publiqucs,  et  le  drapeau  tricolore  servira  de  ceinture  ^  ses  larges 
flancs.    C'est  Foeil  fix^  sur  cette  image  que  nous  voulons  peindre  Paris.  .  •  J* 


Dr.  Bou^,  the  celebrated  (geologist,  is  about  to  publish  a  general  Bibliography 
of  the  Sdenees  ^'  Geology f  Mineralogyyand  Palaontologyt  a  wqrk  on  which  he 
has  been  employed  for  many  years.  It  will  not  only  serve  as  a  guide  to  all 
printed  works  on  these  subjects,  with  frequent  notes,  but  also  carefully  record 
the  reprints,  translations,  extracts  of  criticisms  on  memoirs  and  works  in  all 
langiwes.  Dr.  Boue  has  made  an  appeal  both  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
men  of  science  in  other  countries  for  assistance  and  information  in  his  re- 
searches relative  to  books  and  rare  tracts,  or  in  any  other  way, — assistance 
which  he  will  gratefully  acknowledge. 
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A  work  on  the  eomparative  ttadj  of  fiftten  of  die  priadyl  imyiigfi  of 
£urope,  coosidered  in  their  coDoecuon  with  each  oiber  aod  with  the  8eii»- 
crit,  by  M.  Eickbofl^  librarian  to  the  Queen  of  France,  will  shortlj  appear, 
in  one  vol.  8vo. 

The  royal  palace  of  Versailles  is  about  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  a  National  Museam^  containing  a  complete  collection  of  paiaUngs  and 
•eulptores  illnstrative  of  the  history  of  the  arU  in  France,  and  the  ivories  of 
ber  military  achievements. 

M.  Capefigue  has  recently  returned  from  a  literary  toor  through  Spain, 
during  which  he  has  been  examining  the  archives  of  the  principal  towos,  aa 
well  as  those  of  the  capital,  for  materials  to  complete  the  work  on  the  History 
of  the  League,  on  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  Among  the  documents 
to  which  he  obtained  access  was  the  correspondence  of  Philip  II.  with  the 
Leaguers. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  about  to  appear,  entitled  Jacqua  II.  i 
Saint  Germaifu 


As  a  subject  of  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  the  English  clergy  given 
in  p.  344  of  this  number,  we  give  a  similar  list  of  the  French  clergy,  as  they 
appear  by  a  late  return : — Archbishops  14;  Bishops  66;  Vicars-General  174; 
Canons  660;  Curates  of  the  first  class  767;  of  the  second  class  ^5S4; 
deitervaru  86,776;  Vicars  6184;  Chapter  of  St.  Denis  21;  singers  and  charts* 
ters  16;  bursars  and  seminarists  3500:  total  40,71^.  The  funds  allotted  to 
the  clergy  amount  to  33,918,000  fr.  (X  1,356,7 20,)  exclusive  of  revenues 
arising  from  subscriptions,  rents,  and  oblations  of  the  faithful,  indemnities  and 
allocations  by  the  departments  and  commons,  and  occasional  aids. 


M.  Thiers,  minister  of  commerce  and  of  public  works,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  room  of  M.  Laya,  deceased. 


The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  has  elected 
as  acadcmicUnt  libreSf  the  Due  de  firoglie,  MM.  Feuillet,  Carnot,  Benoiston 
de  Chateauneuf,  and  Blondeau. 

Among  the  subjects  lately  proposed  for  prize  essays  by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Politicml  Sciences  of  the  Institute,  are  the  three  following. 

1.  '<  To  ascertain,  from  actual  facts,  what  are  the  elements  that  compose^  in 
Paris,  or  any  other  great  city,  that  part  of  the  population  forming  a  cUaSy 
dangerous  from  its  vices,  its  ignorance  and  its  misery.  To  point  out  the 
means  that  may  be  employed  by  government,  by  persons  in  opulent  or  eiwy 
circumstances,  or  by  intelligent  and  industrious  individuals  among  the  working 
classes,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  this  depraved  and  unfortunate  class.'' 

2.  ''  Of  what  utility  is  imprisonment  of  the  person,  in  civil  or  commercial 
affairs?''  The  question  to  be  examined  in  its  connection  with  public  morals, 
with  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  with  those  of  society  and  tamilies. 

3.  "  When  a  nation  proposes  to  establish  free  trade,  or  to  modify  its 
custom-house  laws,  what  are  the  facts  which  it  should  take  into  oonsideration 
for  conciliating,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  the  interests  of  national  pro- 
ducers, and  those  of  the  mass  of  consumers?'' 

The  proposal  of  such  (juestions,  by  a  bod^  holding  so  exalted  a  place  among 
the  lights  of  European  civilization, — is  an  mdication  that  cannot  be  mistaken 
of  the  progress  of  rational  and  humanizing  doctrines. 
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Necaology.— M.  S.  F.  Schoeil,  publicist  and  biatorian,  who  died  Aug.  6tb 
of  an  apoplectic  attack,  wa^  born  in  17^6  at  Saarbriick,  then  the  capital  of 
an  independent  German  principality  on  the  frontiers  of  Fraupe.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Strasburgh,  which  was  at  that  time  much  resorted  to  hj 
foreigners  from  the  north  of  Europe,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Under  them  M.  Schoell  made  rapid  and  remarkable  progress.  His 
chief  attention  was  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  the  law  of  nations,  and  history, 
and  he  adopted  the  bar  as  his  profession,  in  which  he  gave  promise  of  distinc- 
tion. When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  hM 
pointed  him  outfor  the  choice  of  theAlsatians,on  the  first  formation  of  a  departe- 
naental  assembly.  On  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  in  1792,  having  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the  day  by  his  moderate  opinions,  be 
was  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  with  many  ot  his 
colleagues.  He  then  fixed  himself  at  Basle,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  a 
printing  establishment  there,  belonging  to  a  bookseller  at  Berlin,  and  which  pro- 
duced many  excellent  editions.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  formed 
a  bookselling  house  there,  which  published,  among  several  other  valu- 
able books,  the  numerous  works  of  Baron  Humboldt,  connected  with  his  travels 
in  Spanish  America. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  M.  Schoell  relinquished  busi- 
ness, and  entered  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia,  of  which  his  native 
country  formed  one  of  the  new  acquisitions.  Having  travelled  over  great  part 
of  Europe,  he  spoke  the  principal  modern  languages,  and  was  ttioroughly 
versed  in  the  ancient.  In  all  that  concerned  the  political  relations  of  states 
with  each  other  he  was  perfectly  versed.  In  his  application  to  study  he  was 
unceasing,  and  only  gave  up  one  occupation  in  order  to  betake  hitnsetf,  with 
perhaps  fresh  ardour,  to  another.  With  such  qualifications  his  distinguished 
success  in  his  new  career  was  certain.  After  having  been  several  years 
engaged  in  this   manner,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire. 

During  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  had  occupied  himself  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  a  History  of  Modern  Europe;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  a  work,  he  n  ade  it  the  subject  of  a 
course  of  ^^ratuitous  lectures,  addressed  to  young  mei  intended  for  public 
affairs;  this  course  he  delivered  during  four  winters  in  Berlin,  in  the  Frencli 
language,  and  it  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all 
professions.  Encouraged  by  the  favorable  opinion  of  such  an  auditory,  he 
determined  on  publishing  his  work,  and  with  this  view  returned  to  Paris  in 
1830.  The  Cours  cTHistoire  des  EtaU  Europcem  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and  M.  Schoell  employed  himself  in  carrying  on  the  publication,  which 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  S8th  volume,  when  his  labours  were  suddenly 
terminated  by  death.  The  social  qualities  of  M.  Schoell  were  not  less  re- 
markable than  his  great  learning.  Of  an  amiable  and  obliging  temper,  he 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  enumerate  his  principal  works. 

1.  Histoire  Abreg^e  de  la  Litt^rature  Grecque  Profane,  2d  edit.  8  vols.  Bvq. 
1823-25. 

2.  Histoire  Abregee  de  la  litterature  Romaine.  4  vols.  8vo.  1815. 

3.  Pibces  Officielles  sur  les  Ev^nemens  qui  se  sont  passes  depuis  quelques  an- 
odes, 9  vols.  8vo  1814-16. 

4.  Congrbs  de  Vienne.  Recueil  de  Pieces  Officielles  relatives  ^  cette  As- 
sembl^e.  6  vols.  8vo.  1816-18. 

5.  Cours  d'Histoire  desEtatsEurop^ens,  depuis  le  boulevcrsement  de  TEmpire 
Remain  d'Occident  jusqu'en  1789,  48  vols.    8vo. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  remained  to  be  published  at  the  tiooe  of 
his  death,  was  entirely  prepared,  and  no  interruption  ba$  taken  p]#9p 
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m  k9pMkm,wi.  It  fudrnfes  a  revkoA  tUtwn  of  his  Uktoire  abr^gee 
^In  Ttmt6B  4e  P«ix»  depuk  b  pais  de  Wcttphalie,  first  published  io  Id 
vols.  8vo.  1817-18. 

6.  TaUeaa  de%  Peoples  qui  habitent  TEurope,  8vo.  2d.  edit.  181?. 

7.  Kodi's  Tabteao  dos  Resolutions  de  TEurope,  cootioued  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  S  vols.  8vo.  last  edit.  1833. 

A  History  of  the  Progress  of  European  Civilizatiun^  by  M.  Rouz- 
Ferrandy  has  just  coiDmenced,  and  will  be  completed  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Baron  Degerando,  the  well-known  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  js  now 
oo  a  tour  through  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
hospitals,  prisons,  &c. 

Tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  has  presented  to  the  French  Institute  (Academie 
dct  Sciences,)  a  complete  collection  of  the  minerals  found  ia  Russia.  Tbe 
sectioD  of  mineralogy,  along  with  M.  Arago,  the  secretary,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  preparing  a  report  on  these  specimens. 

Captain  Laplace  has  recently  published  tbe  first  volume  of  his  Voyage 
rouna  the  World  hy  the  India  and  China  Seas,  on  board  the  Sloop  of  War  the 
Favourite,  dttring  the  yean  1830,  1831,  and  1832.  This  is  t\ie  fourth  voyage 
round  the  world  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  French  government  during 
the  restoration.  Tbe  first  was  that  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Freycinet,  in 
tbe  Urame  and  Phyiicienne,  which  lasted  from  1817  to  1820.  The  second, 
under  Capt«  Duperrej,  io  theCo^t^,  from  1828  to  1825.  The  third,  under 
Capt.  DnmontdTJrville,  in  the  Attrolabe^  from  1826  to  1829. 

Capt.  LaplMe  auled  from  Toulon  on  the  30th  of  December,  1829.  His 
first  v^kiwe  coataioa  tbe  narrative  of  his  course  up  to  his  casting  anchor  at 
Maoao  on  the  19th  of  November,  1830.  The  points  at  which  he  touched  and 
reoMMied  for  some  time  were,  the  island  of  Gor6e,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
islaad  of  Boorbdn,  the  Isle  of  France,  Mah^,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  Mazuli- 
patnao^  Yaimon,  Siocapore  and  Manilla. 

Tbe  aode  of  publication  of  these  difiiereut  voyages,  it  is  mudi  to  be  re- 
gretted, places  the  informatioo  which  they  contain  almost  entirely  out  of  tbe 
reach  of  the  general  reader.  Each  of  them,  in  imitation  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  Baroo  Humboldt  for  bis  South  American  Travels,  is  divided  into  six  or 
cif^  por^ns,  entitled  Pertonal  Narrathe  (Relation  historique) — Bo/a7ty  (with 
ooe  or  two  sobdtvisions) — Zoologif,  Entomology,  Hydrography,  Atlas,  4tr.  ^c 
The  consequence  is,  that,  like  M.  de  Humboldt's  own  work,  not  one  of  these 
four  voyages  is  yet  completely  finished,  although  Freycinet's  began  to  appear 
in  1825,  and  Duperrey  s  in  1827.  An  advantageous  change,  however,  has 
been  made  in  the  size  of  the  two  last,  from  the  cumbrous  quarto  and  folio  to 
tbe  large  octavo ;  the  narrative  of  Capt.  d'Urville  is  nearly  finished  0n  5 
irols),  and  we  apprehend  that  Capt.  Laplace's  will  be  completed  in  a  second 
^lume. 


GERMANY. 


A  naw  «ditioB  of  Calvin's  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  carefnUy 
rtprkited  from  tbe  Amsterdam  editioD,  under  the  saperinteodenoe  of  Pr»> 
mior  Tbolnck,  and  ^mprbed  to  7  vob.  8vo»  is  oow  in  tbe  couvse  tff  pobti* 
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cation  at  Berlin.  The  iirtt  four  ▼olumes  iiive-»lretdj  sMeaned;  the  5th  and 
6th  will  be  puMishetl  in  Notenbtf,  and  the  ttlb  and'iaft,  indttCiBi^a  very 
complete  Index,  in  January  neit.  -'*  ^ 

i     -I    u- 

We  have  seen  much  commendation  bestowed  in  the  TrenbK  and,  Cennan 
journals^  on  a  school  of  commerce  lately  established  in  Leipzig,  ai^d  Vvhtch 
seems  to  be  under  the  best  regulations.  As  English  parents  are  oflen  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  Germanyy  \ve  should  be  inclined  to  riecoth- 
mend  this  school,  as  eminently  adapted  to  meet  their  views.   ' 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  purchased  the  valuable  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  celebrated  archeologist,  Dorow,  and  ^vhich  was 

firincipally  form^  by  his  personal  researches  in  the  ancient  Etrnria.  The 
iberality  displayed  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
remains  of  ancient  art  as  might  otherwise  be  dispersed  and  lost  to  the  pdbfic, 
cannot  be  too  highly  applauded. 

The  university  of  Berlin  during  the  last  summer  was  attended  %  1832 
regular  students,  besides  5  or  600  attending  particular  courses.  There  were 
also  about  60  young  men  from  Switzerland,  students  of  theology.  *  Hie  ^pu- 
tation  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  in  this  branch  attracts  great  numbers. 
The  total  number  of  professors  was  90,  besides  43  private  masters  or  teachers, 
making  a  total  of  133  employed  in  instruction. 


Dr.  R.  Scbmid,  Professor  of  Law  at  Jena,  has  reoently  eommenoedea  edition 
of  the  Laws  of  the  AngUhSaxom,  in  the  original  text,  with  a  Oerman  tmvs- 
latien,  and  a  conuBentary.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  text  »dd  timi^ 
latioo  in  parallel  columns,  in  large  8vo.,  has  just  bean  fmUiahe^hyJirookhaiiB^ 
of  Leipsig.  In  a  copious  inuoduodon  of  80  pages,  the  learned  kdaiar  ihsoatsM 
the  following  subjecu :  1.  The  origtnul  inhabitants  i>f  Brttain,  iLTbe  mmnsa 
of  British  history.  3.  The  Welsh  laws.  4.  The  sources  of  Aogk»JSaion  Ms* 
tory.  5.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  before  the  invasion  of  Britaitu '  6.  The' 
leading  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitation.  7.  The  laws  of  tW  Anglo- 
Saxons.    8.  The  various  editions  and  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  iaws. 


A  lithographic  copy  of  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  with  an  explanaitory  text, 
in  small  8vo,  has  been  published  last  year  at  Munich,  by  an  artist  named 
Schlotthauer.  Of  all  the  copies  that  have  been  made  of  these  faoMHis  designs, 
either  in  copper-plate  or  wood,  the  one  now  before  us  presents  the  m*^  iaith- 
ful  and  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  original,  an  advantage  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  possession  of  a  set  of  the  original  proof^inopresfipas  i,  whef»as 
Hollar,  the  engraver  of  the  co|^per-plate  set  published  in  England,  )>ad  only  the 
bad  and  incomplete  edition  of  Cologne  (1555)  to  work  from.  Thfi  Gerraans 
continue  to  regard  Holbein  as  the  original  inventor  of  these  singular  conceptions^ 
but  we  believe  that  our  great  antiquary  and  judge  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Douce, 
is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  will  set  at  rest  the  question 
of  original  invention,  and  prove  that  notbein  had  really  no  claim  to  it. 

In  the  Deuttcher  Musen  Almanw^  for  1634,  which  has  just  made  its  ap- 
bearance,  we  find  a  new  poetical  production  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty. 
Kings  so  seldom  appear  before  the  worhi  ia  the  capabity  of  autlKyrtf^'tKat 
their  effi>rts  in  tim  way  arouse  the  attendon  of  readers^  who  nMoraliycht^eet 
sometfaiDg  aot  of  the  usoal  covrse  from  Midi  a  qmrter.     OMiiis^  how- 
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ever,  that  diviM  tpftrk  which  ofteoer  iUiimet  the  coitige  thaa  the  pftlAQt^ 
will  in  vain  be  looked  for  ia  the  preteat  poem  of  hit  MigcfttjTy  wbe 
merely  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  his  apprehensioDS,  lest  the  eiuatement  prodqced 
bj  the  last  French  revolution  should  leave  nothing  standing  in  Europe.  Our 
readers  who  share  our  curiosity  will,  we  hope,  not  be  displeased  with  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  to  make  the  royal  muse  speak  English. 

EvmoPB  IT  TBB  CoMMBNciMBirr  or  1830. 
Freer  now,  and  happier  f!ar  than  everi 
Renovated  youth  the  nations  show ; 
After  many  a  year's  eonflteting  fever 
Rmnls  tweejaag  itream  baa  ceased  to  flew. 

Bat,  alas  !  Pandora's  lid  up-starting. 

Forth  the  secret,  brewing  evil  flies ; 

Each  will  have— that  pledge  to  all  imparting — 

His  own  lov'd  fisncy ;  none  that  suit  denies. 

Vertigo  has  now  the  nations  taken. 
Forward  in  the  gulf  impelled  along ; 
O'er  the  rocks  of  passion  rudely  shaken. 
Vain  the  ship  unscath'd  can  voyage  long. 

Even  the  strongest — Albion's  pillars — tremble ; 
What  on  earth  that's  stable  now  is  left? 
Reason  overwhelmed  would  vain  dissemble  :        ' 
Of  all  stay  the  universe  is  reft. 

Tongue-confusion  every  where  arises, 
As  oif  old  at  building  Babel's  tower ; 
Holiest  ties  the  multitude  despises. 
Driven  impetuous  by  the  tempest*s  power. 

From  ail  beafU,  alas  i  hath  God  departed. 
And  each  man  erects  hiatself  hie  God ; 
On  the  aspects  of  the  pious-hearted 
Paleness  sits ;  the  mocker  is  abroad ! 

Dke  old  Saturn  on  his  children  feeding. 
So  doth  Revolution  with  the  brood 
Frem  her  teeming  fraitfklnese  preceediag  ; 
Thrones — both  old  and  new — alike  her  food. 

Now  with  blindness  are  mankind  o'eitaken, 
Hist'ry  the  same  lesson  still  unveils ; 
Never  upon  them  will  day  awaken. 
Even  their  own  experience  on  them  fails. 

Kind  and  gentle  means  are  now  a  fable. 
Reason's  the  only  arbiter  and  guide ; 
Only  stern  resolve  for  help  is  able  -, 
She  alone  our  rescue  can  provide. 


Dr.  Beif  haiiSy  of  Gotha,  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  a  set  of  largia  i 
of  the  diffsreni  quarters  oi  the  glohe»  etcepliag  Earopti  with  an  ijliioniiwe 
text,  in  quarto,  drawn  up  from  the  diligent  study  and  con|iarisoii  of  the  belt 
geographical  works.    The  first  part,  containing  Asia,  has  recently  appeared. 

An  Introduction  to  Mythology^  viewed  in  connection  with  Natural  History, 
is  preparing  for  publication  by  Dr.  Schweigger,  of  Halle. 
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HOLLAND. 

Stereotype  printing.  An  official  report  m  Dutch  and  French  (with  a  copy  of 
which  we  have  heen  favoured^  has  heen  recently  published  at  the  Hague,  by 
Baron  Van  Wettreenen  van  liellandt,  containing  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made 
by  ord«r  of  the  Dutch  Oovemment  relative  to  the  first  invention  and  most 
ancient  use  of  Stereotype  printing.  Hiis  report  establishes  by  irrefragable  MS. 
documents  and  impressions  of  several  oi  the  plates  which  are  stfll  in  existence, 
that  Holland  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  first  inventor  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  which  it  attained  a 
ftill  century  afterwards  by  Pierre  Didot,  at  Paris.  The  person  whose  claims  to 
the  invention,  as  well  asuie  invention  itself,  have  been  so  unaccountably  allowed 
to  drop  into  oblivion^  was  the  Rev.  John  Miiller,  Minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  at  Leyden,  at  the  end  of  the  17ih  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  who  died  there  in  1710.  He  first  of  all  adopted  the  plan, 
after  the  pages  were  composed  in  the  usual  manner  and  carefullv  corrected,  of 
soldering  them  to«;ether;  out  afterwards,  as  clearly  appears,  he  had  plates  cast 
firom  a  plaster-o^paris,  or  metal  mould,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  at 
the  present  day.  Between  1701,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  he  pub- 
lished a  small  Dutch  Prayer  book,  and  1710,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  produced 
the  following  editions  printed  in  this  manner, — 1.  The  Syriae  and  Latin  New 
Testament  and  Leiiconj  of  Leusden  and  Schaaf ;  2.  A  Dutch  Bible,  in  4to. ; 
3.  Another  in  folio;  4.  An  English  Bible,  in  folio;  5.  A  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, in  12mo.  Of  these  the  Syriac  Testament  alone  appeared  during  his  life 
time  (in  1708  and  1709);  the  others  successively  after  his  death.  The  4to 
Dutch  Bible  appeared  in  1711,  and  fresh  impressions  were  taken  off*  in  1715, 
1723,  1732,  1775,  and  1785,  always  with  a  new  tide.  The  email  Greek  Tes- 
tament first  appeared  in  1716,  and  successive  impressions  were  made  of  it  up  to 
1785.  The  rolio  Dutch  Bible  first  appeared  in  1718,  and  a  second  impression 
in  1785.  Of  the  English  Bible  in  folio.  Baron  Van  Tiellandt  has  been  unable 
to  trace  any  copy,  but  supposes  it  to  be  the  one  noticed  in  the  list  of  English 
Bibles,  as  printed  in  1715,  without  any  indication  of  the  place  where,  or  the 
>  printer  by  whom  it  was  printed. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  which  reflects  little  honour  on 
the  country  where  this  invention  first  saw  the  light  (the  inventor  himself,  be  it 
remembered,  was  a  German,)  that  although  there  were  Dutch  printers  associated 
in  the  publication  of  those  editbns  (the  Luchtmanns  of  Levden),  who  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  it  from  the  plates  bemgin  their  hands, 
no  attempt  was  made  either  by  them  or  any  one  else,  to  apply  it  to  other  works, 
and  that  the  invention  itself  was  allowed  to  drop  into  obhvion. 


ITALY. 


pROCKEDfuo  from  one  who  was  himself  so  distin^oished  a  professor  of  the  art, 
Longhi's  **  Theory  of  Engraving"  (Teorica  delta  Calcogrqfia)  deserves  particu- 
lar notice.  This  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
engraving,  consisting  partly  of  discourses  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Arts 
at  Milan;  and  treats  of  the  following  matters,  viz.  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  engraving— the  origin  ai^  progress  of  the  art — its  taohnteal  and 
other  ditficultiet-— outline  and  drawing,  &c.  In  speaking  of  the  progress  and 
vario«s  ftyU»  of  the  art,  the  author. has. ^iytn  n%  many  valuable  aod  iiiHrit 
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iDg  critical  opinions  relative  to  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  contemno- 
raries.  Incomplete  as  this  treatise  is  likely  to  remain,  owing  to  Loiighi's 
having  made  but  little  progress  with  the  second  volume,  which  was  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  the  portion  which  has  appeared  may 
be  studied  with  profit  both  by  artists  And  collectors.  Besides  this  more  im- 
portant  production  of  his  pen,  Longhi  wrote  several  shorter  essays  and  dis- 
oourses  on  various  subjects  of  art;  and  also  a  biography  of  Michael  Angeloy 
in  Bettoni's  Raccoila  di  LX  Uomini  Illustri,  for  whicli  work  he  engraved  the 
portraits  of  that  artist  and  Enrico  Dandolo.  The  engravings  of  Longhi  are 
distingoished  by  accuracy  of  drawing  and  fidelity  of  sentiment.  Ever  true  to 
his  original,  lie  assumed  its  character  with  the  facility  of  a  Proteus,  whether 
he  undertook  to  express  Correggio's  sweetness  and  delicacy,  or  the  masculine 
energy  of  Buonarotti.  His  plate  of  Raphael's  Sposalizio  may  be  ranked  as 
his  chef'<f€ntvref  reflecting  as  it  docs  all  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  original 
in  the  most  felicitous  manner.  His  latest  and  most  arduous  undertaking — 
that  which  would  have  exhibited  his  powers  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  his  previous  performances — The  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  death 
prevented  him  from  completing.  Although  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  beeJi 
cut  off  prematurely,  his  vigorous  constitution  promised  a  longer  life;  nor  did 
he  receive  much  warning  of  his  fate,  being  suddenly  carried  off,  after  a  very 
short  illness,  on  the  9d  of  January,  1831,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  ■ 


Saverio  Cavalleri,  a  youug  artist  of  Palermo,  distinguished  for  his  ability  in 
engraving  architectural  subjects,  has  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Serradi- 
falco  in  two  works,  now  preparing,  illustrative  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Sicily.  One  of  them,  namely,  that  which  treats  of  the  "  Antiquities 
of  Selinontium,''  is  already  in  the  press,  and  contains  twenty -five  engravings 
by  Cavalleri,  after  ^a wings  by  himself.  He  has  likewise  finished  twenty  plates 
for  the  second  publibalion,  which  is  on  the  "Antiquities  of  Sicily"  generally. 
These  represent  theCathedralofMonreale,aud  other  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  an  archaeological  dissertation  (by  the  Duke  of 
Serradifaico)  on  the  religious  buildings  of  Sicily  during  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans. 


A  prospectus  has  been  put  into  our  hands  of  '*  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,*'  by  Professor  E.  Joannides  Valis,  to  be  pqblished 
by  subscription  at  Florence.  Th)^  author  has  ascertained,  by  tongexperience, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  ilpble  language  is  best  acquired  by  com- 
bining the  study  of  its  ancient  and  moaern  forms;  and  he  will  endeavour  par- 
ticularly to  confute  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  dissimilarity  of  pronunciatiuii 
between  the  two.  From  what  has  been  mentioned  to  us  respecting  the  author, 
we  are  induced  to  recommend  his  work  as  well  deserving  the  encouragement 
of  our  learned  countrymen. 

A  moDumeot  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Milan  to  the  memory  of  Barnaba 
Oriani,  the  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  merits  the  respect^  and  grati- 
tude of  the  world  by  his  scientific  labours,  and  ^  the  gift  he  has  made  of  all 
his  property  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  science. 


Manzoni. — ^The  following  interesting  particulars  relative  to  this  distin- 
guished author  we  find  in  an  article  io  the  German  journal  the  Leipzig 
Blatter  fir  Utterarische  Unterhaitung,  written  by  Profe»4or  Charics  de  Witue. 
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"  On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mflan  at  Ae  end  of  October,  1831,  I  went 
to  oall  upon  the  personi  to  whom  I  had  letten  of  introduction,  ampnfi^  whom 
was  Manzoni;  1  had  a  very  strong  wish  to  basome  acquainted  with  this  great 
poet,  but  as  my  friends  informed  me  that  he  waa^exceedmgly  averse  to  form  any 
new  acquaintance,  there  was  little  prospect  of  this  wish  being  gratified.  .  1  was 
not  at  aJl  disappointed,  therefore,  on  calling  to  deliver  my  letter,  at  being  told 
that  he  was  in  the  country,  at  some  miles'  distance  from  the  capital  I  had 
also  a  letter  for  the  young  Marquis  Massimo  d'Aieglio,  who  had  not  long  before  ' 
manied  the  daughter  of  Manzoni,  and  is  a  great  amateur  of  landscape-painting. 
I  went  to  deliver  my  letter,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Marquis's  benevolent 
countenance,  and  his  modest  and  enga^g  manners.  1  found  that  he  was  the 
painter  of  The  Wounded  Crusader,  a  picture  which  1  had  been  admiring  a  d^ 
or  two  before  in  the  saloons  of  the  Academy  exhibition,  recently  closed,  without 
being  able  to  learn  the  name  of  the  artist;  he  also  enabled  me  to  see  several 
other  pictures  of  his,  distributed  in  private  collections  at  Milan,  among  which 
I  may  mention,  as  well  deserving  notice.  The  Battle  of  Legnano,  a  Carpoeeio^j 
and  The  Six  Combatants. 

"  M.  d' Azeglio  also  gave  me  some  information  about  the  habits  and  occupi^ 
tions  of  his  ffULher-in-law,  which,  as  I  had  then  no  hope  of  seeing  him,  were 
douUy  valuable  to  me. 

**  Ijie  following  morning  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  Marquis  to  accompany  liim  on  a  visit  to  his  &ther-in-law  at  his  country 
seat,  called  Brusano  or  Brusa.  On  our  arrival  there,  I  was  left  for  some  time 
alone  with  the  mother  of  Manzoni,  and  daughter  of  Beocaria,  a  venend)le  old 
lady,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow.  Manzoni  himself  is  a  thin  man,  of  middle 
stature,  with  hollow  checks,  loose  and  curly  hair,  and  wandering  eyes.  On  his 
entrance  he  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  shyness,  and  invited  me  to  oflfer  his 
mother  my  arm  and  lead  her  to  the  dining-room.  At  the  table  I  had  an  oppor* 
tuni^  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  poet 

"  I  had  frequently  heard  of  the  extreme  modesty  with  which  he  constant 
dedined  all  compliments  on  the  score  of  his  works;  but  I  confess,  that  bdTore  I 
knew  him,  I  only  regarded  this  modesty  iUB  one  of  the  feints  behind  which  an 
author's  vanity  conceals  itself.  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  Promessi 
Sposi,  the  Otmwgnola,  the  Adelchis,  and  other  works  of  his  which  we  Germans 
admire  and  esteem.  I  was  then  struck  with  a  peculiarity  in  Manzoni's  charac- 
ter. He  not  only  turned  the  conversation,  but  exhibited  a  degree  <^  confusion 
and  uneasiness  which  made  me  almost  repent  of  having  touched  a  chord  which 
(appeared  to  aflfect  him  so  painfrillj.  I  was  informed  by  his  fkmily  that  no  sooner 
had  Manzoni  published  any  of  his  works,  than  they  appeared  to  him  fiiulty  and 
unreadable,  and  he  no  longer  looked  at  them  but  with  repugnance.  It  requnred 
all  his  esteem  t^t  Goethe  to  receive  as  sincere,  ^e  praises  Mstowed  by  the  Ger- 
man poet  upon  the  Italian  poet  Manzoni  has  prepared  a  rqsly  to  Goethe,  in 
which  he  stigmatises  his  own  branch,  the  historical  romance,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical drama,  as  literary  abortions.  His  manuscript  work,  Xa  C^kmna  rovers^ 
ckiata,  is  not  a  romance;  it  is  a  collection  of  historical  fiKSIa  wladve  to  the 
rumours  of  poisonings  alluded  to  in  his  Promessi  Sposi,  tad  which  we  have 
seen  renewea  in  consequence  of  die  appearance  of  the  cholera. 

**  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mimzoni  spoke  in  strong  temaof  censure  of 
the  historical  romance ;  he  maintained  that  every  narrative  ought  either  to  be 
truth  or  fiction ;  and  fiction  he  condemned  as  fidsehood,  consequenthr  immoraL 
In  vain  did  I  reply  that  fiction  might  produce  a  moral  efiect;  in  vain  did  I  appeal 
to  his  own  Betrothed,  as  an  instance.  He  persisted  in  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  employ  immoral  means  to  attain  a  useful  end. 

*<  llie  conversation  turned  upon  the  efibrts  made  in  recent  times  to  add  to 
the  riches  of  the  Xtajim  language,  efibrts  to  which  Manzoni  has  not  been  a 
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ttmgftri  mxkte  iHSdMA  Mdag  intoproviadiliHiia,  1m  hat  wiccteded  m  aMirapri- 
atfag  the  ricfancii  of  the  provincial  dialects.  I  was  eurwtsed  to  find  thai  fail 
proeaas  was  the  rtscdt  of  a  v^  pnifinmd  study  of  these  dialects.  He  inatanoed, 
tritii  brUliant  erudition,  a  number  of  peculiarities  whidi  distinguish  all  the  popu- 
lar dialects  from  the  written  language. 

*'  PoUtics  were  also  brought  upon  the  carpet  I  perceived  that  Mansosi  ImwI 
decidedly  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Gazette  de  Fmnee,  and  tl^it  he  re- 
garded the  oonvooation  of  the  primary  assemblies  as  the  best  means  of  re-esto- 
Uiriiing  true  rojralty  or  that  basis.  He  dislikes  the  princif4es  of  ^  Frsttcfa 
doctrinairei  and  adopts  partially  the  doctrine  of  La  Mennais.  Mansooi's  pmsopt 
hdioars  are  directed  towards  these  subjects,  and  his  fiunily  assiaed  me  mat  the 
ftnt  work  he  would  publish  in  all  probdiility  would  be  a  re^tation  of  the  phiW- 
sophy  of  Victor  Cousin. 

*'  All  that  Manaoni  uttered  en  this  head  was  delivered  with  some  agitatiooy  and  « 
kind  of  stammering  whidi  made  it  rather  difficult  to  comprehe^  him.  The 
ease  was  quite  different  in  the  evening,  when  other  topics  were  started.  His 
conversation  was  then  marked  by  ease  and  fluency,  and  enlivened  by  action  ai^ 
aoosntoatioii  peculiar  to  him. 

**  I  had  frequently  heard  <^  ike  pietism  of  MansonL  Some  said  that  these 
sentiments  had  only  come  to  him  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  im* 
pression  made  upon  him  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  adopted  fiither,  Imbonati; 
others  assured  me  that  the  ardent  Catholicism  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  con- 
vert from  Protestantism,  had  insensibly  communicated  itself  to  her  husband. 
All  amed  in  attributing  to  him  great  enthusiasm  for  the  oause  of  bis  ohursl^ 
and  the  desire  of  imparting  his  conviction  to  the  breasts  of  others,  without  how- 
ever infringing  the  lawsof  friendship.  In  proof  of  this,  I  was  told,  that  notwith- 
standine  the  warmth  of  his  proedytism,  a  portion  of  bis  own  family  still  remained 
deiatical;  and  the  friendship  which  be  maintained  with  Monti  iq>  to  hia  last 
moments  proves  that  his  Catholicism  is  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  cast  His 
Promemi  Spoti  indeed  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  mildest  toleranoe. 

"  He  combated  frankly  my  reiigious  amiments,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
fimdamental  error — to  my  Protestantism.  What  he  advanced  in  fhvour  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  not  of  the  kind  likely  to  seduce  a  poetical  mind,  but  its  spirit 
and  its  dogmas.  When  1  took  my  leave  of  him,  he  addressed  me  in  these 
words :  '  You  have  paid  me  a  number  of  compliments  upon  mv  worki^  but  I  would 
willingly  rsnounoe  my  pretended  fame,  ana  add  to  it  with  pleasure  my  litde 
Ibrtune,  if  the  arguments  which  I  have  so  feebly  advanced  to  day  should  ooe 
d^  convince  vou  .of  that  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  being  the  only  truUi.* 

**  Manaoni  has  developed  his  religious  ideas  in  a  treatise  on  (kUhotic  Morality 
the  4d»  edition  of  which  appeved  at  Pavia  in  1830{  in  of^MMition  to  the  vissn 
of  M.  deSismondi  inhis  Hidory  isftkt  Italiim  BepubUct.  This  treatiae be  now 
looks  upon  as  incomplete  and  imperfect  Since  its  publioation»  his  views  have 
become  more  oonsiste&t^  more  decided,  and  it  nuist  be  admitted,  mors  uUm- 
montane." 


RUSSIA. 


Russian  literature  has  been  toIerabl)r  productive  of  late,  and  has  received  m 
very  welcome  and  interesting  contribution  in  the  Novouolexhe,  The  idea  of 
this  publication  it  seems  was  conceived  in  consequence  of  a  grand  fumth- 
toarming  given  to  the  leading  authors  and  poets  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  M.  Smir- 
din,  the  publisher,  on  occasion  of  bis  taking  possession  of  his  splendid  new 
establishment.    The  term  NovoitoUxhe  is  applied  to  the  presents  whidi  it  is 
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the  cnttom  in  Rassia  (ai  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany)  to  make  to  per^ 
sons  insuilioE  thamsalves  in  a  new-bailt  house.  The  work  bears  some  general 
retemblasioe  in  its  plan  to  that  of  the  Parisian  Uvre  dtt  Cent'C^  XJn^  it  being 
a  kind  of  literarj  pic-nic,  furnished  conjointly  by  the  must  eminent  and  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  day.  Hence  it  enables  us  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
prevailing  taste  and  leading  talent  now  existing  in  that  country;  because,  not- 
withstanding the  contributors^— there  are  only  27--4ire  fewer  than  in  the 
French  work,  they  are  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  literary 
classes  in  each  country.  It  must,  indeed,^  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  original  in  the  idea  of  either  work ;  and  the  only  difference  perhaps 
oetween  the  Novamoleshe  and  the  better  Russian  annuals  is^  that  it  is  of 
greater  extent ;  that  the  articles  are  longer,  and  that  the  writers  have  taken 
greater  pains  with  their  productions.  The  work  is  embellished  with  elegant 
engravings,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Mr.  Smirdin  29,000  rubles.  In  hit  poetioal 
cafe, «  l%e  House  on  the  Kolomna,''  Pushkin  has  essayed  a  foreign  poetioal 
form,  namely,  that  of  the  ottava  rima.  Zhakovsky  has  likewise  produced  an 
able  specimen  of  Russian  hexameters — a  measure  that  had  previously  been 
tried,  and  in  some  instances  not  without  success,  but  which  ne  has  managed 
with  happier  efiisct.  Baratinsky's  **  Death  of  Goethe''  will  not  detract  from 
his  former  reputation,  which  stands  high  with  his  countrymen,  although  bb 
productions  are  but  few  in  number,  and  possess  few  attractions  save  those  of 
style.  Among  the  poetical  pieces,  Oretscn's  **  Reminiscences ^  Michaillovsky- 
Danilovsky's  ** Trait  of  Alexander  l.;**  "The  Russian  Icarus,"  a  popular 
legend,  by  Massalsky;  "  The  Unknown,"  and  "  The  Devil's  Levee,^  by 
a  writer  who  conceals  himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  Baron  Brambens, 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out.  At  some  future  opportunity  we  may  probably 
fiodoe  this  publication  more  leisurely  and  at  greater  length :  in  the  interim 
this  brief  mention  of  it  may  be  less  inexcusable  than  complete  silence. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

A  TuBKtsfl  and  French  Dictionary  had  been  in  preparation  by  the  laie 
M.  Kieffer  a  long  time  before  his  death,  and  will  now  be  published  by 
M.  Bianehi,  the  author  of  a  French  and  Turkish  VooabuUry.  It  will  be 
printed  in  octavo,  and  will  oontain  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  liexioonof  Me- 
ninski,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  words.  The  whole  was  revised  in 
manuscript,  at  Oonstantinople,  b^r  M.  Ruffin.  The  sale  of  Profesaor  Kiefler's 
library,  which  commenced  at  Paris  on  October  21,  presented  objects  of  great 
attraction  to  the  oriental  student  It  comprised  a  large  collection  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  into  various  languages,  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
works  printed  at  Constantinople,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic,  Per^ 
sian  and  Turkish  MSS. 

The  indefatigable  Prof.  Fraehn,  to  whom  oriental  literature  in  Russia  is 
under  such  obligations,  has  induced  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  ofler 
a  prize  of  200  ducats  for  the  best  History  of  the  Dommion  of  the  Mongoh  in 
Russia,  chiefly  collected  from  the  works  of  oriental  historians,  corrected  by 
and  compared  with  the  notices  scattered  throughout  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  Ruseiay  Pohind  and  Hungary,  and  the  munismatical  remains  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty. 
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gr.  8vo.    48.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

AM  CoiUtr,  Tableaux  des  principalea  Positions  O^ographiqnes  da  01obe»  recoeUBes 
et  mises  en  order  d'apr^s  les  antorit^  les  plus  niodemes.    8to.     Its. 

293  Benelios,  Trait6  de  Chimie,  traduit  par  M.  Esslinger.    Tom.  VIII.    Svo.    7s. 

294  Dumas*  Traits  de  Chinue  appliqu^  auz  Arts.    Tom.  IV.    8vo.  et  atlas  4to.    IfL 
296  Gninerf,  Spharotdische  Trigonoroetrie.    4to.     178. 

296  Morin,  Noufelies  Experiences  sur  le  Frottement.    4ta     lOs. 

297  Klugel,  Worterbuch  der  reinen  Matberoatiit  Ton  Grunert.      Iste  AbtbeiliiBf. 

gr.  8vo.    178. 

298  Abbandlungen  der  bajerischen  roathemat  Alcademie,  1829, 1830.    4to.     IL  fs. 

299  Kulili,  Biatheroatische  Tafeln.     12nio.     3s.  6d. 

300  Gudermann,  Theorie  der  potenzial-   oder  cjklisch-byperbolischen  Functionen. 

4to.    1/. 

301  Crelle,  Journal  ftir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik.    9ter  and  lOter  Bd. 

4to.    2/. 

302  Grebe,  Regeln  fiir  die  urichtigsten  aritlimet.  Operationen.    8to.    2s.  6d. 

303  Gauss,  Intensitas  vis  magnetieae  terrestris  ad  Mensuraro   absolutum  rerocata. 

4to.    3s.  6d. 

304  August,  VoUstandiges  Lehrbucfa  der  Mathematik.    Ister  Bd.    8to.    38.  6d, 

305  Bauer,  Anfangsgriinde  der  practischen  Georaetrie.     8to.     lOs. 

306  Bleibtreu,  Die  Visierkunst,  oder  theoreliscb-pract.  Anleitung  znro  Visiereii  der 

Fasser.     Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

307  Pelliser,  Berichtigungen  eines  Fundamentalsotzes  der  Akustik.     8to.     Is.  6d. 

.  308  Littron,  Die  Wahrscheinlichkeits-Recbnung  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  das  whaeB- 
schaftliclie  und  pract.  Leben.     8vo.     3s.  6s. 

309  Rose,  Handbuch  der  analjtiscben  Cheroie.     Ister  Bd.    Ste  Auflage.     14s. 

310  ,  Elemente  der  Kr^stailographie.    8vo.     lis. 

311  Kupfer,  Handbuch  der  recbnenden  Krystailonomie.    4to.    1/.  18s. 

312  Reicbenbacb,  Das  Kreosot    8vo.    2s. 

818  Hermbstiidt,  Die  KamcraUChemie.    Ister  Tbl.    gr.  8ro.     10s. 

314  Fecbner,  Repertorium  der  neoen  Entdeckungen  in  der  nnorganiscben  Cbemie. 

3ter  Bd.    8vo.    16s.  6d. 

315  Meisser,  Handbuch  der  allgero.  and  techn.  Chemie.    5  Bde.    gr«  8to.    9U 

NATURAL  SCIENCES- 

316  Scbtterlingi  Recbercbes  sur  les  Osseroens  Fossiles  d^cooverts  dans  lea  careniei  de 

la  province  de  Lieve.    Ire  Li  v.    4to.  et  planches  folio.    1/.  Is. 

317  Kaop,  Description  d^O^semens  Fossiles  de  Mammiftres  inconnos  jusqu'apraifit, 

qui  se  trouvent  an  Museum  grand-ducal  de  Darmstadt.    lir.  II.    Fiaiiciev 
4to.     lis. 

318  Swagen,  Collection  compile  des  Oiseaux  d'Europe,  dessin^  et  oolori4s  d'^pres 

nature.     Liv.  I.— Vlll.    4to.    Each  3s. 

319  Kaup  at  SeboH,  Catalogue  des  PUktres  des  Osseroens  Fossiles  qui  se  trouvent  dans 

le  Cabinet  d'Htstoire  Naturelle  du  Grand -Due  de  Hesse.    12aio.    6d. 

320  Regne  Animal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier,  dispose  en  tableaux  ni^thodiaoes  par 

J.  Achille  Comte,    professeur   d'histoire   naturelle    a    I'Academie  de  Pans. 
Liv.  XXIII.  et  XXIV.    Each  Is.  6d. 

321  Brongniart,  Tableau  de  la  distribution  ni^odiqne  des  especes  min^rales  anivie 

dans  le  coucs  de  Min^ralogie,  fait  au  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  en  1832. 
8vo.     28. 

322  Davreux,  Essai  sur  la  ConstHotkm  Geognostiqae  de  U  Ptotince  de  Li^ge.    4lo. 
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aCS  Himmn  nt  I*  Qmai^ta^m  Oeokigiqoc  de  U  Pro? inoe  de  li^«  |^  Dunont. 

'4to.    II.  7s. 
3t4  Catalogne  des  Col^optir^  de  la  CollectioD  de  M.  le  Corote  Dejetn.     2e.  liv. 

8to.    3s. 
SS5  Huffmannsegg  et  link,  Flore  Portugaise.    liv.  XXII.   Folio,  coloored.    BerHM, 

Si.  15s. 

396  Threde,  Saminlang  der  Algen  und  Zooplijten  der  Nordsee.    Cent.  I.    4to.    3i. 

397  Agardh,  Conspectus  criticus  Diatomacearum,    8vo.    5s. 

398  A^n,  Pkysiscbe  Erdbeschreibong.    8to.     4s.  66, 

399  Aiscbinger,  Fk>ra  Jadrensis.    19nio.    5s. 

330  HUin,  Die  wameoartjgen  losekten.    4te8  Heft.    8vo.    4s.  66, 

331  ,  Die  Arecbnideu.    4te8  Heft.    8vo.    48.  66, 

339  Nilsson,  Skandinafiscbe  Faana.    Fasc,  VI.— X.    Eacb  18s. 

333  Tenore,  Flora  Neapolitans.    Fasc. 

334  •— ^ — -,  Sjlloge  plantaroin  vakculariuni  Florae  NeapoTitanae  liucutqoe  detecUrnn. 

8to.    9i. 

335  Nees  et  Esenbeck,  Geoera  Plautarum  Florae  Germ.    Fasc.  I.    8?o.    4s. 

336  Scbreibers,  Collectanea  ad  Faunam  Brasiliae.    Fasc.  I.    Folio.    8s.  6d. 

337  Fiogerhutb,  Monographia  de  Generis  Capsici.    4to.    98. 

338  IcoDographia  della  Fauna  Italica  di  Carlo  Luciano  Bonaparte,  Principe  di  Muaig- 

nano.    Fasc.  I.  ct  II.    Folio.    11. 10s. 

339  Fries,  Systeroa  Mycologicum.    Vol.  III.    Sect  11.    8vo.    lis. 

340  Gisk,  Faunas.    Zeitsobrift  fur  Zoologie  und  ferglelchende  Anatoaie.    Fasc.  I. 

8vo.     9s.  6d. 

341  GaadiD,  Flora  Helvetica.    Vol.  VII.    8to.     14s. 
349  Gittay,  Commentatio  de  Esore  Lucio.    4to.    lOs. 

343  Pusch,  Geognostische  Beschreibung  Ton  Polen.    Ister  Bd.    8vo.    10s. 

344  B4Tue  Entoinologique,  par  Silberman.    1833.    19  No.    8Ta    1/.  16s. 

345  Kunili,  Enuroeratio  Plantaruro.     Vol.  I.     8^0.     148. 

346  Kaup,  Description  d'Ossemens  Fossiles.     LIt.  II.     4to,    lis. 
347.  OUejrSto  Ueber  die  grosse  Seeblade  (Physalia  Aretbusa.)    4to.    58. 

348  Maximilian,  Natnrgescliichte  von  Brasilien.    4ter  Bd.    9te  Abtb.     8to.      t9«. 

349  Goeppert,  Ueber  Wiirnie-Eatwickelung  in  der  lebeiidcn  PBansen.    Is.  6d. 

350  Lehmann,  Novarum  et  minus  cognitaruro  Stirpiuro.     Fasc.  V.     68. 

351  Ologer,  Das  Abiuidern  der  Vogel  durcb  Einfluss  des  Kliroas.    8vo.    4f . 
359  Dietrich,  Flora  Borussici.    Fasc.  IV.  V.  VI.    8vo.    Eacb  5s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

353  Baron  Desgenettes,  Etudes  sur  le  genre  de  roort  des  hommet  iUostret  de  Platarqot, 

et  des  Empereurs  Roroains.    8to.    9s.  6d. 

354  Baron  Heurteloup,  M6moires  sur  la  Dthotripsie  par  Percussion,  et  sur  llnstro- 

roent  appel6  Percuteur  courbe  k  Marteau.     8vo.    3s. 
3.55  Duval,  Aper^u  sur  Ics  principales  Difformit^  du  Corps  Hamain.    8vo»    3s. 

356  Pause,  des  Fidvres  intermittentes  et  continues.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

357  Albers,  Atlas  der  pathologiscben  Anatomie.     Iste  Liefemng.    Folio.    78.  6d« 

358  Puchett,  System  der  Medecin.    5  Bde*    gr.  8vo.    4L 

359  Fleischraann,  Bildungsliemroungen  der  Mcnschen.    8vo.    9s« 

360  Rosenmiiller,  Handbuch  der  Anatomie  dea  roenschHclien  Kdrpers.    8vo.    lOs. 

361  Rusts,  Theoretisch-pract.  Handbucb  der  Ckirurgie.    9ter  Bd.    Svo.    U. 
369  -,  Magazin  f iir  die  gesammten  Heilkunde.    39ster  Bd.    Svo.     15t. 

363  Strahl,  Ueber  das  Scharlachfieber.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

364  Schwarae,  Pbarmakologiscbe  Tabellen.    Folio.    31, 

365  Arnold,  Hodegetik  fur  Mededn-Studirende.    8vo.    78. 

366  Opera  Medicorum  Graecorum,  quae  exstant.   Ed.  Kiihn.    Vol.  XX.   8vo.    IL  5s. 

367  Banmgarten-Crasius,  Fragmenta  physiogooroices  medicae.    8vo.    3s. 
'368  Beck,  Ueber  den  Kropf.    Svo.    9s.  6d. 

369  Weber,  Beitrage  sur  Anatomie  and  Physiolofle.    Istes  Heft.    8vq.    5s. 

370  Klarus  ond  Radius,  Beitriige  zor  KUnik.    9Rde.    Svo.    U. 
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STi  Benej  Ef^roento  ihedfeihae  practScae  e  prteltfcMonlbns  ffinift  poblicb,  ^dite  per- 

Dr.  F.  Bene,  jan.    Tome  I.  &  II.    Pat.    1/.  f«.  66, 
573  Bibliotbeca  Graeca  MHica,  ed.  Fickel.    Vol.  t.    Hippocrates.    If  mo.-    f  s.  66: 
S7S  Blasius,  Akiurgische  AbbildoDgen.    Folio.     3^ 
374  BoeiiDinghaQien,  Theorie  der  WechsHfieber.     8vo.     fs.  6d. 
375 • — ,  Wirknng  der  antipsorischen  Arsneien.    8vo.    Ss. 

376  Ritgeo,  Entwickelungs-Gesciiichte  der  loenscbTiclieu  Fracht.    8tow    6s.  6d. 

377  Olsen*s  Isis  fur  1833.    15  Hefte.    4to.    91. 

378  Kastner,  Das  weisse  Bint,  \n  physioloE.-pathoI.  Beriehong  betrachten.    f  9. 

379  Burdadi,  Ucber  den  Scblag  and  Sch&il  des  Herzens.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

380  Jorg,  Handbuch  der  Gebartshiitfe.    8te  Terbesserte  Aaflage.    gr.  8to.     10s. 

381  Otto«  Skeletogonie.    Inaugural- Abhandlong.    8to.    3s.  6d. 

382  .Oppenheim,  Ueber  den  Zustand  der  Heilknnde  in  der  Turkei.    8to.    3s.  6d. 
383.1|uck,  Geriiste  der  Anatomie.    8to.    Is.  6d. 

384  Fleiicbmann»  Metbodns  formulas  conciimandi  permultis  ezemplis  iUnstrMB.  '  8yo. 

8t.  6d. 

385  Flcckles,  Die  Kunst  Krankheiten  vorsnbeagen.    Sto.    58. 

386  Hahn,  Ueber  die  Sacrocoxalgic.    Eine  Monogniphie.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

387  Schneider,  Der  angebome  Vorfail  det  umgekehrten  Urinbkse.    8to.    ^s.  6d: 

388  Hobl,  Die  gebnrtshiilfliche  Exploration.    Ister  TbI.    Das  Horen.    8to.    7s.  64, 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

389  Morin,  NouveHee  Experiences  sur  le  frottement^  faites  illets  en  1831.  4to.  10s. 

390  Encyclopedic  des  Gens  do  Monde.     Tom.  I.    Seconde  Partie.    ALE — ANQ^ 

8vo.    6s. 

391  Archives  des  D^coaTertes  et  dcs  Inventions*  etc.,  pendant  lea  anneea  1891^91. 

8to.    9s. 
39t  Goethe's  nachgelassene  Werke.    15  Vols.    8vo.    Stuttg.    M.  4s. 

39f*     -/-^    ■   ,   j  .^ ,    Fine  paper,  5i.  5i,    Vellum  paper,  6L  10s. 

393  Briefe  an  Lavater.    Aus  dem  Jahren  1774  bis  1783.     Itroo.     5s. 

894  JmM,  Bilder  usd  Zustande  von  Berlin.     3  Thie.    If  mo.    I5s. 

395,  Aniwi«sAcademiae  Lngduno-Bataviae.     1831-5?.    4to.    3/.  fs. 

S96  AUgemeine  Eocyclopadie  der  Wissenscbaften  und  Kiinste,  von  Ersch  and  Gmber. 

Iste  Sect    SSsterTbi.    Dun.— Dem.    4to.     1^  7s. 

397 1- " ,  dieselbe.    2ie  Sect.     9ter  Thl.    Hir.— Hok.    4to.    1/.  7s. 

398 ,  dieselbe.    Stc  Sect.     3terThJ.     01b.— Ono.    4to.     1/.  7s. 

390  Geratner*  Uandbucli  der  Mechanik.     Ister  Bd.    gr.  4to.,  mit  4f  KupferUf.     9L 

400  Militar-Conversations-Lexicon.    Ister  Bd.    iStei  Heft.    8vo.    f  s.  6d. 

40.1  Couv9Fsatious-Lexicon    der    neuesten  Zeit   und  Literatur.      Istes — 17te8  Heft. 

gr,  8vo.    Each  Is.  6d.    Fine  paper,  3s.  6d. 

402  Conversatious-Lexicon.    8le  Original-Auflage.     In  13  fiiinden  oder  34  Liefemn- 

gtn^  '  Ister^Bd.    Iste  und  3te  Lief.    gr.  8vo.    78. 

403  Jottfiial  fur  geroeiiuiutxige  Kentoiase.    3ter  Jahrg.    1833.    13  HeHe.    8vo.    10s. 

404  Dingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal.     1833.     34  Hefte.     8vo.     3/.  7$. 

405  SchneMer^  Masikalisgbe  Grammatik.    8vo.    5s. 

406  Leischner,  Die  2auberkun8t  aller  2<eiten  and  Nationen.    8vo.    48, 

407  Otto,  Worlerfouch  d«r  Kochkunst.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

408  Krunite,  OekoQomiach-techiioIogiache  Encyclopiidie.    157sterTliJ.    8ro.    l/.6a. 

409  Schiebe,  Correspendance  Commerciale.    8vo.    78.  6d. 

410  Poppe,  AusTiihrlicbes  Volks-Gewerbslehre.    Iste  und  3te  Lief.    8?o.    5s.   • 

FINE  ARTS. 

4ii  Auswahl  der  vbrzuglichsten  Gemalde  der  herzoglich-leuclitenbergischen  Galieri^. 

Iste— 4te  Lief.     Folio.     5^ 
413  Auswahl  der  vorzuglichstenGeroiilde  der  Pinakothek.    Isle— 4te  Lief.   Folio.   5/. 
413  Baiitz,  Die  Litbograpliie  in  ihrem  ganxen  Umfauge.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 
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414  Batker,  AvgoiCfaiii,  DfttddBswuikeDenkauUeremlialleiMl.    fteAwi^y.    5t«t 

— 7tesHe(^.    Folio.    Each  10s. 

415  Der  Rbeinlandische  Dildermann.    Iste— Ste  Heft.    4to.    Each  6$, 

416  Boisseiie,  DeDknnle  der  Baukunst  vom  7ten  bis  sum  iSien  Jahrbondert  aiaNit« 

der-Rhein.     It  Hefte.     Coropl.    Foiio.    7/.  lOs. 

417  Denkmaler  der  Alten  Kunst,  too  Oesterlej  and  MiiUer.    ftes  Heft    5s. 

418  Zahn,  Omaoicnte. 

419  Dorow,  Die  Vasensamrolung  in  Berliu.    Folio,    ts.  6d. 

4t0  Feuerbach,  Der  Vaticanische  Apollo.  Eiiie  Beihe  arohiiologUcb-iisUietischer 
Betrachtungen.    8vo.     Mit  Kapfertaf.     12s.  6d. 

421  Forster,  Ideen  zur  aassern  Verziehrung  tod  Gebiiadeii.    Iste— Stes  Heft.    Fofio. 

15s. 

422  Grobmaim,   Ideen-Magazin  fur  Architekten,   Kiiostler  mid   Handwerkcr,  && 

Neue  Termebrte  Auflage.    Iste— 4tes  Heft.    4to.    8s. 
425  Heigelin»  Lehrbuch  der  hobereu  Baukunst.     Ster  Bd.     Mit  29  Kapfertmithu 
4(0.    1/.  5s. 

424  Hermann,  Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  der  Kunst.    8vo.    2s. 

425  Hirt,  Die  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kunste  bei  den  Alten.    8?o.    10s. 

426  Kupfer-Sammlung  xa  Tiecks  Werken,  nach  Petzel  und  HenzeL    2te  Uef.    4s.   . 

427  Lanzi*  Geschichte  der  Maleiei  in  Italien.    Uebersetat  mit  AnmerkoBgon  too 

Quandt.    3ter  Bd.    8vo.     lis.  6d. 

428  Liber,  Fresco-Gemalde  und  Genre-Bilde.    Mit  52  Vignetten.    16o.    3f.6d. 

429  Neues  Maler- Lexicon  zum  Handgebrauch  far  Kanstfrtunde.    8vo.    7s.  6d.   ' 

450  Menzel,  Auserlesener  Samrolong  antiker  und  modemer  Arabesken  ond  Chahlonra 

fiir  Architecten,  Stabenmaler,  &o.    6  Hefte.    Folio.    l(.4s. 

451  Retzscb's  Umrisse  an  Macfabetb.    4to.    1/.  ls» 

432 das  Ded  vou  der  Glocke.    10s. 

405  '  '  Pegasus.    9s. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

454  Biographical  Gallery  of  the  Polish  Rerolution,  or  One  Hundred  PDTMitt  of 
Individuals  who  acted  a  Distinguished  Part  in  the  War  of  PoKsh  Independence, 
&c.    No.  XL     Folio,  14s.      8vo.  7s. 

435  Arnault,  Souvenirs  d'un  Sexagenaire.    VoU.  IIL  et  IV.    ll. 

456  Michaud,  Correspondance  d'Orient,  1850-51.    Tomes  I.  et  II.    8?o.    \L 

437  Alex.  Dumas,  Gaule  et  France.    8vo.     10s. 

438  Buchez.  Introduction  a  la  Science  de  THistoire,  ou  Science  da  difdoppeuMOt 

de  l^Humanit^.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
459  Hano-Harring,  M^moires  sur  la  Pologne  sous  la  Domination  Rosse.    8vo.    6s«  6d. 

440  Artaod,  Machiavel,  son  Genie  et  ses  Erreurs.    2  Vols.    8fo.    If. 7s. 

441  Le  Baron  d'Hausses,  La  Grande  Bretagne  en  1855.    2  Vols.     12s. 

442  Scbmll,  Cours  d'Histoire  des  Etats  Europ6ens.    Tome  XXXIX.     9s.  €i. 

445  Dolaurier,  Examen  d'un  Passage  dcs  Stroroates  de  Saint  Clement  d'Alexandrie, 
relatif  aux  Ecritures  Egyptiennes.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

444  M^rooires  du  Mar6chal  Ney,  Due  d'Elchingen,  Prince  de  la  Mbskowt.    Vols,  I. 

etil.     8vo.     16s. 

445  Cliarpentier,  Essai  sur  THistoire  Utt^raire  du  moyen  Age.     Svo.     8s.  6d. 

446  Mionnet,  Description  des  M^daillet  Antiques  Grecques  et  Rom.  Sapplenent 

Tome  VL    8vo.    II.  123. 

447  M^moires  de  Mme.  la  Duchess  d'Abrante.    Vols.  XL  et  XII.    8to.     IL 

448  Pfeff,  Geschichte  der  europaischen  Menschheit.     Ister  Bd.    8to.    5s. 

449  Heeren  und  Ukert,  Geschichte  der  europiiischen  Staaten.    8teLiefening«    f  Bde. 

gr.  8vo.     li.4s. 

450  Bartbold,  Qeor^  yon  Frundsberg,  oder  das  deutsche  Kriegshandwerk  xurZeit 

der  Reformation,    gr.  8to.    15s. 

451  Schlosser  und  Bercht,  Histortsche  Briefe.    .8vo.    5s.  6d. 

452  A^ner,  Napoleon  und  seine  Helden.    IstesHeft.    12mo.    2s. 
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4Aa  BiMenud  lar  GMehlehte,  Natur  nod  Kwist.    IslcffJahrg.    «iMe.    4to.    •». 

454  Venturini's  Chronik  det  19ten  Jabrhnndertt.    Ne«e  Fol^.    6ier  Jahrguig,  for 

1831.    gr.  8to.     15s. 

455  Creoaer,  Oeechichte  der  alt-rbmitche  Caltar.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

456  Engelstoft,  Historia  Populi  Judaici  bibUca.    8to.     6t. 

457  Ludwig,  Geschichte  dar  letKteo  fdnfzig  Jahra.    5  Bkie.    8ro.    IL  tOa. 

458  Macieiiowski,  Historia  Prawodawstw  Slovianskicb.    Tom.  II.    12ido«     111. 

459  Memoiren  eines  deutscben  Staatsmannes  aos  deia  Jahren  1786 — 1814.     If  ••. 

7s.  dd. 

460  Strombeck,  DantellangeD  aos  raeinem  Leben  oDd  aos  meiner  Zeit.     t  Thle. 

limo.    tt», 

461  Menzel,  Tasclienbacli  der  neuesten  Geschicbte.    3ter  Jabrgang.    Hmo.     9i. 
46f  Oiesebrealit,  Lehrbucb  der  alten  Getcbicbte.    Hvo.    3a. 

463  Raaroer*8  Historiscbes  Tascbcnbocb.  5ter  Jabrgang.  ISnio.  lOs. 
,464  Oniber*s  Leben  und  Werken  von  August  Lafontaine.    ISmo.     10s. 

465  Hammer's  Ges'l/icbte  des  Osmaniscben  Reicbs.    9ter  Bd.    gr. 8vo.     1^ 

466  PbliU,  Jabrbiicher  der  Geschicbte,  1833.     12  Nro.    8vo.     1/.  10s. 

467  Pfanneiibefg,  S|>eBer,  der  Kircbeuvater  des  evangeliscben  Deulscbiands.    ls,6d. 

468  Platen,  Gescbicbten  des  Konigrcicbs  Neapel,  von  1414  bis  1443.   Itmo.   9f.  64. 

469  Bescfareibang  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Plainer,  Bunxen,  &c.   3ter  Tbl  gr.  8vo.   15s. 

470  Bitter's  Erdkunde.    Bd.  III.    Der  Nord«Osten  and  der  Sdden  voo  Hocb-Asien. 

8vo.    1/.  4s. 

471  Raomer,  Geschicbte  Europas  seit  dem  Ende  des  15ten  Jabrbonderti.    Stor  TU. 

8vo.    16s. 
47t  Scborn,  Gescbicbte  Griecbenlands.    gr.  6vo.    10s. 

473  Schnitzler,  Briefe  aos  Paris  iiber  Frankreicb.    ISmo.    8s. 

474  Ubicj,  CharakterisUk  der  antiken  Historiograpbie.    8vo.     9s. 

475  Asia.    Sammluog  von  Denkschrifteu  in  Bcxiebang  aof  die  Geo-  und  Hydiof^ 

pbie  dieses  Erdtbeils.    4to.    ^ste  Lieferong,  mit  3  Karten.    XL  178. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

4^6  Francois  Cristal,  la  Passion  de  J^sus  Christ,  Trag6die  en  duq  actes  el  to  ffffi. 
8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

477  Mayer,  K.,  Deder.    12mo.    Stuttg, 

478  MUllner,  Dramatiscbe  Werke,  in  einem  Bande.    8vo.     BrauMtkw.    8a« 

479  Grillparxer,  Melusina.    Romant  Oper,  in  9  AoCsixgen.    8vo.     9s.  6d. 

480  Almanach  Draroatiscber  Spiele.     1834.     l8mo.     Hamb.    7s. 

461  Eicbendorff,  Freiberr  von,  Die  Freier.  Lostspiel.  19bo.  9s.  6d» 
489  Forster,  Fr.,  Gustav  Adolf.  Histor.  Drama.  19mo.  Berlin.  5s. 
463  Weissetitham,  Frau  von.  Die  Erben.    Lostspiel.    8vo.     Witn, 

484 ,  Der  Wald  bei  Herrmaustadt.     Romant.  Sehauspiel. 

8vo.      Wien. 

485  Negges,  J.,  Elvira;  Oder, Ehre  und  MoUerliebe.  Dramat. Gedicfat.  Ifoo*  9s. 6d. 

486  Schick,  £.,  Der  Sobn.    Traueispiel.    ISmo.    Lnjnig.    3$. 

487  Willkom,  E.,  Erich  der  XVte,  Konig  von  Scbweden.    Dramat.  Gedicbt.    3 Thle. 

'  19mo.    98. 

488  Weidemann,  O.,  Der  5chone  Wilhelm,  Hallischcs  Volksgemaldo*  19oio.  ffaUa.  2s, 

489  Zahlbas,  J.  B.  von,  Karl  von  Bourbon.    Histoiisches  Scbauspiel.    19mo.    Dorai' 

mdt.    3s.  6d. 

490 ,  Jacobe  von  Baden.    Scbauspiel.    ISroo. 

GERMAN  ANNUALS,  por  1834, 
in  Cases,  and  elegantly  Embossed. 

491  Vesta.     Mit  8  Kupfern.    18s. 

499  Vergissmeinnicbt,  von  Spindler.    Mit  7  Knpfem.    19iu  64. 
493  GedenkeMein!    Mit  8  Kupfern.    19s. 
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PubUsked  on  the  CMinent.  t$6 

4M  CorteKa.    MH  6  Kvpfem.    12f. 

495  VieU!ebchen»  Ton  TromliU.    Mit  8  Kupfern.    12s. 

496  Rheinisbes  Tasehenbuch.    Mit  9  Kapfero.    lOt. 
-497  Uranfa.    MHZKupfern.     10s. 

498  Peddope,  Yon  Th.  Hell.    Mk  8  Kupfera.    8f.  66, 

499  Mosen-Almaiwch,  Ton  ChrUtoph.  Schwab.    7u  6d, 

500  Taschenbttcli  der  Liebe  uDd  FretindKhaft.    Mil  11  Kopfera.    7t.  66» 
5CH  LiesBTteh!    7t. 

502  Raumer*!  Historisches  TaKhenbucb.    lOs. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

505  Let  Cent  et  one  nouvelles  Noovelles,  des  Cent-et-un.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    Its. 

504  Heures  do  Soir,  Livre  des  Femroes.    6  Vols.    P.vo.    SL 

505  Les  Cent  Contes  Drolatiques,  colligez  ^s  abbaVes  de  Tonraine,  et  mis  en  lamidr^ 

par  le  sieur  de  Babac.     2e  Vol.     Bvo.     lOs. 

506  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  L'Ecceilenza,  ou,  Les  Soirs  au  Ddo.    Tome  I.    8vo.    IDs. 

507  Merlin,  Le  Pasteur  Oberlin,  nonveile  Alsacienne.     Svo.     3$.  6d. 

508  Mosaique,  Recueil  de  Contes  et  Noovelles,  par  Prosper  M^rim^e.    Sto.     lOt. 

509  D*Augicour,  Le  PrStre  roari^,  pr^c^d^  d*ane  preface  de  M.  Charles  NodiA*. 

8vo.     98. 

510  Contes  de  toutes  Jes  Couleurs.    Vol.  XL    Svo.    10s. 

511  De  Balsac,  Le  M6decin  de  Campagpe.    2  Vols.    8vo.     tL 

512  Le  Livre  des  Cent-et-Un.    Vol.  All.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

513  Krnse,  Das  schwarze  Herz.    Erzahlang.    l2roo.    Leipt,     6s. 

514  Mondt,  Der  Basilisk  ;  oder»  Gesichter-Stodien.    Novelle.    l2roo.    5s. 

515  Bronikowskj,  Die  Magjaren.    Erste  Abtheilung.    Das  Verlobungsfest  la  Mu- 

rany.     4  Bde.     12mo.     1/.  12s. 

516  PresseU  Abend-Stonden.    Erzahlungen.    12mo.    5s. 

517  Huber,  Therese.     Erzahlungen.     4  Bde.     12mo.    Velin  pap.    2/.  5s. 

518  Spindler,  Die  Nonne  ton  Gnadenzell.    Sittcu-Gemiilde  des  I5ten  Jahrhondorts. 

3  Bde.     12mo.     Stuttg,     1/.  78. 

519  — — ~,  Winterspenden.    Erzahlongen  and  Novellen.    2  Bde.     12mo.    I5l< 

520  Doller,  Berthold  Scbwarz.    Novelle.    12mo.    Stuttg,    58. 6d. 

521  Sapbir,  Gesaromelte  Schrifteki.    .5  Bde.     12mo.    Stuttg,    tl,  10s, 

522  B'uhrlen,  Der  Enthusiast.     2  Bde.     12mo.     16s. 

523  Doring,  Phantasie-Gemiilde,  for  1834.     12mo.    7s.  6d. 

524  Hanke,  Die  WUtwen.    Roman.    IsterThl.     12mo.     88. 6d. 

525  Huber,  Skiszen  aos  Spanien.    2ter  ThI.     l2mo.    146. 

526  Lewald,  Gorgona.    Bilder  aos  der  fransbslschen  Mittelalter.    2  Bde.    Ifioo. 

527  Pratzel,  Gesaramelte  kleine  Romano  und  Erzahhmgen.     8  Bde.     12mo*    18s. 
32a  Vao  der  Velde,  Bertba,  Prioe  Wilbelm  von  Uessen.    Novelle.    12mo.    38. 

529  Zwei  Jahre  in  Petersburg.    Roman  aos  den  Papieren  eines  ahen  Diplomaten. 

12nio.    88. 

CLASSICAL  LIT.,  PfflLOLOGY,  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

530  Marquis  de  Fortia  DlJrbai^  sur  les  trois  Sist^mes  d*£criture  des  Egyptiens.    8vo* 

is.  6d. 

531  Apollonti  Sophistae  Lexicon  Homericom  ex  Recens.  Bekkeri.    8vo.    6s. 

532  DictjiS  Cretensis  sive  Lucii  Septimii  Ephemerides  belli  Trojaoi  libri  VL    Ed.  et 

cum  Notis  adj.  Dedericb.     8vo.    16s. 

533  Plauti  Comoediae,  ed.  cum  Notis  Richter.     Vol.  I.    Amphitano.     Svo.     5s. 

534  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Graromatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griecliiscben,  Lateinischen, 

Litthauischen,  Gothischen  und  Deutschen.     Iste  Abtheilung.    4to.     18s.  6d. 

535  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.     Herausgegebeii  von  K.  Lacbmann.     gr.Svo.     11.  78. 

536  Bauer,  Vollstandige  Grammatik  der  ueuhochdeutscben  Sprache.  5ter  Bd.  8vo.  98. 

537  Euripidts  Iphigenia  Taurica.    Recens.  G.  Hermannus.    Svo.    78.  6d. 

538  Corpus  Poetarum  Latioorum^  ed.  Weber,    gr.  8vo.    1/.  148. 
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S96  List  of  New,  Works 

599  Faccioittti  ti  ForoeUioi  Lexicon,  ed.  Hertd  et  Voigrtiindcr.     Toio«  XII.      Fcfo. 

54a  DcboMir,  FnMisoiiacbe  OramiDakik.    lOte  Aoflage.    12iiio.    59. 

Ml  Lyeophrooii,  Alexaudra.    Ad.  fid.  Codd.  edid.  Bachmann.    8vo.     15t. 

545  DemoKbenb,  Orat  in  MiditJD,  ed.  BuUmaan.    EdiL  II.  aocta  &c   8vo.    3s.  6d. 

543  ,  Staatsreden,  roit  Amnerkungen  von  Jaoubs.    gr.  8vo.     18s. 

544  ■<  — ,  Rede  fiir  die  Krone,  oiit  ADiiieft.uiigcn  tod  Jacobs.    8vo.     5%, 

546  Krame,  Vitae  et  Fraginenta  ▼cternni  Historicoram  RomanoniBu    8to.     7s*  6d. 
,546  HoneriCanDioa,  ed.  Botbe.    Vol.  IL     Svo. .  6s. 

547  Epistolae  Dav.  Ruhnkenii  ad  W^rttenbacbiaro,  ed.  Mabne.    t  Ptes.     8to.     15s. 

548  Horodoti,  De  Beiio  Penico,  ed,  Bekker.    12ino.    6s. 

549  Scbaffarik,  Serbische  Sprachlebre.    Svo.    5s. 
650  Matthi'a,  Griechisohes  Lesebuch.    ISmo.    49. 

561  Senecae,  L.  Add.  pbilosopbi  Opera  omnia.    5  Vols.    Edit  stereot.     tOs. 

562  Pacbiilj,  Deotsche  Ortbographie.     l^mo.    Ss. 

'  563  Siebelis,  KJeiDes  griecbisches  Wbrterbuch  in  etyrooiog.  Ordnang.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

554  Polsbern,  De  Rebus  Heracliae  Ponti  Kbri  VI.     Fasc.  I.     8vo.    ts.  6d. 

555  Sopbodis,  Oedipus  Coioneus,  ed.  Wunder.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

556  PAtscbe,  Conmentatio  Hoiuerica.     Fasc.  I.    4to^     2s. 

557  Horoeri  Dias,  ed.  cum  Notis  SpiUner.    Fasc.  IL    8vo.    bu  6d. 

558  Aescbjrlus.    Ed.  et  cum  Notis  sooa  adjecit  Klauson.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

559  Flalonis  Menexenuro,  L^-sidem,    Hippiam  utrutaque,  Jonens,    ed.  SCallbaua. 

8to.    6s.  6d. 

560  Plutarcbi,  Vita  M.  Brnti.    Ed.  et  cum  Notis  adj.  Vogel,    Svo.    Ts. 


NEW  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

56(  Buttmau's  Larger  Greek  Grammar,  traniUted  bj  Edward  Robiotou.    Svo.    16a. 
56S  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chi;plomatbj.    Second  edition,  with  additions.    Svo.    14s. 

563  Tba  Biblical  Repository,  conducted  bj  Edward  Robinson.   3  Vob.   8vo.    31,  Its. 

564  Jabn's  Biblical  Arcbsologj,  translated  b^  T.  C.  Upbam.  Third  edition.  Svo.  18s. 

565  Crajon  Sketches.    Bj  an  Amateur.      Edited  by  Theodore  S.  Faj.     2  Vols. 

]2mo.     10s.  6d. 

566  Bouchailat's  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  translated,  with  additions  by  £.  H.  Coiir- 

tenav.    Svo.     16s. 

567  CuTietni  AdIbmI  Kingdom,  abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Svo.    15s. 

568  The  Whigs  of  Scotland  ;  or,  the  Last  oC  the  Stuarts.    An  historical  romance  of 

the  Scottish  Persecution.    S  Vols.    12aio.    12s. 

569  The  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  by  William  Wict,  £aq.     10th  edition.     12aio.     6s. 

570  A  New  Theory  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  by  S.  L.  Mercalf,  Esq.    Svo.     8s. 

571  A  F^-Simile  of  Washington's  Accounts  during  the  American  Revolution.     Folio. 

12.1s. 

572  Reminiscences  of  Spain,  by  C.  Gushing.    2  Vols.     12mo.    12s. 

573  A  History  of  tlie  Florentine  Republic ;  and  of  the  Age  and  Rule  of  the  Ifedici, 

by  Lorenao  L.  da  Ponte.    2  Vols.    12mo.    12s. 

574  Chronology ;  or,  an  Introduction  and  Index  to  Universal  History,  Biograpliy, 

and  Useful  Knowledge.     12mo.    lOs. 

675  German  Parables,  by  Rruromacher.    tSmo.    .^s. 

676  Self  Education  ;  or,  the  Means  and  Art  of  Moral  Progress,  by  tlie  Baron  Degv 

rando.    if  mo.    Ss.  6d. 

677  A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  by  Sportbeim.  Itmo.  8a.  6d. 

678  The  Martyr's  Triumph  j  Buried  Valley  j  and  other  l?oero$,  by  GrenviHe  Mellen. 

12»o.    lOa.  6d. 
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A. 

Abattoirg  of  Parii,  description  of,  fS9. 

AbranUi  (Ducliess  d'),  M^oira,  387 — 
account  of  her  elevation  to  the  ducal 
rank,  389 — instructiooi  given  to  her  bj 
Bonaparte,  as  the  wife  of  an  ambas- 
sador, 390, 391 — remark  on  her  hatred 
of  the  English,  392 — anecdotes  of  Bo- 
naparte's intrigues,  393,  397,  398~ac- 
count  of  his  court,  394,  395% 

Abulftddi  Historia  Ante-Islamitiea,  19$. 
See  Mohammid* 

Alba,  or  morning  song  of  the  troubadonrs, 
specimen  of,  175. 

Aminica,  progress  of  population  in,  389 — 
observations  on  the  attacks  upon  the 
United  States  by  certain  English  writ- 
ers, 214— state  of  the  case  relative  to 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
bj  great  Britain,  fl6 — abstract,  with 
remarks,  of  the  iiegociati«n  between  the 
two  governments  relating  to  it,  SI 7 — 
9S5— observations  on  the  conduct  of 
America  towards  Uie  Creek  Indians, 
and  the  execution  of  two  British  lub* 
jects  who  had  taken  part  with  the  In- 
dians, 225 — 234 — proceedings  in  the 
United  States  for  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline.  See  rrwm  DUci" 
pUne, 

AndrUu  (M.),  biographical  notice  of,  260. 

Animal  magnetism  defined,  413, 414 — no- 
tice of  the  magnetic  and  sympathe- 
tic cures  in  the  seventeenth  centurj, 
by  Kirchei,  414— bv  Paracelsus,  416, 
416 — aympathetic  ointment  of  Flndd, 
417 — marvellous  cures  performed  by 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  417 — 419 — no- 
tice of  the  Convolsionnaires  de  St.  Me^ 
dard,  420— progress  of  animal  magnet- 
ism in  Germuny,  420 — progress  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  there  under  Mesmer, 
VOL.  XII. 


421,  422 — proceedings  of  Mesmer  at 
Paris,  423— -426— result  of  the  royal 
commission  appointed  to  examine  his 
system,  425, 426 — somnambulism  added 
to  animal  magnetism  by  Bf*  P^t^tin, 
426— progress  of  animal  macnetism  in 
England,  427 — notice  of  Perkins's  me- 
tallic tractors,  427 — recent  history  of 
animal  magnetism  in  France,  428,  429 
— notice  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
429— critical  examination  of  the  proofb 
and  cases  contained  in  their  report, 
429—442 — inquiry  into  its  practical 
utility,  442—444. 

Arbuthnot  (Alexander),  and  Armbri$t0r 
(Robert),  case  of,  230,  231— remarks 
on  their  trials,  and  on  tlie  conduct  of 
the  American  General  Jackson  towards 
them,  231—234. 

ilnkout  de  Maruelh,  a  troubadour,  speci* 
men  of  the  poetry  of,  189. 

Auburn  in  North  America,  origin  of  the 
prison  at,  55— «ffect8  of  utter  solitude 
on  the  prisoners,  56 — improved  system 
of  management  introduced  there,  56, 
57 — fundamental  principle  of  the  sys- 
tem at  present  pursued,  59,  60— obser- 
vations on  the  Illative  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  there  and  at  Philadelphia, 
62-67. 

Authia,  advice  to  travellers  in,  164 — pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Anstrians,  236. 

B. 

Baltic  Sea,  reasons  for  concluding  tliat 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  waters  of> 
134, 135. 

Bamave,  speech  of,  against  granting  to  the 
king  the  right  of  declaring  war,  487 — 
its  triumphant  refutation  by  Mirabeau, 
484,485. 

Nil 
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Baoorta  (King  of),  poem  of,  on  &ar<i(>e 
at  tbe  comraenceroent  of  1830|  532. 

Beaumcnt  (G.  de)  et  Tcequeville  (A.  dc), 
Dtt  SystemePiiUtentiaireaux  EtaU-Unit, 
49.     See  PriuM  Discipline, 

Benaeo  (Lake),  poeticftl  description  JbU 
16«. 

Bentham  (Jcremj^),  cause  of  his  failure  in 
establishing  his  Panopticon  •  penitcn- 
tjary,  52. 

Bcranger  (P.  J.  de),  Chansons  Nouvelles, 
2^8— anecdotes  uf  his  earl^  life.  Si,  St 
— cumraeuceruent  of  his  poeticnt  career, 
3:l>-diifercnt  stages  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  of  songs,  34 — bis  political  con- 
duct, 35 — remarks  on  his  iiuprisouinent 
in  1821  and  18:28,36— and  on  his  poli- 
tical songs,  56 — 38— translation  of  his 
address  to  a  ci-devant  goddt  s»  of  libert\', 
31,  32— of  tlie  Cossack's  song,  38— 
ctitical  estimate  of  his  merit  as  a  writer 
of  song9,  40,  41 — resemblance  between 
the  poetical  characteristics  of  Bcranger 
aud  Burns,  41,  43— extract  from  his 
ballad,  "  Lei  Boh^miens,"  42 — transla- 
tion of  his  "  Smuggler's  Song,"  43 — on 
the  Falling  Stars,  44,  45— and  of  tbe 
Wandering  Jew's  song,  45,  46— real 
cause  of  B^ranger's  popularity  as  a 
song  writer,  47 — coincidence  between 
his  songs  and  those  of  the  early  lyric 
Greek  poets,  48. 

Bertran  ds  Born,  a  troubadour,  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of,  177. 

BloerapKical  notices  of  M.  Andricu,  260 — 
Dr.  Coray,  261— Rafael  Morghen,  «64 
— Madame  Montolieu,  265,  266— Wil- 
liam Count  of  Poiciiers,  184,  185— 
Jaofr^  Rudel,  185  -187— Pierre  Vidal, 
lt8— S.  F.Schoen,5l9. 

Biot  (J.  B.),  Vie  de  Newton,  1— important 
fact  in  the  life  of  Newton  first  published 
by  him,  2,  3 — his  detection  of  an  error 
in  Brewster's  account  of  Newton's  ex- 
periments on  tbe  composition  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  3 — 5 — his  remarks  on 
Newton's  controversy  with  Leibnitz 
concerning  tiie  invention  of  the  infinite- 
simal analysis,  7—12 — important  note 
first  published  by  him  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Huy  gens  relative  to  Newton's 
insanity,  13 — observations  on  it,  and 
,  Dr.  Brewster's  counter-evidence  to  re- 
fute it,  13—23 — remark  of  M.  Biot  on 
Dr.  Brewster's  character  of  Nev\  ton's 
work  on  the  Prophecies,  24. 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  seiitimcnta  of,  on 
equality,  388 — and  on  creating  a  nobi- 
lity, 390 — instructions  given  by  him  to 
the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  390—392- 


Kis  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  393-Haieodotes 
of  his  amours  and  intrigues,  S9S— 397, 
398~fragraent  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Duroc,  395— his  rude  beha- 
viour to  Madame  Regnault,  396.^ 

Booh  (new),  pi^lished  on  the  continent, 
lists  of,  from  April  to  June  1833,  267, 
et  se^.— from  July  to  October,  18S3, 
528,  et  seq. 

Bormio,  anecdote  of  tbe  caxk  of,  149. 

Bothnia  (west),  picturesque  description 
of,  138,  139. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  remarks  on  bit  life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  3 — mistake  in  his 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  soUr 
spectrum,  3 — 5 — observations  on  his 
account  of  Newton's  controversy  with 
Leibnitz,  5— 12— on  his  view  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  Newton's  mental  alioi- 
allon,l3 — 19— on  his  charge  agdnsttht 
Marquis  de  la  Place's  account  of  Nek- 
ton's illness,  20— 23— and  on  hb  con- 
plaints  of  the  want  of  enconragement 
held  out  to  scientific  pursuits  by  tbe 
government  of  this  country,  25 — 27. 

Burton  (James),  Excerpta  nienfglyphka, 
352.    See  Egypt, 

C. 

Canary  birds,  traffic  in,  at  Irast,  15^. 

Canning  (Geo.),  character  of,  217. 

Capdeutl  (Pons  de),  a  Provencal  trouba- 
dour, specimen  of  his  poetry,  176. 

Castlereagh  (Lord),  character  of,  217. 

ChampoUiun  te  Jeune,  Lettres  icrittt  de 
CEgypte,  352.     See  Egypt. 

Chelsea  Pensioners,  why  subject  to  hypo- 
diondriasis,  117. 

Christianity,  corruption  of,  when  Moham- 
mcil  proclaimed  his  pretended  mission, 
194. 

Clay  (Mr.),  observations  of,  on  the  con- 
duct of  America  towards  the  Creek  In- 
dians. 226,  227. 

Clergymen,  why  subject  to  hypochondria- 
sis, 116,  117 — the  English  clergy  vindi- 
cated from  the  misrepresentations  of 
Baron  d'Haussea,  312—344. 

Clergy  (Romish),  disputes  occasioned  by 
the  papal  prohibition  of  tl^ir  marriages, 
306,  307. 

ConvuUionnaires  de  St,  Medard,  notice  of, 
4'^0. 

Copenhagen,  proceedings  of  ihe  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Antiquities  of,  514,  515. 

Coray  (Dr.),  biographical  notice  of,  261  • 

Cory  (J.  P.),  Ancient  Fragments,  358 — 
value  of  his  work,  354. 

Cousinly,),  Rapport s^ir  I* Instruction ^ub» 
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Uque,  ^c,  973 — p^an  of  hit  work,  i6. 
See  Prustta.  See  EducatUm. 
Qreek  Indiam,  treatj  of  tbo  Ameriiotn 
government  witli,  326^observ«tions  on 
it^  and  ou  the  conduct  of  America  to- 
wards them,  2«6— 234. 

D. 

Dante's  description  of  lake  Btnaco,  163. 

Dtmrnark,  literary  intelligence  &om«  314 
—516. 

JHalo^-Song^  of  tbe  troobado.u(8«  notice 
and  specimen  of,  178—180, 

JHct  (F.),  Fociie,  Lebin,  und  Werke  der 
Troubadours,  164— character  of  hia  vo- 
louies,  191.     See  Troubadours^ 

Diodorus  Siculus,  outline  of  Eg^ptlav  his- 
tory by,  $60,  361 — compansoD  of  his 
series  of  Egyptian  Vw^s  with  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  361 — 370. 

i>u6<ns(E,  f,\  Hitt(^9  Philosophiquie  de 
VHypochondr'u  tt  de  I' Hysteria,  110 — 
occasion  of  his  work,  110,  111.  See 
Hypochondria  and  Hysteria, 

-^ —  Exam^  Hiitorijue  de$  exphufnees 
fretendues  magn^tiquts,  413.  See  Anji" 
mal  Magnetism. 

Putnoi  (Alexandre),  Gaule  et  Franc^j,  cri- 
tical notice  of,  504—507. 

Jktmont  (Etienne),  Souvenirs  de  Mirabieau, 
455— commencement  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mirabeau,  461 — his  advan- 
tages for  undertaking  such  a  work,  ib, 
—its  design,  456 — and  value,  ib, — his 
characters  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution,  ii.— of  Mirabeau, 
460.    See  Mirabeau. 

Durer  (Albert),  character  of  his  outline, 
446. 


E. 


Education  (female),  defective  system  of, 
ft  pause  of  hypochondriasis,  127,  138 
— huits  on  the  physical  education  of 
females,  as  a  preventive  of  it,  128 — 
130. 

Education  (national),  in  Prussia,  sketch  of 
the  history  and  plan  of,  273—282— 
proportion  of  children  actually  edu- 
cated there,  283 — practicability  of  na- 
tional education  demonstrated  there- 
from, 284 — the  assertion  that  it  is  not 
expedient,  examined  and  refuted,  284, 
285 — assertions  of  Adam  Smith  refuted, 
286,  287 — erroneous  assertion  of  Mr. 
P'Connell  refuted,  288— necessity  of 
appointing  some  central  board  of  su- 
pierintewleoc^i  290, 291—  refotatiop  of 


the  objection^,  «31eg«di  ^m  ^  ^iM- 
eoce  of*  diversity  5  sects,  292— 296r- 
from  wbajt  sources  the  fund«  should 
arise,  296 — 297— nature  of  t^e  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  be  given,  29;8 — 
300 — comparison  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  national  education,  though 
(bunded  on  compulsion,  with  the  effects 
produced  by  the  laws  which  are  founded 
Oft  legal  compulsion,  301. 

Egypt,  state  of,  when  visited  by  Herodo- 
tus, 35i$— extent  of  the  inforiwAtit^n 
furnished  by  him,  i&.  356 — particularly 
the  ^ra  of  Moeris  ascertahied,  3JV, 
357— and  of  Sesostris,  357,  358r- no- 
tices of  the  histories  of  Egypt  by  Ma* 
petho,  358— Eratosthenes,  359— and 
Diodurus,  ib, — his  ont^e  of  Egyptian 
history,  360,  361— compared  with  the 
more  perfect  list  of  Eratosthenes,  361— 
370 — observations  on  the  Ethiopic  ori- 
ginal of  the  Egyptians,  their  arts,  and 
institutions,  37l — 576 — application  of 
tbe  recognUcd  principles  of  tiipe  ^  \\fe 
accelerated  growth  of  papulation  which 
the  foregomg  results  suppose,  376|  377 
—remarks  thereop,  378— 386. 

Encyc^np^die  des  Gens  du  Moi>de,  npUce 
of,  258,  259. 

Ei\gland,  reflectiaBS  of  m  AmtrioaA  on, 
in  1829,  212,  213 — on  the  adoption  of 
the  English  language,  as  the  language 
of  diplomacy,  216— and  pn  the  fallacy 
of  the  confident  predictions  of  her  ruin, 
235— tbe  cliaracter  of  an  English  gffi- 
tleman  described^  245 — necessity  pf  a 
national  system  of  education  in,  284*- 
300 — progress  of  animal  magnetism  in, 
427. 

EMlisk  works  recently  translated  into  tbe 
German  language,  notice  of,  263. 

Eratouhenes*  history  of  Eppt,  noticp  of, 
359- his  list  of  sovereigns  compared 
with  that  of  Diodoruf,  36t— 370. 


Factories,  eflfecta  of  early  labour  in,  in  pre- 
venting or  curtailing  the  education  of 
cliildren,  289,  290. 

fataUsm,  the  doctrine  of,  one  cause  of  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism,  202. 

Fauriel  (M.).  examination  of  his  theory, 
that  Provence  was  the  cradle  of  roman- 
tic poetry,  182,  183. 

Faust »  by  Goethe,  part  2,  analysis  of,  82 
— 107— ReUsch's  Outlines  to,447— 4^9 

Felix  (Major  Orlando),  Notes  on  Hierogly- 
phics, 353. 

Flaxman's  Outlines,  char^ter  pf,  44^ 
N  N2 
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linamcit  of  Pnisna,  51t. 

PUrtmee,  lopprenion  of  the  Antohgia  of, 
tS5-*^tMit  of  republican  Florence,  395, 
S94— sketch  of  iU  hiitorv,  S25^Sf7— 
conqoeit  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines, 
S<f8 — its  state  under  the  government  of 
the  family  of  Medici,  329 — conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi  against  them,  330— fall  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  331. 

Fiudd't  sympathetic  ointment,  notice  of, 
417, 

FonUr'i  (Rev.  Charles), '  Mahoromedan- 
ism  Unveiled,'  notice  of,  192, 193. 

France,  literary  intelligence  from,  257 — 
262.  516 — 520— the  French  language 
wl^  peculiarly  adapted  to  songs,  28 — 
progress  of  animal  magnetism  in,  420, 
423—425,  428,  429— progress  of  the 
French  revolution.    See  Mirabeau, 


Ve^ir  CErik  GusUOt  HiHory  of  Swtden, 
131 — his  qualifications  for  undertaking 
this  work,  133 — abstract  of  his  geogra- 
phical and  geological  view  of  that  coun- 
try, 133 — 137 — picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  West  Bothnia,  138,  139— his 
reflections  on  a  spring  in  Sweden,  140, 
141. 

Gmwa,  fall  of  the  republic  of,  332* 

CmtUman  (EngUsh),  description  of  an, 
244,  245. 

Gtargt  JIL,  cause  of  his  antipathy  to  Je- 
remy Bentharo,  52. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  262, 
263.  520 — 529— progress  of  animal 
magnetism  in,  42. 

Gofthe*s  Posthumous  Works,  notice  of,  81, 
108, 109 — analysis  of  the  second  part 
of  his  "  Faust,"  with  translated  speci- 
mens and  remarks,  82 — 107 — remarks 
on  the  Gotx  of  Beilichingeni  printed  in 
this  collection  of  his  works,  108— bis 
character  of  Mirabeau,  494,  495. 

Graah*t  (CapL),  voyage  to  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  notice  of,  515»  516. 

Grt^  (Dr.  E.  G.),  Dictionary  rf  tht  old 
derman  Language,  notice  of,  262. 

Xxreat  man,  who  is  truly  such,  194— >ne- 
cestity  of  the  existence  of  great  men, 
193,  note. 

Greatrakes  (Valentine),  account  of  the 
marvellous  cures  performed  by,  417 — 
419. 

Grisfc  monarchy,  observations  on,  257,258. 

Greenwich  Pentbnen,  why  subject  to  hy- 
pochondriasis, 117«  ■ 

GfiHpmrter,  notice  of«  €38% 


H. 

HdUfMS  (Baron  d').  La  Grande  Brttagne 
'enl83i3,  334 — advantages  he  enjoyed 
for  the  composition  of  hb  work,  tft. — 
biographical  notice  of  him,  335,  336 — 
remarks  on  his  account  of  the  onmed- 
dling  character  of  the  EngUsh  fP^^r^ 
ment,  337 — ^hb  character  of  the  EngUsh 
nation,  t6. — remarks  on  it,  338 — his  ig- 
norance of  our  political  institutions,  ib, — 
his  rancour  a^nst  England,  ib, — mis- 
representations of  En^ish  liofpitaEty 
and  courtesy,  339— libel  on  the  Engfitt 
people,  ib,  340 — remarks  on  it,  340, 
341 — his  misrepresentations  of  the  stale 
of  the  medical  profession,  341, 349— of 
the  character  ot  the  English  clergy,  342 
— 344 — instances  of  his  marvellbot  accu- 
racy, 345,  346 — his  account  of  his  vist 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  remarks,  347, 
348— description  of  an  English  park, 
349 — remarks  on  it,  id.  350— conclud- 
ing remarks  on  the  sphrit  of  his  work, 
351,  352. 

Holland,  literary  inteHi^ce  fh)ni,  523. 

Hypoehondriatis,  how  distinguishable  Crmb 
hysteria,  111,  lit— successive  sfagea 
of  hypochondriasis  described,  112 — 115 
— the  uorth-west  of  Europe  chiedy 
subject  to  hypochondriasis,  115 — inflo- 
ence  of  particular  forms  of  government 
on  this  disorder,  116 — shoemakers  why 
liable  to  hypochondriasis,  ib, — also  cler- 
gymen, tS.  117 — mediod  men,  117 — 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioDers,  tk 
^retired  elderly  men  of  business,  ib. — 
literary  men,  118 — particularly  Rous- 
seau, t6. 1 19— danger  of  hypochondriacs 
reading  medical  books,  119— medical 
treatment  proper  for  hypochoDdiiasn» 
1 20, 1 2 1 — mentid  regimen,  1  tl . 

Hysteria,  or  hysteriac  disorder,  who  are 
most  subject  to,  122— its  cfaarBCterisdc 
features,  122—126 — causes,  126— de- 
fective system  of  female  education,  and 
its  effects,  127,  128— advice  for  the 
physical  education  of  females,  as  a^re* 
ventive  of  hysteria,  128—130. 


I. 


Impretiment  of  American  seaman  by  Great 
Britain,  state  of  the  case  of,  218 — 125. 

Infinitesimal  analysis,  account  of  the  con-; 
trovcrsy  between  Newton  and  Leibnit4^ 
respecting  the  invention  of,  7—11^ 

Intpruck,  notice  of  MaximiliaD't  tomb  ata 
157. 

Ualyt  Kttrary  inteUlgeac^  fMoh  t(S-« 
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965,  523 — 526 — detcription  of  ItaKan 
ions  and  inn-keepers,  151 — anecdote  of 
an  Italian  cor6, 149,  150— character  of 
the  Italiao  ladies,  160— fidelity  of  their 
attachments,  160,  161— state  of  the 
Italian  cities  under  the  Longobards, 
303 — of  the  goTcrnroent  established 
among  them,  315 — 317 — and  of  the 
rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  Milan,  304— 
322— and  of  Florence,  323— 330— de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Italian  republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca,  331, 332. 

J. 

Jackson  (General),  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of,  towards  the  Creek  Indians, 
228 — 230-^and  on  his  treatment  of  two 
Englishmen  who  had  taken  part  with 
them,  231—234. 

Jcngleun,  distinction  between  them  and 
the  troubadours,  169— their  profession, 
ib. 

Judaitm,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Moham- 
med's first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  194, 195. 


Klapxkh  (M.  J.),'  "Eaamen  des  Travaux  du 
feu  M,  Cfumj)ollwi,  352 — remarks  on 
his  work,  353. 


Laplace's  (Capt.)  voyage  round  the  world, 
notice  of,  520. 

Latrobe  (Charles  Joseph),  his  description 
of  the  OrtJer-Spits,  153— and  of  the 
tomb  of  Maximilian  at  Inspruck,  157. 

Leibniit,  diaracter  of,  11, 12 — account  of 
his  controversy  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
respecting  the  invention  of  the  infini- 
tesimal analysis,  7 — 11. 

Literary  Intelligence  from  Denmark,  514 
—516— France,  257—262.  516—520 
—Germany,  262,  263.  520—522— 
HoUand,  523— Italy,  263—265.  523 
— ^526 — Russia,  526, 527— Switzerland, 
265,  266 — ^notices  relative  to  Oriental 
Literature,  266.  527. 

LUerary  men,  why  subject  to  hypochon- 
driasis, 118 — instances  of  literary  hy- 
pochondriacs, ib^ 

Lyric  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  character 
and  speamen  of,  173 — 175. 

Longobards,  state  of  the  Italian  cities  under 
the  dcNofaiion  of,  303* 


Loiiti  XVI.,  reply  of,  to  the  addieu  of  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  renoral  of 
troops  from  Paris,  467 — was  a  main 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  French 
revolution,  474. 

Ludvigh  (S.  Don),  Reise  en  Ungam  im 
Jahre  1831,  critical  notice  of,  507,  508 
— his  travelling  adventures,  508,  609— 
description  of  an  Hungarian  hizaretto, 
510. 


M. 

Macbeth,  Outlines  to,  by  Retzicfa,  445. 

Mac  Gill  (Rev.  Du),  evidence  of,  on  the 
working  of  the  &ctory-system,  at  0]M' 
gow,  290. 

Mackintoih  (Sir  James),  character  of,  217. 

Magian  religion,  state  of,  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed's  first  appearance  as  a  pro* 
phet,195,l96. 

Manetho^s  history  of  Egypt,  notice  of,  S58« 

Manna  (Giuseppe),  Sioria  da  Sardegtmt 
critical  notice  of,  252,  256. 

Manzoni,  anecdotes  of,  525,  526. 

Maximilian's  tomb,  descripdon  of,  157. 

Medical  men,  what  classes  of,  are  subject 
to  hypochondriasis,  117*— danger  of  hy« 
pochondriacs  reading  medical  botks, 
119. 

Memel  (Wolfgang),  Travels  in  Austria, 
236— nis  description  of  Vienna,  fST — 
and  of  the  Viennese,  2S8— characten  of 
the  poeU  of  Vienna,  238,  239— and  of 
the  players^240 — sketch  of  the  suburbs, 
240,  241. 

Mercy  (Frederic),  Le  Tyrol  et  la  Nord 
d*italie,  142— his  character  of  the  Ty- 
rolese,  143, 144 — anecdote  of  a  German. 
144, 145 — remarks  on  bis  charaicter  of 
English  travellers,  146,  147— and  on 
his  sentimentalism,  149'^adventures  at 
Soudrio,  147, 148-— arrives  at  Borroio, 
149 — anecdote  of  the  curate  there,  149, 
150 — description  of  Italian  nins  and 
inn-keepers,  151 — adventure  on 'the 
road  to  Landeck,  156  —  arrivef  at 
Inspruck,  157, 158— his  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Roveredo,  159— and  of 
two  of  his  feUow  traveU«rs,  t6.— cha* 
racter  of  his  work,  142, 161, 162. 

Mesmer,  proceedings  of,  In  propagaUog 
animal  magnetism  in  Germany,  421, 
422— and  in  France,  423-^25— a 
royal  commission  appointed  to  exainine 
his  scheme,  426. 

Milan,  power  oiftlie  archbishop  of.  In  the 
nindi  and  tenth  centuries,  304<^p6lid- 
cal  system  of^  ti.  305— infrodumn  of 
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dfifOMfd  iad  diipDiM  Wtweea  llie  pJc- 
Mmm  tnd  the  Boblci,  306.  306— dis- 

Etcf  occukNicd  ky  tht  papal  prohi- 
ira  of  Um  mArrkgt  of  like  cJergjr,  S06» 
307 — adminbiration  of  justice,  307, 
308— 4liPttie«  Wtween  Milan  and  otiiei 

cUioi  of  Italv*  30a,  309 cnid  con- 

4iKt  ol  Um  Mikaete  towards  tb«  ioha- 
hkM§  o£  Udt.  309,  SU,  312— MUaii 
besieged  and  captured  by  Ficdcric 
Barbarossa,  3lf— -serere  retributioa  in- 
flicted upon  tbem,  t6. — league  formed 
by  the  cities  of  Loubardy  for  mutual 
defence,  and  Milan  re-built,  313 — na- 
lon  qI  Um  fp^tgnmeml.  iutioduced  into 
MiUiW  t^  «kber  L<Mibard  cities,  31S, 
5^6  rfwrks  on  it,  317^-dispalct  re- 
newed between  the  nobles  aad  burgh- 
•rs,  518— 390— remarks  oo  tbeac,  390, 
tSA— state  of  Milan  under  Ibe  govern- 
p^tof  tbt  ViKootis.  3il,  322— Milan 
fmally  brought  under  Um  sway  of  Aus- 
«ia.38t. 
JimtiMit's  (amiiv,  notice  qI»  450  adve»- 
turesof  hiscarhr  yews,  460,  461— state 
of  bis  wind  at  the  coouneuceroeot  of  the 
fkcficb  ra««iUUoi^  460— elected  a  re- 
pMseataUve  for  Aix  in  Provence  by  the 
titn  <lsf>  ilf* — bis  judiciotts  address  to 
|b«p«Dplo  of  Marseilles  during  a  sea 
son  of  scarcity,  461 — bis  unfavourable 
HMptioii  in  tbo  asiembly  of  the  States 
Oentral,  463— eloquent  appeal  in  be- 
half of  M.  Duioverai,  4^i— his  speech 
to  tha  asaambly  on  the  day  of  the 
Stece  Royale,  465 — moves  an  address 
to  Louis  XVI.  for  removal  of  troops 
ftoa  Park,  466— his  reply,  467— tu- 
miUts  in  P^ris,  468 — pvogress  of  Uie 
iCTolutiou,  469 — remarks  on  it,  469 — 
471— and  on  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  471— 474— disasters 
of  Um  French  revolution  luainly  ottri- 
batable  to  the  king,  474 — remarks  on 
the  condua  of  Mirabeau,  474,  475 — 
bow  far  he  was  implicated  in  the  events 
of  Uie  5Ui  and  6th  ef  October,  1789, 
and  his  supposed  intrigues  with  the 
J)uk«  of  Orleani,  475 — 478— his  con- 
nectioo  with  the  court,  478— 480— re- 
marks on  his  conduct  towards  the 
ctergy,  481. 482 — bis  msgnificent  reply 
Mf  Barnave's  speech  on  the  propriety 
of  granUng  the  king  the  power  of  de- 
cknng  war,  482 — 485—  Mirabeau  cri- 
minated by  the  Cbatelet,  486— speech 
in  his  own  defence,  ib» — remarks  on  his 
.receiving  a  pension  from  the  crown, 
486,  487— his  last  illness  and  death, 
^^  488-TiO|Tey  of  his  public  charac- 


lai  and  caieer,  48a..  119  Goethe's 
character  of  biro,  494,  495, 

Jf osris,  king  of  Egypt,  aera  of,  ascertained, 
356,  357. 

M^hammid  and  Mokammedtumtm^  impor- 
tance of  investigating  the  real  bi^ory 
of,  192 — character  of  various  lives  of 
Mohammed  now  extknt,  199  —  rea- 
sens  for  coosideriog  Mohamined  as 
cxeluainely  neither  a  fanatic  noi  an 
impostor,  and  yet  at  certain  periods 
both,  193,  194— sUte  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Magianism,  when  he  first 

Sroclaimed  his  mission,  194 — 196 — 
fohamroed  an  eclectic,  197 — how  far 
he  imitated  or  borrowed  from  the  BSble, 
197,  198 — his  forgery  of  a  particular 
leading  in  the  New  Testament  in  favour 
of  his  pretensions,  198 — political  state 
of  Arabia  at  this  tinia,  198, 199— ac- 
coonl  of  his  first  publication  of  his  lais- 
sion  to  bis  family,  199,  200— his  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  seventh  heaven 
by  aight,  200— reasons  for  concluding 
this  to  have  been  nothing  bul  a  dream, 
200,  201— Mohammed  exhibits  s^gns 
of  imposture  about  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  mission,  201 — two  d'fierent  sys- 
tems of  religion  developed  in  the  Koran, 
ib, — causes  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
Mohamroedanisma  (he  doctiiue  of  fatal- 
ism, 202 — the  persowkl  character  of  Mo- 
hammed, 203 — and  in  an  Inferior  de- 
gree the  propagation  of  Moharoroedism 
by  the  sword,  203 — the  bigotry.  Into- 
lerance, and  fanaticism  of  the  Turks, 
produced  by  the  corruption  of  Moham- 
med's creed,  204— notice  of  Um  two 
rival  Mohammedan  sects,  the  Sunnites 
and  Shiites,  205 — their  harmony  m 
India,  206— K>bservations  on  the  decay 
of  Mohammedanism,  207,  208. 

Montolieu  (Madame),  biographical  tMtiee 
of,  265,  266. 

iicTghsn  (Raffaell),  biographical  notice 
of,  264. 

Mummia,  different  kinds  of,  415,  ne^e. 

N. 

Namee  Gurut  the  founder  of  the  Siki,  no- 
tice of,  207. 

National  education  in  England,  treasury 
minute  concerning  a  pecuniary  grtnt 
for,  495,  496— remarks  on  it,  496— 
account  of  the  state  of  national  educa- 
Uon  in  Prussia,  273-^284 — observatious 
on  the  mode  in  which  national  educa- 
tion should  b^  conducted,  and  from 
what  sources  it^  funds  should  wse. 
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«90— f^— n«lnre  of  the  indtracd<m 
which  ^oifld  be  given  in  -national 
schools,  1898^300. 

Necrology  of  M.  Andrieo,  2'60— of  Dr. 
Coray,  «6l--of  Raffael  Morghcn,  «64 
— cf  Madame  Montolieu,  965,  f66-*-of 
M.  SchoeH,  519. 

Newtm  (Shr  Isa&c),  sources  for  the  bio- 
graphy of,  2— *raade  dl  bis  great  disco- 
ireries  before  the  meridian  of  life,  2.  S3 
— account  of  his  optical  discoveries  in 
the  composition  of  the  solar  spectram, 
5—5 — imperfect  stale  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculos  at  the  time  he  published 
his  Principia,  6 — account  of  his  con- 
troversy with  Leibnitz  respecting  the 
hiventiun  of  it,  7 — 12 — note  of  Huy- 
gens  relative  to  his  insanity,  IS — ab- 
stract, with  remarks,  of  Sir  David 
Brewster*8  evidence  to  rebut  the  charge, 
IS — 23— his  character  of  Newton*s 
work  on  Prophecy,  93,  24 — strictures 
on  it  by  M.  Biot,  24. 


Oriental  literature,  notices  respecting, 
266.  527. 

Ortler-Spitt  (roountain)>  different  attempts 
to  ascend,  152— M.  Latrobe's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  153, 154. 

Outline,  nature  and  advantages  of,  to 
artists,  445— character  of  Retzsch's 
Outlines,  446 — particularly  of  his  Out- 
lines from  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  447, 
448 — and  from  Shakspeare's  Macbeth, 
449—454. 

P. 

Paris,  the  public  abattoirs  in,  described, 
259. 

Paui,  remarks  on  the  conspiracy  of  the, 
against  the  Medici,  S30. 

Pellicn  (Silvio),  Of/ere  Inedite  e  Tragedie, 
398— character  of  his  tragedies,  398 — 
400— outline  of  his  Gismonda  da  Men- 
dfwio,400— 401— ^specimens  6f  it  trans- 
lated, 401— 410— remarks  on  his  other 
tragedies,  411,  412. 

PeHaru't  metallic  tracton,  notice  of,  427. 

P^titin  (M.),  somnambulism  added  by, 
to  animal  magnetism,  42§— remarks  on 
its  practical  utility,  443. 

PhUadelpfua,  notice  of  the  Walnut  Street 
prison  at,  54,  55— account  of  the  sys- 
tem now  pursued  in  the  Cherry  Hill 
Penitentiary,  59,  60— comparison  of  it 
with  the  system  pursued  at  Auburn,  62 


— 6f— notes  of  vlrits  t©  piiw>igtt  fbete, 
60,61.69* 

Pittsburg  Penitentiary,  notfoe  of,  57. 

■Poetry  of  the  Tronbadoirrs,  character  of, 
171,  172 — partittibrly  elf  then  l^ric 
poetry,  178^speciroen  cf  an  AttMi,  or 
morning  song,  175  —  character  and 
different  sorts  of  the  SIrventes,  or  nti- 
rical  songs,  175.  178 — specimens  of 
two  of  them,  178,  177 — ^Tensons,  or 
dialogue  songs,  178 — 179— specimen 
cf  one,  179,  180— narratite  poetry, 
180— 18S— didactic  poetry,  183,184 
—notice  of  some  eminent  T^ubadonrs, 
184— 190— poem  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, translated,  62f. 

Poiotien  ^William,  Count  of),  aTronba- 
dour,  biographical  notice  of,  184, 1B5. 

Popubttim  of  Sardinia,  256— Of  Prttssia, 
512 — remarks  on  the  progress  of  popa- 
lation  in  the  primitive  ages,  379—381 
— progress  of  population  in  the  Untied 
States  of  America,  382. 

Prison  discipline,  defects  of  the  older  sys- 
tems of,  50,  51— Mr.  Bentham  the  au- 
Ihor  Of  the  modem  system  of  prison 
discipline,  52— improvements  of  it  at- 
tempted in  North  America,  54— notice 
of  the  Wahiot  Street  prison  of  Phila^ 
delnhia,  54,  55— origm  of  the  prison 
At  Auburn,  55— eflects  of  utter  soHtode 
on  the  prisoners,  56-^neiv  and  bene- 
ficial system  of  utter  solitude  at  tdght, 
and  of  labour  In  common  workshops  bj 
day,  with  "rigorous  silence,  56,  SfJ' — 
erection  dfflie Penitentiary  atSingSing, 
57— ^fects  Of  the  Pittsburg  Peniten- 
tiary, 57-*proceedings  in  America  for 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline, 
58 — modification  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
plan,a6. — remarks  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  systems  of  Philadelphia 
and  Auburn,  59,  60 — notes  of  vhife  to 
the  Cherry  Hill  Penitentiary  at  PhUfc- 
d^lphia,  60,  61— obsertations  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  system  pursued 
there  and  at  Auburn,  62— 67^^affset- 
ing  anecdote  of  a  prisoner  !n  the  Cherry 
Hill  Penitentiary,  69— discussion  of 
the  question  of  moral  reform  in  prison, 
70-^2— advantages  of  the  American 
system  of  penitentiaries  73— moral  and 
religious  instruction  its  ba^s,73— ^5 — 
comparative  expense  of  mainttffnhig 
prisoners  in  England  and  in  America, 
75 — 77— observations  on  the  detenthm 
of  prisoners  before  trial,  both  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  England,  77, 78^-prindpfet 
for  the  construction  of  homes  of  deten^ 
tion,  78, 79. 
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Provmifal  langtuge,  where  and  bow  lone 
osed,  166— notice  of  M.  Riiyiioaard^ 
worit  on  Prorenfal  poetry,  167 — sped- 
meoi  of  Fh>Teo(al  poetry,  with  trans- 
lationf,  168.  175—177.  179,  180— 
sketch  of  ito  history,  166— 171— exa- 
minatioo  of  M.  FauriePt  theory,  that 
Plnoven^e  was  the  cradle  of  romantic 
poetry,  18t,  18S. 

Pruma,  internal  state  of,  511,  512— 
finances,  5lt  —  population,  ib, — re- 
marks CO  the  nature  of  the  Prussian 
government,  512,  513 — nature  of  the 
public  education  given  in  Prussia,  273 
-yaocoont  of  the  department  of  the  mi- 
nister of  public  instruction,  274— terri- 
torial divisions  of  the  country,  274, 275 
^constitution  of  the  school-board,  275 
—arrangement  of  primary  instruction, 
275,  276 — outline  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  primary  schools,  277,  278 
—necessary  constituents  of  a  primary 
school,  278,  279— from  what  funds 
they  are  defrayed,  279,  280— objects 
of  the  schools  as  stated  in  the  Prussian 
law'  oonceming  education,  280— ^what 
branches  of  education  are  required  to 
be  taught,  t6. — provision  made  for  train- 
ing masters,  28 1— regulation  concern- 
ing private  schools,  282 — remarks  on 
it,  282,  283— proportion  of  children 
actually  educated  in  Prussia,  283 — 
application  of  the  subject  to  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education  in  this  coun- 
try, 284-300.   See  Education. 

PubiicatUnu  (new),  lists  of,  from  April  to 
June,  1833,  267,  <t  ieq. — from  July  to 
October,  1833, 528,  H  iff. 


R. 

Itmfnmiard,  Poeties  da  IVoMfrodours,  167. 

Beifunoi  (M.),  Monumtm  Arabei,  192 — 
his  account  of  Mohammed's  pretended 
night-journey  to  Jerusalem,  200. 

UetueiCi  (Merits)  Outlines  to  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell,  critical  notice  of,  250, 
251 — critique  on  his  designs  from 
Goethe's  Faust,  447— 449— and  from 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  449—454. 

^ti^ier  (Guiraut),  a  Troubadour,  speci- 
men of  the  poetry  of,  168. 

JRMumctt  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  obser- 
vations on,  181 — 183. 

PUmni  (G.),  Torquato  Tatn,  tragedia,  398 
— character  of  it,  412. 

pMullimi  (Ippolito),  /  UomuMnii  deW 
i;fttt«,  352.    See  Egypt. 

iiovindot  state  of  society  at,  159. 


BjudA  ^Janfr6),  a  Troubadour,  biogra- 
phical notice  of,  185 — 187. 

Uu$h  (Hon.  Richard),  reudence  at  the 
Court  of  London,  209 — period  com- 
prised in  his  work,  210 — character  of 
It,  209 — 212,  2i3 — h'ls  reflections  on 
revisiting  England  in  1829,  212, 213— 
temper  which  pervades  his  volume,  213 
— hu  accounts  of  interviews  with  per- 
sons who  had  viliBed  America,  214 — 
interview  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
215 — his  remarks  on  the  adoption  of 
English  as  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
216— comparative  characters  of  Can- 
ning and  Mackintosh,  217  —  and  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  217 — abstract,  with 
remarks,  of  his  account  of  the  negoda- 
tions  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica on  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  218— 225— and  on  the  execu- 
tion of  two  British  subjects  by  the  di- 
rection of  an  American  general,  225— 
234 — his  opinion  respecting  the  stabi- 
lity of  England,  235. 

RuuM  de  Atbuquerqtu,  a  Portuguese  mo- 
ral talc,  critical  notice  of,  241 — 246. 

Russia,  literary  intelligence  from,  526, 
527. 

S. 

Sardinia,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  252— 
255— internal  improvements  in,  255, 
256 — population,  256. 

SckoeH(S.  F.),  biographical  notice  of,  519. 

Seminole  war,  origin  of,  227,  228— con- 
duct of  the  American  generals  in  it, 
228— observations  thereon,  228-y230. 

Sesostris,  sera  of,  ascertained,  357,  358. 

Shoemahen,  why  subject  to  hypochon- 
driasis, 116. 

^ks,  an  Indian  people,  origin  and  princi- 
ples of,  206,  207. 

Sing  Sing,  notice  of  the  Penitentiary  at, 
57. 

Sirventes,  or  satirical  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, different  classes  and  spedmens 
of,  175—178. 

Sismondi  (J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de),  Hhtoire 
de  la  Renmssanee  de  la  JJberti  <»  ludie, 
302— character  of  it,  and  of  his  H'istory 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  t6.  303. 

SmtK  (Adanv),  sentiroenU  of,  on  educa- 
tion, 286,  287— remarks  thereon,  287. 

Song,  defined,  28— the  French  language 
peculiariy  adapted  to  it,  i6.— transla- 
tions of  portions  of  B^rangei^s  Songs:— 
to  a  ci-devant  goddess  of  liberty,  3i, 
32 — le  Chant  du  Cosaque,  38 — the 
Smugglers,  45 — the  Falling  Stars,  44— 
the  Wandering  Jew,  45,  46« 
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jjpmdlir'fCC.)  Collected  Works,  notice  of, 
497 — analytit  of  his  tale  entitoled 
•*  The  Nun  of  Onadensell,"  with  trans- 
lated extracts,  498—504. 

SUrmtype  jfrmtingt  first  invention  of,  5tS, 

StmnUet  and  Shiitet,  two  rival  Mahomme- 
dan  sects,  notice  of,  305— their  har- 
mony in  India,  206. 

Sunn  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  oOf  observa- 
tions of,  on  the  adoption  of  Latin  in- 
stead of  French  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  215,  216. 

Sympathetic  ointment,  notice  of  cores 
wrought  by  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
416 — and  of  the  sympathetic  alphabet, 
417,  note  •. 

SwttUn,  progress  of  literature  in,  since  the 
Reformation,  ISl,  152 — notice  of  the 
earlier  historians  of,  132,  133 — geo- 
logical account  of  its  surface,  1S4— 
marks  of  diluvial  action  thereon,  135 — 
climate  of  Sweden,  135,  136— its  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants,  136 — outline  uf 
the  geography  of  this  country,  137 — 
139— hills  of  West  Bothnia,  and  their 
productions,  138 — description  of  the 
spring  in  Sweden,  140, 141. 

SmtterGmd,  literary  intelligence  from, 
265,  266. 


Tally  (Garcin  de),  M/motrei  twr  Us  Par- 
ticuiaritm  d$  la  Rdigum  MuMtultnane 
dam  rinde,  192.    See  Mokammed. 

TraveiUn  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  cau- 
tion to,  164. 

Treatiet,  observations  on  the  adoption  of 
Latin  for  the  drawing  of,  216 — and  of 
the  English  language  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, s6. 

TromtUx  (A.  von).  Collected  Works  of, 
245— general  character  of  his  novel,  ib. 
— noUce  of  his  Pappenheimer,  246 — 
analysis  of  his  Mutius  5jforsa,246— 249. 

Treubadoun,  origin  of  the  name  of,  165, 
166 — distinction  between  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs,  169— sketch  of  their 
history,  166 — 171— character  of  their 


poetry— 171,  172 — particularly  their 
Ivric  poetry,  173— specimen  of  an 
Alba,  or  morning  song,  175 — character 
and  different  cUsses  of  the  Sirventes,  or 
satirical  songs,  175 — 178 — specimens 
of  a  political  one,  by  Ponsde  Capdenil, 
176 — and  by  Bertran  de  Bom,  177 — 
nature  of  the  Tensons,  or  dialogue 
songs,  178 — subjects  discussed  in  them, 
179 — specimen  of  one,  179, 180 — their 
narrative  poems,  180 — 183 — didactic 
and  religious  poems.  183,184— notices 
of  eminent  Troubadoius:  — William, 
Count  of  Poictiers,  184,  185  — of 
Jaufr6  Rudel,  185— 187— of  Pierre 
Vidal,  188— and  of  Bertran  de  Bom, 
190— specimen  of  the  poetry  of  Amaut 
de  Maruelh,  189. 

Turhi,  cause  of  the  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance of,  204 — ^indifference  of  to  pub- 
lic events,  258. 

Tyrol,  interesting  objects  in,  to  a  traveller, 
142— condition  of  the  Tvrolese,  143 — 
description  of  Monte  Stelvb,  153, 154. 


Venice,  remarks  on  the  fall  of  the  repablic 
of,  331,332. 

Vidal  (Pierre),  a  Troubadour,  biogra- 
phical notice  of,  188. 

Vienna,  description  of,  237 — of  its 
suburbs,  240,  241— character  of  the 
Viennese,  238 — and  of  the  poets  and 
players  of  Vienna,  238—240. 


W. 

WiOdnttm  (J,  G,\  Excerpta  Hieroglypfuca, 

352.    See  E^t. 
Wine-fair  at  Regoa,  description  of,  243, 

244. 


Young  (Dr.  Thomas),  Hieroglyphics  col* 
lected  by  the  Egyptian  Society,  353. 
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